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GRAVE OF HANNAH MORE AT WRINGTON, NEAR BRISTOL, 


HE streets of Bristol are, in a mod- 
ern point of view, narrow and un- 
inviting, yet if the visitor have a liking 
for the picturesque he will find much to 


interest him. There are plenty of streets 
crammed with old-time houses, thrust- 
ing out their upper stories beyond the 
lower, and with their many-gabled roofs 
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seeming to heave and rock against the 
sky. If they lack anything in interest, it 
is that no local Scott has arisen to throw 
over them a glamour of romance which 
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CHATTERTON AS DOORKEEPER IN COLSTON’S 
SCHOOL. 


might make more tolerable the odors 
wherein they vie with the Canongate 
of sweet memory. 

Nor is the throng which fills the Bris- 
tol streets wholly prosaic in its aspect, 
for the quaint garb of ancient charities 
holds its own against the modern tailor. 
Such troops of charity-children taking 
their solemn walks! Such long lines of 
boys in corduroy, such streams of girls 
in pug bonnets, stuff gowns and white 
aprons, as pour forth from the schools 
and almshouses to be found in every 
quarter of the city! The Colston boys 
are less frequently seen, because the 
school has been removed to one of the 
suburbs, yet now and then one of their 
odd figures meets the eye. They wear 
a muffin cap of blue cloth with a yellow 
band around it and a yellow ball on its 
apex; a blue cloth coat with a long plait- 
ed skirt; a leathern belt, corduroy knee- 
breeches and yellow worsted stockings. 
Just such, in outside garb, was Chatter- 
ton a century ago, and thus he is repre- 
sented on his monument near Redcliff 
church. 

You are perhaps gazing skyward at 
some lordly campanile when a sudden 
rush of feet and hum of voices comes 
around the corner, and the dark street 
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is all aglow. These are the Red Maids, 
who walk the earth in scarlet gowns, set 


| off by white aprons: they owe the bright 
_ hues of their existence to Alderman Whit- 


son, who died in 1628, leaving funds to 
the mayor, burgesses and commonalty 
of the city of Bristol, ‘‘to the use and in- 
tent that they should therewith provide 
a fit and convenient dwelling-house for 
the abode of one grave, painful and 
modest woman of good life and con- 
versation, and for forty poor women- 
children (whose parents, being freemen 
and burgesses of the said city, should be 
deceased or decayed); that they should 
therein admit the said woman and forty 
poor women-children, and cause them 
to be there kept and maintained, and 
also taught to read English and to sew 
and do some other laudable work to- 
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CHATTERTON CENOTAPH. 


ward their maintenance; ... and should 
cause every one of the said children to go 
and be apparelled in red cloth, and to 
give their attendance on the said woman, 
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to attend and wait before the mayor and 
aldermen, their wives and others their as- 
sociates, to hear sermons on the Sabbath 
and festival days, and other solemn meet- 
ings of the said mayor and aldermen and 
their wives,’ etc. etc. These maids are 
admitted between the ages of eight and 
ten, and at eighteen are placed at service. 

Other aspects of Bristol are brought 
out in Pope's description of it in a letter 
to Mrs. Martha Blount.* Afterdescribing 
his drive from Bath and his 
crossing the bridge into Bris- 
tol, he continues: “From 
thence you come to a key 
along theold wall, with houses 
on both sides, and in the mid- 
dle of the street, as far as you 
can see, hundreds of ships, 
their masts as thick as they 
can stand by one another, 
which is the oddest and most 
surprising sight imaginable. 
This street is fuller of them 
than the Thames from Lon- 
don Bridge to Deptford, and 
at certain times only the wa- 
ter rises to carry them out; 
so that at other times a long 
street full of ships in the mid- 
dle and houses on both sides 
looks: like. a area ys. 
“The city of Bristol is very 
unpleasant, and no civilized 
company in it; only, the col- 
lector of the customs would 
have brought me acquainted 
with merchants of whom I 
hear no great character. The streets 
are as crowded as London, but the best 
image I can give you of it is, ’tis as if 
Wapping and Southwark were ten times 
as big, or all their people ran into Lon- 
don. Nothing is fine in it but the square, 
which is larger than Grosvenor Square, 
and well builded, with a very fine brass 
statue in the middle of King William on 
horseback; and the key, which is full of 
ships, and goes round half the square. 
The College Green is pretty and (like 
the square) set with trees. There is a 
cathedral, very neat, and nineteen par- 
ish churches.”’ 


* Gentleman's Magazine, 1807. 
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It is quite as curious to note what Pope 
omits as what he mentions. Heis much 
taken with a commonplace square, and 
with the mingling of ships and houses 


(which is truly effective), but the modern 


traveller would find the chief beauty of 
the city in its Gothic architecture, to which 
Pope gives one line—‘‘a cathedral, very 
neat, and nineteen parish churches.”’ Let 
the visitor ascend any one of the hills 
which overhang Bristol, and a beautiful 
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STEEP STREET, NOW PULLED DOWN. 


scene at once bursts upon his view: this 
is due to the pre-eminent beauty of the 
church-towers, the great stone lilies of 
the fifteenth century soaring above the 
dingy town; each, 

For holy service built, with high disdain 
Surveys this lower stage of earthly gain; 
and a hard struggle they have to hold 
their own against the menacing chim- 
ney-stacks of manufacturing England. 
All the poetry and aspiration of the past 
seems contending, shoulder to shoulder, 
in thick air with the material interests 

of the present. 
Strolling about through the grimy 
streets, one’s eye is caught by the sign 
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‘Quakers’ Friars,’’ and following up the 
narrow court to seek the meaning of this 
odd combination of opposing tdeas, one 
comes to the Friends’ school, occupying 
the remnant of a former priory of Black 
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Philadelphia and Penn streets, recall the 
residence here of William Penn in 1697, 
after his marriage with Hannah, daughter 
of Thomas Callowhill and granddaugh- 
ter of Dennis Hollister, prominent mer- 
chants of Bristol. These 
streets are believed to have 
been laid out and named by 
Penn on land belonging to 
Hollister. Another Friend 
was Richard Champion, the 
inventor of Bristol china and 
the friend of Burke. Cham- 
pion’s manufactory was not 
commercially a success, but 
his ware is now highly prized, 
and some few remaining 
pieces of a tea-service, pre- 
sented by Mr. and Mrs. Cham- 
pion to Mrs. Burke at the time 
the latter’s husband was re- 
turned member for Bristol, 
have brought thrice their 
weight in gold. 

In Castle street, not far from 
Quakers’ Friars, stands a pro- 
fusely ornamented mansion, 
now St. Peter's Hospital. The 
eastern portion is of consid- 
erable antiquity: the western 
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Friars. Itis a spot intimately associated 
with recollections of the early Friends. 
In 1690 the father of Judge Logan of 
Pennsylvania was master of this school. 
Adjoining the school is the Friends’ 
meeting-house, built in 1669 on what 
was then an open space near the priory, 
where George Fox often preached; and 
within the walls of the meeting-house this 
Quaker father took upon himself the state 
of matrimony. A local bard is inspired 
to sing: 
Many years ago, six hundred or so, 

The Dominican monks had a praying and eating 

house 

Just on the spot where a little square dot 


On the Bristol map marks the old Quakers’ meet- 
ing-house. 


A different scene it was once, I ween: 
No monk is now heard his prayers repeating ; 
And the singers and chaunters and black gallivanters 
Had never a thought of ‘‘a silent meeting.’”’ 


The streets near by, called Callowhill, 


was rebuilt in 1608. In the fif- 
teenth century the older por- 
tion was the residence of Thomas Norton, 
a famous alchemist, who, according to 
Fuller, ‘undid himself and all his friends 
who trusted him with money, living and 
dying very poor about the year 1477.""* 
Norton's ill-success was, however, in his 
own belief, the success of others. He 
declared that a merchant's wife of Bris- 
tol had stolen from him the e/¢xzr of Uife. 
“Some suspect her’ (says Fuller) “to 
have been the wife of William Cannings, 
contemporary with Norton, who started 
up to so great and sudden wealth—the 
clearest evidence of their conjecture.” 
The person here intended is no other 
than the great Bristol merchant William 
Canynge the younger, who was five times 
mayor and one of the rebuilders of Red- 
cliff church. His ships, which crowded 
the quays of Bristol, were a more evident 
source of wealth than any cunningly de- 


* Fuller’s Worthies. 
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vised elixir except in the eyes of a disap- 
pointed dreamer. The reflection that in 
this quaint old house was enacted a his- 
tory like to that of Balthazar Claes lends 
to it a strange fascination. 

The church of St. Mary Redcliff is, 
as ever, intimately associated with the 
name and genius of Chatterton: no 
saint in the calendar could have shed 
over it such an interest; and beautiful 
as it is, ‘‘the pride of Bristowe and the 
Westerne Land,’ how many visit it for 
its beauty alone? This 
is rather hard for the 
clericals: they are un- 
willing to forget that --.— 
Chatterton was an im- Sy 
postor and a suicide; 
and to have their church 
surrounded by a halo 
from such a source! 
bah! They have done 
what they could by re- 
moving his monument 
from consecrated 
ground and depriving ~ 
it of its inscription. vi 

In an old chest left to 
moulder in a room over 
the north porch of this 
church Chatterton pro- 
fessed to find the Rowley 
manuscripts. In this room, “here, in the 
full but fragile enjoyment of his brief and 
illusory existence, he stored the treasure- 
house of his memory with the thoughts 
that, teeming over his pages, have en- 
rolled his name among the great in the 
land of poetry and song. Happy here, 
ere his first joyous aspirations were re- 
pressed—ere the warm and genial emo- 
tions of his heart were checked — before 
time had dissipated his idle dreams, and 
neglect, contempt and distress had fas- 
tened on his mind, and hurried him on- 
ward to his untoward destiny.’’* 

This church is one of the finest exam- 
ples of the Perpendicular Gothic: it has 
been carefully restored, the work extend- 
ing over thirty years. The most inter- 
esting monuments are those of William 
Canynge the younger, the great Bristol 
merchant, who lies buried here with his 

* Churches of Bristol. 
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wife, his almoner, his brewer, his cook 
and other servants—a goodly family 
party: the cook is indicated by a knife 
and skimmer rudely cut upon a flat stone. 
There are two effigies of Canynge—one 
in his robes as mayor, the other in priest’s 
robes; for in his latter years, after the 
death of his wife, he took orders, and 
died in 1474 dean of Westbury. 

The memorial of Admiral Sir William 
Penn, father of the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania, is a conspicuous object in the nave 
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MUNIMENT-ROOM, ST. MARY REDCLIFF. 


—a mural tablet decorated with his hel- 
met, cuirass, gauntlets, sword, and tat- 
tered banners taken from the Dutch. 
Near it—a singular object in a church— 
is the rib of a whale which is believed 
to date from the year 1497, there being 
an entry in the town records of that 
year: “Pd. for settynge upp ye bone of 
ye bigge fyshe,” etc.;+ and as Sebastian 
Cabot had then just discovered New- 
foundland, it may have been one of the 
trophies of his voyage. But it long had 
a very different history: its origin being 
forgotten, there grew up a legend that it 
was the rib of a dun cowof gigantic build 
who gave milk to the whole parish of 
Redcliff, and whose slaughter, by Guy, 
earl of Warwick, threw all the milkmaids 
out of employment. It was in Redcliff 
church that both Southey and Coleridge 
were married. 
¢ Taylor’s Book about Bristol. 
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The cathedral, “very neat,’’ as Pope 
expresses it, would be a great treasure 
in New York, but in England, where 
Gothic structures so abound, it is far 
surpassed by several in its vicinity. It 
has suffered much from iconoclasts, both 
those who destroy and those who restore. 
The completion of the nave is now being 
rapidly. pushed forward, and will be fol- 
lowed by that of the towers—good evi- 
dence that the Gothic revival in Eng- 
land has not yet spent its force. In its 
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ADMIRAL PENN’S MONUMENT IN ST. MARY 
REDCLIFF. 


present condition the general effect of 
the building is disappointing, although 
there are many admirable details. The 
chapter-house and the archway below 
the church are fine relics of its Nor- 
man period. In the choir is the tomb 
of Bishop Butler, author of the Azalogy, 
for twelve years bishop of this diocese. 
There is also a tablet to his memory, 
erected in 1834, with an inscription by 
Southey. Among the monuments one 
finds two names which shine, it may be 
said, by reflected light—that of Mrs. 
Draper, Sterne’s “ Eliza,’”’ and Lady 
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Hesketh, Cowper’s devoted friend and 
cousin. A bust of Southey finds a place 
here as a tribute of respect in his native 
town; and the name of Sydney Smith 
comes to mind, who was a prebendary ~ 
of this cathedral. 

The city of Bristol, although essen- 
tially a manufacturing and commercial 
centre, is not deficient in names which 
have enjoyed a widespread literary rep- 
utation. All through the first half of the 
present century Bristol was associated 
with the colossal fame of Hannah More, 
but the idol is long since forgotten, and 
now, a little more than forty years after 
her death, many might ask, Who was 
Hannah More? She was the daughter 
of the schoolmaster at Stapleton, near 
Bristol, and was born on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary, 1745. She was one of five daugh- 
ters, who by the education received from 
their father were enabled to set up in 
Bristol a boarding-school for young la- 
dies which had the luck to become /ash- 
zonable. Hannah's literary reputation be- 
gan at the age of seventeen with a pas- 
toral drama, the Search after Happiness, 
written for, and performed by, the young 
ladies of the boarding-school. On this 
slender basis she visited London, was so 
fortunate as to attract the attention of 
Garrick, and was by him introduced into 
his brilliant circle. She must have been 
at that time both witty and pretty, for 
Mrs. Montagu and the Reynoldses were 
delighted with her, Dr. Johnson gave her 
pet names, and Horace Walpole called 
her Saint Hannah. Her next great suc- 
cess was her tragedy of Percy, in which 
Garrick sustained the principal character. 
and in which Mrs. Siddons afterward ap- 
peared. Later on, Mrs. More published 
some Sacred Dramas, but after the death 
of Garrick she abandoned dramatic wri- 
ting, her views leading her to take up 
what was called, in her day, “strict be- 
havior,” of which she now became the 
apostle. On her literary profits she re- 
tired to Cowslip Green, near Bristol, and 
later on to Barley Wood, where she was 
joined by her sisters, who were enabled 
to retire on the handsome profits of their 
school. But neither “strict behavior" 


nor anything else could weaken Han- 
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nah’s hold on her day and generation: | ley Wood, was taken on an excursion 
her Estimate of the Religion of the Fash- | to Cheddar Cliffs, then, as now, one of 
tonable World 
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the first year, 
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Corinne appear- 
ed when Lucilla, 
the heroine of 
Celebs, was at 
the height of her 
popularity, and 
much animated 
comparison was 
instituted be- 
tween Corinne 
and the rival she 
has long = sur- 
vived. 

The first op- 
position which 
Hannah More 
encountered 
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arose from her ef- 
forts to improve De 


the condition of 
the poor in her 
neighborhood 
by education 


and the forma- 
tion of benefit societies. The impulse | the “sights” of the vicinity. Mr. Wil- 


to this movement came from Mr. Wil- | berforce, while admiring the scenery, 
berforce, who, being on a visit at Bar- | chanced to fall into conversation with 
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one of the inhabitants, and learned, to 
his dismay, that the whole beautiful re- 
gion was sunk in ignorance and vice. 
This discovery was discussed in full con- 
clave on their return to Barley Wood, 
and Mrs. More undertook to have a 
school opened in Cheddar. The school 
proved a success, and by the aid of the 
subscriptions which her name brought 
from far and near she eventually ex- 
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tended the system over nine of the 
neighboring parishes, sunk in the bar- 
barism of English village-life of that 
day, of which Cowper’s village of Olney 
was an example. But this work did not 
go on as smoothly as the sale of Celebs: 
it at once aroused opposition from the 
large class who do not like to see old 
ruts abandoned, and was branded as 
Methodism —an epithet that was then 
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BARLEY WOOD, HANNAH MORE’S RESIDENCE, 


freely used as an extinguisher for any- 
thing novel, and was a “bugaboo” of 
whose terrors we can have in this day 
little conception. Hannah was accused 
of endeavoring to spread toleration, and 
a favorite charge against her was that 
she had partaken of “bread and wine 
in a meeting-house.” In vain her sis- 
ter Martha explained that she sinned in 
good company, for many “ High-Church 
people did the same, and one gentleman 
and lady with ten thousand pounds a 
year, who have always the Church pray- 
ers performed morning and evening in 
their family.” Although the bishop ex- 
cused her, it was determined that Han- 
nah was to be crushed by a review; but 
all was of no more avail than in the case 
of Miss Martineau, which has been re- 
cently recalled by her autobiography. 
Hannah survived it all, and stuck through 


thick and thin to her triumphant schools 
and her “strict behavior.”’ <A less harm- 
ful shaft was hurled by a Bristol wit on 
an occasion when her clothes took fire 
and she was saved by the stout quality 
of her gown: 

Vulcan to scorch thy gown in vain essays : 

Apollo strives in vain to fire thy lays. 


Hannah! the cause is visible enough: 
Stuff is thy raiment, and thy writings—stw77. 


A curious incident in Hannah More's 
life was her encounter with Ann Years- 
ley, the Bristol Milkwoman, of whom 
some account is given in Southey’s £s- 
say upon the Uneducated Poets, A gos- 
siping writer briefly states the case as 
follows: “This poor woman, as is well 
known, sold milk, and, from going to 
water it each morning at the Pierian 
font, caught at length the poetic fervor. 
Mrs. Hannah More, whom she served 
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with cream, was struck by the superior 
merit of her verses, and became her pa- 
troness. Mrs. More’s name was enough 
to sell worse poetry, or even worse milk, 
than Ann Yearsley’s. Milton had no 
such friend, and could not get twenty 
pounds for Faradise,; but Ann Years- 
ley’s book brought her some three hun- 
dred guineas. Han- 
nah More, as she was 
the artificer, wanted 
also to become the 
manager, of the milk- 
woman's little for- 
tune; but the milkwo- 
man thought she was 
competent to take 
care of it herself, and 
wanted to bind her 
boys out to trades. 
The lady - patroness 
was offended at the 
independence of the 
protégée, who had 
been taken from un- 
der the milk- pails; 
Ann Yearsley dared 
to differ from her 
benefactor, and was 
denounced as an un- 
grateful woman; all 
Mrs. More's idolaters 
declared against 
her, and the whole re- 
ligious world opened 
on her in full cry.’’* 
Lactilla (for so the 
Mores and Montagus 
called her) loudly re- 
monstrated: she ac- 
cused Hannah of be- 
ing envious of her tal- 
ents, and announced 
a new edition of her poems /reed from 
Mrs. More's corruptions. She carried 
her point, but, deprived of Mrs. More’s 
favor, she quickly sank back into mis- 
fortune and obscurity. 

The parents of Lord Macaulay were 
intimate friends of Mrs. More, and in 
her later years Hannah watched with 
tender interest the brilliant promise of 
that extraordinary youth. Young Ma- 

* The Churchgoer. 
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caulay was a not infrequent visitor at 
Barley Wood, and Mrs. More at one 
time devised her library to him, but 
afterward withdrew the bequest, owing 
to her doubts of the “strictness” of Ma- 
caulay’s views. Poor Macaulay! He 
failed to win the esteem of two great 
female writers: the one feared he had 


WINE STREET, THE BIRTHPLACE OF ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


no “religion ;’’ the other declared he 
had no “heart.” 

As the Misses More began to get on 
in the seventies, one after the other 
died, and Barley Wood (or Mauritania, 
as wags called it) grew desolate. Then 
occurred the last great event of Han- 
nah’s life—her fight from Barley Wood. 
It suddenly transpired that for three 
years her eight servants had been in 
full enjoyment of high life below stairs 
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It was discovered that they had given 
large orders to tradesmen in her name; 
they had intercepted sums of money in- 
tended for charity, and when the whole 
household was supposed to be at rest 
they were supping on presents of game 
sent to Mrs. More; they had secretly 
harbored in the house one of their rel- 
atives who had lost her place for dis- 
reputable conduct: in short, Mrs. Jel- 
laby’s household would have been a 
paradise in comparison with this one. 
What did Hannah do? She left for ever 
the home of her life: she vam away/ A 
house was secretly taken at Clifton, and 
after she had fled the servants received 
a quarter’s wages in advance with im- 
mediate dismissal. It must be said for 
Mrs. More that during her sisters’ life- 
time she had had nothing to do with the 
housekeeping; further, she was in very 
ill health, and had not been down stairs 
for seven years; but, with all the pallia- 
tions that may be offered, is it not start- 
ling to find that this woman’s influence 
had pervaded the civilized world with the 
exception of that little corner of it which 
was to be found under her own roof? 
This incident, together with the quarrel 
with Lactilla, suggests that Mrs. More 
did not exert fersonally a very strong 
influence. In regard to her servants she 
relied upon the deathbed harangue with 
which Mrs. Martha had consigned her 
to their care, and her confidence was 
kept up by the texts of Scripture which 
they each night carefully repeated to her 
before retiring to eat her game. 

In the heyday of Hannah More's pop- 
ularity there were living in Bristol or its 
vicinity three young men who were to 
bring in the new literary epoch by which 
Hannah has been forgotten— Coleridge, 
Southey and Wordsworth. Both South- 
ey and Coleridge were introduced to Mrs. 
More by Cottle. Southey was invited to 
pass a day at Cowslip Green: he pleased 
equally all five of the sisters, and Han- 
nah pronounced him “one of the most 
elegant and intellectual young men they 
had seen.” In 1814, Cottle conferred a 
like favor on Coleridge: they went down 
to Barley Wood, where for the space of 
two hours Coleridge delighted the five- 
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leaved clover with his brilliant talk, but, 
unluckily, a titled visitor coming in, the 
poor philosopher was left to finish his 
soliloquy alone. 

Southey was born in Bristol, at No. 9 
Wine street, now the sign of the Golden 
Key. His father, a draper, carried on 
his business under the sign of a hare: 
although all his life a shopkeeper, he 
had been brought up in the country, and 
was passionately fond of country sports. 
He related of his first experience of city 
life in London that, happening to look 
out at the shop-door just as a porter 
was passing with a hare in his hands, 
it brought the country so vividly before 
him that he burst into tears, and the im- 
pression was so lasting that years after, 
when opening a shop in Bristol, he took 
the hare for a sign, having it painted on 
a pane in the window on each side of the 
door and printed on the shop-bills. Of 
Robert Southey’s recollections of Bristol 
there is his own very charming account 
in the first volume of his Zzfe by his son. 

We return to Pope's letter to Mrs. Mar- 
tha Blount for his description of Clifton: 
‘Passing still along by the river, you 
come to a rocky way on one side, over- 
looking green hills on the other: on that 
rocky way nise several white houses, and 
over them red rocks; and as you go far- 
ther more rocks above rocks, mixed with 
green bushes, and of different colored 
stone. This, at a mile’s end, terminates 
in the house of the Hot Well, where- 
abouts lie several pretty lodging-houses, 
open to the river with walks of trees. 
When you have seen the hills seem to 
shut upon you and to stop any farther 
way, you go into the house, and looking 
out at the back door, a vast rock of an 
hundred feet high, of red, white, green, 
blue and yellowish marbles, all blotch- 
ed and variegated, strikes you quite in 
the face; and, turning on the left, there 
opens the river at a vast depth below, 
winding in and out, and accompanied 
on both sides with a continued range of 
rocks up to the clouds, of an hundred 
colors, one behind another, and so to 
the end of the prospect, quite to the sea. 
But the sea nor the Severn you do not 
see: the rocks and river fill the eye, and 
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terminate the view much like the broken 
scenes behind one another in a play- 
house. 

“Upon the top of those high rocks by 
the Hot Well, which I have described to 
you, there runs on one side a large down 
of fine turf for 
about three 
miles. It looks 
too frightful to 
approach the 
brink and look 
down upon the 
river; but in 
many parts of 
this down the 
valleys descend 
gently, and you 
see all along the 
windings of the 
stream and the 
opening of the 
rocks, which 
turns close in 
upon you from 
Space to space 
for several miles 
in toward the 
sea. There is 
first, near Bris- 
tol, a little vil- 
lage upon this 
down called Clif- 
ton, where are 
very pretty lodg- 
ing-houses, over- 
looking all the 
woody hills, and 
steep cliffs and 
very green val- 
leys within half 
a mile of the 
Wells, where in 
the summer it 
must be delicious 
walking and rid- 
ing, for the plain 
extends, one way, many miles: partic- 
ularly, there is a tower that stands close 
at the edge of the highest rock, and sees 
the stream turn quite round it; and all the 
banks, one way, are wooded in a gentle 
slope for near a mile high, quite green; 
the other bank all inaccessible rock, of 
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an hundred colors and odd shapes, some 
hundred feet perpendicular.” 

The reputation of the Hot Well, whose 
waters Pope was sent to drink, has utter- 
ly collapsed. The Hot Well house was 
long ago removed to admit a widening 














of the river, and the well itself is now 
inaccessible. There is no spa, once of 
great reputation, that has sunk into such 
complete oblivion as the Clifton Hot 
Well: this may be due, in part, to the 
exaggerated estimate that was formed 
of the virtue of the water, and to the 
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blamable practice which prevailed of 
sending patients heré at their last gasp 
as a forlorn hope. Of too many it might 
be said as in these lines from the epitaph 
on his wife by the poet Mason in Bristol 
cathedral : 

To Bristol’s fount I bore with trembling care 

Her faded form: she bowed to taste the wave, 

And died. 

The little village of Clifton has now 
become a handsome suburb, where re- 
side the wealthy successors of the mer- 
chant-venturers of Bristol. It is con- 
tinuous with Bristol, and where the one 
begins or the other ends is not evident 
except to the parish authorities. The 
downs are what they were in Pope's 
time, with the exception of what is now 
their most striking feature—the suspen- 
sion bridge across the chasm. As early 
as 1753, Mr. Vick, an alderman of Bris- 
tol, bequeathed one thousand pounds, to 
be kept at interest until they should reach 
ten thousand, when the amount was to 
be expended upon a stone bridge across 
the Avon. Nearly eighty years after, in 
1830, the fund had reached eight thou- 
sand pounds, and it was determined to 
form a company to push forward the 
project: a plan for a suspension bridge 
by Mr. Brunel was accepted at an esti- 
mated cost of fifty-seven thousand pounds, 
and subscriptions were vigorously solicit- 
ed. On the 27th of August, 1836, the 
foundation -stone was laid in the pres- 
ence of the members of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
then holding its sixth annual meeting in 
Bristol. The work went on slowly for 
seven years, at the end of which it was 
abandoned for want of funds, forty-five 
thousand pounds having been expended, 
including the legacy of eight thousand. 
For nearly twenty years the towers and 
abutments stood, unsightly objects in a 
lovely scene, until in 1860 the Hunger- 
ford suspension bridge in London was 
taken down, and it was found that its 
chains might be made use of to carry 
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out the uncompleted plan at Clifton. A 
new company was formed with a capital 
of thirty-five thousand pounds, in ten- 
pound shares, and at length, in Decem- 
ber, 1864, the bridge was thrown open to 
the public. Its span is seven hundred 
and two feet; height from low water, two 
hundred and eighty-seven feet. An in- 
scription on one of the piers thus epito- 
mizes its story: ‘‘Suspensa vix via fit.” 

There are many reflections which may 
be called up by a glance over the brink 
of the chasm at Clifton. Down this mud- 
dy ditch dropped the little Matthew, with 
the Cabots in command, bound for the 
discovery of America; borne on the sur- 
face of this liquid mud, the Great Western 
(built at Bristol) found its way to the sea 
and demonstrated the practicability of 
steam traffic with America; and if you 
ask why Bristol now has so little share 
in that traffic, although reasons as plenty 
as blackberries will be showered upon 
you, perhaps you will find as convin- 
cing a reason as any in the sight of this 
narrow and tortuous channel. Now, at 
last, docks are being built at the mouth 
of the Avon, and one adapted to the 
largest vessels was opened on the 24th 
of February, 1877. The prospects of 
present success cannot be brilliant in 
the prevalent depression of the Atlantic 
trade, yet, to have heard the wild talk in 
February, one would have thought that 
the dock had only to open its mouth (or 
gate) to have the great plums of trade at 
once fall into it. The company is too 
wise to expect to catch birds simply by 
hanging out a cage: every one waits to 
see what dar¢they will offer. It is claim- 
ed that the passage from New York to 
Avonmouth may be made in a day less 
than to the Mersey, and mails and pas- 
sengers forwarded thence to London 
in three hours. May we soon have the 
pleasure of welcoming American friends 
on Avonmouth Dock! 

ALFRED S. GIBBS. 
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TABLEAU VIVANT. 


FTER years of patient endeavor, of 
hope deferred and heart oftentimes 
made sick, Paletta found herself at last 
in Paris. Behind her were years of anx- 
ious calculations and shabby economies, 
a chequered pathway of brilliant ambi- 
tions and sombre discouragements. Be- 
fore her was another vista of several years 
of art-study in the great capital—a vista 
arched, she could not but know, by as 
heavy clouds as had ever darkened her 
path. Yet she fe/¢, even although she 
could not see its end, that the forward 
vista climbed ever upward toward glori- 
ous heights, upon which the storms of 
despair never beat, and where she could 
more nearly touch upon the divine ideals 
that ever elude the grasp of even the lofti- 
est of earth’s climbers. 

And thus she was content. Paletta 
was yet a little young, it must be said, 
yet in that blessed youthfulness when the 
loins are girded with the strength that re- 
duces mountains to molehills and forces 


the Apollyon of dismay to flee from out 
every dark valley. 

Behold Paletta—twenty-three years 
of age, with a winy color upon her lips, 
the faintest perceptible shadow of fading 
upon the roses of her cheeks, a little anx- 
ious wrinkle between her earnest gray 
eyes, a slight nasal twang in her New 
England voice, and a fresh flounce upon 
her old black alpaca dress —the first 
morning of her experience in an atelier 
des dames in Paris! She had come down 
the hill from her dark little room on 
Montmartre, fancying that the gray De- 
cember day was crystalline, that the dingy 
Rue Germain Pillon—with its dirty ga- 
mins of both sexes in cropped hair and 
blouses or white caps and black gowns, 
its frowsy women slouching in doorways, 
its succession of odorous cuzsznes bour- 
geoises, vile-smelling /avozrs, cheap fruit- 
shops and plebeian cremeries, its slimy 
cobblestones, its gutters running of with 
laughing waters, and sending up scents 
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not of spicy isles ensphered by sun-illu- 
mined seas—was a rainbow arch over 
which she passed with airy tread toward 
the Krug studio. For had she not at 
last finished for ever the detestable pho- 
tograph-coloring which had been a daily 
crucifixion of all her artistic feelings for 
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‘JE VIEN ME PROPOSER COMME MODELE, 


MESDAMES.”’ 


years? Had she not at last reached the 
Enchanted Land for which she had labor- 
ed and pined for half her life? Hadshe 
not clothes enough to last her with patient 
mendings and persistent remakings for 
two years? Had she not a thousand dol- 
lars at the Crédit Lyonnais? And did not 
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that stately entrance before her lead into 
a spacious courtyard, and that courtyard 
open upon the famous Afeler des Dames, 
where, at the feet of celebrated masters 
of form and color, she was to learn some 
of the mysteries of the art to which she 
had vowed her life? 

Within the court, before the handsome 
building whose story after story of im- 
mense north windows showed it to be a 
collection of artists’ studios, she found an 
interesting fableau vivant. A group of 
chattering models came laughing across 
the sunny court. In one corner loomed 
a huge square object surmounted by the 
conical crown of a Tyrolean hat. No- 
thing else was visible except a pair of 
gaitered feet mixed among the legs of a 
sketching-easel, making the whole seem 
some queer phenomenal creature which 
science had not yet classified or named. 
Before this phenomenon stood —or ra- 
ther fidgeted—a beautiful Arabian horse 
with flashing eyes, and limbs clean cut 
as if by Doric chisel in marble of Penteli- 
cus, This superb animal was held by two 
grooms, one at his head, the other hold- 
ing first one foot, then another, as the or- 
der to pose the unwilling model fraction- 
ally in the attitude of a prancing, curvet- 
ing Bucephalus came from the square, 
five - legged, unnamed creature in the 
corner. 

“Ah!” thought Paletta as she follow- 
ed her shadow over the sunny pavement, 
“the famous animal - painter Jacques 1s 
behind that great square canvas, I know, 
for I saw him there yesterday painting a 
struggling sheep.” 

The large room was closely packed 
with easels—so closely, indeed, that an 
inadvertent motion of hand or foot often 
sent a wave of excitement through the 
whole atelier. Heads of every color, 
from youthful flaxen to venerable gray, 
were bent over their labors. Hecubas 
and Helens worked side by side; maul- 
sticks everywhere gave the scene the 
appearance of a winter-denuded thicket; 
plaster hands, feet and torsos hung upon 
the walls; bull- headed Nero swelled 
upon a shelf beside the mutilated Venus 
which is a revelation of the glory that 
merely human beauty can attain with- 
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out a gleam borrowed from the divine; 
fat Vitellius seemed to snore open-eyed 
beside lean and wakeful Julius Caesar; 
a mask of Medusa leaned lovingly upon 
the shoulder of Dante; Apollo Belvedere 
smiled upon an écorché—in atelier par- 
lance “skun man;”’ finished and unfin- 
ished studies of heads, bodies and de- 
tached sections of bodies hung from 
nails in every possible and impossible 
place. Upon a slightly elevated plat- 
form sat the model in his usual street- 
costume, with oily hair, parted in the 
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middle, falling in long waves upon his 
shoulders. A spiky circle rested upon 
his brow, and upon his face was such a 
stupendous yet futile effort after an ex- 
pression of divine sweetness and resig- 
nation as caused maulsticks to separate 
themselves every now and then from the 
denuded thicket and to wabble vaguely 
about his mouth or play wildly in his hair, 
accompanied by the commands, “ Posez 
la bouche!"’ ‘ Posez les yeux!” or, in 
good American accents, accompanied 
with a sniff of wrath, “Call 42 a good 
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“THE BEST CHRIST IN tine” 


Christ? Umph! He'd pose better as 
a first-class Cheshire cat.”’ 

The model’s divine smile broadened 
suddenly into a very human grin. 

‘Do you understand English, mon- 
sieur?’’ demanded Miss New Haven 
suspiciously, remembering the freedom 
with which the personal merits and de- 
fects of the French and Italian models 
were usually discussed in their presence 
in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 

‘A leetle, mademoiselle: I have lived 
in Londres during two years.” 

‘‘ As artists’ model ?” 

“Oui, mademoiselle. I have made the 
Jesuses, the St. Johns and the Judases 


for the great English artists teel I have 
ennuied myself énormement.”’ 

“Why ?” 

“Because ze artists Anglaise are ze 
masters vairy difficile, not comme les 
artists Francais. Zey demand zat ze 
model pose during two hours sans re- 
pose, and zey nevvair give of to drink 
to ze model.” 

“Did you return to Paris when you 
ennuied yourself so énormement?”’ ask- 
ed a yellow-haired English girl who had 
painted countless vaporous and ravish- 
ing Eurydices and filmy Echoes from 
broad-waisted, pug-nosed Cockney mod- 
els, and who always declared that she 
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would recognize a “‘professional’”’ even 
among the shining hosts of heaven. 

“Non, mademoiselle. I rested at Lon- 
dres to make la musique.” 

“The music ?” 

‘Comme ¢a;” and the Italian made 
sundry rotary motions of the arm, as if 
grinding an invisible hand-organ. 

“Did you earn more money with the 
music or as model?’ asked Mademoi- 
selle Emilie, the girl-artist from Madrid, 
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comme la France, and ze Anglaises aime 
bettaire ze gods of ze old Greek hommes. 
In la France zey aime ze true religion, 
and I gain mooch money, and am in ze 
Salon many times evairy year, because 
I am ze best Christ in Paris.” 

A wail swept up from French. Ameri- 
can, English, Swedish, Spanish, Norwe- 
gian, Russian and West Indian bosoms. 

“We'll embrace the religion and the 
gods of the old Greek hommes then, or 

throw ourselves 
ipto the profound- 
est gulfs of infidel- 
ity, while we re- 
main in Paris,” 
ejaculated Bostonia 
in a vigorous stage- 
aside. 

“ELVES <YOU a 
wife?’ asked Ma- 
dame Deschamps, 
a fashionable por- 

| trait - painter. 

' “Oui, madame. 
Ma-femme is Lu- 
creza, whom you 
know. She has 
made the nymphs 
and goddesses for 
a thousand pic- 
tures, but now she 
is so much fat that 
the messieurs will 
have her only for 
the head, although 
she still poses for 
the exsemble in 
the ateliers des 

\ dames.” 

Say eter Here the best 

Christ in Paris 


THE ELDER SWEDE AND ARAMINTA SHODDY, 


with black hair dyed golden, who always 
swore by Murillo’s Virgins, and who did 
her work dreamily, as if the motions of 
her hands were timed to the languorous 
rhythm of some far-off, daintily-touched 
guitar beneath vine-wreathed balcony 
and starlit sky. 

“In Londres I gained more money 
as musician. In Angleterre zere is not 
mooch love of ze Christ, ze St. John and 
ze Judas. It is not a Catholic country, 


grinned _ satanical- 
ly as a polyglot howl went up from 
among the students. 

“That's his tit for the tat of the ‘ Che- 
shire cat,’’’ laughed Madame Lafarge, a 
French-American Corinne with an all- 
French moustache. 

“We won't have Lucreza again if 
she is too fat to pose for the nude ex- 
cept in a /adies’ studio,’ snapped the 
elder Swede. 

‘Oh, I have forgotten to say zat she 
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has upset ze pail since eight days,” 
chuckled the man. 

‘Upset the pail?’ And twenty pairs 
of eyes looked full of interrogation- 
points. 

“Giggle! giggle! giggle!’’ came sput- 
teringly from behind Concordia’s easel 
as she gasped, ‘Don’t you understand ? 
He has improved his English among the 
Americans in Géréme’s studio, and he 
means she kicked the 
bucket eight days ago.” 

‘Quelle langue! quelle 
langue est la langue 
Ameéricaine!"’ sniffed the 
elder Swede, wiping off a 
brushful of “turps’’ in her 
back hair. 

Paletta twisted her head 
so as to peer through the 
forest of easels at the last 
speaker. 

“What daubs se must 
make !’’ she thought, gaz- 
ing at spectacled green 
eyes and hay-colored hair 
a la Chinotse with her fix- 
ed idea that “an artistic 
nature always wrought a 
semblance of its own beau- 
ty upon its outward form.”’ 

“What was the Greek 
religion?’ questioned a 
girlish voice. 

Paletta twisted her neck 
again. “What lovely 
ideals must blossom upon 
her canvases!” she 
thought as she saw a fair 
vision of rose-tints, creamy texture and 
sculptured lines ensphered in a halo of 
golden hair. 

‘““Who is that poor woman who has so 
mistaken her vocation ?” she asked with 
compassionate gesture toward the coiffure 
ala Chinotse. 

“That? Oh, that’s the celebrated 
Swedish artist, Miss Thingumbobbia, of 
whom you have heard, of course. She 
returns to Stockholm next week to paint 
the king’s portrait. Mon Dieu! but I 
would give all my hair for the genius of 
her little finger !’’ answered pretty Ma- 


demoiselle Hubert, scraping her palette 
VoL. XXII.—2 
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viciously, as if it were responsible for her 
artistic inferiority to the gifted Thingum- 
bobbia. 

‘“Q-o-o-h !"" gasped Paletta. ‘“‘ But who 
is the sweet creature with golden hair, 
who looks infused with fair ideals to her 
very finger-tips ?”’ 

“She? Oh, she’s Miss Araminta Shod- 
dy from Michigan Avenue, Chicago, who 
is finishing her education in Paris. She 


AN AMIABLE MADONNA ! 


comes here twice a week for drawing- 
lessons from the antique, and also in 
pursuit of general information, I should 
think, judging from her questions. Only 
yesterday she said, ‘ Ladies, who can tell 
me the costume of the Venus de Melos? 
I have an idea that it would be stunning 
for my next fancy-dress ball !’”’ 

‘*Ladies,’’ cried Miss San Francisco, 
invisible among the easels, “has Profes- 
sor Manley given out the subject of our 
composition for next week ?”’ 

‘““Yes,”’ answered a dozen voices— 
“The Flight into Egypt.’”’ 

“Oh, Miss Shoddy, Miss Shoddy, w?/ 
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‘6 H-E-A-VENLY CHEESE FOR A FRANC A POUND ?”’ 


something else, making a few touches of 
the brush upon several canvases, crossing 
others with a network of charcoal-lines 
to prove inaccuracy of drawing, distrib- 
uted “ves dbiens and pas mals judiciously, 
and then with a pleasant “Bon jour, mes- 
dames,’ passed away, leaving behind 
him about an equal measure of delight 
and dismay. 

‘IT hope his bed-clothes will always 
come up at the foot!’ growled Austina, 
whose canvas looked like a map of a 
humming-bird’s flight done in charcoal. 

‘“‘Let’s all subscribe and buy The An- 
gel a bouquet for Christmas,’”’ gushed 
enthusiastically the British blonde God- 
salina, upon whom one of the fas mals 
had fallen, and who had the true faith 
of her nation in the efficacy of “tips”’ 
for sovereign or beggar. 

Then the model stretched his legs, re- 
turned to his normal and carnal expres- 
sion of countenance, and disappeared to 
return no more till the morrow, leaving 
the platform vacant awaiting the nude 
female model who was engaged for the 
afternoon. The atelier was abandoned 
to Sophie, the femme de menage, who 
stirred the fires, gathered stray brushes 
from the floor, changed the background 
drapery for the afternoon model, re- 


arranged the easels into afternoon posi- 
tion, and brought out glasses and plates 
for the ladies, who lunched in the ante- 
room. And then a looker-on in a Pa- 
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risian atelier des dames would readily 
have understood the words, “ He’s gone, 
girls!’ even were that looker-on deafer 
than the deafest old woman who ever 
mistook a thunder-clap for one of her 
lord's champion snores. In the ante- 
room conversation ran during lunch in 
various channels. Some of the ladies 
discussed the ever-absorbing topic of the 
price of living, and boasted of marvellous 
exploits in the way of economy. Other 
and fewer students, to whom money was 
as the dust upon the bust of Pallas over 





SATURDAY EVE. 


the studio-door, talked of the last “first 
representations’ at the Frangais, of 
Croisette’s rapidly amplifying figure, of 
Sarah Bernhardt’s unnecessary immod- 
esty in dressing Racine’s Andromaque, 
of the Grant reception at Healy’s, of 
Lefevre’s slipperiness of texture, of the 
lack of the true sentiment of piety in 
Bouguereau's religious pictures, of the 
harum-scarum amusements among the 
Americans at Bonnat’s atelier, and the 
latest gossip of the private studios. 
“Want to know where you can buy just 
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h-e-a-venly cheese for a franc a pound ?” 
mumbles young Madame New Jersey 
with her mouth full of Gruyére. 

“Where?” from several excited lis- 
teners. 

“Over in the Latin Quarter, close by 
the Rue Jacob Brasserie, where so many 
American students hold daily symposia.”’ 

“Tl go and buy a quarter of a pound 
this very evening,” said Miss Providence 
energetically. 

“I too! I too! et moi aussi!’ cried 
others of the many who lived @ Za Bohe- 
mienne in lofty mansards of maz- 
sons meublées, dining at cheap res- 
taurants, breakfasting by aid of 
spirit-lamps from corners of dress- 
ing-tables and lunching on char- 
cuterté in the anteroom of the 
Krug studio, searching high and 
low for “cheapness” as for a pearl 
of great price. 

“And pay twelve sous for your 
omnibus fare!"’ cried the practical 
little Illinois maiden, Dixonia. 

“Je suis a vous, mesdames,”’ 
said the favorite model, Alphonse, 
at the door. 

‘Alas, sweet Adonis! we have 
engaged our people for the next 
three weeks.” 

“And I am desolé, mesdames, 
that you have not want of me;” 
and the graceful Alphonse melted 
away like a snow-wreath in a south 
wind. 

At one o'clock came the sallow 
Irenchwoman, with the face of a 
Gorgon and the figure of a Juno, 
who posed for the evsemdb/e. She 
stood against the dark crimson 
background, outlined pure and white 
like a marvel of Phidian sculpture upon 
which the Spirit of Life had slightly 
breathed. So still, so white, so coldly, 
purely statuesque she seemed, that one 
sometimes entirely forgot that she was 
else than the fair statue born from the 
block of marble at the command of a 
divine genius, till the chiselled arms were 
seen to quiver and the sculptured knees 
to almost bend. Then a reproachful cry 
ran through the atelier: “Shame! shame! 
We have forgotten that she was a woman 
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and not a statue, and have kept her 
posing two hours without a repose.” 

‘“How much do you earn by this wea- 
risome business?’ asked Paletta pitying- 
ly as the tired model, wrapped in a thread- 
bare waterproof, cowered over the stove 
during ‘‘the repose.” 

“If I pose for a half day of each 
week like this in an atelier des dames, 
I earn twenty-five francs a week, but 
what I earn by posing for artists in pri- 
vate studios depends much upon chance. 
Sometimes I am needed only for a leg or 
arm or bust, or even hand: then I earn 
less of course, for it makes broken hours. 
I would demand much more from the 
ateliers des dames had I a handsome 
face, but always my ensemble is painted 
with the head of a prettier model where 
there is any purpose of using me in a 
picture.” 

‘‘Do you become often as fatigued as 
you are now ?”’ continued Paletta. 

‘Often more so. I have posed for 
nearly an hour upon one foot with ex- 
tended arms in a dance of bacchantes, 
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till I have fainted. Oftentimes Iam kept 
in a running position upon one foot, with 
the other far behind me, in Atalanta’s 
race; sometimes suspended by cords 
from the ceiling, with arms and legs in 
horribly uncomfortable positions, till ev- 
erything seems to spin before me.” 

“Do you dislike to pose for male art- 
ists?’ asked Paletta, 

“Dislike? Why should I with so fine 
a figure as this?’ answered the woman, 
throwing off her cloak to resume her 
pose. “I'd like it better if I had a hand- 
some face, but I’d like it much worse if 
I had flabby flesh or buniony feet.” 

Paletta saw that no question of mod- 
esty entered the model’s mind, and she 
went back to her easel to paint the round- 
ed limbs and marble huelessness of fair 
Dian, chastest of all Olympia's deities, 
wondering if, after all, what is called 
modesty does not come as much of hab- 
it as of nature—if the veiled face of 
the Oriental is not as immodest as the 
unclothedness of the artist’s model. 

MARGARET B. WRIGHT. 


“AUF DEM HEIMWEG.” 


HY light streams far, thou gladdening star, 
O’er vale and forest, tower and town: 
From land and sea men look to thee, 
In every clime, as night comes down. 
But ah! were all the eyes that mark 
Thy rising, closed in endless dark, 
Undimmed would glitter still 
Thy bright unpitying spark! 


I heed thee not. 


In yonder cot, 


As home I haste, from toil set free, 
Through dusk and damp the casement-lamp 

Shines clear across the fields for me. 
Dear light! dear heart! how well I know, 
If bitter Death should lay me low, 

Dark would that casement be, 
And quenched your winsome glow! 


MARY KFELY BOUTELLE. 
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THROUGH WINDING WAYS. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘““T CAN'T reach it,” declared Georgy. 

“You boys are all growing so tall 
that a girl has to mount on stilts in 
order to go about with you.” 

“T will find a log,” said I, looking 
about us. 

“Come!” struck in Jack Holt, laugh- 
ing, “make a footstool of me, Georgy ;” 
and without another word he flung him- 
self flat on his face. She was never loath 
to put her foot upon any of our necks, 
figuratively speaking, and now, with a 
burst of laughter, she took Jack at his 
word, and planting herself on his shoul- 
ders peered down through the coils of 
Virginia creeper into the cunningly de- 
vised bird’s nest in the hollow of an 
oak tree. There were five delicately 
tinted eggs, and she tried in vain to 
squeeze her slim hand through the 
aperture and possess herself of them. 

‘Getting tired, Jack ?”’ she asked pres- 
ently. 

‘““No,”’ he answered, his face still kiss- 
ing the moss: “I don't tire so easily in 
your service, Georgy.” 

I felt rather bitter against them both. 
I would have died to serve this girl, I 
told myself, yet such an opportunity left 
me dull and cold. I was always dream- 
ing of doughty deeds to please her, yet 
if she dropped her handkerchief I could 
hardly stoop to pick it up. 

“Oh, get up, Jack!” cried Harry Dart, 
whose lip had been curling in angry 
scorn as he watched the performance: 
‘you are by far too good to be trodden 
under foot by any girl, let alone Georgy 
Lenox.” 

Georgy tripped down from her tempo- 
rary throne and made Harry a little cour- 
tesy. “Do you mean to say that you 
would not be glad to be trodden under 
foot by Georgy Lenox?’ she asked, 
laughing and tossing her curls. 

He gave a contemptuous shrug: “ Wait 
until I give you an opportunity. Floyd 


and I don’t make fools of ourselves for 
any girls.” 

‘““Come, come, Harry !’’ said Jack, who 
had risen from the ground and was now 
wiping off the earth-stains from his 
clothes, ““don't spoil our day by being 
disagreeable.—Shall we go on, Georgy ?”’ 
He gave her a peculiar glance in which 
there was less of humility than gentle 
command, and she sprang after him 
and put her hand within his arm. He 
did not serve her for rewards as yet, and 
was used to as many blows as smiles, and 
this was a rare condescension on her part. 

Georgy was fifteen—of the same age 
as Harry, but considerably younger than 
Jack, who was two years older than his 
cousin, while I was the youngest of the 
three. We had been playmates all our 
lives, and had each of us found in Georgy 
Lenox the only girl-friend of our boyhood. 
She had been a beauty from her infancy, 
and her wiles had grown with her growth 
and strengthened with her strength; and 
now her myriad tricks of mischief, caprice 
and cruelty were too closely identified 
with what was most bewitching in her 
not to have become additional charms 
for us. In those days, while we were still 
hobbledehoys, she pleased us the more 
that she had, with the precocity of her 
sex, quite outstripped us where all subtle 
social forces are concerned. Although 
she could be a hoyden still, it was quite 
as easy for her to assume the part of an 
elegant young lady, equipped for society 
with charming manners, a fastidious taste 
and indifferent ease. We occasionally 
laughed at her airs, but inwardly ad- 
mired her superb assumptions of care- 
less superiority: had she become timid, 
docile, admiring toward us, I dare say her 
reign would not have lasted the day out. 

Harry flung his arm about me, and we 
followed Jack and Georgy deeper and 
deeper into the wood. It was the last 
Saturday in May, and the fairest day of 
the year. Thethickets were full of mys- 
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terious sounds, and one could almost feel 
the beating of the delicate pulses of the 
springing, expanding life about us. I 
knew all the secrets of this forest, and 
loved no place half so well in Belfield 
outside of my own home. Nature, too, 
seemed tenderer of it than of other wild- 
nesses, and had set the seal of her choice 
upon it with every gift of fern and vine 
and moss and lichen. No axe had in- 
vaded these solitudes for years except to 
prune away a too riotous undergrowth 
along the cart-path: the trees grew in 
grand natural aisles, and to look through 
the noble colonnade into mysterious vistas 
of copsewood gloom and stillness was for 
me to thrill with that blissful agony of 
youthful emotion which is our first pre- 
monition of the unreachable secret that 
underlies the universe. 

“Did you ever think,” said Harry to 
me earnestly, “that you would like to 
leave the world behind you for ever 
and live altogether in the woods, with 
only the trees and birds for company?” 

But, dearly although I loved the woods, 
I could not answer him that I should be 
willing to resign my home, my mother, 
my friends and social joys for the life 
of a hermit. 

‘It's pleasant to see people,” I sug- 
gested. 

‘I’m not sure of that,’’ Harry rejoined 
with sudden misanthropy. “See what 
a hard world it is! I feel to-day like 
Achilles in his tent.” 

“But I don’t like Achilles: he was 
only sullen because he had lost Briseis. 
Surely, Harry, you don’t mind it that 
Georgy has gone on with Jack?” 

Harry laughed loud and long: “That 
would be a good joke! As if I cared for 
Georgy Lenox! But it does make me 
angry to see Jack so taken up with 
her. Did you see her new shoes ?” 

There could be no question of that. 

‘Jack bought them for her,” said Harry 
with angry emphasis. ‘‘Hespends all his 
money on her, and [ think it is a shame. 
She told him at first she could not come 
to-day, because she had nothing to wear 
on her feet except thin slippers. What 
does Jack do but post off to John Ed- 
wards and buy her a pair of boots at 
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once!’ He paused a moment, then 
burst out: “Just look at them!’ 

Georgy had flung her flowers at Jack, 
and having jumped across the little brook 
which meandered through the wood, now 
nodded at him defiantly, tossing her long 
curls, while her eyes sparkled and her 
color rose. He too sprang over the 
stream, with pretended anger, and she 
gave a little shriek and flew down the 
path, with him in pursuit. Jack was 
clumsy and not built for speed, while 
Georgy had the spring of a fawn; but 
I suspect she was willing to be caught, 
for when we next gained a glimpse of 
them she was sitting on a stump fan- 
ning herself with her broad - brimmed 
hat, which had fallen off, while he was 
leaning against a tree looking at her. 

“He has kissed her—I know he has,” 
Harry whispered to me with a bitter look. 
“IT would die before I would kiss her 
when she behaved like that!” 

I was in asort of tremor. I was too 
young to be in love in the ordinary sense 
of the phrase, but I was aghast at the 
thought of the bloom of her cheeks and 
lips being plucked like roses in a hedge- 
row. She was precious to my imagina- 
tion, yet, for all her every-day reality, 
scarcely nearer to my aspirations than 
Lady Edith Plantagenet or Ellen, Lady 
of the Lake. 

‘I don’t care,” muttered Harry dog- 
gedly —‘‘I don’t care. I dare say he 
means to marry her when he grows 
up, but I don’t care.” 

Floyd,” called out Georgy, “can’t 
you show me another bird’s nest ?”’ 

Now I knew at least a hundred birds’ 
nests in these woods. All Wednesday 
afternoon I had nestled here in the 
thickets and watched the little builders 
hopping from moss to bough and twig, 
and had learned all their secrets. Iknew 
that by the great rock just behind where 
she was sitting was a ledge with shelving 
sides overhung with moss, and that there, 
so cunningly wrought and hidden that 
none but a trained eye could ever have 
discovered it, was an exquisite nest form- 
ed of lichens. Half ashamed of disclos- 
ing sucha sacred confidence, Iled Georgy 
up to it. Last Wednesday it was barely 
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finished: now there were three eggs in it. 
It was a wood-pewee’s nest, and while I 
let her peep the mother-bird flew toward 
us with a shrill pathetic cry. 

“Hush, youhorrid thing !"’ cried Georgy 
to the alarmed bird, that circled about us 
with cries growing every moment more 
piercing.—‘‘Is not that perfectly sweet ? 
I never saw anything prettier.” 

I had only consented that she should 
give one glance, and I now tried to 
coax her away; but nothing would con- 
tent her but to hold two of the eggs in her 
hand, and while she held them her foot 
slipped and they fell to the ground, and 
she trod upon them. 

“Oh, Georgy!’ I cried angrily, “that 
is too horribly careless of you: I cannot 
forgive you.” 

‘The idea!’ she returned, laughing. 
‘Do look at him, boys !—as white as a 
ghost just because I broke those wretch- 
edeggs! Look at that furious little bird! 
I declare it is ready to peck my eyes out! 
There, madam! now you may go to work 
and lay some more eggs;”’ and she took 
the sole remaining egg from the nest 
and flung it with wanton cruelty into 
the thicket. 

I was cut to the heart. Both Jack 
and Harry came up to me, but I shook 
them off and sat down upon a fallen 
trunk, and would not say a word in an- 
swer to their inquiries or consolations. 
Presently they wandered down the woods 
together, and left me there alone. The 
owners of the despoiled nest kept up a 
loud, emphatic chirping for a time, which 
drew all the other birds to discover its 
cause. I felt as if they looked at me with 
wonder and resentment in their innocent 
eyes. But after a time the tumult of sor- 
row passed and the usual forest sounds 
returned: the whir of partridge - wings 
smote the air, and I heard the tender 
coo of the mother-hen; then the wind rose 
and blew through the tree-tops, and the 
blossoming boughs moved restlessly, no 
longer filtering green sunshine through 
their transparent leaves, but disclosing a 
gathering storm in the ghmpses I gain- 
ed of the sky above. I knew a short 
cut through the wood which led to the 
hill at the back of my mother’s house, 
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and when I heard Harry’s voice calling 
me I sprang like a deer into the covert, 
and before the rain came had reached 
home. 

Georgy’s wanton cruelty had wounded 
me deeply, but my allegiance to our girl- 
queen was not easily thrown off; and 
seizing an umbrella I flew back to the 
woods to offer it to Georgy, who received 
it kindly, glad of shelter from the sudden 
shower. Iwas as proud of her smile and 
good-natured thanks as a dog is proud of 
his master’s scant caress after a sound 
beating. 

The fair May day ended in rain, and, 
as usual on Saturdays, my three mates 
finished the afternoon with me. Jack 
took his books and went sturdily at his 
Greek; Harry drew pictures by the 
dozen; Georgy was reading Queechy, 
nestled in my mother’s chair by the 
bay-window; and I was deep in one of 
the Waverley novels. Banners stream- 
ed, bugles blew, spears gleamed, knights 
jostled in my world. Oh for a wet after- 
noon again like that twenty-five years 
ago, with the monotonous patter of rain 
in my ears, to go back to Coeur de Lion 
and Edith and Saladin! And not alone 
the time and the books, and the old high 
heart with the old longings and resolves, 
and the old fearless eyes to look out 
upon the world, but the old companions 
as well, with their glorious boy - faces, 
untouched then by any imprint of the 
base emotions and aims sure almost, a 
little later, to enter in and defile! The 
rain pattered ceaselessly; the heavy scent 
of the hlacs came in through the open 
windows; the martins screamed about 
their boxes under the eaves of the stable, 
and I could hear the twitter of innume- 
rable birds; but with the consciousness 
of all this I had no thought except of my 
rapture for Kenneth when the dog sprang 
at the throat of Conrad. 

‘“Floyd,”’ said Georgy, putting her 
hand on my arm, “don’t you hear the 
door-bell? Ann went out an hour ago.” 

Our service was not numerous, and if 
Ann had gone out, as was her wont when 
she found a moment's leisure, there was 
no one to answer the bell but myself. I 
rose heavily and unwillingly, and walk- 
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ed along the little hall, my eyes still glued 
upon the page, hardly raising them when 
I opened, the door until I saw, instead of 
some indifferent neighbor, a tall gentle- 
man, quite strange to Belfield, who was 
shutting hts dnpping umbrella. He was 
very tall, stately, broad-shouldered, with 
an impassive but handsome face, and a 
glance at once quiet and commanding. 
He regarded me with an amused smile, 
as if he knew me very well, and some- 
thing about him gradually renewed a sort 
of recollection in me. 

“How do you do?” he asked as I 
stood squarely in the doorway staring 
at him. 

“T am quite well, sir,” I returned 
gravely. 

‘“What is your name?” he inquired, 
laughing. 

‘‘James Floyd Randolph,” I answered. 

“Tam James Floyd,” said he. ‘Sup- 
pose you invite me in?” 

I led the way silently back to the dull, 
chilly sitting-room, where Jack and Har- 
ry still sat at the table, while Georgy was 
peeping out to catch a glimpse of the 
new arrival. Mr. Floyd, having put his 
umbrella in the rack and taken off his 
hat and overcoat, followed me, casting a 
look about the room as he entered, as if 
he missed somebody he expected to see. 

‘‘My mother is not at home, sir,’’ I 
observed, sitting down stiffly on the edge 
of a chair: ‘she has gone to spend the 
afternoon with a sick lady.” 

‘She will return presently ?”’ 

‘Oh, she will certainly be at home to 
tea, sir,’’ I answered; and then, remark- 
ing that he gave a shrug as he glanced 
at the wide-open casements, I closed both 
windows, went to the closet, brought wood 
and kindlings and built a fire on the 
hearth. 

‘You are a boy of much nice discrim- 
ination,’ remarked Mr. Floyd. ‘‘Now 
that you have a temperature not alto- 
gether conducive to lumbago, I will 
venture to sit down. Do you know 
who I am?” 

‘‘Oh yes, sir: you are Mr. James Floyd, 
the gentleman I was named after.” 

‘‘Has your mother often spoken of 
me ?”’ 
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“Oh yes, sir,’’ I said again, and at once 
observed that his face brightened up. 

‘‘And who are these young people?” he 
inquired, apparently noticing the group 
by the table for the first time. 

I introduced them, and Mr. Floyd 
shook hands with Jack, put his hand 
under Harry's chin and looked keenly 
into his chiselled, beautiful face; then 
gave another glance at Georgy, to whom 
he had first bowed. 

“Miss Lenox?’ he repeated. 
relation of George Lenox ?”’ 

“Oh yes, sir: I am his daughter,” 
cried Georgy, blushing and dimpling. 
‘‘T am third cousin to your little girl: 
Mr. Raymond at The Headlands is my 
great-uncle.” 

“Yes, of course. Howis your father ?”’ 

‘Papa is pretty well.” 

‘He was first cousin of my wife,”’ said 
Mr. Floyd, “and I have met him, I be- 
lieve.” 

The door-bell rang again. 

“That is Antonio Thorpe,’’ observed 
Mr. Floyd—‘‘a young friend of mine for 
whom I want to get board and lodging 
in Belfield. Can any of you recommend 
aplace? Heisa lad of eighteen or nine- 
teen, and will probably study under your 
own masters.” 

“Mamma would be very glad to have 
a boarder,”’ struck in Georgy earnestly.. 
‘There is a nice large room for him.” 

I ushered in the new-comer, a slim fel- 
low of my own height, but looking im- 
measurably older, with a delicate black 
moustache and a coat which fitted in a 
way to shame anything in Belfield. 

“Well, well, Tony!’ said Mr. Floyd: 
“you followed quickly upon my foot- 
steps; but all the better, perhaps, as I 
have already heard of a suitable place 
for you to settle. This young lady, Miss 
Lenox, thinks her mother may be able 
to accommodate you: perhaps she will 
be good enough to take you home now 
and introduce you, referring her family 
to me.”’ 

Thorpe bowed with a very finished air, 
and presently was walking off in the rain 
with Georgy, holding his umbrella over 
her in a manner truly Grandisonian. 
Harry and Jack also went away, and I 
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was left alone with my guardian; for, 
although I had never seen him since 
my father’s funeral eight years before, 
my guardian I knew him to be. He 
called me up to him, flung his arm over 
my shoulder and looked into my eyes. 
‘My dear boy!” said he in a kind voice, 
and kissed me on the forehead. ‘You 
remember me a little, don't you?” he 
asked. 

‘‘T remember you now very well: at 
first it seemed all gone from me.”’ 

‘‘No wonder. I have been in Europe 
eight years. My little girl is ten years 
old, and had never seen me since she 
was the merest baby. She was afraid 
of me at first.”’ 

But not for long, I was sure of that: 
nobody, man, woman or child, could 
look into his face and not love and 
trust him. 

“T want to see your mother,” he ex- 
claimed with a sudden flash of expres- 
sion over his tranquil face. ‘‘ Your 
mother is all that is left to me of my 
youth: I have come back an old man.” 

I laughed at this, and then we fell to 
talking of our life in Belfield. Iwas not 
a loquacious fellow, but something about 
Mr. Floyd unloosed my tongue, and af- 
ter describing our quiet household ways 
I spoke freely of the Lenoxes and of 
-Jack and Harry. The two boys were 
cousins, and Harry, having neither fa- 
ther nor mother, lived with the Holts, 
who were the rich people of our village. 
My two friends loved me dearly, but still 
they were more to each other than |] 
could be to either, for they shared the 
same room, ate at the same table, and 
had grown into an intimacy wonderful 
and rare even among brothers. They 
were Damon and Pythias, Orestes and 
Pylades; but indeed I doubted if any- 
thing in poetry, history or tradition had 
ever equalled this beautiful and complete 
friendship. I could not be jealous of it, 
because each gave me all I needed; and 
even if, at times, I felt the pang of being 
a little outside their world, my isolation 
was made sacred to me by the recollec- 
tion of the brother I had lost, in whom 
some time, somewhere, I should regain 
everything. 
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Mr. Floyd had a way of listening which 
made me yearn to tell him every insignif- 
icant detail of my life. I knew that he 
was a man of national reputation, but I 
hardly cared for that, since he was the 
pleasantest companion I had ever met. 
I found myself gossiping to him about 
our village worthies, making him laugh 
heartily at their sayings passed into tra- 
dition and fable among us boys; for our 
one-eyed shoemaker and our corpulent 
grocer, like many other country wits to 
fortune and to fame unknown, surpassed 
either Douglas Jerrold or Sydney Smith 
in quip and drollery. And I did not omit 
George Lenox, for all Belfield except his 
wife was in the secret of his affairs, and 
they were our crowning joke, in which 
poor George himself joined merrily, al- 
though the story was so against himself. 

“That girl of his is remarkably pret- 
ty,’ said Mr. Floyd. “Is he, then, so 
poor? He was well born, liberally ed- 
ucated, and married in a family of high 
pretensions.” 

There could be no doubt but what 
George Lenox had begun better than 
other men, with enough to live on com- 
fortably in city or country, provided he 
did not think too much of the necessity 
for showing his wife that she had not 
lessened her consequence in marrying 
him. Nobody could accuse poor Mr. 
Lenox now-a-days of ambition, or blame 
him if, in those early days as now, that 
terrible woman had frankly regarded 
him as an utter nonentity save in his 
association with her own destiny. She 
was a handsome woman, with aquiline 
nose, a thin, firmly-set mouth, piercing 
eyes and a magnificent carriage. She 
was no longer young when she had ac- 
cepted Mr. Lenox, and by what means 
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we were never told: he always shook 
his head when he alluded to his court- 
ship. “A fellow is wax in a woman's 
hands,’” he had sometimes remarked 
darkly. But after his marriage he had 
seemed to acquiesce in his wife’s belief 
in her high individual value to the world 
in general and himself in particular, and 
had given her the best of everything. 
Mrs. Lenox knew how to spend money, 
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she had a house in New York and a vil- 
la in Belfield; she had running accounts 
with tradesmen; and not only gave din- 
ner-parties, balls and receptions, but out- 
dressed her circle with a sort of gorgeous 
superfluity which made her intimates ex- 
perience the ignominy of their inferior- 
ity. Mr. Lenox resigned himself to the 
irresistible current of his wife’s will, and 
if he felt inward doubts silenced them 
as suggestions of morbid distrust in the 
discretion of a woman whom he knew 
to be virtuous, and whose price was so 
much above rubies that sordid calcula- 
tions ought not to be mentioned in the 
same breath with her. After a time, how- 
ever, not even his high faith in the ne- 
cessity of agreeable issues where she was 
concerned could blind him to the fact 
that he had many debts and but a few 
thousand dollars. He at once invested 
these thousands in an enterprise which 
was shortly to make all those interested 
in it millionaires. But if any one made 
money out of it, it was not George Lenox, 
who suddenly found himself reduced to 
be a pensioner upon his wife, who had 
twelve thousand dollars invested in rail- 
way stock. They removed to their little 
Gothic cottage in Belfield, and Mrs. Len- 
ox lost what remained of her beauty, 
her spirits, her temper, but never her 
ineradicable pride. Within a year her 
husband had taken her railway stock, 
sold it and invested it in some specula- 
tion which failed ignominiously, as any 
schemes of his were sure todo. Nothing 
attracted him which was regulated by 
average laws of supply answering a de- 
mand: all his undertakings required a 
miracle, an upheaval of popular ideas, to 
ensure success. He never told his wife 
of this embezzlement of his: when he 
lost her property he meditated suicide, 
and merely staved off the evil day by 
pretending to pay her dividends regular- 
ly; and for this he twice a year implored 
the assistance of his uncle, Mr. Raymond. 
The railroad in which Mrs. Lenox had 
invested was a prosperous one, and oc- 
casionally declared an additional stock 
dividend: it was on these occasions that 
the reduced lady lost in a degree her 
usual air of picturesque gloom—that she 
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roused herself to talk about her family 
and the glories of her youth, the éclat 
and brilliance of her position, which she 
had never lost until after marrying her 
unfortunate husband; and at such times 
she even regained her courage and made 
a round of visits, dropping glazed and an- 
cient cards, and retaining in her feeble- 
ness all the traditions of her majesty. 
But this epoch of her revived grandeur 
was set in painful contrast to poor Len- 
ox’s misery. He was commissioned to 
sell the scrip, which, for him, had no ex- 
istence, and thus raise money to deck the 
family in transient brightness. I fancy 
that at such times, without any waste of 
rhetoric or balancing of expediencies, he 
was more in love with suicide than Ham- 
let or Cato, and that if it had not been 
for the sympathy and aid of a golden- 
haired little girl he would have swallow- 
ed his death-potion quietly. Georgy was 
his firm ally against her mother, and 
helped him shrewdly in many a close 
pinch; and his rich uncle, Mr. Ray- 
mond (Mr. Floyd's father-in-law), rare- 
ly refused him provisional aid upon his 
application, although he was wise enough 
to decline helping him in any of his fan- 
tastic kite speculations. 

‘“*And what sort of a girl is this Miss 
Georgy?’ inquired Mr. Floyd. “Has 
she been injured at all by the somewhat 
exceptional circumstances of her family ?”’ 

“Oh no, sir.” 

“Is she gentle, generous and open in 
her ways?” 

“Gentle, sir—generous ?”’ 

“She is remarkably pretty.” 

I assented eagerly to this observation, 
and he laughed: “There is no doubt in 
your mind upon that point. If she were 
in all respects a suitable companion for 
Helen, I would request that she should 
be invited to The Headlands, But Tony 
will find out what she is made of. He 
will be a new friend for you.” 

And he told me about this Antonio 
Thorpe, who had been under his guard- 
ianship for six years. He was the son 
of an Englishman who had married a 
Spanish girl in the West Indies: the lad 
was but twelve years old when he was 
thrown upon the world without parents 
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or near relatives or suitable provision for 
his maintenance. The elder Thorpe had 
been a careless, good-natured person, 
without any distrust of his fellows, and 
not knowing what to do with his son had 
thrust him upon Mr. Floyd, who had at 
some trouble and expense looked after 
his education. He had entered college 
the year before, but his conduct had been 
a little unsatisfactory to the authorities, 
and his guardian had withdrawn him, 
and now, in some doubt as to the best 
course to pursue in regard to his future, 
wished him to study for a few months 
quietly at Belfield. 

“Your mother will let him visit here, 
I trust,"” he went on. “I think he is 
half a good fellow, and we must forgive 
the other half, because his mother was 
the proudest, vainest, silliest little Cas- 
tilian that ever lived. Tony has got a 
good deal to contend against.” 

But the drawbacks to Thorpe’s ad- 
vancement were not so patent to my 
mind on first acquaintance as his advan- 
tages. He hada slight, graceful figure, 
a little under height, but carried himself 
with the dignity of a grandee; his eyes 
were large, dark and languishing; his 
complexion was a pale olive; while his 
moustache, black and exquisitely pen- 
cilled, was a sign of itself of towering 
superiority above the rest of us callow 
youths, That alone would have filled 
me with envy. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘““AuH,” exclaimed Mr. Floyd, start- 
ing to his feet, “that is your mother, I 
hope.” 

I had become too much absorbed in 
our talk to hear the click of the gate, but 
now I sprang up and rushed to the door, 
and, seeing my mother quietly walking 
up the path, Iran out bareheaded into 
the rain. 

‘Oh, mother,” I cried, ‘‘you cannot 
guess who has come to spend Sunday 
with us!” 

It seemed to me all at once that some 
thought of him must have been in her 
mind, for her color came and went. “I 
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hope it is Cousin James,”’ she replied 
calmly. 

As I took her umbrella from her hand 
I could see that she was trembling and 
her lips quivering. I unclasped her cloak 
and untied her bonnet, and took them 
from her: she ungloved her hands has- 
tily and smoothed her hair as she went 
along the hall. Mr. Floyd stood facing 
her as she entered the sitting - room. 
“Dear Mary!’ said he, and took her 
in his arms and kissed her. 

I felt as if I had been struck a heavy 
blow. I knew that he had been not 
only my father's first cousin, but his 
nearest and dearest friend as well; but, 
for all that, it was not easy for me to see 
my mother surrendering herself to that 
caress. But presently, when I saw that 
she was crying, I knew that she was 
thinking only of my father and her long 
agony of loneliness, and I forgave them 
both. When she regained her calmness 
she called me to her with a timid smile 
and a faint blush. 

“This is my boy, James,” she said, 
looking up at Mr. Floyd smiling, but 
with the tears still on her cheeks. “He 
is your godson, you remember, and 
namesake,” 

‘My godson, my namesake, my ward, 
and my dear friend besides,"’ replied Mr. 
Floyd, throwing his arm heavily over my 
shoulder. “I know him already very 
well, and I hke him more than I can 
tell you.” 

That same old thrill of feeling goes 
over me now like awave as I write. As 
I stood looking up at him I seemed to 
grow rich, as if I had suddenly come 
into my kingdom. I continued to stand 
leaning against him as he sat down close 
beside my mother and talked intimately 
and freely with her. I may have felt a 
little alien and apart at first, for the days 
they talked of were the days of long ago, 
before I could remember. Mr. Floyd's 
private personal history had been but 
one short chapter in his long, full and 
busy life. He was well past thirty be- 
fore he had married Alice Raymond, 
the only child of a wealthy merchant: 
she was but seventeen when he first saw 
her and fell in love with her. Few peo- 
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ple knew whether the twelve short months 
of his married life were but as a dream to 
him now, eleven years later, or whether 
his scant allusions to that time came from 
a shy tenderness for a memory which 
was his dearest and most sacred posses- 
sion. Alice Raymond was but little past 
eighteen when she died, and even the 
child she left behind her had never real- 
ly belonged to Mr. Floyd, but had grown 
up at her grandfather's at The Headlands 
while her father had assumed the duties 
of a mission abroad. Life had denied 
him little of what men seek as objects 
in a brilliant and exciting career; but 
in listening to him now I felt a certain- 
ty that he had been a lonely man, and, 
if not an unhappy one, that his mind 
was tinged at least with a certain mel- 
ancholy which lay at the root of all his 
impulses, 

My mother seemed to have grown 
younger in meeting him. She was al- 
ways the most beautiful of women to 
me, with her large, serious brown eyes, 
her wavy brown hair, her complexion 
pure and delicate as a young girl’s; and 
indeed she was but twenty years older 
than myself, thus at this date only thir- 
ty-four. But while she talked to Mr. 
Floyd I observed a change in her: her 
eyes had lost their pensiveness and 
calm, and fell before his shyly: the 
flushes came and went on her cheeks. 
He told her again and again that in 
meeting her he found the first reali- 
zation that he had come back to his 
home: old Mr. Raymond had seemed 
to be afraid of him, and little Helen 
had cried with terror when he first 
clasped her in his arms and kissed her 
with unguarded fondness. 

‘But that was not strange,” observed 
my mother. “Intimate affection is, after 
all, a habit. Now that you have a chance 
of having your httle girl always with you, 
she will very soon grow fond of you.” 

‘*Oh, but I have no claim to her. She 
must stay with Mr. Raymond as long as 
he lives, I suppose. He loved Alice, but 
he worships Helen. I robbed him of his 
child once almost against his will, and 
now that he is so old a man I could not 
have the heart to do it again.” 
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“But she is your own daughter!” cried 
my mother, half indignantly. 

“But I made my mistake ten years 
ago. Just then I only cared for what 
lay beneath a fresh grave at The Head- 
lands: there seemed to be no to-morrow 
for me—no time when I should get used 
to such sorrow and find comfort in any 
one or anything that took Alice’s place. 
I gave up Helen then with absolute in- 
difference: now such coldness seems 
enigmatical to me.” 

“You ought to have her with you now.” 

“It could not be. I asked her this 
morning if she would come with me: 
she burst into a passion of weeping, and 
declared she could not leave her grand- 
father—that he would die without her; 
and I verily believe that he would. Well! 
well! I have got along for ten years with- 
out happiness. I have a career, while 
Mr. Raymond, millionaire though he is, 
has nothing but Helen. If only my health 
does not altogether fail !”’ 

“You are not ill, James?” 

‘The doctors tell me that I have three 
incurable diseases,”’ returned Mr. Floyd, 
laughing. ‘Then I took cold the mo- 
ment I landed in this horrible climate. 
I perfectly realize the truth of the Psalm- 
ist, who declares that we are fearfully and 
wonderfully made. Physicians dote upon 
me: Iam an admirable field of research. 
Some people have the ill taste to die with- 
out any preliminaries, but I shall not give 
occasion for any painful surprise. Still, 
I only tell you this that you may make 
the most of me. Let me hear about your- 
self, Mary. If you only knew how often 
I have thought of you shut away here 
from the world in this wretched country 
place, nothing near you not utterly for- 
eign to your tastes and your circles of 
thought!” 

My mother’s hand stole into mine, and 
she met my jealous glance and smiled 
into my face. “Cousin James does not 
know what good times we have, does 
he, Floyd?’ said she. 

“IT forgot for one moment your conso- 
lations,”’ said Mr. Floyd. “I saw your 
boy’s mates when I came in: one of 
them has a powerful face: he looks like 
a youthful Cato.” 
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‘That is Jack Holt,” I cried. “He zs 
like Cato: he is strong, severe, just. 
Whatever he says ought to be done 
we know must be done, even if the 
heavens fall.”’ 

“‘And the handsome fellow, who is 
he? Harry Dart? He looks equal to 
the heroism of all Plutarch’s heroes: he 
has a beautiful, consecrated face. I hope 
he will live up to what it tells us now.” 

Glad and proud although I was to see 
Mr. Floyd, his coming disturbed me a 
little. Hitherto I had accepted my life 
unquestioningly. We had been poor 
ever since my father’s death, and my 
mother’s life had become circumscribed 
and narrowed down to Belfield. It had 
seemed to me that no other people in 
the world were just so happy as my 
mother and myself. What need had 
we of a larger house, when the one 
stately mansion that I was familiar with 
appeared to me a desert, even with all 
its fairy-land splendors? Jack Holt’s 
father was too rich a man not to allow 


his wife all the good things which she‘ 


coveted, and her parlors, halls and bed- 
rooms were irrefragable proof of the 
enormities which may be committed 
with an utter want of taste and tens of 
thousands of dollars. Both Harry and 
Jack hated the house, and spent every 
available moment out of school in our 
comfortable, well-worn nooks inside and 
out of doors. My mother used to play 
to us at twilight, and sing sweet ballads 
which gave us a state of mind full of the 
blessed misery which youth loves. Then 
what gay little waltzes used to rattle off 
from my mother’s fingers! She taught 
us all to dance, and in the winter dusk 
we would waltz in turn with Georgy 
Lenox, the two of us who could not 
have her as a partner circling with our 
arms about each other’s less slender 
waists. Then the feasts my mother used 
to cook for us with her own clever hands 
have made the greatest banquets seem 
poor since: she had the gift of perform- 
ing every feminine task better than any 
other woman in the world. In short, I 
had lived the hfe which undoubtedly 
comes to many a lad who has no father: 
my mother appeared to have no thought 
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but of me and my happiness, and not one 
of my dreams of far-reaching happiness 
but included her. I realized enough of 
the exquisite worth of her devotion to me 
never to cross her wishes: an invisible 
yet insurmountable barrier separated me 
from any of the grosser faults of boy- 
hood, for she never let me go from her 
without her kiss, the clasp of her hand, 
and her saying, “You will be a good 
boy, Floyd?” 

Yes, I had been perfectly happy; and, 
as I say, it disturbed me to have a doubt 
suggested that this full, complete exist- 
ence of mine had not filled my mother's 
heart as well. Belfield—merely writing 
the word “Belfield’’ has a breezy influ- 
ence over my mind still. Wherever a 
man has spent his boyhood there linger 
associations of the cool wind of the hill- 
top, the sound of the sea audible yet in- 
visible, the hush before a storm, the tum- 
bling of the ice in the river in the spring 
freshets, the berries that grew on the edge 
of the wood, the ecstatic thrill of physical 
strength and delight on the playground 
where he ran “drinking in the wind of 
his own speed.” But youth is the sea- 
son not alone of action, but of reverie. 
Most of our original thinking is done 
before we are sixteen: after that we ac- 
quire so much of other men’s experience 
that our thoughts wear the current stamp. 
We come into our rich inheritance of the 
world’s accumulated knowledge, and 
evolve from it the answers to the ne- 
cessities of our own individual develop- 
ment. As boys we were not cribbed by 
any exact logic and hard common sense, 
which must stretch us a little later ona 
Procrustean bed, and we were free to 
grow as we would and to stand on the 
highest level of noble thought and hero- 
ic deed. The writers whom we read with 
avidity were those who ennobled us: in 
those days youth was the era of a high 
romanticism, and our authors did not 
enter the actual world which lay about 
us, giving us pictures of real life, and 
with devilish ingenuity teaching us to 
regard men’s actions from the reverse 
side, and thus detect ignoble traits as 
the mainspring of human achievement. 

More than forty of us went to school 
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together in the stiff white academy which 
stood on the hill surrounded by a quad- 
rangle of straight poplars. We learned 
many things there—some from the grim 
old preceptor, some outside the walls. I 
had a volume of Plutarch, from which I 
used to read stories to the boys as we lay 
on the grassy slopes in the shade, and I 
often felt a tremor in my voice as I read. 
It seems to me sometimes that the youth 
of this day lose some of the grandeur 
which made our ideals. Our sons read 
“Oliver Optic’’ and the magazines, while 
we used to thrill over the grand words 
of the men who have ruled the world. 
Then my mother’s teaching was simple, 
direct and wise, and had become incor- 
porated in every action of my will and 
impulse of my heart. I was to love and 
obey my God, never to tell a lie, never 
to do a mean action, never to be disloyal 
to a friend nor unfair toa foe. Still, if 
Harry and I were tolerably good, one of 
the reasons which acted most powerfully 
to restrain us from committing faults was 
our wish to stand well with Jack: he 
never scolded, never gave advice, but 
if he were displeased with our conduct 
we could not eat or sleep. Once Harry 
committed a trifling error—to call it a 
wickedness seems a grotesque exagge- 
ration now—and Jack did not like it. 

‘Of course, Harry,” he said coldly, 
““you can do as you please, but I am 
disappointed in you.” 

Harry rushed out of doors, and could 
not be found all night: he slept on the 
turf beneath his cousin’s window, and 
the rain drenched him and he took a 
violent cold. 

‘“You were foolish,” observed Jack, 
smiling coldly. 

“But do you forgive me now?” 

‘““[ forgive nothing: a bad action isa 
bad action. But I could not sleep when 
I did not know where you were: I got up 
and studied, for I was so tormented.” 

But Jack was so equable, so gentle! 
There was never a trace of harshness in 
his treatment of us. Indeed, it was only 
in his unfailing rectitude that he sur- 
passed us, for, our senior although he 
was, he could barely keep up in our 
classes. Harry was the quickest of the 
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three, but with a mortal hatred of hard 
study: he hadan easy capacity for master- 
ing knowledge without tedious assiduity; 
and, as he was resolved to be a painter, he 
held all mental acquirements as subsid- 
lary to his master- passion for gaining 
dexterity and skill with his pencil. He 
could have done anything at his books 
had he expended any high endeavor, 
but he always let his chances slip by 
him, and allowed me to carry off the 
prizes which he might far more easily 
have won. I was by nature and habit 
rigidly conscientious, and discontented 
with myself unless I did my best. I 
hated cheap successes, and I was shy 
of praise, as my performances always 
fell short of my ideals. Mine was no 
studious disposition, and I had plenty 
of physical inclination to shirk lessons 
and lie beneath the forest boughs watch- 
ing the birds all day; but there were de- 
tached lines that I used to repeat to my- 
self aloud over and over again in lonely 
places, caring far less for their meaning 
than for the immeasurable music of the 
words. 


CHAPTER III. 


I COULD write many chapters about 
our life at Belfield, and perhaps of all 
I have to tell nothing would be so well 
worth telling. Belfield is a quiet place 
on the shore of Long Island Sound, pla- 
cidly sleeping through the summers and 
autumns beneath the shadows of its im- 
memorial trees. We went to school on 
the hill: below us was our ancient church 
built in far-off colonial times, and connect- 
ed with many a story of Revolutionary 
times, to which we used to listen greed- 
ily: George Lenox had one of which we 
never tired, 

‘““My grandfather,” said he, “went to 
church the Sunday after the proclama- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence, 
and when the clergyman read the pray- 
ers for the royal family he stood up in 
his pew and cried out that no such pray- 
ers must be read in Belfield—that George 
ITI.’s name was no longer the name of 
our friend, but of our worstenemy. The 
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minister rose and shut up his prayer- 
book forthwith, raised his hand and pro- 
nounced the benediction, and the church 
was closed until the end of the war. We 
were good Federalists, we were,’’ contin- 
ued Mr. Lenox, ‘but we had one staunch 
Tory and Churchman in our family. Af- 
ter the church was closed my grandfa- 
ther’s family used to attend Presbyterian 
meeting on the hill, close by where your 
schoolhouse now stands; but their old 
dog, Duke, would never go past the 
church when he followed his master 
out on Sunday mornings: he would not 
go to Presbyterian meeting—not he: he 
stretched himself on the great millstone 
before the closed church-door.” 

When Jack, Harry and I sat together 
on the high “back seat’’ at school we 
had a good view down the hill at the 
weather-stained old church, with its im- 
perishable gilt vane on top of the tall 
spire. Often enough our vagrant eyes 
wandered that way, but not that we 
cared for green slopes or colonial church 
or venerable weathercock. The truth of 
the matter was, that we oftentimes saw 
Georgy Lenox walking along the quiet 
street under the elms. To tell of our 
early life in Belfield, and say noth- 
ing of the influence which was already 
moulding the lives of at least two of us, 
would be to give an incomplete and par- 
tial picture. I was an imaginative boy, 
and Jack was the reverse, yet we were 
both desperately in love with the same 
girl. As for Harry, nobody ever deci- 
ded what he felt toward her. They con- 
tinually quarrelled when they were to- 
gether, and Harry sometimes took pains 
to abuse her in her absence: he never 
read of an unworthy trait in a woman 
but he at once pointed its meaning at 
her. He called us “spoons,” etc. for 
caring about her, yet, all the same, she 
must have been invested with an end- 
less store of associations in his mind, for 
his portfolio was full of sketches of her; 
which seemed to furnish his ideals of fem- 
inine beauty. She was not only Rowena, 
but Rebecca as well (with only a change 
of complexion), Helen of Troy and Joan 
of Arc, Cleopatra and the Madonna, Ma- 
rie Stuart and Elizabeth Tudor. Sul, 
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Jack and I each felt that he was not 
one with us in his devotion to her, and 
we made no confidences to him respect- 
ing her. For Jack and I talked about 
her incessantly when we were together: 
when we saw her in the street below us 
we nudged each other, and together felt 
the thrill, the inextinguishable rapture, 
of beholding the sunny gleam of her 
golden hair and her quick, graceful gait. 

We were not rivals. I do not know 
how the thought of her came to Jack in 
those early days, but he had a habit of 
decision, and I dare say had made up 
his mind that she was to be his wife. 
He had plenty of pocket-money, and 
could buy her trinkets, ribbons and 
gloves: I had no money, and my trib- 
ute to her was of flowers and fruits. It 
was natural to both of us to offer her all 
we could; and it was equally natural to 
her to receive our largesse with a smile 
and laughing thanks if it pleased her, 
and a cool, indifferent shrug of contempt 
if it failed to suit her. 

I carried the thought of her into all my 
occupations. Were I planting my moth- 
er’s flower-beds, were I writing my com- 
position, it was all the same: the ques- 
tion was, ‘‘ Will it please Georgy?” Not 
that it mattered; and I well knew that I 
was a fool for it all, for she was steadily 
indifferent to any matters in which she 
had no personal concern, and despised 
my pains with scant ceremony. I too 
held in contempt my small efforts to 
please her, and fell a-dreaming of the 
wonderful things I was sure to do some 
time. Not that she was slow in telling 
us what she wanted, and her demands 
upon us were not of the sort that apper- 
tain to heroic achievements; yet I felt, 
all the same, that let me once be_a hero 
I must win her approbation. I can re- 
member her sitting in our garden at 
home under the laburnums, with the 
greenery making a background for her 
fresh girl-face. From her babyhood her 
beauty had been remarked, and at ten 
years old she was as used to compli- 
ments as an old woman of the world. 
Mrs. Lenox had long since resigned ex- 
pectation for herself, but she was not yet 
too hopeless to indulge in passionate be- 
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lief of a brilliant future for her daughter ; 
and when I used to listen to the gorgeous 
day-dreams of the two, I felt dejectedly 
that my own most radiant visions were 
by comparison the offspring of a lifeless 
and gloomy fancy. There was nothing 
problematical or idealistic in their ideas 
of a happy destiny. What they wanted 
was, in the first place, money; in the 
second place, money; thirdly and final- 
ly, money. I doubt whether Mrs. Len- 
ox ever resigned herself to the sway 
of fiction or poetry, but I am sure that 
had she studied Shakespeare she would 
have thought lago’s advice to Roderigo 
shrewdly comprised the worth of all as- 
piration. She and Georgy longed for 
dress, jewels and laces; great houses 
panelled with mirrors and_ carpeted 
with velvet; magnificence and pomp 
and circumstance about their every-day 
life; horses, carriages, invitations, the- 
atres, operas,—all the pleasures which 
throng toward people with lined pockets 
and idle lives. Their wants were innu- 
merable, their taste and fancy a harp of 
a thousand strings upon which caprice 
and vanity could play an endless variety 
of tunes. Mrs. Lenox had once enjoyed 
the luxuries she still coveted so ardent- 
ly, yet Georgy, who had never known 
wealth, or even the easy-assured com- 
forts of life, had instinctively the keen- 
er perception of the two for the worth 
of costly surroundings and possessions. 
No princess who had breathed perfumes 
all her life, trod on velvet and been 
served on gold and silver, could have 
felt a more vital necessity for luxury 
than Georgy, who had always ‘lived 
among shabby things and known few 
but shabby people. She was born with 
the looks, manners and tastes of what 
we call an aristocrat, and her mother 
worshipped these traits in her. When 
one day she flung away her dinner 
because it was not to her liking, and 
went out of doors and pulled the peaches 
ripening against the wall, and ate them 
instead, Mrs. Lenox felt that such fas- 
tidiousness foreshadowed a destiny more 
than common. For her to tear her hats 
to pieces and cut her dress or apron in 


shreds because they did not suit her was 
Vor. XXII.—3 
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a frequent caprice, and one we had all 
laughed at again and again—except Jack, 
who was thrifty by nature and respected 
the worth of things like a sensible econ- 
omist. It was generally he, however, 
who replaced the ruined garments, and 
by the time he was sixteen he had at- 
tained quite a nice taste in millinery from 
his frequent purchases for Georgy. Mrs. 
Lenox always had a fit of weeping when 
such presents came and were displayed 
by Georgy as trophies, for she was still 
too proud not to be cut deeply by ev- 
ery fresh humiliation; but her belief in 
her daughter's future carried her through 
the present, and she pacified her scru- 
ples in regard to her course with Jack or 
anybody else who made outlay for her 
daughter by remembering that all such 
services would be balanced by and by 
when the natural order of things had 
been restored. 

Allin Belfield knew both Mrs. Lenox 
and Georgy so well—their history, the 
miserable shortcomings of their home, 
the girl’s scanty education both of intel- 
lect and morals—that we could but at- 
tribute their faults to sheer worldliness 
combined with the evils of their bitter 
poverty. Jack and myself, at least, with 
the most meagre excuse readily forgave 
Georgy everything. She was so beauti- 
ful, so radiant in all the phases of her 
dingy life, so good-natured even in her 
contempt of our stupidity and dulness, 
so eager to find enjoyment in every- 
thing, that we were willing to accept all 
her faults with her charms, to love her 
idolatrously, and blame ourselves for 
harshness if we were momentarily an- 
gry with the lovely creature. 

We had all, even Georgy, been rea- 
sonably happy in Belfield until Mr. Floyd 
and Antonio Thorpe came. My guard- 
lan’s influence I will speak of later, for it 
touched only myself perhaps; but Tony's 
was felt more or less by us all. He widen- 
ed our horizons at once, and, as usual, 
enlarged our imaginations at the expense 
of our belief in ourselves. We were not 
used exactly to be complimented on our 
ignorance of the world, but in Belfield 
habits of thought tended toward a pleas- 
ant conviction of the uselessness of all 


knowledge and experience that our best 
inhabitants did not happen to possess. 
Until Tony came we were in the habit 
of deploring the fate of people who were 
not born and brought up in Belfield. Al- 
most the entire population were descend- 
ants of the original proprietors of the soil, 
and we had our own ideas about our first 
families. Thorpe’s views, however, were 
not flattering: he was, in fact, one of 
those elegant young men whose inner- 
most souls are penetrated with convic- 
tions of the inadequacy of intellects in 
general to appreciate theirs in particular, 

Both Jack and I passed sleepless nights 
at first, wretched at the thought of his 
sleeping beneath the same roof with 
Georgy Lenox — of his enjoying that 
mystical, beautiful experience of coming 
down every morning to find her at table 
with her hair freshly curled, to enjoy the 
felicity of passing her eggs and toast, to 
carve a Slice for her from the joint which 
the welcome addition of the young man’s 
payment for board allowed Mrs. Lenox to 
provide for her dinner. Then, too, we 
felt with a pang that he would receive 
with his unequalled grace all sorts of 
little services from the daughter of the 
house: she would pour his tea for him, 
counting the lumps of sugar and drop- 
ping cream upon them in the distracting 
way we knew; she would amuse him 
with her sweet-voiced chatter. He was 
so old, so handsome with his velvety 
eyes and his moustache, she might even 
fallin love with him. However, Georgy 
was not given to sentiment, and Tony, 
for his part, was utterly indifferent to 
her: indeed, the most exclusive circles 
in Belheld opened to him at once, fora 
young man with a moustache was a vara 
aws there, the masculine element in the 
village falling short of social require- 
ments, as its representatives were gene- 
rally either in their first or second child- 
hood. But the only intimacy he culti- 
vated was with me and my mother: he 
criticised everybody else, and it was evi- 
dent that he considered nothing in Bel- 
ficld quite good enough for him. 

“What a great man my master is!” 
says the French valet: ‘nothing suits 
him.” And it must be confessed that 
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the valet’s state of mind concerning his 
master much resembled ours regarding 
Thorpe. At every woman in the place 
except my mother he levelled trenchant 
sarcasms: the men, he declared, pos- 
sessed every trait which could shock or 
weary a man of the world, and not only 
displeased his eyes, but were so foreign 
to his spheres of thought that he was 
obliged to ignore them. At the habits 
and customs of everybody alike he shrug- 
ged his shoulders, and we used to won- 
der to each other why so great a man 
stayed in Belfield at all. But he did us 
no harm, and it is not impossible that he 
did us good. He laughed freely at our 
provincialisms, accustomed us to take 
raillery good -naturedly, disillusionized 
us in many ways, and showed us al- 
Ways a pattern of polished and care- 
ful demeanor. 

He used to entertain us frequently— 
if | may use the word “entertain” to de- 
scribe his indifferent toleration of us and 
his acceptance of such listeners in default 
of better — by a description of Mr. Ray- 
mond’s place, ‘The Headlands,” as it 
was usually called. He had been in the 
habit of spending a few days of his va- 
cations there for years, and was in a po- 
sition to enlighten Georgy about her dis- 
tant cousin and mine, Helen Floyd, Mr. 
Raymond’s probable heiress. Perhaps 
he liked to tease Georgy, yet it is possi- 
ble that the little daughter of Mr. Floyd, 
srowing up in the quict, stately place, 
really possessed something already to 
arouse Tony’s admiration for a child 
ten years old; but he would dwell upon 
her beauty, her brilhant prospects in the 
future and the grandcur of her present 
possessions, until Georgy was enraged 
with him, The train was perhaps al- 
ready laid in the mind of the young girl 
which led up to a magazine of hatred 
and anger against more successful mor- 
tals, and needed but a chance spark to 
light it. She made a rival of hte Helen 
Floyd at once, and every action of her 
life became infused with ambitious de- 
sires to surpass her in some way. She 
besicged me with questions concerning 
my guardian, his ideas, views, tastes and 
habits, and beset me feverishly to use 
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my influence to get her invited to The 
Headlands. 

Mr. Floyd's visits became more and 
more frequent as the summer advanced, 
and I began with some jealousy to notice 
a growing change in my mother. In for- 
mer times she had shown an exquisite 
poise of strength and peace in every 
phase of her life, but of late she seem- 
ed possessed with a sort of girlish flutter- 
ing and disquiet: her eyes were dreamy 
and her voice softer and less decided in 
its inflexions, and her manner to me, in- 
stead of continuing its old noble habits 
of command, became timid and caress- 
ing, as if she were anxious to propitiate 
me. In the evenings, instead of sitting 
among us boys on the piazza, she would 
leave us and walk by herself under the 
laburnums in the garden; and if I fol- 
lowed her and put my arm about her, 
I found, with vague pain and rebellion 
at my heart, that although she amply 
responded to my tenderness, she had 
sweet and sacred thoughts that she was 
smiling over all by herself. It had been 
her wont to busy herself with housekeep- 
ing cares from morning until night: our 
income was small, and she was very busy, 
for she gave thought to everything and 
decided wisely upon the smallest matter. 
In these duties she had found pleasant 
occupation apparently: she had shown 
no fatigue, had marred nothing by im- 
patience or over-haste—had judiciously 
studied how to manage every detail of 
our lives. Now all at once there seem- 
ed a little lassitude upon her: she left 
all questions concerning the housekeep- 
ing for her domestic, Ann, to decide; she 
would drop her sewing in her lap and 
fall into reverie, her cheeks crimson- 
ing, her eyes growing dark and misty, 
and emerge into reality presently with 
a beautiful trembling smile on her lips. 
I grudged her those reveries and those 
smiles: I quaked at the thought that 
her heart was turning toward Mr. Floyd, 
much as I loved and venerated him. I 
knew that she had worshipped my fa- 
ther, and I wanted her to carry that one 
feeling supreme to the end of her days. 
Cet age est sans pitié. 1 realized noth- 
ing of the preciousness of those impulses 
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which were quickening her again into 
happy youth: I realized nothing of her 
having been lonely—nothing of the pain 
and passion of longing which must have 
tried her through these eight years of 
widowhood, without any companionship 
save mine, with such cruel silence when 
she had been used to every tenderness, 
to constant loving flatteries, to gentlest 
ministrations — or I hope I should not 
so bitterly have resented this new hope 
of hers which made her almost afraid to 
look me in the face. 

When Mr. Floyd did not come he wrote 
frequently to my mother. I used to bring 
his letters to her with a swelling heart and 
bitter tears in my eyes; but she knew 
nothing of those tears, for she never 
looked up, nor when she took the let- 
ters did she read them before me. He 
wrote frequently to me as well as to her, 
but while her envelopes covered numer- 
ous well-filled pages, his notes to me were 
adorned with just one degree more am- 
ple verbiage than we use in a telegram. 

But nothing was said between us until 
one night early in September. It was 
a rainy evening, but so warm that both 
doors and windows stood wide open, and 
we heard the faint pattering music of the 
swift succeeding showers mingled with the 
monotonous chant of the katydids. My 
mother sat at the table with a pretence 
of work in her hands, but I saw that she 
trembled so much that she could not 
draw the thread. I had brought her in 
a letter at seven o'clock directed in Mr. 
Floyd's fine cramped handwriting, and 
I too had a note from him. My mother 
had taken hers from me with a devour- 
ing blush, and as if to hide it had thrust 
it beneath a pile of cambric ruffles on the 
table. : 

Her look and manner had made me 
turn almost sick with pain, for it seemed 
to me she no longer loved or trusted me. 
I had lost everything, I told myself with 
profound dreariness. I laid my own let- 
ter from Mr. Floyd open in her lap with- 
out a word. It ran thus: 


“My DEAR Boy: I have had a trying 
week: -Helen has been at the point of 
death, and that she is now convalescent 
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fills me with gratitude to God too great 
for words. I think she would have died 
if I had not been here. As soon as she 
is well I want you to spend a few weeks 
at The Headlands: you need the change, 
and my little girl needs a friend. Love 
to your dear mother and for yourself. 
‘JAMES FLoyp.” 

But although my mother took up the 
letter, something seemed to blind her: 
she could not read it, and put it by and 
resumed her work. We spent an hour 
in complete silence. 

“We are very dull,’’ she said at last, 
looking over at me with a little trembling 
smile. ‘Have you nothing to tell me, 
Floyd?” 

‘Why do you not read your letter, 
mother ?”’ 

“Oh, Floyd!” she cried, ‘it seems to 
me you are a little hard and cruel to me 
of late.” 

“Read your letter, mother, and mine 
too. If itis impossible for you to open 
a letter from Cousin James before me, I 
will leave the room.” 

She obeyed me, calmly taking her mis- 
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sive out from its hiding-place, opening it 
and reading it through: then she handed 
it to me with her old habit of command: 
“IT wish you to read it, my boy.’ 

I did so: it was just as I had thought. 
Mr. Floyd loved her: he had spoken of 
his feelings many times, and was wait- 
ing for her answer. 

‘Poor httle Helen!’’ said my mother 
tenderly. ‘I am so thankful she is bet- 
ter! You will like to go to The Head- 
lands, Floyd? ’Tis a beautiful place: 
your father and I attended Cousin James's 
wedding there. I remember still how su- 
perb and stately the place was.” 

‘I do not feel as if [ ever wanted to do 
anything any more, mother.”’ 

She gave me a piteous glance, and her 
hands locked and unlocked as they lay 
together in her lap. 

‘“T used to think you loved me, moth- 
er,’’ I blurted out. 

In another moment she had me in her 
arms. There was no more doubt between 
us: she had given him up, and our old 
sweet, strong comradeship returned. 

ELLEN W. OLNEY. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE WASHER AT THE WELL: A BRETON LEGEND. 


IGH a league to the castle still: 
Twelve / booms the bell from the old clock-tower. 
Now, brave mare, for the stretch up the hill, 
Then just a gallop of half an hour. 


Half an hour, and home and rest! 
Is she watching for him on the oriel stair, 
Or cradling the babe on her silken breast 
In the hush of the drowsy chamber there? 


Hola! steady, good Bonnibelle! 
Scared at the wind, or the owlct’s flight? 
Ha! what stirs by the Washing Well? 
Who goes there at the dead of night? 


Over the stream below the slope, 
Where the women wash their webs at noon, 
A form like a shadow seems to grope, 
Doubtful under the doubtful moon. 
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Good mother, your task is late and lone. 
All goes well at the castle? say !— 

Not a word speaks the withered crone, 
Gray as a ghost in the moonlight gray. 


Stone-still over the running stream, 
Steadily, swiftly, round and round, 

Plying her web through gloom and gleam, 
Out and in, with never a sound— 


Never a sound save the blasted oak 

That shakes in the wind, and the bubbling well: 
This is no face of the peasant-folk !— 

With the sign of the cross he bars the spell. 


Slowly, slowly she turns about: 

Oh the creeping horror that chokes his breath 
As slowly she draws the linen out, 

And fashions its folds in guise of death— 


Long and loose like a winding-sheet! 
So sharp he pulls at the bridle-rein 

The mare stands straight on her trembling feet 
Before she cowers to the ground again. 


Now he knows, with a shudder of dread, 
The Ghost of the Well he has looked upon 

Washing the shroud for some one dead— 
Some one dear to him, dead and gone! 


Well and washer and funeral-pall 
Swim under his sight in pale eclipse. 

The good God send that the shroud be small !— 
He bites the words in his bloodless lips. 


Over the lonely moor alone, 
Praying a prayer for the dearest life, 
Stifling a cry for the dead unknown, 
Child or wife: is it child or wife? 


Over the threshold and up the stair, 
And into the hush of the deathly room, 
To a motionless form in the midnight there 
Under the tapers’ glimmering gloom; 


And the babe on her bosom—child and wife! 
Child and wife! and his journey done. 

Hark! overhead, with a sullen strife, 
The bell in the old clock-tower booms—One / 
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THE CASTLE OF CHILLON, 


° CHARACTER more celebrated 

than known” is Francis Boni- 
vard, prior of St. Victor and Prisoner 
of Chillon. It is not by any intentional 
imposture on his part that he goes stalk- 
ing through modern literature disguised 
in the character of hero, saint and martyr, 
and shouting in a hoarse chest-voice his 
‘‘appeal from tyranny to God.” In fact, 
if he could be permitted to revisit his 
cherished little shelf of books about 
which has grown the ample library of 
the University of Geneva, and view the 
various delineations of himself by art- 
ist, poet, and even serious historian, it 
would be delightful to witness his com- 
ical astonishment. Perhaps it is not to 
be laid to the fault of Lord Byron, who 
after visiting the old castle and its dun- 
geon beguiled the hours of a rainy day 
at the inn at Ouchy with writing a poem 


concerning which he frankly confesses 
that he had not the slightest knowledge 
of its hero. Hobhouse, his companion, 
ought to have been better informed, but 
was not. If anybody is to blame, it is 
the recent writers, who do know the 
facts, but are unwilling to hurt so fine 
an heroic figure or to dethrone “one of 
the demigods of the liberal mythology.’ 
I-nough to say that the Muse of History 
has been guilty of one of those practical 
jokes to which she is too much addicted, 
in dressing with tragic buskins and muf- 
fling in the cloak of ahero of melodrama, 
and so palming off for earnest on two 
generations of mankind, the drollest 
wag of the sixteenth century. 

A wild young fellow like Bonivard, 
with a lively appreciation of the ridic- 
ulous, could not fail to see the comic 
aspect of the fate which invested him 
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with the spiritual and temporal author- 
ity and emoluments of the priory of St. 
Victor. This was arich little Benedictine 
monastery just outside the eastern gate 
of Geneva, on the little knoll now crown- 
ed by the observatory, surrounded with 
walls and moat of its own, independent 
of the bishop of Geneva in spiritual mat- 
ters, and in temporal affairs equally in- 
dependent of the city: in fact, it was a 
petty sovereignty by itself, and its dozen 
of hearty, well-provided monks, though 
nominally under the rule of Cluny, were 
a law to themselves, and not a very rigid 
one either. The office of prior, by virtue 
ofa little arrangement at Rome, descend- 
edto Bonivard from his uncle, immediate- 
ly upon whose demise the young potentate 
of twenty-one took upon him the state 
and functions of his office in a way to show 
the monks of St. Victor that they had no 
King Log to deal with. The document 
is still extant, in the Latin of the period, 
in which Prior Bonivard ordains that ev- 
ery new brother at his initiation shall not 
only stand treat all round, but shall, at 
his own cost and charges, furnish every 
one of his brethren witha newcap. An- 
other document of equal gravity makes 
new ordinances concerning the convent- 
kitchen, which seems to have been one 
of the good prior’s most religious cares.* 
Not only his own subjects, but those of 
other jurisdictions, were made to feel the 
majesty of his sovereign authority. He 
would let them know that he had “just 
as much jurisdiction at St. Victor as the 
duke of Savoy had at Chambéry.” He 
heard causes, sentenced to prison, even 
received ambassadors from his brother 
the duke, but not without looking sharp- 
ly at their credentials. If these were 
wanting, the unfortunate wretches were 
threatened with the gallows as spies, and 
when they had been thoroughly frighten- 
ed the monarch would indulge himself 
in the exercise of the sweetest prerog- 
ative of royalty, the pardoning power, 
and, when it was considered that the 
majesty of the state had been sufficient- 


* The documents are given in full in the appendix 
of Dr. J. J. Chaponniére’s memoir in vol. iv. of the 
Meém. de la Soc. Archéol. de Geneve. Vhe former is 
signed by Bonivard, apostolic prothonotary and /oer- 
laureate. 
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ly asserted, would wind up with asking 
the whole company to dinner. 

It had been considered a clever stroke 
of policy, at a time when the dukes of 
Savoy and the bishops of Geneva, who 
agreed in nothing else, were plotting, 
together or separately, to capture and 
extinguish the immemorial liberties of 
the brave little free city, to get this for- 
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never before copied. ] 


tified outpost before its very gate officer- 
ed by a brilliant and daring young Sa- 
voyard gentleman, who would be bound 
to the duke by his nativity and to the 
Church by his office, and to both by his 
interests. To the dismay of bishop and 
duke, it appeared that the young prior, 
who had led a gay life of it at the Uni- 
versity of Turin, had nevertheless read 
his classics to some purpose, and had 
come back with his head full of Plato 
and Plutarch and Livy and of theories 
of republican liberty. So that by put- 
ting him into St. Victor they had turned 
that little stronghold from an outpost of 
attack upon Geneva liberties into the fa- 
vorite resort and rendezvous of all the 
young liberal leaders of that gay but 
gallant little republic, who found them- 
selves irresistibly drawn to young Boni- 
vard, partly as a republican and still 
more as a jolly good fellow. 
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The first manifestation of his sympa- | 


thies in that direction occurred soon af- 
ter his installation as prior. His uncle 
on his deathbed had confessed to young 
Francis the burden on his conscience in 
that he had taken Church money and 
applied it to the making of a battery of 
culverins wherewith to levy war against 
one of his neighbors in the country; and 
bequeathed to his nephew the convent 
and the culverins, with the charge to 
melt down the latter into a chime of 
church-bells which should atone for his 
evil deeds. Not long after, Bonivard was 
telling the story to his friend Berthelier, 
the daring and heroic leader of the ‘Sons 
of Geneva”’ in their perilous struggle 
against tyranny, when the latter ex- 
claimed, “What! spoil good cannon to 
make bells? Never! Give us the guns, 
and you shall have old metal to make 
bells enough to split your ears. But let 
guns be guns. Sothe Church will be dou- 
bly served. There will be chimes at St. 
Victor and guns in Geneva, which is a 
Church city.” The bargain was struck, 
as a vote in the records of the city coun- 
cil shows to this day. But it was the be- 
ginning of a quarrel with the duke of 
' Savoy which was to cost Bonivard more 
than he had counted on. There was 
reckless deviltry enough among all these 
young liberals, but some of them—not 
Bonivard—were capable of seriously 
counting the cost of their game. On 
one occasion—it was at the christening 
of Berthelier’s child, and Bonivard was 
godfather — Berthelier took his friend 
aside from the guests and said, “It is 
time we had done with dancing and 
junketing and organized for the defence 
of liberty."’"—‘All right!’ said the prior. 
“Come on, and may the Lord prosper 
our crazy schemes!" Berthelier took 
his hand, and with a serious look that 
sobered the rattle-headed ecclesiastic for 
a moment, replied, “But let me warn you 
that this is going to cost you your hving 
and me my head.’’—"I have heard him 
say this a hundred times,"’ says Bonivard 
in his Chronicles. The dungeon at Chil- 
lon and the mural tablet in the Tour de 
l'Isle at Geneva tell how truly the proph- 
ecy was fulfilled. 
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There was so little of the strut of the 
stage-hero about Bonivard that he could 
not be comfortable in doing a chivalrous 
thing without a joke to take off the gloss 
of it. Before the ducal party had quite 
given up hopes of him there was a seri- 
ous affair on their hands—the need of 
putting out of the way by such means, 
treacherous and atrocious, as the Savoy- 
ards of that day loved to use, one of the 
noblest of the Geneva magistrates, Aimé 
Lévrier. An emissary of the duke, of 
high rank, kinsman to Bonivard, came 
to St. Victor and offered the prior mag- 
nificent inducements to aid in the plot. 
With a gravity that must have convulsed 
the spectators if there had been any, 
Bonivard pointed to his monastic gown, 
his prayer-book and his crucifix, and 
pleaded his deep sense of the sacredness 
of his office as a reason for having noth- 
ing to do with the affair. “Then,” says 
his kinsman, rising in wrath, “I will do 
the business myself, I'll have Lévrier 
out of his bed and over in Savoy this 
very night.”"-—‘* Do you really mean it, 
uncle? Give me your hand !’—" Then 
you consent, after all, to help me in the 
matter ?’—‘'Oh no, uncle: that isn't it. 
But I know these Genevese are a hasty 
sort of folk, and I am just going to raise 
thirty florins to be spent in saying masses 
to-morrow for the repose of your soul.” 
Before the evening was over, Bonivard 
found an opportunity of slipping in dis- 
guise over to the house of Lévner and 
giving a hint of what was intended: the 
notes of preparation for resistance that 
Berthelier and his friends began at once 
to make wrought upon the excited nerves 
of the ambassador and his armed retinue 
to such a point that they were fain to 
escape from the town by a secret gate 
before daylight. 

The affair of his rescue of Pecolat is 
another illustration of his character and 
of the strange, turbulent age in which he 
lived; and it went far to embitter the ha- 
tred of the duke and the bishop against 
him. This poor fellow was the jester, 
song-singer and epigrammatist of the. 
madcap patriots who were associated 
under the title of “Sons of Geneva.” 
Under a trumped-up charge of plotting 
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the death of the bishop he was kidnap- 
ped and carried away to one of the cas- 
tles in the neighborhood, and there tor- 
tured until a false confession was wrung 
from him implicating Berthelier and oth- 
ers. To secure his condemnation to death 
he was brought back into the city and 
presented before the court; but the sight 
of the poor cripple, racked and bruised 
with recent tortures, and his steadfastness 
in recanting his late confession, wrought 
more with the judges than the fear of 
the duke, and he was acquitted. But the 
feeble and ferocious bishop, moved part- 
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ly by malignity and partly, no doubt, by 
sincere and cowardly terror, was resolved 
to kill him; and by some fiction declar- 
ing him to have been in the minor orders, 
he clapped him into the bishop's prison, 
claiming to try him by ecclesiastical law. 
The story of renewed tortures inflicted on 
their helpless comrade, and their know- 
ledge of the certain death that awaited 
him, stirred the blood of the patriots of 
Geneva. It was just the moment for the 
prior of St. Victor to show that the stud- 
ies at Freiburg and Turin that had made 
him doctor utriusque juris had not been 
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in vain. He would fight the bishop with 
his own weapon of Church law. He de- 
spatched Pecolat’s own brother with let- 
ters to the archbishop of Vienne, metro- 
politan to the bishop of Geneva, and, 
using his family influence, which was 
not small, he secured a summons to 
the bishop and chapter of Geneva to ap- 
pear before the archiepiscopal court and 
give account of the affair, and mean- 
while to cease all proceedings against 
the prisoner. 

It was comparatively easy to procure 
the summons. The difficulty was to find 
some one competent to the functions 
of episcopal usher and bold enough to 
serve it. Bonivard bethought him of a 
““caitiff wretch’’—an obscure priest—to 
whom he handed the document with two 
round dollars lying on it, and bade him 


hand the paper to the bishop at mass the 
next day inthe cathedral. The starving 
clergyman hesitated long between his 
fears and his necessities, but finally 
promised to do the work on condition 
that the prior should stand by him in 
person and see him through. The hour 
approached, andthe commissioner's cour- 
age was oozing rapidly away. His knees 
knocked together, and he slipped back 
in the crowd, hoping to escape. The vig- 
ilant prior darted after him, seized him, 
and laying his hand on the dagger that 
he wore under his robe whispered in his 
ear, ‘Do it or I'll stab you!’ He adds, 
in his Chronzcles, “| should have been as 
good as my word: I do not say it by way 
of boasting. I know I was acting like a 
fool, but I was quite beside myself with 
anxiety for my friend.’’ Happily, there 
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was no need of extreme measures. He 
gripped his terrified victim by the thumb, 
and as the procession moved toward the 
church-door he thrust the paper into his 
hand, saying, “ Now's the time! You've 
got to do it.” And all the time he held 
him fast by the thumb. The bishop came 
near, and Bonivard let go the wretch’s 
thumb and pushed him to the front, point- 
ing to the prelate and saying, ‘ Do your 
work!"’ The bishop turned pale with ter- 
ror of assassination as he heard the words. 
But the trembling clerk, not less terrified 
than the bishop, dropped on his knees 
and presented the archiepiscopal man- 
date, gasping out, “My lord, zhrbitur 
vobts, prout in copia.’ Bonivard re- 
treated into his inviolable sanctuary of 
St. Victor. “I was young enough and 
crazy enough,” he says, “to fear neither 
bishop nor duke.”’ He had saved poor 
Pecolat’s life, although the work was not 
finished until the publication of an inter- 
dict from the metropolitan silencing ev- 
ery church-bell and extinguishing every 
altar-candle in the city had brought the 
bishop to terms.* 

It is a hardship to the writer to be com- 
pelled to retrench the story of the early 
deeds for liberty of Bonivard and his 
boon companions. There is a rollick- 
ing swagger about them all, which by 
and by begins to be sobered when it is 
seen that on the side of the oppressor 
there is fower. By violence, by fraud- 
ulent promises, by foul treachery on the 
part of cowardly citizens, the duke of 
Savoy gains admittance with his army 
within the walls of Geneva, and begins 
his delicious and bloody revenge for the 
indignities that have been put upon his 
pretensions and usurpations. Berthelier, 
a very copy from the antique—a hero 
that might have stepped forth into the 
sixteenth century from the page of Plu- 





* The story is told by Bonivard himself in his 
Chronicles, and may be found in full detail in the 
Second Series of Dr. Merle d’Aubigné’s volumes on 
the Reformation, vol. i. chaps. viii. and x. The 
story that Pecolat, about to be submitted a second 
time to the torture, and fearing lest he might be 
again tempted to accuse his friends, attempted to 
cut off his own tongue with a razor, scems to be 
authenticated. The whole story is worthy of being 
told at full length in English, it is so full of generous 
heroism. 
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tarch t—remained in the town serenely 
to await the death which he foreknew. 
On the day of the duke’s entrance Bo- 
nivard, who had no such relish for mar- 
tyrdom for its own sake, put himself be- 
tween two of his most trusted friends, the 
lord of Voruz and the abbot of Monthe- 
ron of the Pays de Vaud, and galloped 
away disguised as a monk. ‘Come first 
to my convent,” said the abbot, “and 
thence we will take you to a place of 
safety.”” The convent was reached, and 
in the morning Bonivard was greeted by 
his comrade Voruz, who came into his 
room, and, laving paper and pen before 
him, required him to wnte a renuncia- 
tion of his priory in favor of the abbot 
of Montheron. Resistance was vain. He 
was a prisoner in the hands of traitors. 
The alternative being “Your priory or 
your life!’ he frankly owns that he re- 
quired no time at all to make up his 
choice. Voruz took the precious docu- 
ment, with the signature still wet, and 
went out, double locking the door be- 
hind him. His two friends turned him 
over to the custody of the duke, who 
locked him up for two years at Grolee, 
one of his castles down the Rhone, and 
put the honest abbot of Montheron in 
possession of the rich living of St. Victor. 

But Bonivard in his prison was less to 
be pitied than the citizens of Geneva who 
remained in their subjugated city. The 
two despots, the bishop and the duke, 
who had seized the unhappy town, com- 
bined to crush the gay and insubordinate 
spirit out of it. All this time, says Boni- 
vard, “they imprisoned, they scourged, 
they tortured, they beheaded, they hung, 
so as it is pitiful to tell.” 

Meanwhile, the influential family 
friends of Bonivard, some of them 
high in court favor, discovering that he 
was yet alive and in prison, bestirred 
themselves to procure his liberation ; 
and not in vain, for the possession that 
had made him dangerous, the priory of 
St. Victor, having been wrested from him, 
there was little harm that he could do. 
His immediate successor in the priory, 
good Abbot de Montheron, had not in- 


tT ‘Je n’ai vu ni lu oncques un si grand mépriseur 
de mort,”’ says Bonivard in his Chronicles. 
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deed long enjoyed the benefice. He had 
gone on business to Rome, where cer- 
tain Churchmen who admired his new 
benefice invited him (so Bonivard tells 
the story) to a banquet more Romano, 
and gave him a dose of the “cardinal 
powder,”’ which operated so powerfully 
that it purged the soul right out of the 
body. He left a paper behind him in 
which, as a sign of remorse for his crime, 
he resigned all his rights in the priory 
back to Bonivard.* But the pope, whose 
natural affection toward his cousins and 
nephews overflowed freely in the form of 
gifts of what did not belong to him, be- 
stowed the living on a cousin, who com- 
muted it for an annual revenue of six 
hundred and forty gold crowns—a splen- 
did revenue for those days—and poor 
Bonivard, whose sole avocation was that 
of gentleman, found it difficult to carry 
on that line of business with neither cap- 
ital nor income. He came back, some 
five years later, into possession of the 
priory. They were five years of exciting 
changes, of fierce terrorism and oppres- 
sion at Geneva, followed by a respite, a 
rallying of the spirit of the people, an 
actual recovery of some of the old rights 
of the city, and, presently, by the begin- 
ning of some signs of religious light com- 
ing from the direction of Germany. And 
the way in which Bonivard at last got 
reinstalled into his convent is curious- 
ly illustrative of the strange condition 
of society in those times. One May 
morning in 1527 the little town was all 
agog with strange news from Rome. 
The Eternal City had been taken by 
storm, sacked, pillaged, burned! The 
Roman bishop was prisoner to the Roman 
emperor, if indeed he was alive at all. 
In fact, there was a rumor—dreadful, no 
doubt, but attended by vast consolations 
—that the whole court of Rome had per- 
ished. Immediately there was a rush to 
the bishop's palace, and a scramble for 
the vacant livings in the diocese that had 
been held by absentees at Rome. 
bishop, delighted at such a windfall of 
patronage, dispensed his favors right 
and left, not forgetting, says Bonivard, 


* The text of this act is given by Chaponniére, 
p. 156. 
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to reserve something comfortable for 
himself in the shape of a fat convent 
that had been held by a cardinal. This 
was Bonivard’s opportunity, and, times 
and the bishop having changed, he got 
back once more into his cherished quar- 
ters as prior of St. Victor. The convent 
was there, and the friars, but the estates 
that had been wont to keep them all right 
royally were mostly in the hands of the 
duke and his minions. Itis in the effort 
to recover these that Bonivard shines out 
in his most magnificent character, that of 
military hero. The campaign of Carti- 
gny includes the most memorable of his 
feats of arms. 

Cartigny was an estate about six miles 
down the left bank of the Rhone from 
Geneva, appertaining to St. Victor. “It 
was a Chastel of pleasaunce, not a fort- 
eresse,’’ says our hero, who is the Homer 
of his own brave deeds. But the duke 
kept a garrison there, and to every de- 
mand the prior made for his place he 
replied that he did not dare give it up 
for fear of being excommunicated by the 
pope. Rent-time came, and the Savoyard 
government enjoined the tenants not to 
pay tothe prior. Whereupon that poten- 
tate declared that, being refused civil jus- 
tice, he ‘ fell back on the law of nations.”’ 

The military resources of his realm 
were limited. He counted ten able- 
bodied subjects, but they were monks 
and not liable to service. The culve- 
rins of his uncle were gone, but he had 
six muskets—a loan from the city—and 
there were four pounds of powder in the 
magazine. But this was not of itself suf- 
ficient fora war against the duke of Savoy. 
He must subsidize mercenaries. 

About this time there chanced to be 
at Geneva a swashbuckler from Berne, 
Bischelbach by name, by trade a butch- 
er, who had found the new régime of the 
Reformers at that city too strait -laced 
for his tastes and habits, and had come 
to Geneva, with some vagabonds at his 
heels, in search of adventures and a 
livelihood. Him did the prior of St. 
Victor, greatly impressed with his own 
accounts of his powers, commission as 
generalissimo of the forces. Second in 
command he set a priest, likewise just 
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thrown out of business by the Reforma- 
tion in the North; and in acouncil of 
war the plan of campaign was deter- 
mined. But before the actual clash of 
arms began the solemn preliminaries 
usual between hostile powers must be 
scrupulously fulfilled. A herald was 
commissioned to make _ proclamation 
in the name of the lord of St. Victor, 
through all the lands of Cartigny, that no 
man should venture to execute there any 
orders, whether of pope or duke, under 
penalty of being hung. This energetic 
procedure struck due terror, for when 
Bonivard’s captain with several soldiers 
appeared before the castle it capitulated 
without a blow. 

It was a brief though splendid victory. 
The very first raid in which the “ Knights 
of the Spoon '’—an association of neigh- 
boring country gentlemen—harried that 
region they found that the captain and 
entire garrison of the castle had gone to 
market (not without imputations of trea- 
son), leaving the post in charge of one 
woman, who promptly surrendered. 

The sovereign of St. Victor's blood was 
up. He resolved to draw, if need were, 
on the entire resources of hisrealm. The 
army was promptly reinforced to twenty 
men, and Bonivard took the field in per- 
son at the head of his forces. On what 
wise this array debouched in two corps 
d’armée one Sunday morning from two 
of the gates of Geneva; how the junction 
of the forces was effected; the military 
history of the march; how they appeared, 
at last, before the castle of Cartigny,— 
are these not written by the pen of the 
hero himself in his Chronicles of Gene- 
va? But Bonivard, though brave, was 
merciful. Willing to spare the effusion 
of blood, he sent the general -in-chief, 
Bischelbach, with his servant, Diebolt, 
as an interpreter, to summon the castle. 
The answer was a shot that knocked 
poor Diebolt over with a mortal wound; 
whereupon the attacking army fell back 
in a masterly manner into the woods and 
made good their way into Geneva, bring- 
ing one prisoner, whom they had caught 
unarmed near the castle, and leaving 
Diebolt to die at a roadside inn. 

We may not further narrate the deeds 
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of Bonivard as a martial hero, though 
they are neither few nor uninteresting.* 
But he is equally worthy of himself as 
a religious reformer. It was about this 
time that the stirrings of religious refor- 
mation at Berne and elsewhere began 
to be heard at Geneva, and the thought 
began to be seriously entertained by 
some of the patriotic ‘‘Sons of Geneva”’ 
that perhaps that liberty for which they 
had dared and suffered so much in vain 
might best come with that gospel which 
had wrought such wonders in other com- 
munities. There was one man who could 
advise them what to do; and they went 
together over to the convent and sought 
audience and ghostly counsel of the prior. 
‘We are going to have done with all po- 
pish ceremonies,”’ said they, ‘“‘and drive 
out the whole rabble-rout of papistry, 
monks, priests and all: then we mean 
to send for gospel ministers to introduce. 
the true Christian Reformation.” It is 
pleasant to imagine the expression of 
Bonivard’s countenance as he replied to 
his ardent friends: ‘It is a very praise- 
worthy idea. There is no doubt that all 
these ecclesiastics sadly need reforma- 
tion. I am one of them myself. But 
who is to do the reforming? Whoever 
It is, they had better begin operations 
on themselves. If you areso fond of the 
gospel, why don’t you practise it? It 
looks as if you did not so much love the 
gospel as you hate us. And what do you 
hate us for? It is not because we are sa 
different from you, but because we are 
so like. You say we are a licentious lot ; 
well, so are you. We drink hard; so do 
you. We gamble and we swear; but 
what do you do, I should like to know ? 
Why should you be so hard on us? We 


* We have the history of one of them ina brief of 
Pope Clement VII. addressed to the chapter and sen- 
ate of Geneva, in which he expresses his sorrow that 
in a city which he has carried in his bowels so long 
such high-handed doings should be allowed. One 
Francis Bonivard has not only despoiled the right- 
ful prior of his living, but—what is worse — has 
chased his attorney with a gun and shot the horse 
that he was running away upon: “‘ guodgue pojyus 
est, Franciscum Tingum ejusdem electi procura- 
torem, negocium restituctonis dicte possessionis pro- 
seguentem, scloppettis tnvastsse, et eqguum super quo 
Sugiebat vulnerasse.”’ His Holiness threatens spir- 
itual vengeance, and explains his zeal in the case by 
the fact that the excluded prior is his cousin. 
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don’t interfere with your little enjoy- 
ments: for pity’s sake, don’t meddle 
with ours. You talk about driving us 
out and sending for the Lutheran min- 
isters. Gentlemen, think twice before 
you do it. They will not have been 
here two years before you will wish they 
were gone. If you dislike us because we 
are too much like you, you will detest 
them because they are so different from 
you. My friends, do one thing or the 
other. Either let us alone, or, if you 
must do some reforming, try it on your- 
selves.” 

Thus did this excellent pastor, in the 
spirit of the gospel injunction to count 
the cost, give spiritual counsel to those 
who sought reformation of the Church. 
“IT warrant you,’ he wrote concerning 
them, ‘they went off with their tails be- 
tween their legs. I am as fond of ref- 
ormation as anybody, but I am a little 
scrupulous as to who shall take it in 
hand.” * 

Bonivard’s harum-scarum raids into 
the duke of Savoy’s dominions after 
rents or reprisals at last become so em- 
barrassing to his Geneva friends that, 
much as they enjoyed the fun of them, 
it became necessary to say to the good 
monk that this sort of thing really must 
stop; and fecling the force of his argu- 
ment, that he must have something to live 
on, the city council allowed its neighbor- 
ing potentate a subvention of four crowns 
and a half monthly to enable him to keep 
up a state worthy of the dignity of a sove- 
reign. He grumbled at the amount, but 
took it; and thereafter the peace of Eu- 
rope was less disturbed on his part. 

But bad news came to the gay prior 
in his impoverished monastery. His 
mother was ill at his old home at Seys- 
sel in Savoy, and he must see her be- 
fore she died. It was venturing into the 
tiger's den, as all his friends told him, 


and as he did not needto betold. But’ 


he thought he would adventure it if he 
could get a safe-conduct from the tiger. 
The matter was arranged: the duke sent 
Bonivard his passport, limited to a single 
month; and the prior arrived at Seyssel, 


* Aduts et Devts des difformes Reformateurz, pp. 
149-151. 
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and nearly frightened the poor old lady 
out of her last breath with her sense of 
the peril to which he had exposed himself. 

Our hero’s incomparable genius for 
getting himself into difficulties never 
shone more brightly than at this hour. 
While here in the country of his mortal 
enemy, on the last days of his expiring 
safe-conduct, he got news of accusations 
gravely sustained at Geneva that he had 
gone over into Savoy to treat with the 
enemy. He did not dare to stay: he did 
not dare to go back. If he could get his 
safe-conduct extended for one month, to 
the end of May, he would try to make 
his way through the Pays de Vaud (then 
belonging to Savoy) to Fribourg in the 
Swiss Confederation. The extension was 
granted, and with many assurances of 
good-will from friends of the duke he 
pushed on. It was a fine May morning, 
the 26th, that he was on his last day’s jour- 
ney to Lausanne, and passing through a 
pine wood. Suddenly men sprang from 
ambush upon Bonivard, who grasped his 
sword and spurred, calling to his guide, 
‘Put spurs!’ But instead of so doing 
the guide turned and whipped out his 
knife and cut Bonivard’s sword-belt: 
“Whereupon these worthy gentlemen,”’ 
says Bonivard's Chronicle, ** jumped on 
me and took me prisoner in the name 
of my lord duke.’ Safe-conducts were 
in vain. <A bagful of ropes was pro- 
duced, and he was carried on a mule, 
bound hand and foot, in secrecy, to the 
duke’s castle of Chillon, the captain of 
which was one of the ambuscading par- 
ty. For six years he was hidden from 
the world, and at first men knew not 
whether he was alive or dead. But his 
sufferings at the hand of the common 
foe put to shame the suspicions that had 
been engendered at Geneva, and it is re- 
corded, to the honor of the Genevese, 
that during all that period, whenever 
negotiations were opened between them 
and the duke of Savoy, the liberation of 
Bonivard was always insisted on as one 
of the conditions. 

The story of the imprisonment is soon 
told; for, strangely enough, this most 
garrulously egotistical of writers never 
alludes to it but twice, and then briefly 
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The first two years he was kept in the 
upper chambers of the castle and treat- 
ed kindly, but at the end of this time the 
castle received a visit from the duke, and 
from that time forth the Prisoner of Chil- 
lon was remanded to the awful and som- 
bre crypt. A single sentence in his hand- 
writing is all that he tells us of this pe- 
riod, of which he might have toldso much, 
and in this he shows a disposition to look 
at the affair rather in its humorous than 
in its Byronesque aspect. For his one 
recorded reminiscence of his four years 
of dungeon-life is, that “he had such 
abundant leisure for promenading that 
he wore in the rock pavement a little 
path as neatly as if it had been done 
with a stone-hammer.’’ * 

One March morning in 1536 the Pris- 
oner of Chillon heard through the win- 
dows of his dungeon the sound of a can- 
nonade by land and lake. It was the 
army of Berne, which was finishing its 
victorious campaign through the Pays 
de Vaud by the siege of the duke’s last 
remaining stronghold, the castle of Chil- 
lon. They were joyfully aided by a flotil- 
la fitted out by Geneva, which had never 
forgotten its old friend. That night the 
dungeon-door was burst open, and Boni- 
vard and three fellow-prisoners were car- 
ried off in triumph to Geneva. 

Not Rip Van Winkle when he awoke 
from his long slumber in the Catskills, 
not the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus when 
they came back from their sepulchre and 
found their city Christian, had a better 
right to be surprised than the prior of 
St. Victor when he got back to Geneva, 
Duke and bishop and all their function- 
aries were expelled; priests and preach- 
ing-friars were gone; the mass was abol- 
ished; in the cathedral of St. Peter's and 
all the lesser churches, which had been 


* Tt is needful to caution enthusiastic tourists that 
nearly all the details of Byron's poem are fabulous. 
‘The two brothers, the martyred father, the anguish 
of the prisoner, were all invented by the poct on that 
rainy day in the tavern at Ouchy. Even the level of 
the dungeon, below the water of the lake, turns out 
to be a mistake, although Bonivard believed it: the 
floor of the cryptis cizht feet above high-water mark, 
As for the thoughts of the prisoner, they scem to have 
been mainly occupied with making Latin and French 
verses of an objectionable sort not adapted for gene- 
ral publication. (See Ls. Vulliemin: C/s@/on, Etude 
historique, Lausanne, 1851.) 
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cleared of their images, there were sing- 
ing of psalms and preaching of fiery ser- 
mons by Reformers from France; and 
the streets through which he had some- 
times had to move by stealth were filled 
with joyous crowds to hail him as a mar- 
tyr. St. Victor was no more. If he went 
to look for his old home, he found a heap 
of rubbish, for all the suburbs of the city 
that might give shelter to an enemy had 
been torn down by the unsparing patriots 
of Geneva, and the trees had been felled. 
The joyous city had ceased, and Boni- 
vard’s prophecy to his roystering com- 
panions was not long in being fulfilled 
for himself as well as for them: they 
soon found Calvin's little finger to be 
heavier than the bishop’s loins. . 

And yet the heroic little town showed 
a noble gratitude toward the old friend 
of its liberties. The house which he chose 
out of all the city was given him for his 
own and furnished at the public expense. 
A pension of two hundred crowns a year 
in gold was settled on him, and he was 
made a senator of the republic. To all 
which was added a condition that he 
should lead a respectable life—a pro- 
viso which is practically explained in 
the very next appearance of his name 
in the records on account of a misde- 
meanor for which his accomplice was or- 
dered to, quit the town within three days. 

The more generous was the town the 
more exacting became the Martyr. He 
could not get over his free-and-easy way 
of living in the gay old days when the 
tithes of his benefice yielded him nigh 
a thousand yellow crowns a year. He 
could not see why he was not entitled 
to have his rents back again; and after 
a vain ettort on the part of the council 
to make him see it, he went off to Berne, 
where he had been admitted a citizen, 
to ask it to interfere for him, sending 
back an impudent letter renouncing his 
Geneva citizenship, on the ground that 
in his reduced circumstances he could 
not afford to be a citizen in two places at 
once. For awhile the patient city lost 
its patience with its unruly beneficiary, 
but the genuine grateful and kindly feel- 
ing thatevery one felt for the poor fellow, 
and the general admiration for his learn- 
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ing and wit, conspired with his growing 
embarrassments to bring about a settle- 
ment of the affair on the basis of a re- 
duced pension with a round lump sum 
to pay his debts. 

They sent for him two or three years 
later to come to Geneva as historiog- 
rapher, and he came, bringing with him 
a wife from Berne, who died soon after 
his arrival. For aman of his years, he 
hada remarkable alacrity at getting mar- 
ried, and his second venture was an un- 
lucky one. For from the wedding-day 
onward, when he was not before the 
council with some quarrel or some affair 
of debt he was apt to come before it to 
get them to compel his wife to live with 
him, or, failing that, to get her money 
to live on himself. What time could 
be saved from these wranglings, which 
lasted almost till the poor woman’s death, 
was devoted ardently to his literary work. 
The history grew apace, and other books 
besides. Inthe seditions of the Libertine 
party against the austeritics of the new 
régime the old man took the side of law 
and order and good morals (in his book 
on Liancienne et nouvelle Police de Ge- 
azeve) with an ardor that was the more 
surprising as one remembered his an- 
tecedents. In the midst of his toils he 
found time to get married to a third wife 
and to go to lawwithhis neighbors. He 
is continually coming tothe council, some- 
times fora little loan to help him with his 
lawsuits, sometimes for relief in his em- 
barrassments. It is touching to see how 
tender they are toward the poor foolish 
old man. They make him little grants 
from time to time, always looking to it 
that their money shall be applied to the 
object designated, and not ‘‘on his fan- 
tasies.’ They take up one of his notes 
for him, looking to see that it has not 
been tampered with, because “he is 
easily circumvented and not adroit in 
his business.’ He complains of the 
heat during an illness one summer, 
and the seigneurie give him the White 
Chamber in the town-hall, and when 
winter comes on, and he is old and in- 
firm, they assign him the lodging lately 
occupied by Mathurin Cordier (famous 
schoolmaster Corderius, whose Dialogues 
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were the first book in Latin of our grand- 
fathers), because it contained a stove—a 
rare luxury. He thanks them for their 
kindness as his fathers, and makes them 
heirs of his library and manuscripts. 

There was another and more solemn 
assemblage, his relations with which were 
less tender. This was the consistory of 
the Church, which found it less easy to 
allow for the old man’s infirmities. His 
first appearance before this body was 
under accusation of playing at dice with 
Clement Marot, another famous charac- 
ter and the sweet singer of the French 
Reformation. He comes next time of 
his own accord, asking the venerable 
brethren to interfere because his second 
wife ran away from him on their wed- 
ding-day, she defending herself on the 
eround of a bad cold. His domestic 
troubles bring him thither so often as 
to put the clergy out of patience. He 
is called up for beating his wife, but 
shows that the discipline was needed, 
and she is admonished to be more obe- 
dient in future. Later on he is question- 
ed why he does not come to church. He 
can’t walk, is the answer. But he is told 
that if he can get himself carried to the 
hotel de ville to see the new carvings, 
he could get carried to church. And 
why does he neglect the communion ? 
Answer: He has been debarred from 
it. “Then present your request to be 
restored.”” So the poor old gentleman 
presents himself six weeks later, asking 
to be readmitted to the Church; which 
is granted, but with the remark, entered 
on the record, that he ‘does not show 
much contrition in coming with a bunch 
of flowers over his ear—a thing very un- 
becoming in a man of his years.”’ 

The dreadful consistory had a princi- 
pal concern in the affair that darkened 
the declining days of Bonivard with the 
shadow of atragedy. An escaped nun 
had found refuge in his lodgings after 
his third wife’s death; and after some 
love-making—on which side was dis- 
puted—there was a promise of marriage 
given by him, which, however, he was in 
no hurry to fulfil. The consistory deem- 
ed it best to interfere, in the interests of 
propriety, and insist on the marriage; and 
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the decrepit old invalid in vain pleaded 
his age and bodily infirmities. So he 
was married in spite of himself to his 
nun, and showed his disposition to make 
the best of it by making her a wedding- 
present of his new Latin treatise, just fin- 
ished, on Zhe Origin of Evil, and receiv- 
ing in tender return a Greek copy of the 
Philippics of Demosthenes. Three years 
later the wretched woman was accused 
of adultery, and being put to the torture 
confessed her crime and was drowned in 
a sack, while her paramour was beheaded. 
Bonivard, being questioned, declared his 
belief of her innocence, and that her worst 
faults were that she wanted to make him 
too pious, and tormented him to begin 
preaching, and sometimes beat him when 
he had a few friends in to drink.* 

For five years after this catastrophe 
the old man lingered, tended by hire- 
lings, but watched with filial gratitude 
by the little state whose hberties he had 
helped to save, and whose heroic history 
he had recorded. He had at least the 
comfort of having finished that great 
work; and when he brought the man- 
uscript of it to the council, they refer- 
red it to a committee with Master Cal- 
vin at the head; who reported that it 
was written in a rude and familiar style, 
quite beneath the dignity of history, and 
that for this and other reasons it had 
better not be printed. The precious 
manuscript was laid on the shelf until 
in the lapse of years it was found that 
the very reasons why those solemn crit- 


* This touching tribute of conjugal affection is all 
the more honorable to Bonivard from the fact that 
this wife, like the others, had provoked him. Only 
a few months before he had been compelled to appear 
before the consistory to answer for treating her ina 
public place with profane and abusive language, ap- 
plying to her some French term which is expressed 
in the record only by abbreviations. 
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ics rejected it were the things that gave 
it supreme value toa later age. It has 
been the pride of Geneva scholars to 
print in elegant archaic style every paze 
written by the Prisoner of Chillon in prose 
or verse, on history, polity, philology and 
theology. 

Somewhere about September, 1570, 
Francis Bonivard died, aged seventy- 
seven, lonely and childless, leaving the 
city his heir. The cherished collection 
of books that was the comfort of his 
harassed life has grown into the library 
of a university, and the little walled town 
for whose ancient liberties he ventured 
such perils and suffered such imprison- 
ment is, and for the three hundred years 
since has been, one of the chief radiant 
centres of light and lhberty for all the 
world. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 


Note.—Like every subject relating to the history 
of Geneva, the life of Bonivard has been thoroughly 
studied by local antiquarians and historians. The 
most important work on the subject is that of Dr. 
Chaponniére, before cited: this is reprinted (but 
without the documents attached) as a preface to the 
new edition of the Chronicles. M. Edmond Che- 
vrier, in a slight pamphlet (Macon, 1868), gives a 
critical account both of the man and of his writings. 
Besides these may be named Vulliemin: C/r//on, 
Etude historique, Lausanne, 1851; J. Gaberel: Le 
Chateau de Chillon et Bontvard, Geneva. Mare 
Monnier, Geneve ct ses Poétes (Geneva, 1847), gives 
an excellent criticism on Bonivard as author. For 
original materials consult (besides the work of Cha- 
ponniére) Galiffe: J/atériaux pour ¢’ Hrstotre de 
Geneve, and Cramer: Noles extrattes des Negts- 
tres du Conststotre, a rare book in lithography (Ge- 
neva, 1853). A weak little article in the Cathodic 
World for September, 1876, bravely attacks Boni- 
vard as ‘one of the Protestant models of virtue,” 
and triumphantly proves him to have been far from 
perfect. The charge, however, that he was “a trau- 
tor to his ecclesiastical character,’’ and ‘ quitted his 
convent and broke his vows,’’ is founded on a blun- 
der. Bonivard never took monastic vows or holy 
orders, but held his living 72 commendam, as a lay- 
man, ‘The main resource, however, for Bonivard’s 
life up to his liberation from Chillon is in his own 
works, especially the Chronicles (Geneva, edition 
Fick, 1867). 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

WHY NOT LOTTIE? 
ana. | t Was All-Over, 
=1 The neigh- 
=== borhood had 

— paid due hon- 
or to Godfrey 
Thorne. Old 
Garnett, who 

=). was kept at 
is ee home by his 

KERN gout, had writ- 
\ ten a letter of 
condolence to 
Mrs. Middle- 
ton, and ex- 
pressed his 
deep regret at 
his enforced 
= absence. She 
was pleased 
with the let- 
ter... ‘She did 
“ not «care: for 
Dick Garnett, 
but he had known her brother all his life. 
She would not have been so pleased, per- 
haps, had she seen old Dick grinning 
and showing his fierce old teeth as he 
wrote it: “Ought to have been there— 
believe I was his best man fifty years 
ago. But half a century takes the shine 
out of most things—and people too.”” He 
shrugged his shoulders, eyed the last sen- 
_ tence he had written, and perceiving a 
little space at the end of a line, put in 
an adjective to make it rather warmer. 
“Won't show,” he said to himself— 
“looks very natural. Lord! what a 
farce it all is! Fifty years ago there 
was Thorne, like a fool, worshipping the 
very ground Fanny Harvey trod on, and 
a few years later he wasn’t particular- 
ly sorry to put her safe underneath it. 
Wonderful coal-scuttle of a bonnet she 
wore that wedding-day, to be sure! And 
I was best man!’’ Dick chuckled at the 
thought. “I shouldn’t look much like 


best man now. Ah, well! I mayn’t be 
VoL. XXII.—4 











best, but I'm a better man than old God- 


frey to-day,anyhow.”’ (And so, no doubt, 


for this world’s affairs, Richard Garnett 
was, on the principle that “a living dog 
is better than a dead lion.’’) ‘And the 
candlemaker’s daughter begins her reign, 
for that poor lad will never marry. Upon 
my word, I believe I’m a better man than 
Master Horace now. And I'm not like- 
ly to play the fool with physic-bottles, 
either: I know a little better than ¢#az.”’ 
No, Aunt Harriet would not have liked 
Garnett’s train of thought as he folded 
and addressed the letter which pleased 
her. And yet the old fellow meant the 
best he could. 

And now it was all over, and Brack- 
enhill would know Godfrey Thorne no 
more. But for that one day he was still 
all-powerful, for they had met to hear his 
will read. 

Horace sat by the table with an angry 
line between his brows, and balanced a 
paper-knife on his finger. He tried to 
appear composed, but a shiver of im- 
patience ran through him more than 
once, and the color came and went on 
his cheek. His mother was by his side, 
controlling her face to a rigidly funereai 
expression. But the effort was evident. 

Godfrey Hammond said to himself, 
“Those two expect the worst. And if 
the worst comes, if Percival is mistaken 
and Horace is cut off with just a pittance, 
we shall see what Hunting Harry’s tem- 
per really is. We may have an unpleas- 
ant quarter of an hour, but it will give us 
a vivid idea of the end of the millenni- 
um, I fancy.”’ 

Aunt Harriet was unfeignedly troubled 
and anxious. 

Percival was rather in the background. 
Sitting on one chair, he laid his folded 
arms on the back of another and rested 
his chin on his wrists. In this attitude 
he gazed at Hardwicke with the utter 
calm of an Assyrian statue. He felt his 
pulses throbbing, and it seemed to him 
as if his anxiety must betray itself. But 
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it did not. 
straint and presence of mind you can 
affect to have much. Percival had that 
little. 

Just before Hardwicke began to read 
Mrs. James leant toward her son and 
whispered with an air of mystery. He 
answered with a short and sullen nod. 

Hardwicke read clearly but monot- 
onously. _ The will was dated four days 
after Alfred Thorne’s death—not only 
before Percival came to Brackenhill, but 
before any overtures had been made to 
him. Mrs. Middleton came first with a 
legacy of ten thousand pounds and a few 
things which the dead man knew she 
prized—their mother's portrait and one 
or two memorials of himself. Sissy had 
five thousand pounds and a small portion 
of the family jewels, which were very 
splendid. His godson, Godfrey Ham- 
mond, had three pictures and a ring, all 
of considerable value, and two or three 
other things, which, though of less im- 
portance, had been looked upon as 
heirlooms by successive generations of 
Thornes. Hammond perfectly under- 
stood the wilful pride and remorseful 
pangs with which that bequest was 
made. 

Then came small legacies to old 
friends. Duncan the butler and one or 
two of the elder servants had annuities, 
and the others were not forgotten. Two 
local charitable institutions had a hun- 
dred pounds each. By this time Horace 
was white to his very lips and drawing 
his breath painfully. Percival preserved 
an appearance of calm, but he could feel 
his strong, irregular heart-throbs as he 
leant against the chair. 

The lawyer went on to read the words 
which gave Brackenhill to Horace for 
his life. If he died and left no son to 
inherit the estate, it was to go to Per- 
cival Thorne. But unless Horace died 
first, and died childless, Percival would 
not take sixpence under his grandfather's 
will, 

It was a heavy blow, and his lips and 
hands tightened a little as he met it. 
He had known that the great prize was 
for his cousin, but he had fancied that 
there might be some trifling legacy for 


If you have a little self-re- | 
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him. He would have been more thank- 
ful than words could say for half the an- 
nuity which was left to the butler. The 
remembrance of that paper which but 
for him would have been all powerful 
rose vividly before his eyes. Did he re- 
pent now that he was certain of the great- 
ness of the sacrifice? Again from the bot- 
tom of his heart he answered, No. But 
even while Hardwicke read the words 
which doomed him to beggary it almost 
seemed to young Thorne as if the wrink- 
led waxen face and shrunken figure must 
suddenly become visible in the back- 
ground to protest—as if a dead hand 
must be laid on that lying will which 
was itself more dead than the newly- 
buried corpse. Even in that bitter mo- 
ment Percival was sorry for the poor old 
squire. 

Hardwicke finished, and thought it all 
very well. He did not pity the young fel- 
low opposite him who had listened so in- 
tently and now was looking thoughtfully 
intospace. The lawyer summed up Per- 
cival’s position in his own mind thus: 

He had an income of his own, amount 
unknown, but as during Alfred Thorne’s 
life it had sufficed for both, it must be 
more than enough to support the son. 

He was engaged to Sissy Langton. 
Her father had left her at least eight 
hundred pounds a year, besides which 
there were all the accumulations of a 
long minority and this legacy. Mr. 
Hardwicke thought that the united in- 
comes would be more than fifteen hun- 
dred pounds a year. 

There were expectations too. Mrs. 
Middleton was rich, and though some 
of her property would revert to her hus- 
band’s family, Hardwicke knew that she 
had saved a considerable sum. He had 
no doubt that those savings and her 
brother's ten thousand pounds would 
go to Sissy, and consequently to Per- 
cival. 

And lastly he looked at the new owner 
of Brackenhill. No, Mr. Hardwicke did 
not pity Mr. Percival Thorne. 

All these thoughts had flashed through 
his mind as he folded the paper and laid 
it down. Mrs. Middleton broke the si- 
lence. “But Percival—”’ she exclaimed 
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in utter bewilderment: “I don’t under- 
stand. What does Percival have?’ 


‘* Nothing,”’ said the young man quick-_ 


ly, lifting his head and facing her with a 
brave smile. 

“Nothing? It isn’t possible! 
nght!"’ 

“That will was made before ever I 
came here. It doesn't mean any un- 
kindness to me, for he didn’t know me.”’ 

“But did he never make another r— 
Horace !—Oh, Mr. Hardwicke, you know 
Godfrey never meant this! That was 
what his letter was about, then ?”’ 

“He intended to make some change, 
no doubt,” said Hardwicke. 

“Perhaps Mr. Percival Thorne would 
like to dispute the will.’ It was evident 
that Mrs. James perfectly comprehended 
the position. Aunt Harriet looked help- 
lessly at her boy, unable to understand 
his silence. 

Horace, though unconscious of the 
glance, rose suddenly to his feet. “I 
want to understand,” he began in a high 
thin voice—an unnatural voice — which 
all at once grew hoarse. 

*“Yes—what?” said Hardwicke, look- 
ing up at the young man, who rested 
both his quivering hands on the table 
to support himself. All eyes were turn- 
ed to the one erect figure. 

“That ’’— Horace nodded at the will 
—‘‘that makes me master here, eh?” 

“Undoubtedly,” Hardwicke replied, 
wondering whether Horace was unusu- 
ally slow of comprehension. 

“Nothing can alter it?’ said Horace. 
‘‘T may do what I please in everything ? 
I want to be sure.” 

“You can't sell it, if you mean that,” 
said the lawyer. ‘Didn't you under- 
stand? You have only—’’ 

‘IT know—I know that.” The inter- 
ruption was hasty, as if the speaker would 
not be reminded of an unpleasant truth. 

Hardwicke’s eyes rested on the two 
hands which were pressed on the table. 
They were painfully weak and white. 
“You are master here,’’ he said gently. 
“Certainly. Your grandfather has made 
no conditions whatever. Brackenhill is 
yours for your life.’’ 


It isn't 


Horace looked fixedly at him, and half | 
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opened his lips as if to speak, but no 
sound came. It was so evident that he 
had something to say that the others 
waited in strained anxiety, and no one 
spoke except Mrs. James. She laid her 
fingers on his and said, “* Now—why not 
now ?” 

“Leave me to manage it,”’ he answer- 
ed, and drew his hand away, provoking 
a lofty ‘Oh, very well!” He walked hur- 
riedly to the hearth-rug and stood in the 
master’s place with an air of having taken 
possession. Hardwicke moved his chair 
a little, so as to look sideways at the new 
squire: Hammond put up his glass. 

Mrs. James was like a living explana- 
tion of the text, ‘‘As an adamant harder 
than flint have I made thy forehead.” 
Though she was sulky and persistently 
silent, there was a lurking triumph in 
her eyes, and it was easy to see that 
she listened eagerly for the words which 
seemed to die on her son’s lips. He 
glanced quickly round, stepped back, 
and rested his elbow on the chimney- 
piece so awkwardly that a small china 
cup fell and was shivered to atoms on 
the hearth. 

“Oh, Horace !”’ exclaimed Aunt Har- 
riet. 

‘It's mine,” said the young man with 
a nervous little laugh. ‘‘And—since 
Brackenhill is mine too—it is time that 
my wife should come home.” 

There was a startled movement anda 
sudden exclamation of surprise, though 
it would have been impossible to say 
who moved or spoke. 

“Your wife! Do you mean that you 
are going to be married?” said Hard- 
wicke. 

“No. I mean that I am married,” 
Horace replied. “Oh, it’s all right 
enough. I took care of that. You 
shall know all about it.”’ 

‘But how? when? whoisshe?”’ Mrs. 
Middleton had her hand on his arm and 
was stammering in her eagerness. ‘Oh, 
my dear boy, why didn’t we know ?” 

‘Because Mrs. Horace Thorne was 
Miss Adelaide Blake,’’ said Hammond 
decisively. 

Horace turned upon him and said 
“No,” and he was utterly confounded. 
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“But who, then? Tell us.” 

Horace looked at Percival, the only 
one who had been silent. “Why not 
Lottie?’ he said, and the tone was full 
of meaning. 

Percival stared at him for a moment, 
and then leapt to his feet. “‘Itisn’t true!”’ 
he exclaimed. 

“Indeed! And why not?” said Hor- 
ace. “If I may ask—” 

‘Lottie do anything underhand! Lot- 
tie! It can’t be true!” 

‘You're very kind, but Lottie doesn't 
want your championship, thank you,” 
said Horace with an angry sneer. “No 
doubt you find it very incredible that she 
should prefer mine.”’ 

“Oh, by all means, if it suits her,” 
scoffed Percival, and sat down again, 
feeling stunned, robbed and duped. 

“And as to anything underhand—" 
Horace began fiercely. 

Aunt Harriet, scared by the menacing 
clash of words, uttered a faint little cry. 

“Percival! Horace!’ said Godfrey 
Hammond, “you forget what day this 
is—you forget Mrs. Middleton. For 
God's sake don’t quarrel before her!— 
Horace, is this really true? Is Lottie 
your wife?” 

‘Yes,’ said the young man, turning 
quickly toward him: there was a sud- 
den light of tenderness in his glance— 
“since last November.’’ He _ paused, 
and then added softly, “the third,” as if 
the date were something sacred. ‘‘ Ham- 
mond, you know her: you know how 
young she is—only eighteen this month. 
If you choose to blame any one, blame 
me. And I'm not ashamed of what I’ve 
done.’ He looked defiantly round. “I’m 
proud of having won her; and as to my 
having concealed it, I ask you, in com- 
mon fairness, what else couldI do? My 
grandfather used to be very good to me, 
but of late he was set against me.’ A 
quick glance at Percival, who smiled 
loftily. “Whatever I did was wrong. 
If I'd told him I was going to marry a 
princess, it wouldn't have satisfied him. 
Since this time last year I’ve hardly had 
a good word. I’ve been watched and 
lectured, and treated like an outsider 
here, in my own home. You know it’s 
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true, and you know to whom I owe it. 
I never expected to have my rights: I 


thought my grandfather would have no 


peace till I was driven out of Bracken- 
hill. And even now I can’t understand 
how it is that Iam master here."’ Per- 
cival smiled again, to himself this time. 
“But Lottie was willing to share my pov- 
erty—God bless her!—and I won't let 
an hour go by without owning my wife. 
I should be ashamed of myself if I did.”’ 

Horace paused, not unconscious of 
the weakness of his position, yet more 
hike the Horace of old days to look at— 
flushed, with a happy loyalty in his eves 
and his proud head high in the air. 

“No one will blame you for marrying 
the girl you loved,” said Percival in his 
strong voice. “That is exactly what my 
father did. It is true that you manage 
matters in a different way, and natural- 
ly the result is different.” He rose. “I 
prefer my father’s way—result and all.” 
And with a bow to the assembled com- 
pany young Thorne walked out of the 
room. 

Horace looked round to see how the 
attack was received—at Aunt Harriet, 
who was wiping away the quick coming 
tears; at Hardwicke, who was looking 
at the door through which Percival had 
vanished: at Hammond, who came for- 
ward a step or two. “I ordered a dog- 
cart tocome over from Fordborough for 
me,’ he said. “If you will allow me I 
will ring and have it brought round.” 

“You are going?” said Horace. 

“We shall just catch the four-o’clock 
train very comfortably if we go now,” 
Godfrey replied. ‘Thorne will prefer 
going by that.” 

“IT see: youtake his part. Very well. 
I suppose sooner or later you must choose 
between us: as well now as later.’ Hor- 
ace rang the bell. 

‘“Horace,"’ said Hammond, dropping 
his voice, yet speaking in the same tone 
of authority he had used once before that 
day, ‘‘for the first time in your life Mrs. 
Middleton is your guest. If you havea 
spark of right feeling—and you have 
more than that—you will not make her 
position here more painful than it must 
be. We will defer all discussion: there 


must be a truce while she is here—My 
dog-cart,” he said over his shoulder to 
the servant. ‘It was-to come from Ford- 
borough. At once.—Keep out of the way 
ten minutes hence when your cousin 
goes,” he added to Horace: “it will 
be best.” 

The young squire bent his head in 
sulky acquiescence. 

‘“‘T shall take Percival with me,” said 
Hammond to Mrs. Middleton as he went 
by. ‘He wants to be off, I know, and 1 
shall be of more use with him than here.” 

He found Percival crushing his things 
into his little portmanteau and in hot 
haste to get away from Brackenhill. 

‘I’m going by the four train,’’ Ham- 
mond remarked, ‘and I’ve told them 
you'll drive with me.” 

‘In one of 4zs carriages?” said young 
Thorne, looking up with furious eyes. 
‘No, thank you: I'll walk.” 

‘If you jumped out of that window you 
wouldn't have to go down his staircase,” 
said Hammond. 

‘Oh, if you came here to—” began the 
young man, tugging at a strap. 

‘“‘T came here to ask you to drive with 
me in the dog-cart from the Crown. It’s 
no use pulling a strap much past the 
tightest hole. Come, you are not going 
to quarrel with me?” 

‘‘I’m a fool,’’ said Percival. “I shall 
feel it all in a minute or two, I suppose. 
Just now I only feel that everything be- 
longs to the man who has duped me, 
and every breath I draw is choking me.”’ 

‘IT understand,” returned Hammond. 
‘Percival, Mrs. Middleton is coming: | 
hear her step. For her sake—to-day— 
Thorne, you will not break her heart?” 

The old lady was knocking at the half- 
open door. “Come in,” said Percival in 
a gentle voice. His portmanteau was 
strapped, and he rose as she entered. 
“Come to say good-bye to me, Aunt 
Harriet? I'm off, you see.” 

‘Oh, Percival, I can’t understand it!” 
she exclaimed. ‘*Horace married—mar- 
vied / And you going away like this! 
It is like a dream.” 

“So it seems to me,”’ said the young 
man. 

‘And one of those Miss Blakes! Oh 
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dear! what would Godfrey have said? 
Oh, Percival, he never meant this!” 
She had her hand to her forehead as 
she spoke. 

“No,” said Percival. ‘‘ But don’t fret 
about me: I shall do very well.” 

‘But it isn't right. Oh, I don’t know 
what to say or think, I am so bewilder- 
ed. Perhaps Horace has hardly had 
time to think yet, has he?’ she said 
faintly. “He will do something, I’m 
sure—’ 

“He mustn't—don’'t let him! I can 
hold my tongue if I’m let alone. But if 
he insults me—”’ said Percival. ‘Aunt 
Harriet, for God’s sake, don't let him 
offer me money.” 

“Ah!” in an accent of pain. “But 
my money! Percival, do you want any? 
It's a good thing, as Ae said, that Mr. 
Lisle didn’t fail before you came into 
yours, but if you want any—”’ 

“ But I don't,”’ said Percival. ‘‘As you 
say, it’s a good thing I have some of my 
own.’ He had his fingers in his waist- 
coat pocket, and was wondering which of 
the coins that he felt there would prove 
to be gold. It was an important ques- 
tion. “Don’t vex yourself about me, 
Aunt Harriet. Kiss me and say good- 
bye: there isn’t much time, is there? 
Tell Sissy —” he stopped abruptly. 

“What? said the old lady. 

“Tell her— I don’tknow. You'll let 
me hear how she is. You've been very 
good to me, Aunt Harriet. It’s best as it 
is about Sissy, isn’t it, seeing how things 
have turned out?” 

He caught up his luggage and went 
quickly out, but only to turn and pause 
irresolutely in the doorway. 

“Tl not say anything about Horace: 
we are best apart. But Lottie! I liked 
Lottie: we were very good friends when 
she was a school-girl. She is very young 
still. Perhaps she didn’t understand. I 
ought to say this, because you never knew 
her, and I did.”’ 

And having said it, he went away with 
a light on his sombre face. Mrs. Middle- 
ton looked up at Hammond with stream- 
ing eyes andshook her head: “I shall nev- 
er like that girl: I shall never have any- 
thing todo with her. Godfrey was right.” 
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‘In what way ?” 

‘Percival was his favorite always.” 

“Tl look after him,’ said Hammond: 
and with a quick pressure of her hand 
he followed the young man down stairs. 

As they drove away Percival sat erect 
and grave, with a face as darkly still as 
if it were moulded in bronze. He went 
away from the dear old house without 
one backward glance: Horace might be 
looking out. He never spoke, and when 
they reached the station he took his ticket 
and got into the carriage without the least 
referenceto Hammond, who followed him 
quietly. There was no one else with them. 
The silence was unbroken till they drew 
near their journey’s end, when Thorne 
took out his ticket and examined it cu- 
riously. ‘I wonder if I shall ever see 
another?’ he said. 

‘Another what ?”’ 

‘First-class ticket. 
gone third.”’ 

“You get an opportunity of studying 
character, no doubt. But I think this is 
better to-day,'’ said Hammond. 

Percival was silent foramoment. Then 
he spread all his money on his open hand 
and eyed it: ‘‘ What do you think of that 
for a fortune, eh, Godfrey ?” 

Godfrey glanced at the little constel- 
lation of gold and silver coins. ‘‘ Wants 
a little more spending,” he said. ‘ Two- 
pence halfpenny is the mystic sum which 
turns to millions. So Lisle has swindled 
you, has he? I thought as much.” 

Percival nodded: “Keep my secret. 
They sha’n’t say that I lived on my 
grandfather first, and then on Aunt Har- 
riet or Sissy. They may find it out later, 
and welcome if I have shown them that 
I can do without them all.” 

‘Ah yes,” said Hammonda little vague- 
ly. ‘Here we are.” 


I ought to have 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
LOTTIE WINS. 

PERCIVAL had not been wrong about 
Lottie: she had at any rate only par- 
tially understood what she was doing. 
The poor child had been bitterly humil- 
iated by the discovery that he did not 
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love her, and felt that she was disgraced 
for life by her ill-judged advance. The 
feeling was high-flown and exaggerated 
no doubt, but one hardly expects to find 
all the cool wisdom of Ecclesiastes in a 
brain of seventeen. Lottie, flying from 
Percival’s scorn as she supposed, was 
ready for any desperate leap. What 
wonder that she took one into Horace’s 
open arms! How could she find a bet- 
ter salve for wounded pride than by cap- 
tivating the man who had passed her by 
as nothing buta child, and who had been, 
as she would have said, “much too great 
a swell to take any notice of fer"’? He 
had dangled in a half-hearted fashion 
after Addie, and had given himself airs. 
Wounded vanity had attracted him to 
Lottie, but, smitten by sudden passion, 
he wooed her hotly, with an eagerness 
which startled even himself. How could 
She be unconscious of the difference and 
of her triumph? Percival Thorne, who 
had slighted her, should see her reigning 
at Brackenhill! 

Proud, pleased, grateful, excited, dizzy 
with success, Lottie was swept away by 
the torrent of mingled feelings. Her 
sorrow for her father’s death was vio- 
lent, but not lasting. She could not feel 
his loss for any length of time, she had 
always been so much more her mother's 
child. Even during her mourning there 
was something of romance in Horace’s 
letters of comfort, for Horace, who had 
always been the laziest correspondent in 
the world, wrote ardent letters to Lottie, 
and used all the hackneyed yet ever fresh 
expedients for transmitting them which 
have been bequeathed to us by gene- 
rations of bygone lovers. There were 
meetings too, more romantic still. No 
one is so sentimental as the man who is 
startled out of a languid scorn of senti- 
ment. Hedoes not know where to stop. 
Horace would have been capable of ser- 
enading Lottie if Mrs. Blake would only 
have slept on the other side of the house. 

Addie was unconscious of the fiery ro- 
mance which went on close at hand. She 
felt that the languid attentions which she 
had prized were fading away and would 
never ripen to anything more. Her sor- 
row for her father’s death was deeper 
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than Lottie’s, and while it was fresh 
she hardly thought of Horace Thorne’s 
coldness, except as a part of the general 
dreariness of life, and did not attempt to 
seek out its cause. Even Mrs. Blake 
- never for a moment expected the reve- 
lation which was made to her near the 
beginning of October. 

It was Lottie who told her, coming to 
her one night with a white face of agony 
and resolution. 

Horace was dangerously ill. He had 
been ill before, but this was something 
altogether different. The cold which led 
to suchalarming results had been caught 
in one of his secret expeditions to see 
Lottie. She had been forced to keep 
him waiting, and a chilly September 
rain had drenched him to the skin. 
He had gone away in his wet clothes, 
had tried to pretend that there was noth- 
ing amiss with him, and had gone out the 
next day in order to be able to attribute 
his cold to a ride in the north-east wind. 
Since that time Lottie had had three let- 
ters—the first a gallant little attempt at 
gayety and hopefulness; the second, 
after a considerable interval, depressed 
and anxious. They had ordered him 
abroad. ‘I am sure they think badly 
of me,” he wrote, “though I'll cheat the 
grave yet—if I can. But howam I to 
live through the winter in some horri- 
ble hole of a place without my darling ? 
Suppose I get worse instead of better, and 
die out there, and never see you again— 
never once?’ And so on for a page of 
forebodings. Lottie’s fondness for him, 
fanned by pity and remorse—was it not 
for her that he had risked his life >—flamed 
up to passion. They say that a woman al- 
ways puts the real meaning of her letter 
into the postscript. I don’t know how that 
may be, but I do not think she would ever 
fail to give full weight to any postscript 
she might receive. Horace’s postscript 
was, “After all, I’ve a great mind to 
stay in England and chance it.” 

Lottie was terrified. She replied, wild- 
ly entreating him to go, and vowing that 
they should meet again and not be parted. 
She did not yet know what she would do, 
but— Then followed a few notes of music 
roughly dashed in. 
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He was puzzled. He tried the notes 
furtively on the piano, but they told him 
nothing. That day, however, there came 
to his mother’s house a girl with whom 
he had had one of his numerous flirta- 
tions in bygone days. He asked her to 
play to him, and then to sing, hanging 
over the piano meanwhile, and thrilling 
her with his apparent devotion and with 
the melancholy which reminded her of 
the fate which threatened him. When 
she had finished her song he said, “ But 
you'll sing me one more, won't you? I 
sha'n'thave thechanceagain, you know.” 
He looked down as he spoke and struck 
the notes which haunted him. “Do you 
know what that is?’ he asked. “It has 
been going in my head all day, and I 
can't put a name to it.” 

She tried it after him. ‘‘ What ds it 2?” 
she said: “I ought to remember,” and 
paused, finger on lip. Horace’s eager 
eyes flashed upon hers, when she sud- 
denly exclaimed, “I know. It’s one of 
Chappell’s old songs ;"’ and, dashing her 
hands victoriously upon the keys, she 
sang “Love will find out the way.” 

““Ah!’’ said Horace, and stood erect in 
a glow of passion and triumph. He re- 
membered himself enough to ask again 
for one more song, but when, with a wist- 
ful tremor in her voice, she said, ‘‘ This ? 
you used to like this,’ he assented, with- 
out an idea what it was, and dropped into 
the nearest arm-chair to ponder Lottie’s 
message. He was quite unconscious that 
the girl at his side was singing “O Fair 
Dove! O Fond Dove!” with an earnest- 
ness of meaning, a pathos and a power, 
which she never attained before or since. 
But he was sorry when she stopped, for 
he had to come out of a most wonderful 
castle in the air and say ‘Thank you.” 
When she went away he looked vaguely 
at her and let her hand fall, as was only 
natural. How we listen for the postman 
when we are longing for a letter and 
sick with hope deferred! But who thinks 
of him when he has dropped it into the 
box and is going down the street? Hor- 
ace felt almost sure as he said good-bye 
that Love Aad found out the way. 

And his next note sent Lottie to her 
mother. 
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Mrs. Blake was utterly confounded 
when her younger daughter announced 
that she was engaged to Horace Thorne. 
‘It was no good saying anything,” said 
Lottie frankly, “for his old wretch of a 
grandfather wouldn't think we were good 
enough to marry into /7zs family, and I 
dare say he would go and leave all his 
money to Percival if Horace thwarted 
him. So we thought we would wait. 
People can't live very much longer when 
they are seventy-seven, can they? At 
least they do sometimes, I know,”’ Lot- 
tie added, pulling herself up. ‘You see 
them in the newspapers sometimes in 
their ninety-eighth or ninety -seventh 
year, I’ve noticed lately. But I'm sure 
it will be very wicked if he lives twenty 
years more. And now Horace is ill, and 
we can’t wait. For he must not and shall 
not go away, and perhaps die, without 
me.’ And Lottie broke down and wept. 

‘But what do you want to do?” said 
Mrs. Blake. It was a shock to her, and 
she was sorry for Addie, but she could 
not repress a thrill of exultation at the 
thought that Horace Thorne, whom she 
had so coveted for a son-in-law, was 
caught. The state of his health was se- 
rious of course, but they must hope for 
the best, and the idea of an alliance with 
one of the leading county families daz- 
zled her. 

“We want to be married before he 
goes out, and nobody to know anything 
about it,’’ said Lottie; “and then you 
must take me abroad this winter.” 

Mrs. Blake declared that it was utter- 
ly impossible. 

‘Oh, very well,’’ said Lottie, drying 
her tears. ‘Then I give you fair warn- 
ing. Ishall run away, and get to Hor- 
ace somehow. I don’t know whether we 
can get married abroad—" 

“T should think not—a child like 
you, without my consent,”’ said Mrs. 
Blake. 

‘No, I suppose we couldn't. Well, 
then, it will be your doing, you know, 
if we are not. J shouldn't like to have 
such a thing on my conscience,"’ said Lot- 
tie virtuously. “But perhaps you don't 
mind.” 

Mrs. Blake said that it was impossible 
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that Lottie could be so lost to all sense 
of propriety, so wicked, so unwomanly— 

The girl stood opposite, slim, white 
and resolute. Her slender hands hung 
loosely clasped before her and a fierce 
spark burned in her eyes. 

‘Oh, that’s impossible too, is it?’’ she 
said quietly. “We'll see.”’ 

Mrs. Blake quailed, but murmured 
something about her ‘‘authority.”’ 

‘Oh yes,’’ was the calm reply. “You 
might lock me up. Try it: I think I 
should get out. Make a fuss and ruin 
Horace and me, That you caz do, but 
keep us apart you can't.”’ 

“You don’t know, you can't know, 
what it is you talk of doing, or you 
couldn't stand there without blushing.” 

“Very likely not,” said Lottie. “But 
since I know enough to do it—” 

“You are a wicked, wilful child.” 

“Wicked? Perhaps. Yes, I think I 
am wicked. I’m a child, I know. Help 
me, mother, for I love him!” 

The argument was prolonged, but the 
end could not be doubtful. Mrs. Blake 
could scold and bluster, but Lottie was 
determined. The mother was in bond- 
age to Mrs. Grundy: the daughter play- 
ed the trump card of her utter reckless- 
ness and won the game. 

Having yielded, Mrs. Blake threw 
herself heart and soul into the scheme, 
She announced that painful recollections 
made Fordborough impossible as a place 
of residence, that Lottie was looking ill, 
and that they both required a thorough 
change. She dropped judiciously dis- 
agreeable remarks about her stepson till 
Addie was up in arms, and said that her 
mother and Lottie might go where they 
hiked, but she should go to her aunt, Miss 
Blake, till Oliver, who was on his way, 
came home. Then Mrs. Blake shut up 
her house and went quietly off to Folke- 
stone: Horace was to start from Dover 
in rather more than a fortnight’s time. 

After that the course was clear. Hor- 
ace found out that he was worse, and 
must put off his departure for a week 
or ten days. Then, when the time orig- 
inally fixed arrived, he said that he was 
better and would start at once. Nat- 
urally, Mrs. James was not ready, and 
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he discovered that the house was intol- 
erable with her dressmakers and _ pack- 
ing, that he must break the journey 
somewhere, and that he might as well 
wait for her at Dover. The morning 
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after his arrival there he took the train 
to Folkestone, met Lottie and her moth- 
er, went straight to the church, and came 
back to Dover a lonely but triumphant 
bridegroom, while Mrs. Blake and Mrs. 
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Horace Thorne crossed at once to Bou- 
logne. 

It was necessary that Mrs. James 
should be enlightened, but Horace was 
not alarmed: he knew that she had no 
choice but to make common cause with 
hin. Mrs. Blake, however, could hardly 
make up her mind what should be done 
about Addie. She more than suspected 
that the tidings would be a painful hu- 
miliation to her daughter. “We mustn't 
tell her,’’ she said at last to Lottie. ‘‘She 
might be spiteful: it wouldn't be safe.”’ 

“It will be quite safe,’’ said Lottie. 
“Because of what we used to say about 
Horace, youmean? But that is just what 
makes it safe. I know Addie: she won't 
let any one say that she betrayed me be- 
cause she wanted Horace herself once. 
She saz@d she didn’t, but I think there 
was something in it; and if there was, 
she'd be torn in pieces sooner than let 
any one say so.” 

There was a curious straightforward- 
ness about Lottie, even while she schemed 
and plotted. She calculated the effect 
of her sister's tenderness for Horace as 
frankly and openly as one might reckon 
on a tide or a train, and behaved as if 
the old saying, ‘All is fair in love and 
war,’ were one of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles. 

She wrote her letter without difficulty 
or hesitation. It was after Horace had 
joined them, and he laid his hand light- 
ly on her shoulder as she was contem- 
plating her new signature. 

“Nearly done?” he said. “And who 
is to have the benefit of all this?” 

“Addie: she ought to know.” 

“Ah!” There was something of un- 
easiness In his tone, as if an unpleasant 
idea had been presented to him. Hor- 
ace had felt, when he arranged his secret 
marriage, that he and Lottie were doing 
a daring and romantic deed, and risking 
all for love in atruly heroic fashion. But 
when she told him that she had written 
to Addie the matter wore a less heroic 
aspect. Lottie might be unconscious 
of this in her sweet sincerity, thought 
the ardent lover, but he remembered 
old days and felt like anything but a 
hero. 
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“Do you want to see what I have 
said?’ She tilted her chair backward 
and looked up at him with her great 
clear eyes. 

‘“No,’’ Horace answered with a smile: 
‘I’m not going to pry into your letters.”’ 
In his heart he knew that it was impossi- 
ble to put the revelation of their secret to 


Addie into any words that would not be 


painful to him to read. 

‘Shall I give any message for you ?” 

“N-no,’’ said Horace, doubtfully: “I 
think not.”’ 

“It might be considered more civil if 
you sent one.” 

“Then say anything you please,’’ was 
the half-reluctant rejoinder. 

“Oh, I’m not going to invent your 
messages, you lazy boy! A likely sto- 
ry!’ Lottie sprang up and put the pen 
into his hand: ‘There! write for your- 
self, sir.”’ 

Horace thought that a refusal would 
betray his feelings about Addie, and he 
sat down, wondering what he was going 
to say. But his eye was caught by the 
last two words of the letter, ‘“ LOTTIE 
THORNE; and as he looked at them 
the young husband forgot Addie and 
his lips curved in a tender smile. 

“Make haste,’ said Lottie from the 
window —‘‘make haste and come to 
me.” | 

Horace started from his happy reverie, 
set his tecth and wrote: 


‘DEAR ADDIE: I suppose Lottie has 
told you everything. It was a reckless 
thing to do, no doubt: perhaps you will 
say it was wrong and underhand. Some 
people will, I dare say, but-I hope you 
won't, for I should like to start with 
your good wishes. May I call myself 

“Your brother, H. T.?” 


In due time came the answer: 


“ DEAR HorRACcE: I will not pass judg- 
ment on you and your doings: I am not 
clever in arguing such matters. I will only 
say (which is more to the point, isn't it ?) 
that you and Lottie have my best wishes 
for the safe-keeping of your secret, and 
anything I can doto help youl will. We 
are having very cold damp weather, so 
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I am glad you are safe in a warmer cli- 
mate, and hope you are the better for it. 
“Your affectionate sister, 
‘ADELAIDE BLAKE.” 


Horace showed this to Lottie, and then 
thrust it away and forgot it all as quickly 
as he could. Addie had read this little 
scrap in her own room, had stood for 
a moment staring at it, had kissed it 
suddenly, then torn it into a dozen pieces 
and stamped upon it. Then she gather- 
ed up the fragments, sighed over them, 
burnt them, and vowed she would think 
no more of itor him. But as she went 
about the house there floated continually 
before her eyes, “ Your brother, H. T.;”’ 
and the word which had been so sweet 
to her, which had always meant her dear 
old Noll, and which she had uttered so 
triumphantly to Percival in Langley 
Wood when she said “I have a broth- 
er,’ became her torment. 

Horace felt like a hero again when he 
forgot Addie, and only remembered how 
he was risking his grandfather’s displeas- 
ure for his love’s sake. He fully thought, 
as he had said, that he was Esau, and 
that smooth Jacob would win a large 
share of the inheritance; but when he 
stood with his back to the fireplace at 
Brackenhill, and knew that he was mas- 
ter of all, Percival’s parting sneer awoke 
his old doubts as to his heroism once 
more. He had succeeded too well, and 
the risk which had ennobled his conduct 
in his own eyes would never be realized 
by others. Percival’s attempt to sup- 
plant him had been foiled, and Horace 
was triumphant, yet he regretted the 
glaring contrast in their positions which 
rendered comparisons of their respective 
merits inevitable. But he could do noth- 
ing. Percival had said, “Don’t let him 
offerme money.’ Horace, keener-sight- 
ed than Aunt Harriet, had not the slight- 
est intention of doing so. He knew how 
such overtures would be received; and, 
after all, Brackenhill was his by right! 
And had not Percival plenty to live on? 

And as for himself, let who would turn 
their backs on him—even Aunt Harriet, 
if it must be so—he had Lottie, and could 
defy the world. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A START IN LIFE. 


For some days after he left Bracken- 
hill, Percival was busy arranging his af- 
fairs. His ruin was remarkably complete. 
He had been running up bills in every di- 
rection during the last month or two, in- 
tending to pay for everything before his 
marriage out of the funds which were in 
Mr. Lisle’s hands. He had plenty there, 
he knew, for his method of saving had 
been to live principally on his grand- 
father’s supplies, and to leave his own 
to accumulate under his guardian's care 
—-a plan which had always seemed to 
him admirably simple, as indeed it had 
proved to be. Lately he had not re- 
ceived much from the squire, because 
the old man so fully intended to provide 
for his favorite once and for all on the 
approaching wedding-day. Percival got 
some of the tradesmen to take back their 
goods, and sold off everything he had to 
meet the rest of the claims against him. 
Even the watch his grandfather had giv- 
en him went, on Bombastes Furioso's 
theory that 


Watches were made to go. 


Hammond was urgent that he should 
acceptaloan, “It isn’t friendly to be so 
infernally proud,” said Godfrey. 

“What do you call being ‘infernally 
proud’?” Percival retorted. ‘I’ve been 
living on you for the last fortnight; and 
I bought myself a silver watch this morn- 
ing, and I've got two pounds seventeen 
shillings and sevenpence and a big port- 
manteau full of clothes. I don’t want 
your money.” 

It was after dinner. Hammond filled 
his glass and pushed the bottle to his 
guest. ‘*What do you mean to do?” he 
asked. 

“Ah, that’s the question,” answered 
Percival. “Do you happen to know if 
one has to pass much of an examina- 
tion to qualify one for breaking stones 
on the roads now-a-days? Not that I 
should like that much;’’ and he sipped 
his claret reflectively. ‘It would be ra- 
ther monotonous, wouldn't it? And I 
can't help thinking that bits would get 
into one’s eyes.” 
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‘I think so too,”’ said Godfrey. “ Em- 
igrate.”’ 

‘That advice would be good in some 
cases. But addressed to any one who 
is notoriously helpless its meaning is 
obvious,” 

‘‘Are you notoriously helpless ?” 

‘Am I not?” 

‘Well, perhaps. What does it mean, 
then ?” 

“Tt is a civil way of saying, ‘ Ruin is 
inevitably before you—gradual descent 
in the social scale, ending in misery and 
starvation. Would you be so kind as 
to go through the process a few thou- 
sand miles away, instead of just out- 
side my front door?’ I don't say you 
mean that—’’ 

“I’m sure I won't say I don't,”’” Ham- 
mond interrupted him. ‘Very likely I 
do: I don't pretend to be any better than 
my neighbors. But that doesn't matter. 
If you are so clear-sighted that there's 
no sending you off under a happy delu- 
sion, it would be mere brutality to urge 
you to undergo sea-sickness in the search 
for such a fate. As you say, it is attain- 
able here. Will you turn tutor?” 

Percival winced: “That sort of thing 
isn’t easy to get into, is it? I doubt if 
I've the least aptitude for teaching, and 
I never went to college. I should bea 
very inferior article—not hall-marked.” 

“Then write,’ said Godfrey. 

‘“Cudgel my lazy brains to produce 
trash, and hate my worthless work, which 
probably wouldn't sell. I haven't it in 
me, Godfrey."’ There was a pause.— 
‘By Jove, though, I a/7 write!” said 
Percival suddenly. 

“What will you write?” 

“Anything. I'll be a lawyer's clerk.” 

“But, my good fellow, you'll have to 
pay to be articled. I fear you won't 
make a living for years.” 

‘““Articled? nonsense! I'll be a copy- 
ing-clerk—one of those fellows who sit 
perched up on high stools at a desk all 
day. I can write, at any rate, so that 
will be an honest way of getting my 
living—the only one I can see.” 

Hammond was startled, and expos- 
tulated, but in vain. The relief of a de- 
cision was so great that Percival clung 


to it. Hammond talked of a situation 
in a bank, but Percival hated figures. 
His scheme gave him a chance of cut- 
ting himself loose from all former asso- 
ciations and beginning a new, unknown 
and lonely life. “‘No one will take any 
notice of a lawyer’s clerk,” he said. “I 
want to get away and hide myself. I 
don't want to go into anything where J 
shall be noticed and encouraged, and 
expected to rise—don't let any one ever 
expect me to rise, for I certainly sha’n't 
—nor where any one can say, ‘ That is 
Thorne of Brackenhill’s grandson.’ I’m 
shipwrecked, and I've no heart for new 
ventures.” 

‘Not Just at present,’’ said Godfrey. 

“Never,” said the other. “I’m not 
the stuff a successful man is made of, 
and what I want isn’t likely to be gain- 
ed in business. I might earn millions, 
I fancy, if I set them steadily before my 
eyes and loved the means for the end’s 
sake, easier than I could get what I cov- 
et—three or four hundred a year, plenty 
of leisure, and brain and habits unspoilt 
by money-making. There's no chance 
for the man who not only hasn't the 
necessary keenness, but wouldn't like to 
have it. If you want to say, ‘More fool 
you!’ you may.” 

Hammond shrugged his shoulders and 
shook his head. 

“Stick to your money, Godfrey,” said 
Thorne with a melancholy smile, “or 
you'll feel some day as if the ground 
were cut away from under your feet, 
It isn't pleasant.” 

‘“T'll take your word for it,”’ said Ham- 
mond. 

Percival mused a little. “It's hard, 
somehow,” he said. “I didn't want 
much and I wasn't reckless: upon my 
word, it’s hard. Well, it can’t be help- 
ed. Look here: do you know a lawyer 
who would suit me ?” 

‘Ts that the way you mean to apply 
for a situation? Let us see: will Your 
Highness stay in town?” 

‘And mect all sorts of people? My 
Highness will not.” 

“In the country, then ?” 

“No, a big town—the bigger the bet- 
ter—some great manufacturing place, 
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where every one has smuts on his face, 
money in his pocket, and is too busy 
improving machinery to have time to 
look at his neighbor.” 

‘Would Brenthill do?" 

‘“* Admirably.” 

‘IT know a man there: I dare say he 
would as soon oblige me as not. What 
shall I say?” 

‘Say that I want employment as a 
clerk, and that, though I am utterly in- 
experienced, I write a good hand and 
am fairly intelligent. Don’t say that I 
am active and obliging, for I’m neither. 
Tell him that if he can give me a fair 
trial it is all that you ask, and that he 
may turn me out at the end of a week 
if I don’t do.” 

Godfrey nodded assent. 

‘IT think you may as well write it zow,”’ 
said Percival. ‘I shall find it difficult to 
live for any length of time on this private 
fortune of mine without making inroads 
on my capital.”’ 

Hammond stretched himself and cross- 
ed the room to his writing-table. ‘Are 
you sure you won't change your mind ?”’ 
he said. ‘It will be a horrible existence. 
Clerks receive very poor pay: I don't 
believe you can live on it.” 

“At any rate, I can die rather more 
slowly on it, and that will be convenient 
just now.” 

“Why don’t you wait, and see if we 
can't help you to something better ?’’ 

Percival shook his head: ‘‘No. I prom- 
ised Sissy that if I took help from any 
one, it should be from her. I must try 
to stand by myself first.’’ 

Godfrey wrote, and Percival sat with 
bent head, poring over the little note 
which Sissy had sent to entreat that the 
past might be forgotten. ‘‘Let me do 
something for you,” she wrote. ‘*Come 
back to me, Percival, if you have for- 
given me; and you said you had. I 
was so miserable that miserable night, 
and we were so hurried, I hardly know 
what I said or did. It was like a bad 
dream: let us forget it, and wake up 
and begin again. Can't we? Come 
and be good to me, as you were last 
autumn. You remember your song that 
day in the garden, ‘You would die ere 
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I should grieve ;’ and I have grieved 
so bitterly since last Wednesday night! 
You will be good to me—won't you ?— 
and I promise I will tell you everything 
always. I promise, Percival, and you 
know I will really when I say I promise.” 

He had answered her with tender and 
sorrowful firmness. “I knew your letter 
was coming,” he said. “I was as certain 
of it, and of what you would say, as if 
I held it in my hand. But, Sissy, you 
wouldn't have written so to me if I had 
been a rich man, as you hoped I should 
be; and I can't take from your sweet 
pity what you couldn't give me when I 
asked it for love’s sake. It is impos- 
sible, dear, but I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart, and I love you for 
it. I hardly know yet where I shall go 
and what I shall do; but if I should 
want any help I will ask it first of you, 
and I will be your friend and brother io 
my dying day.” 

Thus he closed the page of his life on 
which he had written that brief story of 
love. Yet Sissy’s letter was an inexpres- 
sible comfort to him. It was something: 
to know that elsewhere a little heart was 
beating—so true and kind that it would 
have given up its own happiness—to 
help him in his trouble. 

A few days later Percival was going 
north in a slow train. On his right sat 
a stout man with his luggage tied up in 
a dirty handkerchief. On his left was an 
old woman in rusty black nursing an un- 
pleasant grandchild, who made hideous 
demonstrations of friendship to young 
Thorne. Opposite was a soldier smok- 
ing vile tobacco, a clodhopping boy in 
corduroy, and a big girl whose tawdry 
finery was a miracle of jarring and vul- 
gar colors. 

Never, I think, could a young hero 
have set forth to make his way through 
the world with less hope than did Perci- 
val Thorne. He was already dishearten- 
ed and disgusted, and questioned within 
himself whether life were worth having 
for those who went third-class. The slow 
train and the lagging hours crawled on- 
ward through the dust and heat. ‘And 
this,”’ he thought, “should have been my 
wedding-day !” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
NO. 13 BELLEVUE STREET. 


JUNE gave way to July, July to August, 
August to September. Lottie reigned at 
Brackenhill, and Mrs. Middleton, whose 
heart clung to the neighborhood where 
she had lived so long, had taken a house 
on the other side of Fordborough. Be- 
tween it and her old home lay an impas- 
sable gulf—none the less real that it was 
not marked on the county map. It ap- 
peared there as a distance of five miles 
and a quarter, with a good road, but Mrs. 
Horace Thorne, as well as Mrs. Middle- 
ton, knew better. Lottie laughed, and 
Horace’s resentment was so keen that 
he was almost unconscious of his pain. 

Percival’s utter disappearance was a 
nine days’ wonder in Fordborough, and 
when curiosity was dying out it flamed 
up again on the discovery that the mar- 
riage was not only put off, but was off 
altogether. This fact, considered in con- 
nection with the old squire’s will, gave 
rise to the idea that there was something 
queer about Mr. Percival Thorne—that 
he had been found out at the last mo- 
ment, and had lost both wife and leg- 
acy in consequence. ‘No doubt it was 
hushed up on condition he should take 
himself off. The best thing they could 
do, but how sad for an old county fam- 
ily! Still, there will be black sheep, and 
what a mercy it was that Miss Langton 
was saved from him!’ So people talk- 
ed, and generally added that they could 
not tell why—just a feeling, you know— 
but they never had liked that Percival 
Thorne. 

In September, Godfrey Hammond cut 
a tiny slip out of the Z?mes and sent it 
to the banished man: “On the 15th, the 
wife of Horace Thorne, Esq., Bracken- 
hill, Fordborough, of a son.” 

Percival ate his breakfast that morn- 
ing with the scrap of paper by his plate, 
and looked at it with fierce, defiant eyes. 
Lottie was avenged indeed—she would 
never know how bitterly. He had sworn 
that he would never think of Bracken- 
hill, yet without his knowledge it had 
been the background to his thoughts of 
everything. And now the crucl injustice 
of his fate had taken a new lease of life 
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in this baby boy: it would outlive him, 
it would become eternal. Percival leapt 
to his feet with a short laugh: “Well, 
that’s over and done with! Good luck 
to the poor little fellow! he’s innocent 
enough. And I don’t suppose he'll ever 
know what a scoundrel his father was.” 
So saying, he glanced at his watch and 
marched off to his work. 

Those three months had left their trace 
on him. He loathed his life; he had no 
companions, no hope; he was absorbed 
in the effort to endure his suffering. His 
indolence made his daily labor hateful 
as the treadmill. He was fastidious, and 
his surroundings sickened him. His food 
disgusted him, and so did the close at- 
mosphere of the office. But he had cho- 
sen his fate, and he had no heart to try 
to escape from it, since it gave him the 
means of keeping body and soul to- 
gether. Day after day, as that hot Sep- 
tember wore away, he looked out on a 
dreary range of roofs and chimney-pots. 
He learned to know and hate every bro- 
ken tile. From his bedroom he looked 
into a narrow back yard, deep like a well, 
at the bottom of which children swarmed, 
uncleanly and unwholesome, and women 
gossiped and wrangled as they hung out 
dingy rags todry. The fierce sun shone 
on it all, and on Percival as he leant at 
his window surveying it with disgust, yet 
something of fascination too. ‘I fancied 
the sun wouldn't seem so bright in holes 
like this," he mused, ‘I thought every- 
thing would be dull and dim. Instead of 
which, he glares into every cranny and 
corner, as if he were pointing at all the 
filth and squalid misery, and makes it 
ten times more abominable.” Nor did 
the slanting rays hght up anything pleas- 
ant and fresh in the bedroom itself. It 
was shabby and small, with coarsely- 
papered walls and a discolored ceiling. 
Percival remarked that his window had 
a very wide sill. He never found out 
the reason, unless it were intended that 
he should take the air by sitting on it 
and dangling his legs over the foulest 
of water-butts. But when night came 
the broad sill was the favorite battle- 
field for all the cats in the neighbor- 
hood. It might have been pointed out 
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as readily as they point you out the place 
where the students fight at Heidelberg. 

From his sitting-room he looked on 
a melancholy street. The unsubstantial 
houses tried to seem—not respectable, 
no word so honest could be applied to 
them, but—genteel, and failed even in 
that miserable ambition. Percival used 
to watch the plastered fronts, flaking in 
the sun and rain, old while yet new, with 
no grace of bygone memory or present 
strength, till he fancied that they might 
be perishing of some foul leprosy lke 
that described in Leviticus. And the 
wearisome monotony! They were all 
just alike, except that here and there 
one was a little dingier than its neigh- 
bors, with the railings more broken and 
the windows dirtier. One day, when his 
landlady insisted on talking to him and 
Percival was too courteous to be abso- 
lutely silent, he asked where the pros- 
pect was from which the street took its 
name. She said they used to be able to 
see Three-Corner Green from their attic- 
windows. In her mother’s time there 
was a tree and a pond there, she be- 
lieved, and she herself could remember 
it quite green, a great place for Cheap 
Jacks and people who preached and 
sold pills. But now it was all done 
away with and built over. It was Par- 
adise Place, and Paradise Place wasn't 
much of a prospect, though there might 
be worse. But it was no detriment to 
Mr. Thorne’s rooms, for it was only the 
attic that ever had the view. However, 
folks must call the place something, if 
only for the letters; and Bellevue look- 
ed well on them and sounded airy, and 
she was never the one for change. This 
sounded so like the beginning of a dis- 
course on things in general that Perci- 
val thanked her and fled. 

It was about ten minutes’ walk to 
Mr. Ferguson's office. There, week af- 
ter week, he toiled with dull industry. 
He could not believe that his drudgery 
would last: something—death perhaps 
—must come to break the monotony 
of that slowly unwinding chain of days, 
which was like a grotesquely dreary 
dream. To have flung himself heart 
and soul into his work not only de- 
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manded an effort of which he felt him- 
self incapable, but it seemed to him that 
such an effort could only serve to iden- 
tify him with this hideous life. So, with 
head bowed over interminable pages, he 
labored with patient indifference. On his 
left sat a clerk ten or fifteen years older 
than himself, a white-faced man, who 
blinked hke an owl in sunlight and had 
a wearisome cough. There was always 
a sickly smell of lozenges about him, and 
he was fretful if every window was not 
tightly closed. On Percival’s night was 
a sallow youth of nineteen. He worked 
by fits and starts, sometimes driving his 
pen along as if the well-being of the uni- 
verse depended on the swift completion 
of his task and the planets might cease 
to revolve if he were idle, while a few 
minutes later he.would be drawing ab- 
sently on his blotting-paper or feeling 
for his whiskers, as if they might have 
arrived suddenly without his being aware 
of it. Probably he was thinking over his 
next speech at the Young Men’s Mutual 
Improvement Society. They debated 
high and important matters at their 
weekly meetings. They inquired, ‘‘Was 
Oliver Cromwell justified in putting King 
Charles to death ?”’ they read interesting 
papers about it, and voted the unlucky 
monarch into or out of his grave with an 
energy which would have allowed him 
little rest if it could have taken effect. 
They marshalled many arguments to de- 
cide the knotty and important question, 
“Does our Country owe most to the War- 
rior or the Statesman ?”’ and they made 
up their minds and voted about that too. 
The sallow young man was rather a dis- 
tinguished member of the society, and 
had much to say on such problems as 
these. 

The clerks did not hke Thorne. They 
felt that he was not one of themselves, 
and said that he was stuck up and sulky. 
They resented his silence. If you do not 
like aman you always understand his si- 
lence as the speech you would most dis- 
like—veiled. Above all, they resented 
his grave politeness. They left him 
alone, with an angry suspicion that it 
was exactly what he wanted them to do; 
as indeed it was, though he was painfully 


conscious of the atmosphere of distrust 
and ill-will in which he lived. But he 
could have found no pleasure in their 
companionship, and in fact was only in- 
terested in their coats. He was anxious 
to learn how shabby a man might be- 
come and pass unnoticed in the office; 
so he would glance, without turning his 
head, at the white-faced man’s sleeve, 
and rejoice to see the same threadbare 
cuff travelling slowly across a wide ex- 
panse of parchment. 

When he wrote to Hammond he said 
that he was getting on very well. He 
could not say that his work was very 
amusing, but very likely he should get 
more used to it in time. He wished to 
be left alone and to give it a fair trial. 
How was Sissy? 

Hammond replied that Mrs. Middle- 
ton had aged a good deal, but that she 
and Sissy were both pretty well, and had 
got an idea—he could not think from 
whom — that Percival had gone in for 
the law and was going to do something 
very amazing indeed. “They are wait- 
ing to be surprised,’ Godfrey wrote, “like 
children on their birthdays. St. Cecilia 
especially wouldn’t for worlds open her 
eyes till the right moment comes and 
you appear in your glory as lord chan- 
cellor or attorney-general, or something 
of the kind. I’m afraidshe’s a little hazy 
about it all, though of course she knows 
that you will be a very great man and 
that you will wear a wig. Mrs. Mid- 
dleton is perhaps a trifle more moderate 
in her expectations. I leftthem to build 
their castles in the air, since you had 
bound me to secrecy, but I wish you 
would tell them the truth. Or I would 
help you, as you know, if I knew how.” 

Percival answered that Godfrey must 
not betray him: “I couldn't endure that 
Horace and his wife should know of my 
difficulties; and as to living on Aunt Har- 
riet—never! And how could I go back 
to Fordborough, now that Sissy and I 
have parted? She would sacrifice her- 
self for me—poor child !—out of sheer 
pity. No: here I can live, after a fash- 
ion, and defy the world. And here I 
will live, and hope to know some day 
that Sissy has found. her happiness. 
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Till then let her think that I am pros- 
pering.” 

Godfrey shrugged his shoulders over 
Percival’s note. It was irrational, no 
doubt, but Thorne had a right to please 
himself, and might as well take care of 
his pride, since he had not much else to 
take care of. So he attempted no per- 
suasion, but simply sent any Fordbor- 
ough news and forwarded occasional 
letters from Mrs. Middleton and Sissy. 
As the autumn wore on, Percival began 
to feel strange as he opened the enve- 
lopes and saw the handwriting which be- 
longed to his old life. He had an absurd 
idea that the letters should not have come 
to Azm—that his former self, the self Sissy 
had known, was gone. He read her let- 
ters by the hght of what Hammond had 
told him, and saw the delicate wording 
by which she tried to show her sympa- 
thy, yet almost repelled his confidence. 
She was so anxious not to thrust her- 
self into his secrets—it was so evident 
that she would not be troublesome, but 
would wait with shut eyes, as Hammond 
had said, for a birthday surprise and tri- 
umph! O poor little Sissy ! O faith which 
he felt within himself no strength to vin- 
dicate! He answered her in carefully 
weighed sentences, and smiled as he 
wrote them down because they amused 
him—a smile sadder than tears. Perci- 
val Thorne was dead, and he was some 
one else, trying to think what Percival 
would have said, and to hide his death 
from Sissy, lest her heart should break 
for pity. 

It was very foolish? Yes. But if you 
had parted yourself from every one you 
knew; if for five months you had never 
heard a friendly word; if you had a 
secret to hide and a part to play; if 
you lived alone, surrounded by faces 
of people with whom you had no faint- 
est touch of sympathy-—faces which were 
to you like those of swarming Chinese or 
men and women in a nightmare,—per- 
haps you might have some thoughts 
and fancies less calm and less rational 
than of old. And the more changed 
Percival felt himself, the more he shrank 
from the friends he had left. 

November came. One day he looked 
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at the date on the office almanac and re- 
membered that it was exactly a year since 
he went down to Brackenhill and heard 
of old Bridgman’s death.. He could not 
repress a short sudden laugh. It was 
half under his breath, but his neighbor, 
who was at that moment gazing fiercely 
into space and turning a sentence, heard 
it, and felt that it was in mockery of him. 
Percival was thinking how seriously he 
had considered that important question, 
‘“Would he stand as the Liberal candi- 
date for Fordborough ?”’ Percival Thorne, 
Esq., M. P.! He might well laugh as he 
sat at his desk filling in a bundle of no- 
tices. But from that moment the sallow 
youth on his right hated him with a dead- 
ly hatred. 

December came—a dull, gray, bitter 
December—not clear and sparkling, as 
December sometimes is, nor yet misty 
and warm, as if it would have you take 
it for a lingering autumn, but bitter with- 
out beauty, harshand pitiless. Keen gusts 
of wind whirled dust and straws and rub- 
bish in dreary little dances along Belle- 
vue street, the faces of the passers-by 
were nipped and miserable with the cold, 
and the sullen sky hung low above the 
pallid row of houses opposite. Percival 
looked out on this and thought of Brack- 
enhill, which he left in leafy June. He 
was very miserable: he had always been 
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quickly sensitive to the beauty or dreari- 
ness around him, and the gray dulness 
of the scene entered into his very soul. 
Warmth, leisure, sunlight and blue sky! 
There was plenty of sunlight somewhere 
in the world. O God! what had he done 
that it should be denied him? 

There was a weary craving upon him 
that might have led to terrible results, 
but his pride and fastidiousness saved 
him. His delicately cultivated palate 
loathed the coarse fire of spirits, and he 
had a healthy horror of drugs. Once or 
twice he had thought of opium when he 
could not escape, even in dreams, from 
the grayness of his life. ‘This is unen- 
durable,” he would say; and he played 
in fancy with the key which unlocks the 
gates of that strange region lying on the 
borders of paradise and hell. But his 


better sense questioned, “ Will it be any 


more endurable when I have ruined my 
nerves and the coats of my stomach ?” 
It did not seem probable that it would 
be. If death had been the risk he might 
have faced it, but he recoiled from the 
thought of a premature and degraded old 
age, still chained to the hateful desk. 
There are times when a man may be 
cheaply made into a hero. What would 
not Percival have given for the chance 
of doing some deed of reckless bravery ? 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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IE had been a long time in Suda 

Bay—one of the numerous inden- 
tations on the north coast of Crete—in 
company with Turkish, Egyptian, Rus- 
sian and Austrian men of war. Fighting 
was going on at intervals on the moun- 
tains—of which Mount Ida and some of 
the other peaks were covered with snow 
— and we could sometimes see from our 
anchoragethe spirts of white smoke where 
the Cretans (not “slow-bellies’’ now) were 


ambushing the Turkish columns as they 
Vout. XXIT.—5 


struggled up the mountain-defiles. Egyp- 
tian transports came in and landed their 
long-legged, white-uniformed troops, who 
perhaps bivouacked that night on the 
shores of the bay, and the next day were 
absorbed in the great reticulations of the 
mountain-island, which must have seem- 
ed a strange country indeed to the Fel- 
lah recruits, to whom the Mokattam Hills 
were mountains, 

We could do nothing in Crete. We 
were closely bound down by orders, and 
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sympathies had no play. Hundreds of 
women and children, the families of the 
insurgents, were interned at Retimo in 
an old fort and in other similar strong- 
holds. Some were hovering about the 
south coast, not far from St. Paul's Fair 
Havens, in hopes of being taken off from 
there. Thecondition of these people was 
very pitiable. The Russian frigate Gen- 
eral Admiral had taken one load of them 
to Greece, but the pacha in command, 
Mustapha Kiritli, positively refused to 
allow us or the Russians to take any 
more. The blockade-runners (one of 
which, at least, had distinguished her- 
self in our own then recent war) took 
off a few, but could not, of course, stay 
on the coast long enough to accomplish 
much without having a Turkish cruiser 
down upon them. As a war-measure 
the refusal of the pacha was right, for 
the possession of the women and chil- 
dren gave the Turks a certain hold upon 
the Cretans who were bushwhacking in 
the mountains. 

The pacha did give us permission to 
go down to Retimo to see for ourselves 
the condition of the families detained 
there. They were not so badly off, ac- 
cording to Levantine notions. They had 
lentils, oil, four and firewood, a shelter 
for their heads, and their rugs and rags 
to sleep under. The Turkish officers 
asked, What more could people want ? 
What they wanted was the Turks out of 
‘the island for ever, but it was of no use 
‘to say that. Such a remark on our part 
‘might have been thought personal. 

Sometimes during our stay we went 
-over to the town of Canea, where the 
-only things of interest were—first, a red- 
hot consul, who sympathized so violent- 
ly with the Cretans that he had lost all 
his influence with the Turks, to whom, 
of course, he was accredited; and, sec- 
ondly, the fine old Venetian slips and 
galley-houses, in such preservation as 
almost to make one fancy that the days 
of Francesco Prioli, the admiral, had not 
yet departed. 

At Suda Bay there was a large Turk- 
ish camp, which was interesting for an 
hour or two. About its outskirts it had 
a curious collection of half-savage camp- 
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followers and hangers-on, the close in- 
spection of whom on their own ground, 
with their queer ways of butchering and 
cooking and what not, was interesting, but 
not altogether unattended with a spice of 
danger to a solitary Géaour. We had vis- 
ited and entertained the Russians and 
the Austrians, and they had returned our 
civilities and tried to make things cheer- 
ful; but we were very weary of Suda Bay 
long before orders came permitting us to 
go over to Smyrna; which place, when 
we got there, seemed a very Naples by 
comparison with Canea. 

The Bay of Smyrna is far famed as a 
fine one. The zbatz, or sea-breeze, usu- 
ally blows every day and all day long, so 
that, however close one may lie to the 
town, the odors from its filthy, narrow 
strects are all blown the other way—suf- 
ficiently rich, one would think, to fertilize 
any soil over which they may be wafted. 
I suppose there is no better instance of 
the whited sepulchre than Smyrna. The 
view of the city and its environs from an 
anchorage in the bay, with the sun shin- 
ing upon its blue waters dancing and 
crisping under the brisk imbat; the Greek 
spires and the minarets of the mosques 
relieved by the cypresses of the grave- 
yards; the amphitheatrical situation of 
the whole place, crowned by Mount 
Pagus with its picturesque ruined cas- 
tle, and the fine mountain-scenery in the 
background,—must impress every visitor. 
And yet nowhere has the plague so often 
reaped its harvest, owing to neglect of 
everything which goes to make life clean 
and decent. 

We had been many days in Smyrna, 
and had eaten many bunches of grapes, 
each as fine as any the spies brought from 
Eshkol. We had seen the famous va/at- 
f-coom boiling in the caldrons, and then 
flavored and beaten and drawn, and then 
had eaten it. We had smoked many 
okes of Latakia. We had spent pleas- 
ant evenings among the forcign residents 
at Bournabat, where the dress-coat and 
claret-jug and piano represent Western 
civilization to the merchants and consuls 
tired after a long day in the hot, reeking, 
noisy town. We had learned to find our 
way through the bazaar without a guide, 
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and had bought shawls and rugs in the 
Persian khan, driving close bargains, as 
we thought, after hours of patient sitting 
and much smoking and coffee-drinking, 
and being cheated frightfully, as we found 
out afterward on comparing notes with 
resident ladies. We had ridden up, on 
donkeys, to the huge ruined castle dom- 
inating the city, said, popularly, to have 
been built by the English Richard, and 
certainly dating from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and we had come down from there 
in a high state of heat, dust and disgust. 
We had been to see figs packed for the 
market in a place and after a manner 
which made us think of the motto of the 
Garter. We had gone to see the Whirl- 
ing Dervishes, and had witnessed the drill 
of the Turkish nizam at the grand new 
barracks. We had visited the English 
military cemetery formed in Crimean 
days, and had experienced a strange 
home - feeling as we read the familiar 
names on the headstones. We had had 
sailing-parties on the bay for consuls and 
consulesses, landing at Sanjak Kalessi to 
take luncheon and to see the huge old- 
fashioned guns in the fort, with their 
stone balls (of granite or marble, two 
feet in diameter), once thought so for- 
midable. We had been the round of 
the Greek cafés which flourish in such 
numbers in Smyrna, where polyglot con- 
certs and the worst features of the café 
chantant seem never to tire their pa- 
trons. We had seen a Persian caravan 
start—a sight well worth rising early for, 
if only to see their outlandish drivers lash 
the loads upon the camels, which groan 
and bellow and scold during the ope- 
ration, retracting their hare-lips, show- 
ing their long yellow teeth, and project- 
ing from their mouths the very hideous 
and peculiar bag of flesh and blue color; 
in which condition they attain a point of 
repulsiveness possessed by no other ani- 
mal I know of. 

An official reception and visit by the 
pacha had of course been accomplished, 
both parties seeming to be about equal- 
ly bored by the ceremony, and Smyrna 
seemed, for us, to be, pretty well “play- 
ed out.’ We were reduced to dropping 
small coin over the taffrail for expectant 
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men and boys to dive for through the 
clear blue water, and to betting upon 
the time of arrival of the Austrian Lloyds 
or the Russian mail-steamer. 

Clearly, this was not a wholesome 
state to be in; and knowing this, a 
Good Samaritan, our acting consul, Mr. 
G——, proposed as a distraction trips to 
neighboring places of interest, especially 
to Ephesus and Magnesia. They were 
both to be reached by rail, and so near 
as to require but a single day’s absence, 
which was of importance to us, as we 
were expecting orders to sail at any 
moment. 

The first-mentioned place naturally at- 
tracted us most, from its association with 
our youthful studies, both biblical and 
secular; and so it was decided that we 
should make a day of it at Ephesus, 
and havea picnic. The party consisted 
of our consul and his two nieces, very ex- 
cellent specimens of Levantine-born peo- 
ple of English stock ; an Armenian gen- 
tleman, Mr. A , and his wife; and 
three of our officers. Due preparation 
was made by kind Mr. G—— in the 
way of sending hampers of provision 
and wine, and in ordering horses to 
meet us at Aiasulouk, the nearest sta- 
tion to Ephesus, and about fifty miles 
by rail from Smyrna. 

We were obliged to start very early in 
the morning, for there was only one daily 
passenger-train each way on the Smyrna 
and Aidin Railroad. The road was far 
from being remunerative to the bond- 
and stock-holders at that time, and I 
fancy it has not been so since. There 
seemed, indeed, scant reason for any 
passenger-train at all, for, besides our 
own party, there were only two or three 
Zaptiehs, truculent-looking fellows, a 
couple of English merchants and some 
rayahs. 

The contrast between the bustling noise 
and modern associations of the railway- 
train and the medizval-looking environs 
of Smyrna, through which it threaded its 
way, was sufficiently striking to occupy 
one's thoughts for some time after start- 
ing, especially as alongside the railway 
ran for some distance the caravan-route, 
already filled by strings of camels and 
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their drivers— most picturesque objects 
in such a landscape. Most of the native 
traders prefer that time-honored mode of 
transportation to the iron horse, and a 
large proportion of the merchandise re- 
ceived at this most important commer- 
cial centre came on the backs of camels, 
mules and asses. Ajidin, the southern 
terminus of the road on which we were 
travelling, is a great dépot of the figs 
which we have all eaten from infancy 
put up in drums; and the freight of these 
is one of the principal sources of revenue 
to the railway. That more products of 
the soil are not sent in this way is rather 
the fault of the wretched government than 
of the rayahs or agricultural laborers. 
They are ground to the very earth by 
iniquitous taxation, and only manage to 
live from hand to mouth in what should 
be a land of plenty. 

After the railroad turns southward it 
follows a broad valley between two low 
mountain-ridges, the western one being 
rather precipitous. Here and there were 
ledges which were occupied by the flocks 
of Bedouins and of Yourouks (a true 
nomad race, speaking a Turkish dialect), 
as well as by their low, broad black tents, 
scarcely distinguishable at that clevation. 
These people had encroached upon land 
formerly cultivated and very fertile—in 
some places merely in the fallow-time, 
but in others in consequence of the 
proper tillers of the soil being driven 
away, hopeless from endless exactions 
on the part of the greedy pachas and kat- 
macans sct over them. There was one 
comfort, They got little from the Beda- 
wee or the Yourouks, who flitted when 
tax-time came. These hills had quite 
recently been the scene of the exploits 
of Kitterji Janni, a celebrated robber- 
chief not long gone to his account. From 
all we heard of him he was not altogether 
a bad fellow, but robbed the rich and 
gave to the poor in a quite Rinaldo- 
Rinaldini sort of style. 

We were already on friendly terms with 
all our entertainers except the Armenian 
lady, the wife of Mr. A , whom we now 
met for the first time. She was still a 
young woman, tall, with a very comely 
face and laughing black eyes, but huge- 
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ly fat, as Armenians are apt to become 
very early. She was dressed in bright 
colors and in the latest Parisian style, 
including the bonnet and parasol. A jol- 
ly, wholesome, honest look and manner 
prepossessed us in her favor, but, unfor- 
tunately, she did not speak a word of 
either English or French. Her husband, 
tall and fat too, was a good fellow, and, 
unlike his wife (who possessed only Turk- 
ish, Greek and Armenian), spoke in ad- 
dition French, Italian and English with 
great case and fluency. Indeed, the Ar- 
menians are the best of the different na- 
tionalities of Asia Minor and Syria: dili- 
gent in business, moderately honest, good 
linguists and accountants, they have more 
dignified manners and stability than the 
Fanariot Greeks, and more brains than 
the Turks. They retain their physical 
type as distinctly as do the Parsees in 
India, and are equally ready to turn an 
honest penny, ¢# gros and en détail, 

We rattled along the excellent railway 
in a style calculated to make the “ limit- 
ed express”’ look to its laurels, and in less 
than two hours drew up at the station of 
Aiasulouk. Here the western chain of 
hills which we had skirted ceases, and 
the great marshy plain of Ephesus opens 
out, the river Cayster meandering through 
it. The insignificant station-house and 
platform, with a small coffee-house and 
some dwellings, reminded me of a prairie 
station in our Western country. But the 
eye Was at once attracted by something 
we should not find in the Western World 
—to wit, some ruins, large, roofless, but 
with solid walls, two domes, some pin- 
nacles and a graceful minaret. These 
are the ruins of the mosque of Sultan 
Selim, called by the Greeks the church 
of St. John, though it was certainly not 
the church under which the saint was 
buried. There are the remains of a Chris- 
tian church behind those of the mosque, 
and below a ruined Turkish castle with 
a Roman gateway which crowns the hill 
still farther north. The apse of this ruin- 
ed church, also called St. John by the 
native Greeks, is still visited and ven- 
crated by them. 

A ruined aquedut stalked across the 
plain from east to v.est, bearing high in 
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air the rude nests of numerous storks, 
which were to be seen sitting or stand- 
ing on their nests or flying deliberately 
to and fro with that air of being perfect- 
ly at home which belongs to storks in 
whatever part of the world they may 
chance to make their sojourn. This 
aqueduct received its water from a tun- 
nel in the eastern range, and was prob- 
ably the principal source of supply for 
the city in Roman times. The ruins of 
another (tunnelled) aqueduct have been 
discovered of late years coming from the 
mountains to the south of the city; and 
this is probably much older than the first 
named, as the Greeks preferred that mode 
of conducting water wherever practica- 
ble, their subterranean channels, a sort 
of syphon arrangement, being in use long 
before any of the Roman aqueducts were 
built. The fact is, that the Greeks early 
found out that water would find its own 
level, while the Romans, if they knew 
the fact, did not always act upon it. 
Far off from the railway-station, to the 
west and south-west, in the midst of the 
dreary marshy plain, rose Mount Cores- 
sus, about which as a centre formerly clus- 
tered the imperial city of Diana, Hard- 
ly a moving thing was in sight but the fly- 
ing storks and the waving green patches 
of rushes andof grain bowed by the strong 


imbat, which wafted cloud-shadows over 


the rather melancholy landscape. The 
peasants who till the arable part of the 
plain only come down there to work at 
the planting and the harvest, and live at 
Kirkenjee, a town on the mountain-side. 
Malaria does not permit them to live 
nearer to their work. Indeed, the traces 
of the swamp-poison were plainly seen 
in the faces of the railway employés 


and other residents in the vicinity of. 


the station. While we were taking this 
glance about us our hampers were de- 
posited on the platform and the train 
rattled off again with great briskness, 
as if time were of any importance, and 
as if the whole arrangement were not 
an anachronism in this part of the world! 

We were to return to have our picnic 
at the ruins on our nght, after which we 
should be in readiness for the evening 
train; but just now the great thing was 
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to get to horse and to finish the ne- 
cessary sight-seeing before the heat of 
the day if possible. And so the horses 
were brought up. Such horses! Plucky 
enough, but small and lean and scraggy, 
of all colors and all degrees of ugliness. 
Three English side-saddles had been 
brought out in the train for the ladies, 
while the men of the party took the 
horse-gear provided by the owner of the 
animals, instruments of torture known as 
Turkish saddles. The two young ladies, 
light weights, were soon mounted. Then 
the horse intended for the Armenian lady 
was brought up alongside the platform, 
and her husband placed her upon the 
side-saddle after a careful tightening of 
girths.’ When the horse, which seemed 
lighter than his burden, moved away, 
the saddle at once began to turn in a 
very deliberate fashion, depositing the 
fair rider gently upon the ground. There 
they were, the rider seated quietly upon 
the turf, and the side-saddle pendulous 
between the horse's legs, the animal ap- 
parently much puzzled to know what to 
make of the strange machine, but evi- 
dently not intending any such nonsense 
as running away. The men rushed atthe 
animal, righted the saddle, and hauled 
away at the girths until the horse became 
quite wasp-like in form. He was then 
led back to the platform, and the lady's 
ponderous form was once more placed 
on the’ side-saddle, only to repeat the 
turning operation, gravity asserting itself 
with all the ease and certainty belong- 
ing to natural laws. Our laughter was 
by this time uncontrollable, the good- 
natured Armenian joining in it heartily, 
and a consultation was held to deter- 
mine what was to be done. She was 
out for a day's pleasure, and evidently 
did not mean to be left behind. Final- 
ly, it was determined that she should 
take one of the other saddles; and she 
mounted one accordingly, the horse then 
moving off slowly, but well enough, as 
the weight was evenly balanced. I have 
seldom scen a jollier sight than that port- 
ly dame, in her resplendent skirts and 
spick-and-span French bonnet and par- 
asol, mounted ex cavalier. 

Having discreetly and safely accom- 
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plished this difficult piece of business, 
we all set off by a narrow footpath, 
muddy in many places, toward the site 
of the ancient city. We passed patches 
of cultivated ground here and there, a 
good deal of which was tobacco, but for 
the most part our way was through marsh- 
grass and low bushes. Nearly a mile 
north-east of the ruins of the city we 
passed what the best authorities positive- 
ly say are the ruins of the temple. The 
archeologists have been quarrelling over 
this point for generations, and some think 
that the ruins are those of a great Chris- 
tian fane. The fact is, that almost all 
the ruins have been quarries of building- 
and lime-stone for centuries, and those 
edifices which stood farthest to the east 
and north-east, as the temple did, suffer- 
ed most because most accessible. 

I do not propose to inflict upon the 
reader a list of the ruins which we saw, 
some well authenticated, and some not. 
It is not every mind, however well reg- 
ulated, that will bear the personal in- 
spection of ruins, much less a catalogue 
of them. 

We passed on, still westward, skirting 
the rocky Mount Coressus, on the west- 
ern side of which was the great theatre, 
then in process of excavation by Mr. 
Wood, who has since published an elab- 
orate account of his discoveries. Far to- 
ward the west stretched the ruins where 
had been the markets, the stadium and 
the ports, with crumbling walls and tow- 
ers of all stages of antiquity, Greek, Ro- 
man and Byzantine. One of the towers 
or forts, on an clevation to the westward, 
and of somewhat cyclopean construction, 
passes popularly for “St. Paul’s Prison.” 

Far to the west ¢littered the sea in the 
Bay of Scala Nova, and beyond rose the 
mountains of Samos, still famed for fruity 
wine. It is generally supposed that the 
sca once came up to the site of Ephesus, 
but there ts no good reason for the be- 
hef. Vhe Cayster has undoubtedly in 
the course of ages brought down and 
deposited much soil, and has formed a 
delta, but we know that in the palmy 
days of the city a long canal, with solid 
quays of cut stone, led the ships up to 
the two ports. The remains of these 
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canals have been traced for a long way, 
showing that the distance to the sea was 
always considerable, while the ports are 
still defined by the extra-luxuriant growth 
of bulrushes and cat-tails. 

We had stopped at the theatre to ex- 
amine the curious sculptures collected 
there by the excavators, and to enjoy 
the view. To do this we all dismount- 
ed, with the exception of the Armenian 
lady, who mildly but firmly declined to 
descend, no doubt feeling thatthere would 
be a difficulty in remounting where there 
was no railway - platform. In her own 
mind she no doubt said with MacMahon, 
“Jy suis! j’y reste!’ Mounting again, 
we rode round to the south of Coressus, 
passing along a regular street, with the 
remains of paving and curbing, parallel 
with the southern wall of the ancient 
city, which ran along the declivity of 
Mount Pion. Here was pointed out the 
tomb of St. Luke. Extensive excava- 
tions were being made near here under 
Ienglish auspices, and tombs were daily 
being discovered, both pagan and early 
Christian. On the very day of our visit 
a substantial tomb had been exposed, 
cut clearly and deeply into the stone 
of which was the inscription in Greek, 
“Alexander the Rich.” 

The sun by this time was more than 
warm, and we were three or four miles 
from our luncheon. So the horses’ heads 
were turned toward Aiasulouk ; on which 
sitn of being homeward bound they de- 
vcloped a speed little to be expected from 
their looks and previous conduct. Pass- 
ing a breach in the wall of the ancient 
city, more tombs and the remains of an 
extensive colonnade, we came out upon 
the marshy plain which we had crossed 
once before, having completely circled 
Coressus. On the left, as we rode along, 
the ruins of the church dedicated to the 
Seven Sleepers were pointed out to us. 
The church or chapel was cut out of the 
solid rock as to the walls, with a groined 
roof of stone. We have all heard of the 
“Seven Sleepers” from our boyhood, 
perhaps the toughest yarn incident to 
that period. The Turks and Persians 
have their legends about them as well 
as the Christians. The Mohammedans 
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preserve one set of names and the Chris- 
tians another, so an inquirer may take 
his choice. The Moslems certainly make 
the most of the legend, for they place the 
names of the Sleepers upon buildings to 
prevent their being burned, and upon 
swords to prevent them from breaking; 
and they preserve the name of the dog 
which was shut up with them. The le- 
gend refers to the persecution of the 
Christians in the reign of Diocletian— 
some say the Decian persecution. The 
story goes that seven noble youths of 
Ephesus (being Christians and under 
persecution) fled to this cave for refuge 
—were pursucd, discovered and walled 
in. In this dreadful condition they were 
miraculously put into a sleep wich last- 
ed, some say two, some three, hundred 
years. 

The Koran relates the tale in a circum- 
stantial way, regarding Moslems perse- 
cuted by Christians of course. It declares 
that the sun, out of respect for these 
young martyrs, altered his course, so 
that twice in the day he might shine 
upon the cavern. The name of the dog, 
“Kit Mehr,” has always appeared in the 
traditions of the Mussulmans, but I be- 
lieve no name has been preserved for 
him in the Christian story. This dog, 
having consumed three hundred years 
in standing erect, growling and guard- 
ing his masters’ slumbers, was for his 
faithfulness considered worthy of trans- 
lation to heaven. He was admitted to 
that beatitude in company with Abra- 
ham’s ram, Balaam’s ass, the foal upon 
which Jesus rode into Jerusalem on Palm 
Sunday, and Mohammed’s mare upon 
which he ascended to heaven. 

What says Alcoran?—‘ When the 
youths betook them to the cave they 
said, *O our Lord! grant us mercy from 
before thee, and order for us our affairs 
aright!’ ... And thou wouldst have 
deemed them awake, though they were 
sleeping; and we turned them to the 
right and to the Ieft; and in the en- 
trance lay their dog with paws out- 
stretched. Hadst thou come suddenly 
upon them thou wouldst surely have 
turned thy back on them in flight, and 
have been filled with fear of them. ... 
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Some say, ‘ There were three, their dog 
the fourth ;’ others say, ‘ Five, their dog 
the sixth,’ guessing at the secret; others 
say, ‘Seven, and their dog the eighth.’ 
Say, ‘My Lord best knoweth the num- 
ber: none save a few shall know them.’ 
Therefore be clear in thy discussions 
about them, and ask not any Christian 
concerning them. Haply, my Lord will 
guide me that I may come near to the 
truth of this story with correctness. ... 
And they tarried in this cave three hun- 
dred years, and nine years over.”’ 

Half an hour brought us back to 
Aiasulouk and the mosque of Sultan 
Selim. Here everything seemed still 
more quiet than when we left. Even 
the storks were sitting or standing in 
a meditative posture, not one flying 
about. The railway porters and some 
rayahs were lying on the platform in the 
enjoyment of their midday slumbers, their 
heads and faces carefully wrapped up in 
their capotes, while their bare, bronzed 
shanks and huge feet, in shapeless red 
shoes, projected in what seemed absurd 
disproportion to the rest of their bodies. 
I must make an exception. There was 
one wide-awake individual awaiting us, 
the owner of the horses. He was no 
sooner paid for the hire of his animals 
than, tying them fast, he went into the 
miserable little café; and we found the 
animals still made fast, still saddled, un- 
watered and unfed, when we took the 
evening train, the owner being descried 
in the house of entertainment at work at a 
nargileh, and evidently the worse for raki. 

It is rather a difficult thing to acknow- 
ledge, in the face of the great ruins then 
about us, with all their associations, that 
the thought of our dinner was by this 
time uppermost in the minds of nearly 
all our company. I have generally 
found, however, in much journeying 
about this wicked world, that the amount 
of condescension and interest with which 
one looks upon ancient remains depends 
very much upon the company in which 
one finds one’s sclf, the state of the 
weather and the state of one’s stomach. 

Our worthy entertainer was a man of 
the world, and understood this little trait 
of humanity ; so he led us straight to the 
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roofless mosque, where we were shaded 
from the afternoon sun, but at the same 
time had his cheerful reflection from the 
upper part of the marble walls, from which 
trailed and waved lovely vines and par- 
asites. There we found, spread upon a 
spotless cloth which rested on a clean- 
swept though cracked pavement par- 
queted in different marbles, a most de- 
lightful and plentiful luncheon. Shawls 
and rugs were placed, and we fell to at 
once, the Armenian lady playing her 
part as manfully as she had done in the 
saddle, and causing grilled fowls, kibabs 
and claret-cup to disappear in a way 
which reflected upon the capacity of 
some of the males of the party. 

We had nearly finished our repast 
when a gypsy-woman peeped in at 
one of the doorways, but with instinctive 
good manners retired again until we had 
done with dessert and cigarettes were 
lighted. Then she came into the huge 
unroofed hall in which we were, and 
brought a pretty girl of about twelve 
and a boy of ten, who danced for our 
amusement a wild sort of prance with 
acastanet accompaniment. The mother 
then begged leave to divine our fortunes 
from the coffee-grounds in the cups, with 
the contents of which we had just wound 
up our feast. There is this difference be- 
tween Levantine coffee and that made in 
our Western World: grounds are essen- 
tial to the one, and are eagerly shaken 
up and swallowed, while in our parts 
the grounds are the opprobrium of the 
cook. There were, however, grounds 
enough left for the gypsy. But she 
made a very mild use of them mostly, 
predicting ‘good health and a good fig- 
season’ to an American officer who did 
not grow figs and who had the constitu- 
tion of a horse. Then she took a hand- 
ful of pebbles, shells and the small cubes 
of stone extracted from ancient mosaic 
floors, and threw them broadcast upon 
a very dirty cotton handkerchief, pre- 
dicting from their relative positions the 
fortunes of the two young ladies. As 1n- 
terpreted by one of the servants the pre- 
diction was decidedly hazy. It may have 
lost in being translated, but it amounted 
to this: “Him husband hab—werry good : 
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plenty piastre got.’’ A very small gra- 
tuity sent our gypsy friend off perfectly 
Satisfied after salaams and kissing the 
hands of all the men of the party. No- 
body ever kisses women’s hands in the 
East—at least in public. 

The conscientious member of the party, 
who “understood we had come mainly to 
inspect the ruins, and not for a picnic,” 
and who had all day been very uncom- 
fortable at the slight put upon antiquity 
by our light conduct in the face of so 
many centuries, now insisted upon at 
least a glance at the fine ruins in which 
we then were. They were well worthy 
of a close inspection, but I don’t propose 
to inflict a description upon the reader. 
I may, however, mention a particularly 
picturesque minaret of very solid con- 
struction. Up the winding steps of this 
we all filed except the fat lady, who sat 
on the pavement below cross - legged, 
smoking a cigarette and smiling up at 
us benignly through the blue wreaths 
circling round her head from under 
the Paris hat. 

After enjoying the view of the plain 
and the encircling hills with the satis- 
faction of persons who had ‘“‘done”’ the 
thing and had not to do it again, we be- 
gan to inspect the minaret itself and the 
dressed stone parapet against which we 
leaned; and there we found the name 
of the everlasting English (or American) 
snob who seems to pervade the universe 
for the sake of cutting or writing his name 
and the date of his visit upon every coign 
of vantage to which he can get access. 
Our Armenian friend, Mr, A , point- 
ed out that there were few Italian names 
in this record of fools, and scarcely any 
French or German; but Herostratus ap- 
pears weak in comparison with our Eng- 
lish and American travellers in the desire 
for cheap fame, for he had only to make 
a fire, a thing done in a very few mo- 
ments, while the travelling snob must 
have worked industriously for an hour 
or two, and made his hands very sore, 
and probably spoiled a knife, in satisfy- 
ing his aspirations. 

The portals of this mosque are very 
fine. No doubt the greater part of the 
material for the building came from the 
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ruins of Ephesus, but the portals and 
other principal points are of original 
design, and most undoubtedly erected 
by true architects and sculptors. They 
are Saracenic, not quite up to the exam- 
ples we find in Spain and in Sicily, and 
in a modified and debased form in Mo- 
rocco and elsewhere on the coast of Bar- 
bary. The inscriptions from the Koran 
are most elaborately and beautifully cut, 
and still in excellent preservation. The 
Moslem peasantry would not touch them, 
and the Christian rayahs are afraid to do 
so. There are, of course, no figures of 
men, or even of animals, but the charm- 
ingly correct arches and doorways, and 
the delicate tracery above them inter- 
mingled with Arabic characters, give a 
lightness to the portals which is hard- 
ly to be found anywhere east of the Al- 
hambra or the Sevillian Alcazar. 

But I must leave the ruins, for by this 
time the sun was sinking, giving the plain 
on which so many important events had 
occurred a more weird and deserted look 
than ever. The cavass in charge of the 
servants was beginning to be fussy, in 
fear that while we were dawdling about 
the one train might come and go, and 
the sif/s and effendis be left to the limit- 
ed accommodations of Aiasulouk for the 
night. So we filed down to the station, 
the servants preceding us with the ham- 
pers upon their heads, and the Armenian 
lady stepping out after them fresh and 
fair—indeed, much fresher than most of 
us, who were rather tired after the un- 
usual exertions of the day. 

As we retraced our morning’s track 
we saw the same black tents of the You- 
rouks and Bedawee, the smoke from the 
fires of which mingled with the evening 
exhalations from the valley. Hundreds 
of sheep, horses and camels were now 
gathering close about the tents which 
had seemed so entirely deserted as we 
passed in the morning. There was no 
other moving thing to be seen as we 
rode north and the evening closed in— 
no lights in peasants’ houses or fires on 
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their hearths, for the Levantines are 
“early to bed and early to rise;”’ in 
addition to which custom they have, 
under the present paternal rule, ac- 
quired the habit of remaining as much 
out of sight as possible. 

When we came into the station at 
Smyrna the night had fallen. A few 
flickering lamps and lanterns made the 
darkness visible, and except the porters 
and necessary officials there was not asoul 
there, Turk or Frank, to take the slightest 
interest in our movements. The place 
was perfectly deserted and dismal. At 
last we saw lights approaching, and an- 
other cavass (belonging to our excellent 
consul) appeared with lots of lanterns 
and men “with staves and swords,” as 
becometh a Levantine consul, and, es- 
corted by these, we walked a long way 
over the rough, slippery paving-stones 
before we reached the Armenian and 
Greek quarters. Here people were seen 
sitting in family groups at their doors 
and windows, gossiping with their neigh- 
bors and enjoying such evening air as is 
afforded by the streets of Smyrna. But 
they showed, at any rate, some human 
interest and enjoyment of life, and we 
must remember that they had been ac- 
customed to the smells from childhood. 
Perhaps the weaker ones had all died 
off, for those we saw were very stout and 
hearty. In all respects their streets pre- 
sented a pleasant contrast to the dark, 
filthy, windowless, cheerless lanes in the 
Turkish town, with the skulking, snarl- 
ing, mangy dogs disputing one’s richt of 
way, and an occasional encounter with a 
scowling Moslem, lantern in hand and 
homeward bound, who drew up to the 
wall, and showed by the gleam of our 
lanterns upon his yellow face that he 
inwardly cursed us all for Giaours, and 
wondered that Allah in His providence 
permitted us to exist. In fact, the Ana- 
tolian Turk is still a good Mohammedan 
of the time of Solyman, and not one of 
the degenerate race of Stamboul. 

Ea 5s 
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A BIRD 


ISIBLE from my study-window, and 
less than a stone’s throw away, is 
a cottage, all tree-embowered and vine- 
covered, which its owners call“ The Nest.” 
All over the house, wherever a bird-box 
can be placed, there you are sure to find 
one. These little homes nestle under the 
eaves among the supporting brackets; 
they hide under the nooks of the gables; 
they are perched above the windows ; 
they are indeed to be found wherever 
you would be likely to look for them, 
and in a good many places where you 
would never think of looking. Besides 
these bird-boxes on the house, there are 
bird-boxes in the trees, bird-boxes airily 
placed on high poles—bird-boxes in all 
forms, from the plain four-sided salt- 
box to the elaborate Swiss chalet and 
the pretentious be-spired and be-col- 
umned meeting-house. Then there are 
bird-cages—pretty brass cages, with tar- 
latan petticoats to keep the seeds from 
flying out, and tied with such dainty 
bows of ribbon that one has no need to 
be told there is a woman in the house; 
there are capacious cages in which brown 
mocking-birds sit all day long echoing 
back the other birds’ songs they hear ; 
there are dainty glass cages from Ven- 
ice, in which Java sparrows carry on 
their ceaseless love-making, billing and 
cooing for hours and hours, as if all 
life to them was an interminable honey- 
moon. There is also a great white par- 
rot, who, perched in a brass ring, mutters 
and mutters to-himself for hours, and 
hums snatches of tunes, and calls imag- 
inary dogs and visionary cats; and when 
he sees a certain manly form coming up 
the garden-walk is wont to cry out ina 
miserable mockery of tenderness, “Oh, 
my darling! I'm so glad to sce you!” 
and then smack his bill as near like a 
kiss as he can, and chuckle and laugh 
and turn somersaults, and otherwise dis- 
port himself as parrots do when they are 
pleased. 
And while all this is going on there 
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comes running out of the house a pretty 
little figure in a fresh muslin dress and 
with outstretched arms; and, strangely 
enough, she says just what Polly has 
said, and there is a kiss that is no imita- 
tion, and a responsive kiss that fairly puts 
Polly to shame; but the bird chuckles 
and laughs nevertheless. 

When all this takes place—and it is no 
more of an event than the. daily home- 
coming of our good neighbor and dear 
friend Arthur Sterling, Esq., barrister- 
at-law,—when this home-coming takes 
place, all the birds at The Nest break 
forth into a merrier song—get so enthu- 
siastic in their pipings that you'd think, 
to hear them, that they would split their 
throats; and still gladder and sweeter and 
merrier than their song is the voice of our 
dear neighbor's wife, Mistress May Ster- 
ling, who pours forth, in a ceaseless chat- 
tering song, a whole day's accumulation 
of love—yes indeed, a whole lifetime’s 
accumulation; and while the rippling 
flow goes on their two fond hearts sing 
louder with joy than any birds would 
ever dare to think of singing. 

How they love the birds!) And why 
not? Since but for a little bird they 
would not have been together in this 
sweet little nest, outbilling and outcooing 
the Java sparrows, dwelling in the land 
of Love's young dream, in the sunshine 
of cach other's affection, and ready to 
declare upon oath that there is no night 
in their lives that isn’t radiant with the 
sheen of the honeymoon. 

And now I'l tell you the story of a 
little bird as Mistress May Sterling told 
it to me one evening while her Arthur 
and I smoked our cigars in the moon- 
light on The Nest’s piazza. No: on the 
whole, Mistress Sterling shall tell the 
story herself: she tells it much better 
than I can. 

“Why, yes,” she says, “I'll tell it: why 
not? I love to tell it, for, taken altogether, 
it is the best story I ever heard of.—Kiss 
me, dear,” 
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Arthur having done as he was bidden, | 


Mrs. Sterling begins at once, and all you 
- and I have to do is to listen: 

“When I was young and giddy—ever 
and ever so long ago, of course: indeed 
I was quite a girl then, only eighteen— 
I was, as you may imagine, quite a pet 
with my father—don’t laugh, Arthur: 
you know I was —and quite a belle too, 
I can assure you, with lots of young men 
flinging themselves at my feet and swear- 
ing all kinds of oaths about fidelity and 
everlasting affection, and all the other 
things that young and enthusiastic—”’ 

“And inexperienced,’’ put in Arthur. 

“Don't interrupt me, sir. Where was 
IT? Oh yes!—that young and enthusias- 
tic and inexperienced people are accus- 
tomed to swear. And my father, who 
was very stern and had old-fashioned 
notions—and has now, for that matter, 
dear old papa!—said that, whatever be- 
fell, he would not on any account give the 
least encouragement or the slightest per- 
mission to any lover till I was past twen- 
ty years old. Not that I cared, only it 
was such fun to hear the men talk, and 
me looking unutterable things and say- 
ing softly,‘ You must never say anything 
to me on this subject again till you have 
papa’s consent: he would be very angry 
if he knew what you've said already’! 
You see, I knew papa’s will—it is un- 
changeable as granite: at least I thought 
it was—and I felt perfectly safe. 

“This was, you know—no, you don't 
know—but it was the year 1 came out 
in socicty. And I used to go to recep- 
tions and all sorts of things with papa, 
and receive his company, and sit at the 
head of the table, and keep house, just 
as my mother would have done if she’d 
been living. I hardly remember mam- 
ma: I was not four years old when she 
died. And society and people’s admi- 
ration seemed so glorious! I declared 
I’d never marry, but go on to the end 
of my days saying ‘ No’ to any man that 
asked me, and enjoying such a lot of pity 
for the poor fellows. I deliberately hard- 
ened my heart, as many a girl does at 
that age, and fairly pitied—yes, actual- 
ly pitied—the girls that were so weak as 
to fall in love and get married. I think 
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papa used to encourage me in the feel- 
ing, for he didn’t like to think of losing 
me out of the house, and he a judge and 
a Congressman, and having ever so much 
company, and nobody but dear old-fash- 
ioned Aunt Jane to help him receive them 
if I was to leave him. 

“When father was re-elected to Con- 
gress we had a glorious reception at our 
house in the country, and among others 
that came to it was a Mr. Sterling, the son 
of my father’s college chum, and a prom- 
ising young sprig of the law, father said. 
He came to stay a day or two in the 
house as a visitor before the reception, 
and was to leave the morning after it 
took place.”’ 

At this point in the narrative Mr. Ar- 
thur bethought him of a Ictter he must 
write, and begged to be excused for a 
time—a piece of rare good sense on his 
part, considering how much the story 
had to do with himself. 

“During his stay we had been a good 
deal together. I had been his guide to 
all the famous spots in the neighbor- 
hood, and he had been chatty and 
bright, and amused me greatly. We 
had a little chat in the conservatory 
that evening of the reception, and I told 
him I was sorry to have him leave. 

““Thank you,’ he said. ‘1 would 
rather hear you say that than anything 
you could have said, except one.’ 

“*What is that, pray?’ I asked. 

““ That you would like to see me 
here again.’ 

“*Oh,’ I replied, ‘I never give invita- 
tions: papa does that. Of course he'll 
be glad to see you again.’ 

“*And you?’ 

““ Why, since you insist upon my say- 
ing it, I shall be glad too: you amuse 
me greatly.’ 

‘So might a tight-rope performer ora 
performing dog, I suppose ?’ 

““No: I don’t care for such amuse- 
ments. I like to hear the talk of bright 
men, and you strike me as a very bright 
man.’ 

““Tt is only the reflection of yourself, 
Miss Bronson,’ he said in a cold society 
tone, which, strange to say, pained me, 
and I replied that I didn’t care for com- 
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pliments: I had plenty of them, and they 
palled on me. 

“Then he said, “Do you want me to 
tell you the truth, the out-and-out truth 
—the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help me God?" 

‘““* That’s an oath, Mr. Sterling,’ I said : 
‘don’t commit yourself.’ 

“*T do commit myself—I came here to 
commit myself. I want you to hear me 
out and believe that I realize fully the 
solemnity of what lam saying. I have 
sought this opportunity to tell you that 
I love you, Miss Bronson.’ 

“Strangely enough, I wasn’t the least 
moved: I don't think my heart beat the 
least bit faster; and I said, ‘Why, Mr. 
Sterling, how can you know anything 
about me? How can you love me, 
when you've known me only two days, 
and seen me always on my best behavior? 
I ama very unlovable person: if you only 
knew me well you'd soon find it out. Of 
course, if you love me, it is all very well 
for you to tell me so, but I can’t under- 
stand why you should.’ 

“Ts that all you have to say to me, 
Miss Bronson?’ he asked earnestly. 

“Why, what can I say? You don't 
know me, and I don’t know you; and 
you think you love me, and I don't love 
you atall. I'm fond of you in a certain 
way, to be sure, but love is quite a dif- 
ferentthing. I never shall love anybody 
very much except papa: I never intend 
to. I’m very kind to you, Mr. Sterling, 
to talk to you as I do. Ina few weeks, 
when you've all but forgotten my exist- 
ence, you'll think of me just enough to 
be grateful to me for talking to you as I 
have. Love isn't a mushroom to spring 
up in a night: itis an oak to grow and 
grow, and only come to perfection after 
years and years. You don't love me 
at all, Mr. Sterling: you only think 
you do.’ 

“All this time he stood silent, looking 
more awkward than I ever saw him 
before or have seen him since. Then 
he put out his hand and said, ‘I'll bid 
you good-bye, Miss Bronson: I'm go- 
ing early in the morning. I shall not 
see you then, so I'll say good-bye now. 
J] am going abroad in a few days.’ 
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“Abroad! where?’ I hadn't heard 
of it, and I felt a strange sort of pang 
—of surprise, I thought. 

“To Leipsic, to finish my studies. I 
shall be gone a considerable time—two 
years at least. When I return I shall 
come to you and repeat what I've said 
to-night.’ 

““Oh no, you won't: you'll forget all 
about it. I’d much rather you would. 
Please don't feel bound to come back: 
I release you from your oath, and I shall 
not expect you.’ 

“IT don't know what more we might 
have said, but there was a flutter among 
the vines by the door, and we thought 
some one was near us. We were just 
returning into the adjoining dining-room 
when a little brown bird flew out into the 
light, and, hopping about among the flow- 
ers, began chirping in a sad sort of way 
that caught our attention at once. 

“Tt is only the little widow,’ I said. 

“* Lost her mate, eh?’ Arthur said care- 
lessly. He wasn't Arthur then, you know, 
but Mr. Sterling. 

“Yes: he’s deserted her. She built 
here in the vines last spring when the 
conservatory was all thrown open. They 
were such a pair of lovers, she and her 
mate! She raised two broods of little 
ones, and it was quite a domestic revela- 
tion for me to see them, they scemed so 
fond of each other, and so happy, and 
so loving. Buta month ago, when the 
plants were brought in and the cold 
nights began to come on, he left her, 
and she has been sad and heartbroken 
ever since.’ 

‘* Perhaps he'll come back to her by 
and by,’ said Arthur. 

‘Oh no: he'll no more come back to 
her than you'll come back to me.’ 

“Then he’s sure to come,’ replied 
Arthur; and just then my father came 
to look for me and bid me join the 
other guests. 

“I didn’t see Arthur again that night, 
and the next day he was gone. I never 
missed anybody so much. Nobody and 
nothing seemed to fill his place. I went 
into the room he had occupied, and found 
there a glove that he had left behind. I 
took it to my room and said, ‘I'll keep 
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it for him till he comes back.’ I tried 
to speak lightly, and was surprised and 
angry at myself that the trivial thought 
seemed to mean so much. 

“The winter wore on, and the little 
forsaken bird remained in the conser- 
vatory, and sometimes would fly into 
the room, and I felt a lonely sort of 
sympathy with it. I used to take the 
bird in my hand sometimes and call it 
a poor thing, and talk to it, and tell it 


that it was no worse off than many a. 


poor girl or many a young wife, for men 
were like her mate, and promised all 
sorts of things they didn’t mean, and 
couldn't be faithful if they tied. After 
a while we went to Washington, and I 
saw a great many people and received 
a great deal of attention. The Prussian 
ambassador had a brother visiting him 
—a Baron Dumbkopf—very handsome, 
very rich, very distingué, and soon 
very attentive to me. He was constant- 
ly at our house, and he was agreeable 
enough and easy to talk to, and very 
obedient, and very seldom a bore. I 
rather liked him, and papa lhked him 
exceedingly. I wasn’t at all surprised 
when one day he suddenly became 
sentimental and ended by offering me 
his hand. 

‘“* Have you spoken with my father on 
this subject ?’ I asked. 

‘He had not: would I give him per- 
mission to do so? I told him that I 
should not even consider his proposi- 
tion for a moment till he had talked 
with my father; that I never intended 
to marry without my father’s consent; 
and as for falling in love, I was sure I 
should never do that. 

“So he went away to talk with my 
father, and I felt safe. I hadn’tan idea 
papa would do as he did, you see; but 
the truth is, papas are not to be depend- 
ed upon—at least, not always. 

“The next day my father called me 
into the library and asked me if I loved 
Baron Dumbkopf. 

“* No,’ I said, ‘I don’t love him.’ 

“* Do you like him ?” 

“*No.’ 

*** Do you dislike him ?’ 

““No: Iam quite indifferent to him.’ 
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“He is of a very good family and of 
excellent character,’ said my father. 

““*T know all that,’ I replied. ‘Do 
you wish me to marry him, papa?’ 

“*T can’t say that I wish you to, my 
daughter, but if you loved him I should 
be pleased for you to have such a hus- 
band.’ 

“I was never more surprised in my 
life. Then he told me a great many 
things about the baron—how universal- 
ly he was esteemed, what a position he 
held in society, how wealthy he was, 
how honorable and how good. These 
things I knew before. They certainly 
had weight with me in favor of the ba- 
ron: I think they would have had with 
almost any girl. I asked my father if 
he had given the baron any encourage- 
ment, and he replied that he had left 
everything between the baron and my- 
self for settlement. 

“The next evening the German came 
again to woo me with my father’s sanc- 
tion. He became very earnest, and I 
told him that I would not, could not, 
give him any hope. He asked me if it 
might ever be otherwise, and I told him 
I thought not. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I shall 
certainly ask you again. I return to 
Germany in April, and I shall hope to 
carry home the tidings of my betrothal.’ 

“It was then late in the winter, and 
pretty soon we returned to the country, 
for father liked to be close to Nature 
when it burst into its new life. 

“How nice it seemed to be once more 
in the old house! I soon found myself 
interested in my old occupations, and 
most of all in the care of the conserva- 
tory, which was then all abloom with aza- 
leas and other spring-flowering plants. 
There too was the little widow, as sad as 
ever, but glad to see me back, and more 
than ready to resume the old friendship. 
We had hardly got into our old routine 
ways before my father announced one 
morning that the baron Dumbkopf was 
coming down to say good-bye before 
leaving for Germany. I knew very well 
what it all meant, and I began to think 
that as it was my father’s wish that I 
should marry some time, and that as I 
could hardly find a husband more suited 
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to his ideas, and that as I probably 
should never fall in love, I might as 
well accept him as anybody. Then I 
began to think of Arthur. Thoughts 
of the two men crossed and recrossed 
in my mind, closely woven like the 
threads in a cloth. I used to go and 
look at his glove and talk to the little 
bird- widow about him, and really was 
quite angry with myself for having him 
so much in my mind and he so long 
gone. 

“At last the baron came. He wasa 
splendid-looking man, and his manners 
were perfect. These things tell for so 
much with girls! He came, and one 
morning—I remember it well: it was a 
cold, blowy spring morning—he found 
me alone in the conservatory and re- 
newed his suit. I was petting the little 
bird when he found me, and he said, 
‘Dear little bird! he is to be envied in 
having so much tenderness shown him.’ 

“Tt is a female bird,’ I said, ‘and a 
forsaken bird, for its mate has flown 
away and left it broken-hearted ;’ and 
{ began at once to think of Arthur, and 
fell into a reverie. 

“The baron interpreted my little speech 
and my subsequent silence as favorable 
to himself. He really thought I was be- 
ginning to pity myself because he was 
going away. ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘you know 
why I have come?’ 

““To say good-bye,’ I answered. 

‘“* Perhaps, but to say first that I love 
you still, and to ask you to be my wife.’ 

“My heart beat rapidly now, and I 
think the little bird that I was holding 
to my bosom must have felt it, for it 
began to chirp in a low murmur as if 
it would comfort me. 

“*Give me a little time to think,’ I 
said; and, strangely enough, all my 
thinking was of Arthur and his going 
away, and his promised return; and 
then I said to myself, ‘What folly! he 
has forgotten me. If he had loved me 
he wouldn't have gone till he had my 
word of love in return. He's forgotten 
all about me.’ 

“The baron was gaining ground with 
me: I was reasoning myself into some- 
thing above esteem for him, and I turn- 
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ed to put my hand in his, when there was 
a tap at the window, and the little bird, 
struggling from my hand, burst into such 
a flood of singing that the whole place 
was drowned with melody. 

““Oh,’ I cried, ‘her mate has come 
back! her mate has come back! He 
is fluttering against the window. Do let 
him in, baron, the poor dear, happy lit- 
tle thing!’ and I sat down among the 
azaleas and the budding Easter lilies 


and cried like a baby. 


“The poor baron did let the little bird 
in, and side by side we witnessed the joy 
of their meeting, expressed in a hundred 
tender little caresses. 

“At last the baron said, * You forget, 
Miss Bronson, you haven't given me my 
answer.’ 

“And I can’t answer you now,’ I said. 
‘Please forget me. Indeed, I don't know 
what to say to you: I believe I shall say . 
No.’ 

_‘** Don’t say anything,’ he replied. ‘I 
have done wrong. I have not given you 
time tothink. I must go now, but a year 
from now I shall ask you the same ques- 
tion again, and then you must say Yes or 
No; and God grant it may be the first!’ 

“You are very good,’ I said; ‘and a 
year hence I will tell you if I can be your 
wife or not.’ 

‘‘So the baron went away, and he had 
hardly been gone a week when I was 
ashamed of having been so much af- 
fected by the bird's return. The idea 
of believing in omens! Then a little 
time further on there came a letter from 
a friend of mine in Leipsic which men- 
tioned Arthur Sterling, spoke of him as 
a young man very popular in society— 
you know Arthur is most fascinating— 
and said that he was very attentive to 
a young American girl there, a beauti- 
ful blond: they were seen everywhere 
together, and report said he was to mar- 
ry her. 

“Tt is a lie!’ I said to myself: ‘he 
promised to come back to me.’ And 
then I said again, ‘Why should I be 
angry? why should I believe him? I 
hardly knew him, and most men are 
false.’ I was such a silly girl, I thought, 
Then father was always speaking of the 
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baron: I could see that he was sorry I 
had not accepted him at once. And 
Aunt Jane, she had to talk to me about 
it, and say that she couldn't last long, 
and that father was getting old, and that 
I ought to think about getting married, 
and— Well, you know how women talk 
to each other about marrying. Consid- 
ering that Aunt Jane had never thought 
of marrying herself, it oughtn’t to have 
had much weight with me, but it did. 

“The year wore on. Of course I 
thought a great deal about Arthur, but 
I thought a good deal about the baron 
too. The little bird was no longer lone- 
some: and as she and her mate had 
built themselves a nest, and had domes- 
tic duties to perform in rearing a brood 
of young ones, they were too much wrap- 
ped up in their own affairs to be very 
companionable. But when autumn came 
again, and the leaves were falling and 
the cold winds blew out of the north, 
that foolish little mate flew off to the 
south, and the little forsaken thing came 
back into the conservatory and wanted 
to be comforted. And’we did comfort 
her as best we could. All the winter 
through she was in and out from the 
conservatory to the dining-room, be- 
coming very friendly and answering to 
her name instantly: papa had named 
her Niobe. 

‘In duc course of time the early spring 
came round again, and one April morn- 
ing there came a letter from the baron. 
He asked me for my answer: should 
he come and take me with him to his 
German home? I showed the letter to 
papa, and all he said was, ‘My daugh- 
ter, he would make you an excellent hus- 
band—such a one as your poor mother 
would wish for you were she alive. I 
hope you'll consider the matter well be- 
fore you say No.’ 

“T thought it allover. Why not? Yes, 
I would write to the baron and say Yes. 
Arthur was away; he’d never come back; 
he was in love with that pretty blond. 
Was it likely I was going to ruin my life 
for him? I had too much sense for that. 
I would just go and throw his old glove 
into the fire and all thoughts of him to 
the winds. So I went for the glove, and 
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kissed it—foolish thing !—and put it back 
in my treasure-box, and went on think- 
ing of Arthur more than ever. Then I 
remonstrated with myself for my foolish- 
ness, and took my writing-desk in my 
lap and sat down in the conservatory to 
write to the baron. I began my letter 
‘My dear Arthur,’ and then had to be- 
gin again, and started fairly with ‘My 
dear baron.’ Then I tried to frame a 
proper sentence to start with, but that 
desolate little bird came flying to my 
shoulder, and chirped so sadly and so 
persistently that it put me all out. 

“*Oh, you poor foolish little thing!’ I 
said: ‘anybody would think there were 
no other birds in the world but your 
faithless mate.’ 

“The bird fluttered and chirped and 
talked with a purring song, which I fan- 
cied to say, ‘Oh, my poor heart! poor 
heart! poor broken heart! Alas!’ and 
it was such a strong impression that I 
put my hand to my own heart and held 
on there, while I laid my head on one 
side till it touched the feathers of the 
bird on my shoulder; and so we sat 
silently musing. 

“What do you think roused us? There 
was a quick fluttering in the bird's breast. 
She flew away from my shoulder: she 
flew to the top of the highest azalea, and 
she sung—oh, how she sung! Joy, vic- 
tory over doubt, faith crowned, glimpses 
of heaven in the spring sunlight,—they 
were all in that song. I knew in a min- 
ute what had come. I threw open the 
sash, and out of the sunshine, borne in 
with the odors of the new grass and bud- 
ding trees, came a little brown bird, tired 
as from a long journey, but with a song 
of greeting that overtopped even the song 
of welcome that awaited him. 

“IT watched them a moment, as if ina 
spell, and then I tore up my letter to the 
baron and tossed it among the flowers; 
and the tears came in my eyes, and I said 
aloud, ‘ Oh, Arthur, I do love you—I know 
Ido! If you don't come back I shall die.’ 

“Then, dear, you shall not die, for I 
am here ;’ and the foolish boy—for it was 
Arthur come back and stolen upon me 
to surprise me—put his dear strong arms 
about me, and I was ready to faint, and 
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cried a little on his shoulder, and he 
kissed me, and we went in to papa and 
talked it all over; and he told me about 
his finishing his studies and hurrying 
home, and all about the blond, a cousin 
of his who was out in Leipsic with her 
mother studying music, and they'd made 
a home for him, and said I should know 
them and they should know me; and it 
was all lovely. And the result of it all 
is, here we are, and we love birds, and 
we love each other. And do you wonder 
at it? And here’s Arthur, coming back 
from his letters. And, and— Come 
and kiss me, Arthur.” 
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Andsothelittle lady finished with a kiss, 
as she had begun, and the parrot moved 
uneasily on his perch at being disturbed 
with conversation at so late an hour, and 
the Java sparrows twittered a little; and I 
rose to go, only asking, “And the baron ?”’ 

‘““Oh! he’s married since—such a love- 
ly wife!—and I dare say is as grateful to 
the bird as Arthur and I. You see, he 
was only infatuated—Arthur and I were 
in love.” 

‘“Good-night,”” from me. 

‘“Good-night, good-night,”’ from them; 
and IJ heard another kiss as I went down 
the walk. Wm. M. F. Rounp. 
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A GOLDEN pallor of voluptuous light 
Filled the warm Southern night: 

The moon, clear orbed, above the sylvan scene 
Moved like a stately queen. 

So rife with conscious beauty all the while, 
What could she do but smile 

At her own perfect loveliness below, 
Glassed in the tranquil flow 

Of crystal fountains and unruffled streams? 
Half lost in waking dreams, 

As down the loneliest forest-dell I strayed, 
Lo! from a neighboring glade, 

Flashed through the drifts of moonshine, swiftly came 
A fairy shape of flame. 

It rose in dazzling spirals overhead, 
Whence, to wild sweetness wed, 

Poured marvellous melodies, silvery trill on trill: 
The very leaves grew still 


On the charmed trees to hearken; 


while for me, 


Heart-thrilled to ecstasy, 

I followed—followed the bright shape that flew, 
Stull circling up the blue, 

Till as a fountain that has reached its height 
Falls back, in sprays of light 

Slowly dissolved, so that enrapturing lay 


Divinely melts away 


Through tremulous spaces to a music-mist, 
‘Soon by the fitful breeze 


How gently kissed 


Into remote and tender silences. 


PAUL H. HAYNE, 
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HE customs of the Sicilian people in 

regard to the celebration of mar- 
riages are so numerous and so strange 
that were Ito attempt to describe them 
all I should furnish not only the material 
for a volume, but also for a series of 
quaint pictures. I shall not pretend to 
collect the most of them, but only pre- 
sent a few which will awaken, I trust, 
some interest in those who study pop- 
ular traditions and the comparative his- 
tory of customs and usages. 

Let us begin by supposing two young 
people in love with each other. The 
parents of the young girl are aware of 
the fact, but have shut their eyes be- 
cause the match is a good and fitting 
one. When, on taking her daughter to 
mass, the mother has noticed her blush 
on meeting the young man more than 
once, she has pretended not to notice it. 
At night she has heard some love-song 
at the door, and seen that her daughter 
was the first to awaken at it, but has re- 
mained oblivious of this also. She knows 
all, and pretends to know nothing—sees 
her daughter careful about her dress, 
often hears mentioned a name dear to 
her, mentions it herself with praise, and 
contributes without seeming to do so to 
increase that love which sooner or later 
becomes a subject of conversation to 
neighbors, to friends, to all. The mat- 
ter is known, and it is time for the parents 
of the young man to go or send to the pa- 
rents of the young girl to ask her hand. 

Here begins the business of the future 
marniage. The young man’s mother visits 
the girl’s mother, and gives her to under- 
stand that they wish to make the match, 
and therefore would like to know whether 
their proposal is agreeable and what dow- 
er the girl will have. The other mother, 
after the usual compliments have been 
exchanged, either gives at once, or prom- 
ises to give, a memorandum of all that 
she is able to bestow on her daughter 


as dower. 
VoL. XXII.—6 


This is the most usual way of arrang- 
ing a marriage, but the manner former- 
ly varied, and still varies, in places. In 
Noto, in the province of Syracuse, fifty 
years ago the mother of the young man 
put under her Greek mantle the reed of 
a loora, and going to the house of a young 
girl asked her mother if she had a reed 
like that. If the match was acceptable, 
the reed was found at once: if not, there 
was no reed, or they could not find it, or 
they would look for it.* In the county 
of Modica the mother selected the future 
daughter-in-law by trial. She went to 
one of the young girls of the neighbor- 
hood, and if she found her busy the mat- 
ter was settled: if idle, she went home 
again, repeating three times the word 
abrenuntio, Sicilianized as well as pos- 
sible.t 

The memorandum above mentioned, 
written, according to traditional usage, 
by some one for this particular occasion, 
is sent wrapped up ina silk handkerchief 
which belongs by right to the young man. 
As soon as the memorandum Its sent and 
accepted the announcement of the en- 
gagement or the betrothal takes place. 
On this occasion the relatives of the par- 
ties are present, and at the proper moment 
one of the parents of the young girl an- 
nounces in a solemn tone the future mar- 
riage, and makes known the time (gene- 
rally it is a matter of years) which will 
elapse before it is celebrated. Every- 
thing is religiously accepted by the guests 
and the interested parties, and after con- 
gratulations have been offered a banquet 
or supper (technically termed ¢vatlamento, 
“ entertainment’) takes place, in whicha 
sort of fried pastry called sfacuind plays 
an important part, accompanied by fil- 
berts, almonds and _ chestnuts. The 
whole is washed down by copious 
draughts of wine. 


* Avolio: Cantt Pofolari di Noto, 
#Guastella: Canti Popolari del Circondario dt 
Modica. 
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The manner in which the betrothal is 
celebrated is sometimes very curious. At 
Salaparuta, in the province of Trapani, 
the girl takes her place in the centre of 
the room: her future mother-in-law then 
enters and parts her hair, places a ring 
on her finger, gives her a handkerchief 
and kisses her. At Assaro, in the prov- 
ince of Catania, the young man presents 
his betrothed with a red ribbon, which 
she braids into her hair as a sign of her 
betrothal, and does not leave off until 
the wedding. This custom is observed 
in many places in Sicily, and is called 
the ‘xzzgata (from ‘wzinga, “sign’’). 
In the county of Modica the girl is veil- 
ed in a broad white veil, tied under the 
chin with a purple ribbon. This custom 
of the ribbon (also called '#ér7zzaturé, 
“head-dress’’) often takes the place of 
the formal proposal and announcement 
of the betrothal. In a popular song a 
young man in making love to a girl 
offers her a red ribbon, which is the 
same as offering her his hand.* As soon 
as the betrothal has taken place, the /- 
ance must think at once about a present 
for his fancée. This varies, of course, 
according to the ability and taste of the 
giver. Formerly it was a tortoise-shell 
comb, a silver needlecase, a silk hand- 
kerchief, ear-rings, finger-rings, gloves, 
etc. Now-a-days nothing is left but rings 
and a certain silver arrangement to sup- 
port the hair, and called, like the ribbon 
above mentioned, ‘a/rézsaturt. In Mi- 
lazzo and its territory the fiancé makes 
.a present of a small gold cross for the 
‘neck, an engagement-ring and a dish 
‘of fish. 

The fiancée returns the gift, usually 
‘with under-clothing, handkerchiefs, etc. 
During the betrothal, while the lovers 
are enjoying their love, the fiancé does 
not let the principal festivals of the year 
pass without expressing his affection by 
suitable presents—at Easter, a piece of 
pastry containing an egg, or a httle wax 
lamb; on the feast of St. Peter, keys 
made of pastry, with honey or confec- 
tionery or cinnamon, according to the 
ability of the giver. On All Souls’ Day 
he gives candy, fruit, etc.; on St. Mar- 

* D’Ancona: Venti Canti Pop. Siciliani, No. 5. 
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tin’s, a kind of biscuit named after the 
saint; at Christmas, cakes and pastry 
containing dried fruit; and finally, for 
his fiancée’s birthday, something still 
finer. 

We have now reached the eve of the 
wedding, and the time has arrived for 
the valuation of the bride’s trousseau— 
a ceremony known by different names 
in different parts of Sicily, but usually 
termed séza. Let us enter for a mo- 
ment the house of the bride. Every- 
thing is in a pleasant state of confusion. 
Friends and relatives of the betrothed 
have been invited to the ceremony, and 
take part in it with an air of satisfied 
curiosity. Upon the large bed of the 
bride’s mother is displayed the trous- 
scau, sorted according to the various 
articles composing it, while from lines 
stretched across the room hang the 
dresses and suits of clothes. Near by 
are tables, chairs and chests of draw- 
ers. A woman called the stmatura 
(“ appraiser ’’) examines each article of 
the outfht and appraises its value, an- 
nouncing the approximate price, some- 
times publicly, sometimes secretly to 
the accountant. The appraisal is final, 
and generally in favor of the fiancée, 
for the value of the trousseau goes to 
increase the dower. Not infrequently 
the mother of the fiancé complains of 


| the exaggerations of the s//marura, and 


disagreeable recriminations follow.  Fi- 
nally, the parents of the bride bestow on 
heracertain number of“ ounces,”’ f which 
the sématura announces in a solemn 
tone. If the parents have anything else 
to give their daughter in the way of 
money or silver, they announce it with 
the utmost gravity, while the fiancé, for 
his part, declares that he will give his 
wife after his death the sum of twenty 
or thirty ounces as a gift. This present 
is known at Salaparuta by the name of 
buon amore, at Palermo as verginista’— 
true pretium sanguinis which the giver 
does not possess, and which the wife 
will never receive. At this valuation, 
in some parts of the island, each one of 
the relatives offers to the parties gifts of 


+ An ‘“‘ounce”’ equals twelve francs seventy-five 
centimes. 
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jewelry and clothing, which are requited 
by similar gifts from the bride and groom. 
The civil marriage precedes the relig- 
ious, which, however, is more important 
to the people than the former: hence the 
evening afterthe civil marriage the groom 
goes about his business as though he were 
not yet married. The religious marriage, 
on the contrary, is a festal occasion. The 
hour differs according to habits and fam- 
ily tastes. In Salaparuta the marriage 
takes place before night—in Ficarazzi, 
before daybreak, a favorite time for those 
contracting a second marriage. In Pa- 
lermo the wedding formerly took place 
late in the evening or in the night, whence 
there was a necessity for attendants with 
lighted torches. If the Sicilian Jews pre- 
ferred to go in the dark to their syna- 
gogues, and considered themselves fa- 
vored by King Peter when in 1338 he 
allowed them to go to their weddings 
with a single lantern, the Christians were 
not satisfied with four or six lights, but 
wanted twenty or more—an actual pro- 
cession. Frederick II. in 1292 limited 
the number of lights to twelve only, six 
for each party. Now, at Palermo, the 
wedding takes place at any hour of the 
day or night, and only the poorest walk 
to the church: the others ride in car- 
riages paid for by those using them at 
so much apiece. In the first carriage 
are the bride and her mother and inti- 
mate friends—in the second, the other 
women in the order of relationship. The 
groom occupies the first place in the car- 
riages assigned to the men: then come 
his father, brothers and others. The bride 
is dressed in various ways, and her dress 
is called /’abitu di lu ‘nguagegiu (“ wed- 
ding-dress’’). In Salaparuta she wears 
the Greek peplum, gathered under the 
arms; in Terrasini, a dress of blue or 
some other bright color; in Milazzo, a 
blue silk skirt with wide sleeves; in Pa- 
lermo, a white dress, the “uzica alba of 
the Romans, with a veil kept on the 
head by a wreath of orange-flowers. - In 
Assaro (province of Catania) by an old 
baronial custom the wedding-ring is pre- 
sented by a young man of noble family. 
Speaking of the wedding-ring, it may be 
noted that formerly it was carefully pre- 
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served on a table for many purposes, as 
at Valledolino the whole dress is kept to 
be used some day as a shroud.* 

There are some parts of the country 
where the entrance to the church 1s also 
aceremony. An old tradition of Paler- 
mo, grafted on a popular tale, informs us 
that in certain districts esteemed some- 
what rude by the inhabitants of the old 
capital the bride entered the church on 
horseback, erect and proud.t In Sala- 
paruta she enters by the lesser door of 
the cathedral and departs by the prin- 
cipal one, afterward passing beneath the 
belfry. In Palermo the newly - wedded 
pair on leaving the church enter the 
same carriage, and followed by relatives 
and friends take a drive about the city. 
It is on this occasion that they throw to 
their neighbors confectionery, which they 
are also accustomed to present person- 
ally. This custom is a Roman one, in 
spite of the fact that candy has taken the 
place of the nuts which the bridegroom 
bestowed on the children after the wed- 
ding. Outside of Palermo and other large 
cities the confectionery is replaced by 
roasted chickpeas, alone or mixed with 
beans, almonds, filberts, etc. On the 
other hand, relatives and friends as the 
bride and groom go by throw after them 
not only confectionery, but dricd or roast- 
ed fruits, wheat and barley; which they 
calla sign of abundance. In Milazzo the 
simple ceremony is turned into a specta- 
cle: when the pair come out of the church 
they are suddenly received by a perfect 
hail of confectionery thrown by their near- 
est relatives, from which they strive to es- 
cape by quickening their pace or running 
away.{ In Syracuse salt and spelt are 
thrown as a symbol of wisdom, which 
recalls the cozfarreatio of the Romans; 
in Assaro, salt and wheat; nuts and wheat 
in Modicano;in Terrasini, nuts, chestnuts, 
beans and sweetmeats of honey and flour; 
in Camporeale, wheat alone. In Avola 
(province of Syracuse) one of the bride's 
most intimate lady friends, upon the ar- 
rival of the pair, presents the bride with 


* Auria: Atiscellaneo, MS. segnato 92, A. 28, Bib. 
Com. Palermo. 

¢ Pitré: #iabe, Novelle e Racconti Pop. Sicil., No. 
exlvili. , 

ft Piaggia: J//ustrazione di Milazzo, p. 249. 
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an apronful of orange-leaves, and tossing 
them in her face exclaims, congratulat- 
ing her, ““Contentment and sons!”’ and 
scatters orange-leaves also over the sill 





where the bride must pass. Sometimes 
She breaks at her feet two eggs—a truly 
Oriental symbol of fruitfulness. In the 


county of Modica wine is sprinkled be- 
fore the door and the bottle broken: when 
the married pair have entered, the hus- 
band is offered a spoonful of honey, of 
which he takes half and gives the rest to 
his wife. There gifts of sweetmeats, dried 
fruits, etc. are given to the guests.* In 
Avola a spoonful of honeyed almonds is 
presented to each of the lady-guests—in 
Marineo (province of Palermo) and in 
Prizzi clear honey and a sip or two of 
water. 

The house of the wedded pair is orna- 
mented with flowers, as we learn from 
the popular Sicilian song: “Flowers of 
roses: the bride when she returns from 
the church finds the house adorned with 
flowers.” The marriage fro verbo de 
prasentt in factem ecclesi@ \s termed 
‘nguaggtarist (and hence the dress above 
mentioned, (adel dt lu 'neuaggi), but 
the contracting parties are not yet man 
and wife; and to become so it is neces- 
sary to undergo another religious cere- 
mony, which consists in hearing mass 
and knecling before the altar holding a 
lighted wax candle while the priest be- 
stows on them the benediction p70 sfhon- 
so et sponsa, The old legal grants (con- 
cesst) to young girls who married could 
not, nor can they now, be claimed with- 
out this ceremony; and the bride does 
not center into possession of the legacy 
which she has acquired until she shows 
to the proper person the certificate of 
her parish priest that she has been mar- 
ricd and espoused (aguageiate e spo- 
satu). The latter ceremony may take 
place within a year after the marriage. 
Widows, according to the Roman ritual 
approved by Pope Paul V., were not for- 
merly, nor are they now, ever espoused - 
nevertheless, in the seventeenth century 
there were many examplest of widows 


* These gifts are called sA/nagyhi and cubbarta. 
f Alessi: Notizie della Sicilia, No. 164, MS. QqH. 
44, of the Bib. Com. of Palermo. 
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blessed a second time in the parish 
church of St. Hippolytus in Palermo. 

We are face to face with a newly-mar- 
ried couple in the midst of people who 
have a good breeding of their own; and 
we, who measure our words and are 
ashamed to eat our soup with a wooden 
spoon, must enter their cottage and take 
part in the poor but sincere, joyful and 
cordial festival of the evening. Let us 
betake ourselves for a short time to Tra- 
pani, and look in on one of those modest 
houses during a wedding-night. 

When the bride and groom return 
from the church they find at the house 
of the former a drink prepared from the 
milk of almonds and some small cakes. 
While at table the groom leaves his wife 
a moment to go to his father’s house, and 
returns when the meal is half finished. 
He remains with her until midnight, 
when he takes her to his mother’s, where 
there is a new celebration, similar to the 
one that has already taken place at the 
bride’s mother’s. The hour at which the 
groom goes for the bride is so scrupulous- 
ly observed that any delay would be a 
grave cause of complaint, and perhaps 
of quarrels. The first day of the celebra- 
tion is called the “festival of the bride” 
(fstinu adi fa stta), and the guests are 
all selected by the bride’s mother. The 
second day is called the “festival of the 
groom" (frstiniw at lu situ), and the 
guests are all the friends of the groom. 
This ceremonial is, however, not so fine 
as that called “of the bride,” ad 7 ma- 
cadaru, The bride, clegantly dressed, 
is seated beneath a mirror to receive 
the congratulations of her friends. At 
her right and left are placed seats for 
relatives and friends, arranged accord- 
ing to certain traditional laws which no 
one ever thinks of violating. The right 
side is reserved for the relatives of the 
groom; and if any one is prevented by 
ill-health from attending the festival, 
the seat belonging to him is either left 
vacant, or some friend is sent to occupy 
it, or a pomegranate is placed in it, or it 
is turned upside down, We may note, in 
passing, that the women alone are allow- 
ed to be seated in the circle: the men, of 
every age and rank, remain standing. 
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This custom, and especially the position 
assumed by the bride at that time, has 
given rise to the proverbial expression of 
comparison: Part la sita di lu macadaru, 
which is said of a woman in gala-dress.* 

Let us now pass to other parts of the 
island and share the nuptial- banquet. 
Everywhere great quantities of maca- 
ronior of fried fish are prepared, and the 
guests eat and drink torepletion. Even 
the most miserly are liberal on this occa- 
sion, and a proverb advises one to at- 
tend the weddings of the avaricious: 4 
lt nozzti dt l'avaru trovaticct. The bride 
and groom, as can be easily imagined, 
have their heads full of other things than 
macaroni and fried fish. At Borghetto 
baked beans and pease are served not 
only to the bridal-party, but also to the 
others, to whom, during the banquet, it 
is the custom to send a dish of maccar- 
runa dt zttu—a dish in use also in Mo- 
dica until within fifty years. In Assaro 
there are the accustomed swectmeats, 
the cakes of honey and flour, and roast 
pease and almonds. At the banquet, 
where usually these things are not lack- 
ing, they begin with macaroni, which 
in Milazzo is poured out on a napkin, 
with cheese grated over it. Then fol- 
low sausages or roast meat. At the nup- 
tial-banquet of the peasants of Modica 
a dish is placed on the table intended 
to receive the gifts of the guests for the 
bride: one gives money, another gold; 
one a ring, another a dollar; nor do those 
who come last wish to be outdone by the 
first. At the end of the banquet come 
the toasts, more or less lively and witty. 

After the banquet follows the ball, 
which at Favaratta is held eight days 
after the wedding. The orchestra con- 
sists of two or three violins, which play 
the whole evening, or afternoon if the 
marriage took place in the daytime. 
The répertoire is that of the people, 
and embraces the dances known as the 
Sasola,t the farantella, the farasciri, the 
"nelisina, the capona, the chiovu, etc. In 

* Traina (Vocad. Sicil.) defines macadaru as nup- 
tial-bed, and cites Pasqualino, who derives the word 
from the Arabic chadar, which signifies ‘‘ bed,’’ 
** couch.” 


+ So called, according to Traina ( Vocaé. Sicil.), be- 
cause of the frequent occurrence of the notes /a, sol, a. 
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some of the towns in the province of Pa- 
lermo it is the groom who engages the mu- 
sicians and conducts them to the house. 
In Modica they dance the czovu (the chz-' 
oviu above mentioned) to the accompa- 
niment not only of violins, but also of 
tambourines, etc. The groom opens the 
ball, holding his hat in his hand and 
making a profound bow to the bride, 
who rises with alacrity and begins to 
dance with all her might. The groom 
makes another bow and sits down again, 
and the bride, dancing alone, makesaturn 
round the room and selects a partner from 
the guests, who in turn choose a woman, 
and so on in graceful alternation. 

In general, in large cities, there is no 

one who calls out the figures at the ball: 
the musicians play what they please, un- 
less they are asked to change or continue 
a tune that has tired or pleased any one 
of the guests. The dancing is without 
any rule or order: nevertheless, there is 
some regularity in its execution, especial- 
ly in the pantomime that accompanies it. 
The bride and groom dance their share: 
the first one with whom the bride dances 
is the groom, who permits her to dance 
with others. 
_ An interesting subject in the history 
of the Sicilian people would be this ball 
after the nuptial-banquet if it could be 
illustrated in all the varieties of ancient 
and modern customs. Buonfighio, the his- 
torian of Messina, has left us in his larger 
work an account of these customs two 
centuries and a half ago. The peasants, 
he says, have not abandoned the ancient 
custom of dancing in a crowd and ina 
circle to the sound of the lyre and flute, 
although these have been changed for 
the songs of the musicians; and they 
dance with the handkerchief, being ex- 
tremely jealous of allowing the hands of 
their wives to be touched. So also with 
the collection of the presents from the 
relatives and guests in profusion; and 
this takes place after the groom has of- 
fered them something to eat three times, 
on which account the ovens are filled with 
meat, with kettles of rice cooked in milk, 
the wine constantly going the rounds.f{ 


{ Buonfiglio e Costanzo: Messind, Citta Nobilisst- 
ma. 
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In Milazzo the dance “threatens the 
existence of the bride,’’ to cite an his- 
torian of the place. Here, as elsewhere, 
the groom has a patron, a gentleman to 
whom he lends his services, and by whom 
he is rewarded, not always generously. 
At the ball the bride knows that if the pa- 
tron or other gentleman of the city dance 
with her, he will leave a silver piece in 
her hand; and if her partner is of her 
own rank, it will not remain empty. 
So she summons up all the strength of 
her limbs and spends hours and hours 
in dancing; for dancing with the new 
bride that evening is an occasion for 
boasting. 

However rich the popular songs of 
Sicily are, they are very poor in nuptial- 
songs. Among the many thousand that 
have seen the light the following, from 
Cianciana and Casteltermini, is charac- 
teristic, because peculiar to the evening 
of the wedding: “Come and sing this 
evening to the bride and groom. Oh 
what joy! what delight! (You, O wife!) 
hold the scat of power: when the sun 
appears you rise. There are pleasant 
sights, with dress of gold and all em- 
broidered. This song is sung to the 
bride and groom. Good-day! long life 
and health !"’* The following song, from 
Borghetto, is a greeting to the pair on their 
return from the church: ‘Long hve in 
health the bride and groom! What a 
beautiful and fortunate marriage! Let 
the mind be firm and the heart constant. 
And so we come to the happy day. I 
would that my words were as sweet as 
those of a song, and my lute well tuned! 
A hundred years I would sing new songs. 
Long live love and marriage !"") This oth- 
er song, from Palermo, a variant of one 
already published, is also an expression 
of good wishes for the pair: “ Health to 
this excellent pair! Whata fine and gal- 
lant wedding! The bridegroom seems 
like a resplendent sun, and the bride 


like a Greek from the Levant. How 
many obstacles there have been! The 
stars of heaven go before. Now the 


bride and groom are happy: the dia- 
mond is set in gold.” 
At the ball the singing is done alter- 
* Pie: Stud at Poesta Pop., p. 21. 
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nately by some of the guests. The fa- 
vorite song in the cities is that of the 
class called avve—in the country, can- 
sont, The three songs above cited are 
those which are heard on such occasions. 

Song, dance and music alternate, and 
are prolonged for hours, until the guests 
are tired out and prepare to leave the 
bride and groom, who are already sleepy. 

Let the reader accompany the pair to 
theirabode. The door is open, the room 
lighted, the bed prepared: some sighs 
and laments are heard among the by- 
standers. It is the mother, the married 
sisters (young girls do not accompany to 
her home the sister who marries), who 
are grieved at seeing their sister leave 
her home and become another's, uncer- 
tain of the lot that will be hers in the fu- 
ture. An old custom requires the bride 
to be undressed and put to bed by her 
mother-in-law. In lack of the mother- 
in-law the nght belongs to the oldest 
sister-In-law. Woe to whoever dares to 
transeress this custom! Grave quarrels 
would arise, and even worse. I have 
myself been present when a family hav- 
ing wished to do as they pleased and 
not adhere to custom, blows and wounds 
followed, and the bride and groom were 
obliged to spend the night in jail. 

The first visits paid to the newly-mar- 
ried pair are by their mothers, who has- 
ten to congratulate them. These are fol- 
lowed later by friends, who go to make 
the don Urata, 

The bride remains at home a weck to 
receive the visits of relatives, triends and 
acquaintances who cither did or did not 
share in the wedding-testivities. After 
this time she leaves the house solemnly 
for the first time to go and hear mass, 
high mass being ordinarily preferred. 
The white dress which in some local- 
ities constitutes the wedding - dress, in 
others is the one worn on the first oc- 
casion of leaving the house and in re- 
turning the visits of the guests. 

The last act of this drama or comedy 
of life is a journey on which the husband 
must take his wife within a year after 
their marriage. In the marriage -con- 
tract, written or verbal, there is a clause 
by which the husband assumes the obli- 
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gation of taking his wife within the year 
to such and such a festival of some town 
more or less remote—the farther away 
the more important to the contracting 
parties and their relatives. Where no 
contract is made the custom is enough, 
the “word'’—which, as the proverb says, 
“is more than the contract’ —is suffi- 
cient. In Piana dei Greci, an Albanian 
colony of Sicily, the husband obliges 
himself to take his wife a journey in 
honor of St. Rosalia on the 4th of Sep- 
tember to the sanctuary of Monte Pelle- 
grino in Palermo. In many of the vil- 
lages of the Conca d'oro (“the golden 
shell,” the plain of Palermo) the hus- 
band binds himself to take his wife to 
the festixo of St. Rosalia in Palermo, the 
13th-15th of July; and this is an obli- 
gation that involves much expense, be- 
cause the statue of Charles V. in the 
Piazza Bologni (Palermo) says, accord- 
ing to the people, ‘ Palermu un saccu 
tantu!’’* The husband of Noto was ac- 
customed, and perhaps still is, to take his 
wife to the festival of St. Venera in Avola. 

The wife of Monte Erice (province of 
Trapani) by a very old custom should 
be taken, the first time she leaves the 
house, on an excursion out of Erice— 
the longer the better for the reputation 
of her husband. The one who is worth 
anything will take her to the sanctuary 
of St. Vito lo Capo or to the festival of 
the Madonna of Trapani in the middle 
of August: the worthless husband will 
take her a short distance from [rice, as, 
for example, to the church of the Capu- 
chins or to the neighborhood delle Fi- 
cari. Here are four proverbs which re- 
fer to these marriage-journeys: ‘ The 
beautiful bride the first time goes to the 
Annunciation ;"”’ ““Who has a fine hus- 
band goes the first time to St. Vito;” 
““Who has a mean husband goes the 
first time to the Capuchins;’ “Who 
has a worthless husband goes the first 
time to the Ficari.”’ 

Not every season is propitious for wed- 
dings. From ancient times the months 
of May and August have been deemed 


* This may be translated, ‘‘ Palermo needs a 
long purse.”” See Pitré: Frade, Novelle, etc., No. 
cclxviii. 
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unlucky, and no one would marry dur- 
ing these months, mindful of the prov- 
erb, “ The bride of May will not enjoy 
her marriage; and the other, “The 
bride of August, the torrent will carry 
her away.” Instead of these months, 
February, the Carnival, April, June and 
Septemberare preferred. Thislast month 
is recommendcd in another proverb: “In 
September tender marriages are made.” 
Likewise two days of the week are avoid- 
ed for weddings—Tuesday, and especial- 
ly Friday —it being a common saying 
that on Friday and Tuesday one should 
not marry or sect out on a journey. Fri- 
day is a fatal day, on which one would 
believe he ran a certain danger not only 
in marrying, but also in beginning any 
work. On the other hand, Sunday is a 
lucky day, on which marriages always 
turn out according to the wishes of the 
parties. 

These are not all the superstitious be- 
liefs relating to marriage, which extend 
so far as to ordain that if, for example, 
the bride or one of the company slips, 
or the ring falls in the house, or one 
of the candles on the altar takes fire or 
goes out, something unlucky is to be ex- 
pected, as these are bad omens; that if 
two sisters are married the same even- 
ing, the younger must suffer; finally, that 
marriages between relatives always turn 
out badly. 

In addition, it must not be believed 
that a marriage can be made, or is made, 
with any one without due regard being had 
to the relations and spirit of the family 
of the bride or groom. The intimate, un- 
written history of Sicily and the Sicilians 
is full of facts that show how between na- 
tives of this town and that, of this ward 
and that, and between the partisans of 
different factions, marriages cannot, and 
ought not, and will not, be made. Mu- 
nicipal and country contentions kept 
many parts of Sicily in such enmity that 
they quarrelled even about the thing most 
sacred to Sicilians—religion. It was not 
enough that hatred grew up between the 
natives of two different but neighboring 
localities: it was often born and perpet- 
uated “between those whom one wall 
and one fosse shut in,’ and assumed 
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considerable proportions. Thus we see 
as far back as the fifteenth century the 
inhabitants of a certain “fifth” (Palermo 
was divided into five wards) so hostile to 
those of another ward that the interven- 
tion of the senate was necessary in order 
to obtain from King Alfonso (in 1448) 
supplementary laws to obviate the evil.* 
In hke manner the members of different 
confraternities are often unfriendly. In 
Modica it is a rare thing for a man de- 
voted to St. George to marry a woman 
devoted to St. Peter. An excellent young 
lady of Syracuse, devoted to St. Philip 
and engaged to a distinguished young 
man of the same city who was a member 
of the confraternity of the Holy Ghost, a 
few days before the wedding broke her 
engagement because on visiting her be- 
trothed, who was ill, she found hanging 
above his head a picture of the Holy 
Ghost, which she tore down and broke 
to pieces in anger and scorn. 

Men engaged on the sea do not mar- 
ry into families employed on the land. 
The sailors consider themselves, and are, 
better and milder than other classes, as 
is shown by the criminal casesf and the 
words and phrases which they use (es- 
pecially those of the Aadsa of Palermo). 
Then there are the social differences, 
which are an obstacle to many mar- 
riages. We do not speak of the large 
cities, where certain prejudices are more 
or less overlooked; but in the smaller 
and less populous towns there are dis- 
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tinctions and sub-distinctions, so that he 
is fortunate who does not lose himself in 
that labyrinth. The gentleman (ge/ant- 
wonio, who is also called cappeddu or 
cavalert) forms the highest caste, and 
is above the master (maestro), who in 
turn must not be confounded with the 
countryman (z//ano), the lowest grade 
in the social scale. Among the country- 
men of Modica a shepherd who lives on 
his own property is above a reduced 
massarotto (who 1s a countryman pro- 
prietor of lands), and yet the mavssarolto 
would refuse him for a son-in-law: the 
mechanic would not be accepted by a 
family of drivers, nor these by another 
the head of which is the keeper of swine 
or of catde. The husbandman who can 
prune the vines is above the one who can 
only till the ground; the cowherd looks 
down on the one who guards the oxen; 
the last named scorns the keeper of 
calves; the one who keeps sheep deems 
himself noble in comparison with the one 
who guards goats; and so with other most 
minute distinctions, Whenacountryman 
woos a young gul of a different rank, he 
hopes to overcome the difficulties in his | 
way by choosing a matchmaker from 
among the foremost men of his native 
place, but the matchmaker will inevita- 
bly receive the answer, “The young man 
is honest, laborious, he owns a vineyard 
and land, he possesses all the qualities, 
but—he is not of my rank.” 
GIUSEPPE PITRE. 
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“ HERE is a destiny which shapes 
our end;” and I am a firm be- 
liever in it, for how else can I explain 
my adventures and their results while 
travelling in Austria in the year of the 
Welt-Ausstcllung at Vienna? 
As is usual with a novice in European 
travel, I received during the weck prior 
to sailing the ordinary amount of advice 


* Dante: Div. Com., Pure., vi. 84. 
t See the Grornale di Sicilia, An, xv., No. 84. 


as to what I shou/d and should not do. 
Meantime, my aunt Edith, who had spent 
a year in Europe ten or twelve years be- 
fore, rather surprised me by her reticence 
in regard to my proposed voyage. How- 
ever, the night before I was to sail I sug- 
gested to her that she might be able to 
ive me some valuable advice, as she 
had probably not “forgotten how one 
should behave in Paris.” 

“Forgotten!” she exclaimed with a 
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start, and then, raven-like, “nothing 
more.’ I played with the tassel of the 
window-curtain and wondered how I 
should ever get on without this aunt, 
the dearest, bravest and handsomest 
woman in all the world—to me. She 
was thirty-six years old, just ten years 
older than myself, for by a happy co- 
incidence our birthdays fell in the same 
month, .and upon the same day of the 
month, the twenty-fifth of August. 

Aunt Edith was a great comfort to the 
maiden sisterhood. Spinsters referred 
to Edith Mack with a sense of triumph 
whenever any disrespectful allusions 
were cast upon “old maids.’’ She was 
always bright, charming and witty, and 
people wondered, like so many idiots, 
why she had never married, instead of 
wondering why most other women did. 
When questioned about it, which was 
rarely, she usually replied that she nev- 
er ‘‘had the time,” or that she had been 
““warned in dreams,” or that she await- 
ed her ‘“‘king from over the seas’’—some 
such défzse. But to me the fact that she 
had never married was never a matter 
for wonder: she had never loved, I sup- 
posed, which was reason enough. She 
had her work in life—had written two 
very delightful books, made occasional 
illustrations for publishers, and played 
German music @ vavir, At length she 
spoke, this Aunt Edith. 

‘““Yes, my dear niece, I save some 
advice to give you,” she said in a low 
voice: ‘“‘don't fall in love with a Euro- 
pean.” 

““Do you think there is any danger ?” 
I asked with mock seriousness. 

**Not with a Frenchman or German,” 
she quickly replied. ‘‘ But let me tell you 
my experience. Iwas not far from your 
age when I went to Europe with Cousin 
Helen. I had just refused an offer of 
marriage from a very noble fellow be- 
cause I could not love him. He lacked 
the power to control me: I felt myself 
the stronger of the two. Not that wo- 
men like to be ruled, but that they like 
that power in men which can rule if 
need be, generously, but never despot- 
ically. I had only in my imagination a 
conception of that love ‘which passeth 


‘of folly. 
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understanding '"— which lifts a woman 
out of herself into a willing sacrifice 
that looks to calmer eyes as the height 
I liked men well, but none 
had ever stirred more than the even 
surface of my feelings, and I so firmly 
believed that no one ever could as to 
regard my ‘falling in love’ as most im- 
probable. I really desired the experi- 
ence, feeling that something is lost out 
of life if every phase of human feeling 
and emotion be not awakened. But 
I went to Europe, and walked straight 
into my fate. 

“The day after my arrival in Paris, in 
passing through the court of the hotel 
where I was stopping, I encountered a 
gentleman who lifted his hat, and who 
looked at me in a manner that caused 
me to observe his eyes, which were large, 
black and exceptionally splendid. In fig- 
ure he was tall and firmly built, an aqui- 
line nose and clearly-cut chin giving a 
high-bred look to his face, and he wore 
some sort of a decoration which caught 
Helen’s notice. At the table-d’héte that 
evening I found myself seated next to 
him. Our table-talk, begun early in the 
meal, was the beginning of an acquaint- 
ance that developed into that strongest 
of affections which makes slaves of us 
all. I never forgot my proud birthright, 
and well understood the danger of a Eu- 
ropean alliance—or misalliance. The 
gentleman was quite Oriental, belong- 
ing to that country which has Bucharest 
for its capital. His family was of high 
distinction, connected with that of the 
reigning prince. He possessed a mod- 
est fortune, had been educated in Ath- 
ens and Paris, and spoke four or five 
languages. He was ardent, jealous, pas- 
sionate, but possessed a heart at once so 
loving, so full of every tender and win- 
ning quality, that it was easy to forgive 
outbursts of feeling and similar offences. 
He had spent some time in England, with- 
out, however, learning to speak much of 
thelanguage. The history of his past life, 
as he related it to us, was quite in keeping 
with his character as a man. He had 
been affianced when quite young to a 
beautiful girl, quarrelled with her, broke 
off the engagement, then joined the Greek 
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army, fought against the Turks, and was 
four times wounded. 

“It was early in June when we arrived 
in Paris, and at the occurrence of my 
birthday in August we had become very 
well acquainted, as also with a number of 
his friends to whom he had introduced us. 
Wishing to observe my /é/e, he sent me 
a tiny bouquct—a rose and some sprays 
of fragrant flowers. In the evening he 
begged for some souvenir of the day, 
when I declared I had nothing to give. 

“*Then I shall /ase something,’ he re- 
plied, and clipped from a curl a ring of 
my hair, which he placed in a locket at- 
tached to his watchguard, in the back of 
which he previously made a note of the 
day. 

“*That will remain there for ever,’ he 
remarked. 

“Which means six months, at the end 
of which time you will have forgotten 
me,’ I replied. 

“*Not at the end of six months, six 
years, nor six ages,’ he warmly retorted. 

“As the autumn months wore away, 
and he began to talk to me of marriage, 
the seriousness of his love frightened me, 
and it was not until I was assured by what 
seemed unmistakable proofs that all his 
statements in regard to himself were true 
that I im any sense considered the ques- 
tion of marriage with him. To be obliged 
always to talk French or Italian was not 
to my liking, and to marry anybody but 
a compatriot seemed very unpatriotic. 
But I loved him, and that was the solu- 
tion of the whole matter, His kindness 
to us was without limit, and tendered in 
the most graceful and grateful manner. 
He knew some exccllent English fam- 
ilies who were living in Paris, whose ac- 
quaintance we afterward made, and who 
spoke of him in the highest terms of es- 
teem, 

‘*‘As the winter set in, Helen and I ar- 
ranged to go to Italy. My friend was to 
take advantage of our departure to go 
to his ‘provincial estates’ on business, 
and afterward to join us in Italy. He 
gave us a letter to the Greck consul at 
Rome, a friend of his, to whose care he 
would confide his letters, and who, he 
thought, might be of real service to us 
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notwithstanding our own ambassadorial 
corps there. 

‘My separation from him proved to 
me in a thousandfold manner how deep 
and strong was the bond that bound me 
tohim. Wehad scarcely more than be- 
come well settled in Rome than a letter 
arrived which he had mailed at Vienna, 
and which the polite consul came and 
delivered in person. And what a letter 
it was!—only a page or two, but words 
alive with the love and passion of his 
heart. And that was the last letter, as 
it was the first, that I ever received from 
him. The cause of his silence none of 
us could tell. He knew that a letter 
sent to me in care of any one of the 
American consuls in Paris or in Italy 
would reach me. As the mystery of his 
silence deepened the attentions of the 
consul became more assiduous. For 
some reason I did not like the man, 
although he was very kind and gentle- 
manly. Once he lightly remarked that 
doubtless ‘our friend had been éf77s by 
some fair Austrian blond;’ and the sug- 
gestion filled me with shame. Who knew 
but it might be true—that the man fell 
in love with every pretty new face—for 
mine was called beautiful then—and that 
after an entertaining season of flirtation 
he had bid me adieu? Of course I blamed 
myself for having been so confiding as to 
be deccived by a handsome adventurer 
without principle or honor. I cannot tell 
you what agony I suffered. I begged 
Helen to go on to Naples, for Rome 
had become very hateful to me. But 
at Rome, as you know, Helen fell i] with 
Roman fever, and died, and I returned 
to Rome ‘<o bury her body there in the 
Protestant cemetery. Four months had 
gone by, and nota word from my friend. 
Alone as I was, my troubles drove me 
nearly frantic. I returned to Paris. That 
I was so sad and changed seemed nat- 
urally due to Helen’s death: nobody sus- 
pected that I was the victim of a keener 
sorrow. None of his friends had received 
news of him, I was too proud to show 
that my interest in him had been of more 
than ordinary meaning. Nobody knew 
of my love for him but Helen, and the 
secret was buried in her grave. 
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“I tarried a month or two in Paris, 
hoping against hope for news of him, 
without even the consolation of address- 
ing him letters, as I did not know where 
one would reach him. To know he was 
dead would have been a relief: to think 
he had abandoned me, that he had been 
false, was insupportable. Itwasthe most 
probable solution of the mystery, but I 
have never believed it, and I love him 
as deeply to-day as ever. I have school- 
ed myself to cheerfulness and gayety, but 
having known him spoiled me for loving 
again. Here is his portrait,’’ drawing a 
case from a drawer: ‘I wish you to see 
how handsome and good and noble a 
man may look to be, and yet—” 

She paused, and I added, “Be a vil- 
lain.” 

‘So yousec,”’ shesmiled, “how apropos 
my advice to you is: have nothing todo 
with foreigners.” 

I returned her the portrait without 
comment, kissed her good-night, and 
next day sailed out to sea, with Aunt 
Edith waving her handkerchief after me 
like a flag of warning. We lived in the 
country, six hours’ ride from New York, 
and my oldest brother and Aunt Edith 
had followed me to the “ water’s edge,” 
as she playfully expressed it. At Lon- 
don I was to join Cecilia Dayton, a hand- 
some widow of forty-five, an old friend 
of ours, who was to act the part of 
“chaperone.” We called her “St. Ce- 
cilia,” although she was anything but 
saintly. 

Late in the following winter we left 
Paris and went to Nice, where “the ro- 
mance of aservictte’’ began; and I trust 
the reader will not question my truthful- 
ness when I observe that what I am writ- 
ing is, without exaggeration, strictly true. 

St. Cecilia, from nervousness brought 
on by drinking strong tea (as I firmly 
believe), kept a small night-lamp burn- 
ing in her room at night, so she should 
not be afraid to sleep. For this purpose 
she used tiny tapers, which float on the 
top of oil poured in a tumbler half full 
of water. We breakfasted in our own 
rooms, and the breakfast napkins of 
the Grand Hotel, where we were stop- 
ping, were decidedly shabby and only 
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about six inches square. On the morn- 
ing of our leavetaking of Nice, St. Cecilia 
wanted a “rag”’ to tie over her bottle of 
oil, which she carried with her for her 
night-tapers, and cast her eyes about 
for one: she seized upon the raggedest 
of the servicttes. 

“IT don't consider this stealing, ma 
chére,”’ she murmured in apology. “ My 
bill is enormous! I feel that I’ve paid 
for this rag twice over.” 

So the serviette went with us by sea 
to Naples. There we were obliged for a 
time to occupy the same apartment, and 
the napkin taken off the bottle was lying 
about the room, for it was warm and there 
was no fire to throw it in. Tucking it 
away with soiled linen, it came back 
from the laundry clean and white, save 
one round oil-spot on it, and was thrown 
into my trunk along with the refreshed 
linen; and there it remained untouched 
until four months later, when I arrived at 
Vienna. 

At Venice, Cecilia was obliged to re- 
turn to Paris: she was to rejoin me a 
fortnight later at Vienna. Meantime, 
a young Englishwoman, Kate Barton, 
whose acquaintance we had made at 
Rome, was going to Vienna to join a 
party of cousins; and as we were both 
alone, we arranged to make the journcy 
together. Kate was one of the merriest 
of English girls (a native, however, of 
Cape Town), a tall, rosy-cheeked blond, 
with a half dozen brothers distributed in 
the British army and provincial parlia- 
ments. 

We left Venice at midnight in an Adri- 
atic steamer, and arrived next morning 
at Trieste, a town which during our 
forced stay in it of forty-eight hours 
filled my mind with nothing but most 
disagreeable souvenirs. Life there was 
in complete contrast to the quict, poet- 
ic, graceful existence at Venice, and the 
change from the one to the other had 
been so sudden as to act like a stunning 
blow. A detention caused by illness and 
the loss of a train through the purposed 
maliciousness of a hotel-waiter led to 
two results. One was our sending a tel- 
egram to the proprictor of the W 
Hotel in Vienna to inform him of the 
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delay, as rooms had been engaged for 
us by a gentleman who was in the habit 
of lodging in that hotel when in Vien- 
na, and who before leaving the city had 
shown the kind thoughtfulness of send- 
ing us a letter of introduction to the pro- 
prictor commending us to his courtesy. 
The other result was to bring about an 
acquaintance with a Prussian, Herr 
Schwager, which happened in this wise: 
Kate, whose wrath was fully aroused at 
the troubles we encountered in Trieste, 
Was extravagant in her denunciations of 
those “horrid Germans" after we were 
once fairly seated in the cars bound for 
Gratz. Neither of us spoke German with 
any degree of ease or much intelligibility, 
and consequently gave vent to our opin- 
ions in plain English. A young man of 
a studious, gentlemanly appearance, but 
of unmistakable Teutonic descent, sat in 
one corner of the compartment, and 
from his frequent smiling at our talk I 
concluded that he understood English, 
and made bold to ask him if he did. 

“Happily, I do,”’ he replied, his hand- 
some brown eyes twinkling with increased 
merriment, “and 1am one of those‘ hor- 
nid Germans.’ ”’ 

His reply greatly amused Miss Barton, 
and opened the way to a very animated 
conversation, in which we learned that 
he had just come from Italy, had been 
on the same steamer as ourselves com- 
ing from Venice, and had stopped in the 
same hotel and suffered the same agonies. 
Then we talked of what we liked best in 
Italy, and he spoke of an American friend, 
Mr. Fanton, with whom he had greatly 
enjoyed Rome. The fact that he was 
a friend of John Fanton, whom I had 
known for years, and who was the last 
to bid me good-bye in Rome, was recom- 
mendation cnough for any stranger, and 
constituted us friends at once. I forgot 
all about Aunt I:dith’s advice to have 
“nothing to do with foreigners,” but 
placed at once the most unlimited con- 
fidence in Herr Schwager, who from the 
beginning of our acquaintance attached 
himself in a most brotherly way to our 
fortunes, proving himsclf in every par- 
ticular a rare honor to his sex. How- 
ever gross and brusque the German cha- 
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racter may be, I must for ever make an 
exception of our Herr, whose genuine 
politeness, delicacy of kindness, refine- 
ment and manliness I have rarely seen 
equalled and never excelled. 

Kate kept up her banter about the 
“horrid Germans,” for which she had 
abundant reason in our journey from 
Gratz to Vienna. We had hoped to 
have a compartment to ourselves, to 
which end Herr Schwager had expend- 
ed a florin; but at the last moment a 
portly Gratzian entered and settled him- 
self by one of the windows which would 
command the Semmering Pass. He too 
spoke some English, and endeavored to 
be sociable. As we neared the pass he 
insisted upon my taking his seat the bet- 
tcr to see the marvellous scenery, with 
which he was already famihar. I had 
been too long on the Continent not to 
have become suspicious of a voluntary 
sacrifice on the part of a European. It 
Invariably means something: it covers 
an arriére pensee, He offers you a paper 
to read or a peach or a pear to eat, or 
buys a bouquet of flowers at a station, 
and if you accept the proffer of either he 
takes advantage of the obligation under 
which he has placed you and proceeds 
gencrally to smoke, remarking for form's 
sake that he ‘hopes it is not offensive,” 
while you, under the burden of his kind- 
ness, smile a fashionable he, and reply, 
‘Not in the least.” So our Gratzer with- 
drew to the farther end of the seat and 


began to smoke a most villainous cigar, 
and continued to smoke, lighting an- 
other when one was finished. I soon 
began to succumb to the poisonous 
effects of the close atmosphere, for, al- 
though we kept our windows open—it 
was the middle of June—the Gratzer 
with true German caution kept his firm- 
ly closed. But the effect upon Kate was 
even worse, and her pallid face plainly 
told how much she was suffering. We 
cast entreating looks upon HerrSchwager, 
who never smoked, but understood our 
annoyance without knowing just how to 
ask the Gratzer to cease. We poked our 
heads out of the window, opened cologne- 
bottles and indulged in various manifes- 
tations of disgust; but to no purpose: the 
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Austrian smoked on. Finally, when he 
began on the fourth cigar, Kate, whose 
patience was utterly exhausted, begged 
me to ask him to stop. I naturally de- 
murred, being under obligation to him, 
and replied, “You're the sicker, Kate: 
you tell him.” 

When suddenly she lifted her pale 
face and shouted at him, ‘‘Oh, you 4or- 
vid German! we are nearly smoked to 
death! For mercy’s sake, stop!” 

‘*Ah, pardon!” he replied unconcern- 
edly, taking the cigar from his mouth 
and putting it in his pocket. 

Herr Schwager’s amusement was 
boundless, and our satisfaction also, as 
we had no more smoke on the road 
to Vienna. 

The landlord of the Hétel W , to 
whom we were recommended, received 
us with a pleasant cordiality, and at the 
same time apologized because he could 
not give us the rooms engaged for us 
until the next day; so we were tempo- 
rarily lodged in a large room leading 
from an anteroom designed for a ser- 
vant—an arrangement which is com- 
mon in Austrian hotels. On the follow- 
ing morning, as Kate was waiting half 
dressed in the anteroom for the kammer- 
madchen to bring her warm water, who 
should walk in upon her, sans céremtonie, 
but a long, black-gowned priest! He 
stared at her, nonchalantly looked about 
the room, and walked out with never a 
word. She might have regarded the 
intrusion as a mistake if a like visit from 
the same personage had not been made 
at the same hour next morning in our 
own rooms, to which we were that day 
transferred. The two successive intru- 
sions were to us inexplicable, unless, in 
the light of succeeding events, we were 
to regard the priest as a detective officer 
or spy. Our apartments communicated, 
both being reached through an entry, 
while my room, lying beyond Kate's, 
was only reached by passing also from 
the entry through hers. 

On the fourth day of our sojourn in the 
hotel, about nine o'clock in the morning, 
Kate tapped on the door leading into my 
room, and at my cry of “ Entrez,” came 





in. She was in a dressing - gown, her 
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long, curling brown hair hanging over 
her shoulders and a very unusual ex- 
pression on her face. 

“More priests?’ I asked in explana- 
tion. 

“Police /’ she exclaimed. “If we ever 
get out of this town alive I shall be thank- 
ful! I had rung as usual for water, and 
just as I had finished my bath I heard 
a knock at the outside door, and asking 
‘Wer ist da?’ the chambermaid replied 
that se was. I then opened the door a 
bit, and saw looking over her shoulders 
two strange men. My first thought was 
that they were friends of yours wishing 
to give you a surprise, and I cried out, 
‘Oh, you can’t come in, for we are not 
dressed.’ Then one of the men said in 
broken English, ‘We shall and we w// 
come in;’ and they forced the door in 
upon me, while I hastened to close and 
fasten the other, but was too late, for 
they followed at my heels. ‘You are 
Miss W ?’? the one who had already 
spoken said.—' No, I am not,’— Then 
she is in the next room ??—‘ But you 
cannot go in, for she isn’t dressed,’ I 
said.—' You are her sister, and you come 
from the Grand H6tel,’ he continued ; 
and you've no idea with what a ferocious 
face. It was dreadful! Then he said 
something about the Jolzce—that we must 
go to the folice-court, and finally said he 
would give you five minutes to dress in. 
Now, there they are, banging at the door. 
Oh, what have we done? Why dd we 
ever come into this barbarous land ?” 





.and poor merry Kate was on the brink 


of hysterics. 

‘Oh, ‘tis all a mistake,’”’ I replied, ad- 
justing my necktie. ‘I will see the men, 
and the matter will be explained at once.” 

The noise from the street coming in 
from my open windows had prevented 
me from hearing the conversation in 
Kate’s room, and I should have been 
inclined to regard her startling narra- 
tive as one of her jokes if it had not 
been for the loud banging on the door. 
I hastened to open it: the men came in, 
and, wishing to relieve Kate of their pres- 
ence, I asked them to pass into my room. 
This they refused to do, taking a decided 
stand in Kate's. I was too curious to lose 
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my presence of mind or show that I was ! name, nationality, business and address 


annoyed, and with my blandest smile in- 
quired why I was honored with so mat- 
inal a visit from two strangers, when the 
following dialogue ensued: 

“We come from the police. 
Miss W—— ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Englishwoman ?” 

“By no means.” 

“Yes you are; and this woman is your 
sister.” 

“No, she is not my sister.” 

“Yes, she is. You're English. 
What are you, then?” 

“T’m American.” 

“Show your passport.” 

“Here it is;’’ and I opened the doc- 
ument bearing the American eagle and 
the signature of Hamilton Fish. 

The two men put their heads together, 
neither being able to tell what sort of a 
paper it was, which secretly amused me. 
The men were in civilian’s dress. Turn- 
ing to Kate, her passport was demanded. 
She had none. 

“And of what nation are you?” asked 
the spokesman. 

She refused to tell. 

“And what is your name?” 

She refused to answer that. The poor 
girl had become so nervous under the 
ordeal, which for her had been of a very 
violent character, that she imagined no- 
thing could be more disgraceful and hu- 
miliating than to have her name mixed 
up with a police-affair. 


You are 


No? 


Finding that she was inexorable, they - 


returned to me with, “Well, miss, you 
must go with us to the police,” and 
showed me a paper of arrest. 

“And why must I go to the police ?” 

“ Because you have been at the Grand 
[otel.” 

“What Grand Hotel 2” 

“The Grand Hotel. You must go to 
the police.” 

I rang the bell, and asked that the 
proprictor of the house come at once to 
my room. He came, and I demanded 
an explanation of the mystery. 

“You must know, mademoiselle,” he 
began, “that in Vienna we are all in the 
power of the police: they must have the 





of every person who comes into the city. 
The morning after your arrival these men 
came and asked if two English ladies 
were stopping here. I said‘ Yes.’ They 
then said they believed you were persons 
they had been trying for two weeks to 
catch, and that you were very suspicious 
characters who had been stopping here 
in the Grand Hétel. I told them it was 
not possible—that you had come direct 
from Italy; and I mentioned the tel- 
egram you had sent from Trieste, and 
that you had been recommended to my 
courtesy by a gentleman whom I well 
knew and who had many times lodged 
here. But they went away, and came 
back again next day, making some in- 
quiries about you, and asking if num- 
bers so and so were those of your rooms. 
You were out, and whether they visited 
your rooms or not I cannot say. This 
is all that I know. Now they are here 
again, and if they say you must go to 
the police-court, there will be no other 
way but to go.” 

‘But I don't understand. I have my 
passport: there is my bill, receipted at 
the hotel in Trieste six days ago. I 
never knew before it was a crime for 
two English-speaking women to travel 
alone or to stop at a Grand Hotel. Of 
what are we suspected ? and upon what 
grounds suspected ?” 

“Why, a napkin has been seen among 
your effects with the mark of the Grand 
Hdétel upon it.” 

After a moment's thought it flashed 
into my mind that it was that Nice ser- 
viette, and, more amused than annoyed, 
I exclaimed, “Oh, Ihaveit. ’Tis that ser- 
viette St. Cecilia took at Nice;”’ and open- 
ing my trunk soon had it in my hands, 
holding it up by two corners for the men 
to sce and explaining how it came into 
my possession, 

“It will go very hard with Madame 
Cecilia,” observed the spokesman :" you 
will please give us her address.” 

My indiscretion at once became ap- 
parent, but I was a complete novice in 
‘being arrested.” To involve Cecilia 
in the atfair would be but an aggrava- 
tion of matters, and I at once decided, 
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come what might, I would not give the 
police her address. Looking at the half- 
obliterated stamp in the corner of the 
napkin, there was unmistakably the 
mark ‘‘Grand Hotel,” but directly un- 
derneath ‘‘Nice,’’ which the police, in 
their ardor to find me guilty of some- 
thing which I could not find out, had 
undoubtedly mistaken for Wien, the Ger- 
man name for Vienna. I called their at- 
tention to the “ Nice,’’ asking what juris- 
diction the Austrian government had over 
matters relating to hotels in Italy. They 
replied by looking very closely at the 
stamp, and then one of them took my 
passport and the napkin and went out, 
leaving the other man to guard our apart- 
ment, and soon returned with a new ar- 
rest for myself and my gesellschaflerin, 
Miss Barton still refusing to give her 
name. The landlord had only placed 
mine in the visitors’ book, thereby mak- 
ing himself liable to a fine of eight or 
ten dollars. 

Nothing could have been more widely 
different than the effect produced upon 
Kate and myself. To me the whole af- 
fair was inexpressibly mysterious and lu- 
dicrous, notwithstanding the insolence of 
the police, and, as it seemed to me, their 
amazing stupidity. Poor Kate was the 
wrathfullest woman I ever saw, while her 
obstinate refusal to answer any questions 
about herself only increased the ferocity 
of the men, whose treatment of her was 
shameful in the extreme. They threat- 
ened to search our trunks, which aroused 
Kate’s wrath the more. I observed that 
as they had assumed the right to unlock 
and search mine during my absence, they 
were probably already acquainted with its 
contents. They, however, abandoned the 
searching scheme, and ordered us to get 
ready to go to the police-court, which was 
about two minutes’ walk distant. Kate 
declared thatto the police-court she would 
not go, unless she were dragged there 
by her hair, while the men declared that 
she would then be taken by armed force. 
I concluded to telegraph to the American 
embassy for help, but that was denied 
me. Herr Schwager had called to see 
us only the day previous, saying his lodg- 
ings were quite in our neighborhood, but 
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we had not asked his address. There 
seemed nothing to do but to go to the 
court and be my own lawyer. It never 
occurred to me that the landlord to whose 
courtesy I had been recommended would 
refuse to go with me; but when I asked 
him for his protection he begged to be ex- 
cused, on the ground of being very busy 
and that he could be of no service to me. 
I do not wish any reader to infer from this 
that he was an exceptional Viennese ho- 
tel-keeper—that is, exceptionally ungen- 
tlemanly: he was, on the contrary, a fair 
representative both of his trade and his 
countrymen. Austrian military officers 
and diplomatic attachés of the govern- 
ment have won in fashionable society a 
reputation for extreme politeness and gal- 
lantry toward women; which may be true, 
as neither under such conditions costs any 
earnest sacrifice. But the rank and file 
of the middle class of Austrians, the class 
with which travellers have naturally most 
to do, are most brusque and ungracious 
in manner as well as in deed, unembel- 
lished with any hint of courtesy. 

I enjoyed a fling at the landlord by 
expressing surprise at his refusal to ac- 
company me to the police-court, add- 
ing maliciously that American gentle- 
men were not famous for polished man- 
ners, but there was not one mean enough 
in the whole country to refuse his protec- 
tion to a lady, a guest under his own roof 
and ina strange land, where the help of 
friends was denied her. I then appealed 
to Kate to go with me, as it would only 
end the trouble sooner, and that I would 
never allow her to go to such a place 
alone, but with tears streaming from 
her eyes she resisted my entreaties, and 
I followed one of the men to the court: 
the other remained behind to watch 
Kate. 

I had no more idea of a police-court 
than I had of the reason why I was be- 
ing taken there. It was mystery and 
curiosity that sustained me. I undoubt- 
edly looked like an amused interroga- 
tion-mark, for the moment I was intro- 
duced into the presence of the grand in- 
terrogator of that inquisition, upon whose 
desk lay my passport and “that serviette,” 
he smiled and remarked in French, “It 
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is very evident, mademoiselle, that you 
have nothing to do with this affair.” 

“With whataffair,monsieur? I haven't 
the faintest idea what I was brought here 
for,’’ I responded. 

“Why, just this: about a fortnight ago 
two Englishwomen stopped at the Grand 
H6tel in thts city, and left without pay- 
ing their bills, carrying off with them all 
the household linen they could lay their 
hands on.” 

And so we had been arrested as house- 
linen thieves! It was too humiliating. I 
was then interviewed as to my compan- 
ion’s refusal to give her name, etc., which 
argued very much against her. I explain- 
ed as well as I could the extreme annoy- 
ance and brutal treatment to which she 
had been subjected, her horror of having 
anything to do with a police-court, and 
how the disgrace of being suspected of 
a crime was aggravated by intense ner- 
vous excitement brought on by the inso- 
lence of the police. After considerable 
pleading on my part in her behalf—for 
I felt that I was the sole cause of the 
trouble — it was agreed upon that she 
should be relieved from coming to the 
court upon condition that she would sign 
a paper giving her name, nationality, etc., 
and I was dismissed without the slightest 
apology for the trouble to which I had 
been subjected. At that point the affair 
ceased to be funny, and, turning back 
after 1 had reached the door of exit, I 
made a short and as effective a speech 
as the polite language of the French would 
allow, in which I conveyed a frank idea 
of my opinion of Austrian courtesy. I 
succeeded well enough to convince my 
examiner of something — probably that 
he had caught a Tartar—and I left him 
tugging furiously at his moustache. My 
official escort led the way back to the 
hotel with a very crestfallen air, savage 
and sullen. 

I found Miss Barton in a worse con- 
dition than ever, the persecutions of the 
guarding policeman having continued 
with increased ferocity. He had dog- 
ged every movement she made, until 
the poor girl had nearly gone mad; and 
it was only after long persuasion that I 
induced her to sign the paper, such a 
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one as most travellers without passports 
in Austria are obliged to fill out. She 
finally wrote her name in a great scrawl 
which nobody could decipher, and gave 
as her country “Cape Town, Africa;” 
which again confounded the men, as 
they had no idea how a “ Hottentot”’ 
could be an English subject. But they 
swallowed their ignorance, and finally 
went away. 

When Kate had become restored to 
her normal condition she heaped upon 
herself all sorts of self-reproaches, and 
paid me extravagant compliments for 
what she called ‘good sense”’ and “pres- 
ence of mind.’”’ As she demanded re- 
dress for the insults she had suffered, 
and as I wished to know by what right 
an Austrian policeman privily searched 
the trunks of American women who had 
the misfortune to come into the Austrian 
dominions, we posted off to our respect- 
ive national ambassadors. Kate had the 
satisfaction of being told that she ought 
to congratulate herself upon getting off 
as well as she did, since two of her 
countrywomen had been arrested, put 
in jail and kept there for two weeks 
upon even less grounds for suspicion. 
The result of our complaints was, that 
the amplest official apologies were made 
by the Foreign Office, the two policemen 
severely censured and degraded from 
rank, while, through the influence of 
Herr Schwager, who went to the pres- 
ident of the police, an officer was sent 
from that organization to apologize to 
us in person. But what I cared most 
for I never got—an acknowledgment 
of the right of the police to search bag- 
gage a platsir, 

As might have been expected, our 
liking for Vienna had been thorough- 
lv damped. From that moment Kate 
never saw an officer without fear and 
trembling, and officers were everywhere. 
“To think,” she exclaimed, “ that I have 
grown to be such a ninny! My brothers 
always said, ‘Oh, we can trust Kate to §9 
anywhere: she never gets nervous OT 
afraid ;’ and here J am actually afraid 
to cross a street! I shall never have 4 
moment’s peace until I get out of this 
horrid country.” 
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At the end of a fortnight, having en- 
tirely missed her cousins, she joined a 
party of Americans going to England. 
St. Cecilia meantime had arrived, and 
was of course entertained by the nap- 
kin adventure. But she could not abide 
Vienna, and quickly returned to Paris. 
As I wished to ‘‘do”’ the Exposition and 
run no more risks of arrest, I decided to 
withdraw to Baden, a half hour’s ride by 
express from the Siidbahn station of the 
Austrian capital, as the town was strong- 
ly recommended by Herr Schwager and 
several American friends residing in Vi- 
enna. HerrSchwager declared that with 
my small stock of Deutsch sprechen the 
Badenites would cheat me out of my 
eyes, and very kindly volunteered to 
help me get installed. A history of the 
trials attending that transaction would 
alone ‘fill a volume,”’ but I mention only 
one, and that simply because it seemed 
another link in the manifest chain of 
destiny. 

An hour after our arrangement for my 
accommodation for the season had been 
settled ‘“‘ meine Wirthin ”’ received a letter 
from her son-in-law that he was coming, 
and she informed me that she would need 
her guest-chamber for him, returning to 
me my advanced guldensat thesametime 
she broke her bargain. Nothing was to 
be done but to look elsewhere, and event- 
ually lodgings were obtained in the Berg- 
strasse, in quite another part of the town. 
The locality was excellent, being very 
near the promenade and music- gar- 
dens: then I liked the face of the A/aus- 
metsterin, as did Herr Schwager, who 
wisely remarked that he thought kind- 
ness of heart should rank high in that 
“benighted land.” 

I frequently went to Vienna, spending 
the day at the Exposition and returning 
to Baden in the evening. Upon one of 
these occasions I found upon my return 
to the Siidbahn that I had a half hour to 
wait for the train. As I was hungry, I 
ordered a cup of coffee in the café wait- 
ing-room. Upon putting my hand in 
my pocket for my portemonnaie, lo! I 
had none, not a kreutzer to my name, 
and my portemonnaie contained also my 


return railway-ticket! I was alone: it was 
Vou. XXIL.—7 
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seveno'clockintheevening. My situation 
was dramatic, even comic, and I laughed 
to myself and smiled upon a gentleman 
and two ladies who sat at the same 
table, calmly remarking that I had been 
robbed of my Gelttasche: they smiled in 
return, and nothing more. I sent a he//- 
ner to bring me the master of the cafe, 
whom I informed of my loss and my 
inability to pay my debt to him. He at 
once led me off to a commiissatre de police 
—of whom there are always plenty about 
in civilian’s dress—to whom I made a 
statement of my loss, describing my lost 
treasure and where I thought it had in 
all probability been taken. While we 
were talking a very distinguished -look- 
ing man, perhaps forty-five years of age, 
with magnificent black eyes, passed near, 
evidently interested. When through with 
the police I remarked that I did not know 
how I was to get back to Baden; where- 
upon the master of the café—who, by the 
way, spoke English well— exclaimed, 
“Oh, as to that, I will lend you what 
you need.” Hearing this, the distin- 
guished-looking stranger came up with 
a salaam, and, begging the conventional 
number of Jardons, graciously volunteer- 
ed any service he might be able to render 
me. I thanked him, explaining to him 
in a few words my misfortune, but that 
the master of the café—who had mean- 
time purchased a railway-ticket for me 
—had gallantly come to my rescue. At 
this moment the car-bell rang: I gave 
my card to the Aveister, took down his 
name, and hurried away to get a seat in 
the train, the owner of the black cyes fol- 
lowing me, helping me as best he could, 
and, ‘if madame had no objections, would 
take a seat near her, as he too was ex 
route for Baden.” He spoke in French, 
with a pure French accent, although it 
was evident he was not a Frenchman. 
He evinced a desire to continue an ac- 
quaintance so oddly begun, but I was 
obliged to doom him to disappointment. 
My mind was occupied with the grave 
question of finance, and about how long 
I should be obliged to remain in Baden 
before I should receive a remittance from 
London. I remembered having seen the 
gentleman once or twice in the park at 
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Baden, and thought him, with his splen- 
did eyes, graying hair and military bear- 
ing, a man of no ordinary appearance. 
He had the air of a person looking for 
some one, and the expression was sad. 
Under ordinary circumstances I should 
have been curious to learn more of him. 
My coolness of manner, accompanied by 
the almost rude brevity of my replies to 
his few ventured remarks, seemed to 
amuse him, for he smilingly observed 
that I was a true * Anglaise.” 

Tobetaken for English always aroused 
my honest indignation, and | quickly re- 
torted, “Pardon, mais je ne suis pas 
Anglaise.”’ 

“Vraiment! but you speak with the 
English accent.” 

“Quite possible, monsieur, as English 
is my mother tongue, but I am a wraz 
Americaine.” 

“ Americaine! Ameéricainel’ he re- 
peated eagerly. “I once knew an Amer- 
ican lady, and I should prize above all 
things some knowledge of her. I hope 
I may have the honor—” A blast from 
the engine broke upon his speech at that 
juncture: we were at Baden. 

Hastily thanking him—for abroad one 
falls into the continental habit of thank- 
ing people ‘mille fois” for what they do 
not do, as for what they do do—and say- 
ing “Bon jour,” I hurried off to the Berg- 
strasse. The next morning I refunded 
my borrowed guldens to the master of 
the café by post (as I had not placed 
my entire bank in my purse), and feel- 
ing conscience -smitten at having, in 
my direst extremity, been befriended 
by one of those “dreadful Austrians” 
whom I had so bitterly berated, I hinted 
my amazement, along with my thanks, 
at having been the recipient of so grace- 
ful and needed a courtesy from a Vien- 
nese. He acknowledged the receipt of 
the money, adding, “| hope you do not 
take me fora Viennese: I am a Bava- 
rian, and have lived twelve years in 
England.” | 

Among the occupants of the house and 
dwellers in the garden where I lodged 
and lived was a young Austrian wo- 
man, two years married, with whom I 
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whose chatty ways rapidly revived my 
knowledge of the German, in which lan- 
guage only she could express herself. I 
shall not soon forget her, for she told me 
that she married to please the “Eltern”’ 
—that she “had never loved,” and was 
so naive in her mode of reasoning as to 
prove a source of infinite surprise. She 
had no conception of any destiny for a 
girl but that of marriage, and never tired 
of asking about ‘American girls,” whom 
I described as oftentimes living and dy- 
ing unmarried. 

‘‘And do not the parents force them 
to marry? And what do they do if not 
marry ? And when they get old, what 
becomes of them? And they are doc- 
tors even? Did you ever see a woman- 
doctor ?” etc., etc., and hundreds of sim- 
ilar questions. 

One evening, two or three days after 
the “robbery,” we went to sit in the park 
and listen to the music. On the end of 
a bench where we sat down was a poor- 
ly-clad, miserable-looking woman, who 
occupied herself in dozing and waking. 
I had no money in my pocket, but I 
could not rid myself of the idea that the 
poor wretch was dying of hunger, and 
her sharp contrast to the hundreds of 
elegantly-dressed people all about her 
and constantly moving to and fro only 
gave more force to her isolation and 
misery. At length, perhaps more to re- 
lieve my mind than otherwise, I begged 
my Nachbarin to lend me a coin, which 
I slipped without a word into the crea- 
ture’s hand. To the surprise of both of 
us, she made no sign of acceptance or 
thanks. Ten or fifteen minutes later she 
rose, and coming near us she began to 
stammer out her thanks and to tell us 
how poor she was—that she could not 
work, and that for a month she had 
been coming to the park, hoping that 
where there were so many rich people 
some would kindly give her a trifle; but 
that in all that time but one person had 
done so—a gentleman who had given 
her a guiden; and if we would look she 
would point him out. We looked: it was 
the distinguished stranger. I confess to 
have been gratified, and to feeling conf- 


formed a pleasant acquaintance, and | dent that if he was one of the foreigners 
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that Aunt Edith had bade me beware 
of, he was at least a gentleman and a 
Christian. 

The last of August was nearing, and, 
as the heat was intense, I often went 
up a hill at the back of the park to be 
alone and enjoy the breezy atmosphere 
and the charming view the elevation 
commanded. On one of these occa- 
sions—it was the twenty-fifth and my 
birthday—I was more than usually ab- 
sorbed in my thoughts when my atten- 
tion was caught by a shadow passing 
over the declivity a little removed from 
where I sat, and looking up I recognized 
the giver of alms. He lifted his hat, 
begged pardon and hoped it was not 
an indiscretion to ask if I had recover- 
ed my purse; which opened the way to 
further conversation. The sun was fast 
setting, and the scene on earth and sky 
was resplendent. Leaning upon a rock, 
he contemplated the miracle in silent 
adoration. 

‘Ah, that is equal to what I have so 
often seen in America,” I remarked. 

After a moment he replied, “ For many 
years no land has so much interested me 
as America, and upon no people do I look 
with so much interest. America gave 
me my supremest joy and my profound- 
est sorrow. Perhaps this confession may, 
, in a measure, excuse my impolite intru- 
sion upon you, as I am so thoroughly a 
stranger.” 

“Yes, and a foreigner,” I laughed. “I 
have adear, beautiful aunt Edith at home 
who warned me against foreigners. This 
is my /é/e, andas her birthday is the same 
as mine, I am naturally thinking of her 
just now, and recall her sage advice. As 
the sun is down, I will follow it and bid 
you good-night.” 

As I rose to go he made no reply, as 
if he had been indifferent to what I had 
said. I glanced at his face: it was ash- 
en white. He was opening a locket at- 
tached to his watchguard, from which he 
lifted a ring of dark hair, and then draw- 
ing it nearer his eyes he spoke as if read- 
ing a date: “Le vingt-cing aott.”’ 

The pallor of his face, joined to its out- 
line, which was in full profile, held me 
where I stood as if spellbound. Some- 
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where, a long time ago, I had seen that 
face. 

“Yes, it is an unusual coincidence,” 
he remarked, as if just comprehending 
what had been said. “But your aunt 
Edith must be much older than you?” 

“No: only ten years.” 

“Is she married ?” 

“No.” 

“And you ?” 

“Nor I, monsieur. We belong to the 
noble army of old maids, which on the 
other side is a more honorable and ob- 
stinate sisterhood than here.” 

He smiled faintly, and wiped his fore- 
head with a large white handkerchief. 

“If I should go to America,” he ob- 
served, ‘I should greatly desire to visit 
the locality where women like you live 
and die unmarried.” 

“Oh, for that matter, you can't miss 
them,”’ I replied laughingly: “they're 
common from Maine to California. Spin- 
sterhood is an outgrowth of our Declara- 
tion of Independence— liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.’ ” 

“ But, really, I desire to know the name 
of the place where you live: I am sure 
it will interest me greatly. Will you not 
write it for me?’ And he offered mea 


blank card. 
“Oh, certainly, but I don’t understand 
why.” 


“IT may possibly go and see your aunt 
Edith and tell her I saw you on the top 
of a mountain. Perhaps you would like 
to send her a message ?”’ 

‘Well, if you see her,’’ I replied in 
the same tone, moving away, “tell her 
I haven't forgotten to beware of for- 
eigners.” 

‘Just one more word,” he entreated, 
following me. “Is your aunt Edith, 
Edith Mack ?” 

“Yes, but how should you know?” 
and in that moment it flashed upon my 
mind like sudden daybreak. “And you 
are—'’ I stammered., 

“A man who has loved her many a 
year. To-morrow I| leave Vienna for 
England, to sail for New York. I can- 
not say more to you now than that I 
begin to see my way through a sad, sad 
mystery. Hereis my card. Adieu!’ 
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The bright glow left in the atmosphere 
by the brilliant sunset had quite died 
away, but it was light enough for me to 
read the superscription: “LE CHEVALIER 
ACHILLE Roma.” 

I walked back to my lodgings in a 
manner probably quite sane to other 
people, although the distance was com- 
passed by myself in a condition of com- 
plete unconsciousness as to how. Like 
the phantasmagoria of fated events swept 
before my mind the train of complicated 
circumstances that had led to my finding 
Aunt Edith’s lost lover. And the beau- 
tiful romance at the end had resulted 
from my having disregarded her warn- 
ing to ‘“‘beware of foreigners.” 


There is not much more to tell. I left 
Baden at the end of the month, and re- 
turned to Paris. Six weeks later 1 had 
a letter from Aunt Edith urging me to 
come home for her wedding, which 
would take place prior to the holidays. 


THE CENSUS OF 


HE taking of the census of the United 

States is, at any time, an event of 
national interest and importance. That 
of the tenth census, in 1880, will be es- 
pecially interesting, as marking the com- 
pletion of the first century of our declared 
independence. Weshall then ascertain, 
more fully and concisely than we have 
yet been able to do, exactly what prog- 
ress has been made in one hundred years 
by a people left free to work out its own 
destiny, alike in form of government and 
in material, moral and intellectual devel- 
opment, under no check except its own 
self-imposed restraints. The record of 
such progress ought to be the most val- 
uable contribution ever made to political, 
economic and social science. Whether 
it shall prove so or not depends chicfly 
on the manner in which the essential 
work is done. It is already time that 
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The Chevalier Roma had long since be- 
come convinced that his “friend,’’ the 
consul at Rome, was the key to the whole 
mischief, but his suspicions in that direc- 
tion came too late for him to regain a 
clue to Aunt Edith. Several letters sent 
to her name at New York of course had 
never reached her. The surest and quick- 
est way to accomplish his desire, to prove 
to the heart he had through so many years 
cherished how true and loyal had been 
his allegiance, how deep and sincere his 
love, was the one he had chosen and act- 
ed upon with such alacrity. 

A few weeks after my aunt’s marriage 
I received the wedding-cards of Herr 
Schwager and Miss Kate Barton. After 
all, merry Kate had accepted a “horrid 
German” for her husband, and there- 
by the truth suddenly dawned upon my 
mind that 7 had been the recipient of 
the Herr’s exceeding kindness because 
I was “neighbor to the rose.” 

MARY WAGER-FISHER. 
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public attention should be drawn to this 
important event, since the law under 
which the census is to be taken must, if 
it shal] be at all adequate to the occasion, 
be passed by the present Congress. 

The United States is the first nation 
which ever implanted in its Constitution 
a provision for taking at regular periods 
a census of its people. The makers of 
that instrument seemed to have an in- 
tuitive sense of the importance of such 
a step, for they had no guide and bor- 
rowed from no precedent. It is true the 
fundamental law provides only for an 
enumeration of persons, but under the 
authority given to Congress to " provide 
for the general welfare’’ such laws have 
heretofore been passed as have render- 
ed our census reports documents of in- 
estimable value. It is doubtful if any 
people have ever taken so great pains 
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to find out “how they are getting along,” 
or have ever made so great and imme- 
diate use of that information. So mark- 
ed is the fact that the Constitution re- 
quires a decennial census that a distin- 
guished French writer on statistics de- 
clares, ‘The United States presents in 
its history a phenomenon which has no 
parallel. It is that of a people who in- 
stituted the statistics of their country 
on the very day when they formed their 
government, and who regulated in the 
same instrument the census of their cit- 
izens, their civil and political rights and 
the destinies of their country.” 

To understand the progressive steps by 
which our census has reached its present 
magnitude and importance a brief glance 
is necessary at the successive laws under 
which the enumeration has been made 
and the manner in which their results 
have been presented. 

The first census was taken in 1790, 
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tentative experiment still remain to vex 
the soul of every one who desires a cen- 
sus which shall be in accord with the de- 
mands of science and the times. Then, 
as now, the United States marshals were 
designated to conduct the enumeration. 
They were authorized to employ as many 
assistants as might be needful, and each 
assistant was required, prior to making 
his return, to “cause a correct copy of the 
schedule, signed by himself, to be sect up 
at two of the most public places within his 
division, there to remain for the inspec- 
tion of all concerned.” It is from this 
crude law that the mischievous custom is 
borrowed of having a copy of the census 
returns deposited with the county court 
clerk. As originally conducted, the sys- 
tem was harmless, since only the names 
of heads of families were given and only 
the number of persons constituting the 
family reported. The compensation was 
also based on the number of persons re- 





under the act of March of that year, | turned by the assistant marshals. The 
and many of the worst features of that | form of schedule was as follows: 

Free White Males | rhs . 
esa of 16 years and up-| Free White Males pence veaeluaing All Other Free Sivas 


wards, _ including 


under 16 years. 
heads of families. 


ilies. 


Such and so simple were the results 
sought at the first census, the enumcra- 
tion for which was to commence on the Ist 
of August, 1790, and to close within nine 
months thereafter, and the returns were 
to be made to the President of the United 
States on or before September, I, 1791. 
These results were published in an oc- 
tavo pamphlet of fifty-two pages. No 
officer of the government seems to have 
had any supervision of the work of pre- 
paring it for the press. The returns were 
doubtless handed by the Presidenttosome 
clerk for compilation, and communicated 
to Congress along with other routine and 
miscellaneous documents accompanying 
the annual message. 

The second census was taken under 
the act of February 28, 1800, and, like 
the first, was confined to an enumeration 
of the population under the care of the 
United States marshals, but the whole 
work was prosecuted under the direction 
of the Secretary of State. The number 


heads of families. 


Persons. 


of facts to be returned was somewhat 
enlarged by further inquiries into the 
ages of the inhabitants: otherwise there 
was no substantial change. 

The act providing for the taking of the 
third census was passed March 26, 1810, 
and was almost identical with that for the 
second census. 

A great step in advance was, however, 
taken in the act of May 1, 1810, which 
imposed upon the marshals and _ their 
assistants the additional duty of taking, 
under direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Albert Gallatin, an account of 
the manufacturing establishments and 
manufactures of the several districts, 
at an aggregate expense not exceeding 
thirty thousand dollars. 

The only changes introduced into the 
act of March 14, 1820, fortaking the fourth 
census, provided for a return of the num- 
ber of males between sixteen and cigh- 
teen, the number of foreigners not nat- 
uralized, and the colored population by 
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age und sex. The provisions for a re- 
turn of manufactures were re-enacted, 
the results to be reported to the Secre- 
tary of State (J. Q. Adams). But these 
returns, like those of the third census, 
were of very slight value. 

In the act of March 23, 1830, for taking 
the fifth census, provision is made for as- 
certaining the number of blind and deaf 
and dumb, and the returns of age and sex 
were required with greater fulness than 
before. The time for commencing the 
enumeration was changed from August 
I to June 1, and the work was to be com- 
pleted in six instead of nine months. The 
return of manufactures required by the 
two preceding census laws was omitted. 

The act of March 3, 1839, for the sixth 
census, differed very slightly from that 
for the fifth, except that returns were 
also required of the number of insane 
and idiotic, the number of Revolutionary 
pensioners, and of the manufacturing, ag- 
ricultural and educational statistics. By 
an amendment adopted February 26, 
1840, the time for completing the enu- 
meration was reduced to five months 
from June I, and, for the first time pro- 
vision is made for special supervision of 
the work by requiring the appointment 
of a superintending clerk. 

Thus it appears that down to the tak- 
ing of the sixth census, in 1840, the chief 
object aimed at was the enumeration of 
the population. No effort was made to 
arrive at, or even approach, by any thor- 
ough and scientific process the great facts 
relating to our material progress and 
prosperity, or to supervise the publica- 
tion of such returns as were required. 
But the report for that year shows a great 
advance over any preceding one both in 
quantity and quality of information. The 
decade then closing was one of great life 
and movement. The States west of the 
Alleghanies were rapidly filling up with 
immigrants, whose arrival was followed 
by speculations hitherto unknown. Fab- 
ulous wealth was speedily followed by 
utter bankruptcy. The railroad, the 
steamship and the tclegraph foreshad- 
owed the approaching revolution in 
methods of commerce and communi- 
cation. A new life was dawning. 
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These commercial changes and social 
revolutions were continued with increas- 
ing intensity during the next decade. The 
great famine in Ireland sent us swarms 
of laborers. The Mexican war brought 
us California, and the discovery of gold 
there marked the beginning of a new 
era in our material condition. It was 
under the influence of these stimulating 
events that the seventh census was un- 
dertaken. To make such preparations 
that it should, to some extent, embody 
the spirit of the time and furnish us with 
a correct statementof our condition under 
the new impulses and burdens of the na- 
tion, an act was passed March 3, 1849, 
creating a census board, whose duty it 
should be to prepare, and cause to be 
printed, forms and schedules for the enu- 
meration of the population, and also for 
collecting “such information as to mines, 
agriculture, commerce, manufactures, ed- 
ucation and other topics as will exhib- 
it a full view of the pursuits, industry, 
education and resources of the country ; 
provided, the number of said inquiries, 
exclusive of enumeration, shall not ex- 
ceed one hundred.” On the same day 
the Department of the Interior was es- 
tablished, and all matters relating to the 
census were transferred to that depart- 
ment. The census board reported ‘an 
act for taking the seventh and subse- 
quent censuses of the United States,” 
which became a law May 23, 1850, and 
under that law the censuses of 1850, 
1860 and 1870 were taken. 

However far that law was an improve- 
ment upon either of those under which 
the preceding censuses were taken, it 
is now wholly inadequate—so much so, 
indeed, that the superintendent of the 
ninth census (1870) declared, “It is not 
possible for one who has had such pain- 
ful occasion as the present superintend- 
ent to observe the workings of the cen- 
sus law of 1870 to characterize it other- 
wise than as cluinsy, antiquated and bar- 
barous. The machinery it provides is as 
unfit for use in the census of the United 
States in this day of advanced statistical 
science as the smooth-bore muzzle-load- 
ing ‘queen’s arm’ of the Revolution would 
be for service against the repeating rifle 
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of the present time.”’ It includes many 
inquiries which are practically worthless, 
and excludes many vitally necessary to 
an understanding of our social and tndus- 
trial condition. Thus the questions, ‘Has 
this season produced average crops ?”’ 
“What crops are short?’ “What are 
the average wages of a female domestic 
per week, without board?” “ How much 
road-tax did you pay, and how ?” may 
be of some interest, if regarded as co- 
nundrums, but are practically of as lit- 
tle value as the color of one’s hair or 
the average number of hours one sleeps; 
while, as matters of fact, the answers to 
them have been so unsatisfactory that 
no attempt has ever been made to class- 
ify them, and in the census of 1870 they 
were discarded altogether, though still 
forming part of the law. Nor is the 
method required for ascertaining the 
facts relating to manufactures of any 
greater value. The inquiries are the 
same in regard to every kind of indus- 
try, whether the product be cloth, leath- 
er, iron or silver, and are confined sole- 
ly to wages, kinds and quantities. No 
means are provided for ascertaining with 
skill and exactness the necessary details 
of the varied manufactures of the coun- 
try. The schedules for agricultural re- 
turns are also the same for all sections 
—for cotton and sugar-cane in Maine, 
for maple-sugar and hops in Louisiana, 
These, however, are merely superficial 
defects, some of which might easily be 
remedied in the hands of a competent 
superintendent, as was the case with the 
census of 1870. The graver inherent de- 
fects are equally obvious, but not equal- 
ly susceptible of remedy. Nothing short 
of a new law will accomplish that result. 

In the first place, the officer designated 
to take the census is, in every point of 
view, objectionable. That officer is the 
United States marshal, originally select- 
ed, probably, for no better reason than 
that, as there was such an officer in ev- 
ery State whose services could be made 
available, it was better to use him than 
to create a new office. But neither the 
legitimate duties of his office nor the de- 
partment to which he belongs justify such 
a selection. His duties are chiefly con- 
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nected with violations of law, and he is 
necessarily associated in public opinion 
with the criminal side of life. A police- 
officer is not a good census-taker. More- 
over, many of the States are divided into 
several marshalships from considerations 
which do not at all enter into the taking 
of the census. Thus, New York has three 
districts, the largest of which contains 
more than two and a quarter millions 
of inhabitants, while Florida has two dis- 
tricts, the smaller of which, but by far the 
more important so far as the legitimate 
duties of the marshal are concerned, con- 
tains scarcely six thousand inhabitants. 
Massachusetts is a district with over a 
million and a third of people: so is Ari- 
zona, with less than ten thousand. 

Then the methods of payment are un- 
fair, irrational and cumbersome. They 
bear no relation to the amount of work 
performed, are irregular in their opera- 
tion, are obscure in their manner of cal- 
culation, and impose needless labor alike 
on the officer to be paid and the census 
office. To say that the square root of an 
area multiplied by the square root of the 
number of horses indicates the number 
of miles travelled in taking a census is 
as absurd as to say that the square root 
of the yards of cloth in a suit multiplied 
by the square root of the number of 
stitches taken to make the suit will give 
the length of the thread used. In its 
practical working in 1860 the result was 
to give to one assistant marshal a per 
diem of $1.66 and to another $31.32 for 
the same labor. A proposition which 
works out such a result may serve for 
a joke in negro minstrelsy: it will hard- 
ly be accepted as honest figuring by the 
recipient of the minimum pay. 

But the greatest objection of all is to 
the schedules created by the law of 1850. 
The number of inquiries is limited by 
that law to one hundred, though why 
that number should be selected as the 
limit, except at haphazard, is a mystery. 
It is purely arbitrary, and in its practi- 
cal working is mischievous. Statistical 
inquiries ought to be exhaustive, wheth- 
er the questions asked are ten or ten 
thousand. To limit the number to one 
hundred requires the lumping together 
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of incongruous facts or the entire omis- 
_sion of some of prime importance. Of 
what real value is the answer to the 
question, “Kind of motive-power ?” in 
relation to manufactures unless other 
details are given? Yet only such ques- 
tions can be asked where the margin is 
so narrow. In the census of Massachu- 
setts for 1875, 304 inquiries were made, 
embracing 1337 topics; and so satisfac- 
torily was the work done that out of a 
population of 1,651,912 only 43 persons 
were unaccounted for when the statistics 
of occupations were compiled; while in 
the United States census of 1870 the 
number thus unaccounted for exceeded 
1,000,000. In Rhode Island no less than 
561 inquiries were made in the census of 
1875, and the result is the most complete 
census—not merely of persons, but of 
every kind of manufacture and produc- 
tion—yct taken in any State. The re- 
turns of cotton, woollen and iron manu- 
factures show what can and ought to be 
done in that direction for the whole na- 
tion in 1880. They answer the require- 
ments set forth by the superintendent of 
the census of 1870 by presenting “tables 
so full of technical information as to be- 
come the handbook of manufacturers.” 
By the side of the census reports for 
1875 of Massachusctts and Rhode Island, 
and even of the young State of Iowa, those 
of the United States hitherto published ap- 
pear like incomplete, vague and childish 
efforts. For instance, inthe census of Mas- 
sachusetts for 1875, in the agricultural sta- 
tistics, 140 different items are reported, ex- 
clusive of 1o included among “ domestic 
products,” but reckoned ip the United 
States census among agricultural prod- 
ucts. Of these 1§0 items, only 24 are 
reported in the United States census of 
1870, although some of those omitted are 
from $1,500,000 to $5,000,000 1n annual 
value. In the case of manufactures the 
defects are sti] more striking—ludicrous- 
ly so but for the importance of the sub- 
ject. By the schedules of 1850 the facts 
called for in regard to manufactures are 
simply these: number of establishments, 
horse - power, hands employed, capital, 
wages, materials, products. The 1 es- 
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and turned out $3000 worth of artificial 
eyes demanded and received exactly the 
same treatment with the 22,573 flouring- 
and grist-mills with their army of 58,448 
workmen and $444,985,143 of products. 
On this Procrustean bed all are stretch- 
ed or shrunken—the giant industries by 
which men are fed, clothed, housed and 
shod, with their 1,000,000 of men and 
$2,000,000,000 of products, and the pig- 
my occupations of making skewers, cal- 
cium-lights, mops, dusters, etc., employ- 
ing 150 persons and aggregating $150,000 
of products, 

And this leads directly to a considera- 
tion of the measures necessary to secure 
a proper census of the United States in 
18S0. To begin with, as already reite- 
rated, a new law is imperatively de- 
manded: no good thing can come of 
the present statute. As early as possi- 
ble during this present Congress a com- 
mittee on the tenth census should be ap- 
pointed, which should carefully study the 
laws and methods of every civilized state 
and country in which a census is taken, 
and from these collect whatever is best, 
giving atthe same time ample power to 
the superintendent in all matters of ad- 
ministration and appointment. Such a 
Jaw might be as short and simple as that 
of Rhode Island, which is comprised in 
eight brief sections, yet is so compre- 
hensive that under its provisions was 
compiled the most complete census yet 
taken in this country, if not in the world. 

The time at which the census ts taken 
should be changed from June 1 to at least 
November 1, if not to January 1, when 
the labors of the year are ended, when 
the harvest has been gathered in, the 
books made up and the family naturally 
talk over the events of the past twelve- 
month. Then, if ever, is the time when 
full, frank and honest answers will be 
given, and the census-taker will be hail- 
ed rather as a friend than an enemy in 
disguise. The method adopted years 
ago in all other civilized countries, and 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island in 
1875, of leaving the blank schedules in 
advance at each house and manufactory, 
to be fled up carefully and thoughtful- 


tablishment which employed 3 hands | ly, and to be called for on a given day, 
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should also be adopted. The result of the 
first attempt in Massachusetts was that 
37 per cent. of the schedules was found 
ready for delivery to the enumerator, and 
for the remaining 63 per cent. the labor 
was greatly diminished by the readiness 
of the people to answer all inquiries in- 
telligently. The number who at first fail- 
ed or refused to comply was only one 
hundred, and of manufacturers less than 
twenty; and these all subsequently made 
the necessary returns. The total answers 
of all kinds received at the census office 
was I3,000,000, at a cost to the State of 
one dollar for each hundred answers. 
Under such a law, enacted by the pres- 
ent Congress, and by such methods, the 
census report of 1880 would become a 
document to which every good citizen 
_ could point with pride and congratula- 
tion. Weshould no longer be mortified 
with such errors and shortcomings asare 
so frankly commented on in the census 
report of 1870. We should have not 
merely a correct enumeration of the pop- 
ulation, with all the important facts con- 
nected with their domestic and social 
condition, but also such a return of the 
occupations, manufacturing industries, 
education and commercial operations, 
and all the elements which go to make 
up the material well-being of the races 
on this portion of the continent, as would 
mark a new departure in our national 
life. The absurd inanities which cha- 
racterize so much of the report of the 
superintendent of the census of 1860, 
and the doctrinatre theories injected into 


the report of 1850, ought never again to- 


find expression in any public document 
bearing the official sanction of the United 
States. 

The census report of 1860, as compared 
with that of 1870, is as the Serbonian bog 
to a well-appointed lawn. For the first 
time since its inception the taking of the 
census was in 1870 placed in thoroughly 
competent hands. By inherited ability, 
as well as by previous training, General 
Walker possesses in an eminent degree 
the qualities essential to the fitting and 
successful execution of such atask. At 
every stcp he shows the skill and readi- 
ness of a master workman; and it will 
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be fortunate for the country if he shall be 
selected as superintendent of the tenth 
census under a law of his own devising. 

As to the results to be revealed by the 
tenth census, it is not worth while to spec- 
ulate. That they will be disappointing 
in many aspects to the national pride, 
or at least to the national vanity, there 
can be little doubt; but it is to be hoped 
we have outlived the period when the 
truth can make us angry. Of course 
there will be no such increase of pop- 
ulation as marked our earlier career 
down to 1860, nor should we expect 
much increase in the reported wealth 
of the country since 1870. For the first 
time, except in the decade from 1820 to 
1830, there will be no increase of area, 
unless all signs fail. Whatever the 
changes may be, they will more fully 
concern our social and political condi- 
tion than in any previous decade, ex- 
cept perhaps the last. 

An early and intelligent interest in 
this important subject is all that is req- 
ulsite to secure the needed reform. It 
is not creditable to the country that the 
census of 1870 was taken under the pro- 
visions of the law of 1850: it will be dis- 
graceful should that of 1880 be subjected 
to the same fate, as it must be unless a 
new law is passed before the first of Jan- 
uary of that year. The matter should be 
pressed upon the attention of Congress 
during its present session. In 1870 an 
admirable law was passed by the House 
of Representatives under the skilful and 
intelligent leadership of Hon. James A. 
Garfield, but it failed in the Senate be- 
cause of the apathy of some and the per- 
sonal pique of others. It seems incred- 
ible that in that dignified body so little 
attention was paid to this vast subject. 
Again and again its consideration was 
postponed because a sufficient attend- 
ance could not be secured to act upon 
the proposed law, which at last fell to 
the ground, a victim to the indifference 
and prejudice of those who ought to have 
acted more wiscly in a matter that so 
nearly concerns the welfare and good 
name of a great nation. 

HENRY STONE, 
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“(~*~ RET BEEZLE!” 

A dismayed silence while Anarky, 
our cook—black as night, eyes set square 
in her head, that head set level on her 
stout black shoulders—walked around the 
Chinese youth my husband had brought 
home as an experiment in our domestic 
life—around the Chinese youth with his 
wiry frame and insinuating stoop of the 
shoulders, and a smile of neutral tint ly- 
ing placid but wary on his buff counte- 
nance. 

‘“Lordy-mussy !"’ quoth Anarky. An- 
other vehement, aggressive pause on her 
part, a silence observant and self-defen- 
sive onhis. ‘‘Nameo’ Satan, Mis’ Maud! 
what is it?” 

“This is to be your fellow-servant, An- 
arky.”’ 

““Gret Beezle! Wish I may die ef I 
didn’t think it wor a yaller rat!’’ 

“Anarky, Iam ashamed of you! What 
should Mr. Smith want wifh a yellowrat?” 

“Thought he bought it at de sukus in 
New York, an’ gif to you like he did dat 
monkey. Ef it ain’t no rat, an’ ain't a 
monkey, name o’ Satan, what kin it be? 
*Tain’t a ‘ooman, for all dem gret long 
sleeves: you know dat yo'se’f. An’ 'tain’t 
like no man as eber / seed. What dat 
hangin’ on to its head? An’ what mot- 
ter wid its eyes, sot crank-sided right 'ginst 
its nose, kickin’ up der heels, pintin’ ebry 
way for Sunday—one en’ uv um ez sharp 
as a'nittin’-needle, an’ tudder en’ ez roun’ 
ez a marble?” 

Chang-how sent one eye skirmishing 
in my direction, and the other toward 
Anarky, and the same deprecatory yet 
wary smile rested like moonlight on his 
placid face. 

“That will do, Anarky,” said I. “I 
wish you to understand that this is to be 
your fellow-servant. You will cook and 
wash as usual. Chang-how will attend 
in the dining-room, and do I don’t know 
yet exactly what else; but I wish you to 
be kind to him, remembering that he is 
a stranger in a strange land. Also, I 


will have no further remarks on his per- 
sonal appearance.” 

Silenced by authority, but unmoved by 
my eloquence, Anarky made another tour 
of inspection—silently raised the end of 
Chang-how's queue, disgustedly let it fall, 
and went tothe door. There she stopped 
and looked at him again. “Good Lord!” 
said she under her breath by way of part- 
ing salute. 

The look of mild unconcern that had 
rested on Chang-how’s features was rip- 
pled by a quaint, cunning smile, and for 
the first time he cast a quick glance full - 
at her, then stood again with folded hands, 
calm, submissive, apparently unobserv- 
ant. 

Seeing the antagonism that was likely 
to exist between them, I myself showed 
Chang-how and his bundle to the room 
he was to occupy, and in a short time he 
emerged clad in a neat white jacket, his 
queue deftly bound around his head, 
ready for business. 

The fellow was exceedingly bright and 
quick, and, though he never seemed to 
be ‘takin’ notes,” nothing escaped his 
observation. He learned our ways in an 
incredibly short time, and when those 
ways did not come in conflict with any 
habit previously formed he adapted him- 
self to them at once; but woe to any pet 
notion that interfered with Chang's pre- 


‘conceived ideas! That notion had to go 


to the wall. 
to do here. 

Whether Chang-how had been “takin’ 
notes’’ was a debatable point, but that 
somebody was taking everything taka- 
ble on the premises soon became a self- 
evident proposition; and this was un- 
comfortable for more reasons than one. 
Mr. Smith and I almost quarrelled about 
it. He would not believe it to be Chang- 
how, and I] was determined it should not 
be Anarky. Said he, “Anarky is taking 
advantage of the popular idea that the 
Chinese are invariably dis—”’ 

‘““Now, who ever heard anything like 


However, that has nothing 
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that ?”’ I interrupted. ‘What does An- 
arky know about the popular idea con- 
cerning the Chinese? About as much 
as I should know if you were to talk to 
me about the Teutonic idiom for mezzo- 
tinted phonetics.” 

“You have convinced me, my dear, 
that Chang-how is the guilty party; but 


the idea I meant to convey before you 


knocked me down with those big words 
was this—that Anarky, knowing what peo- 
ple think of the Chinese, indulges her dis- 
honest yearnings, believing we shall sup- 
pose the thief to be Chang-how.”’ 

‘But I know it zs2’¢ Anarky, because 
Anarky always had a blundering, awk- 
ward, above-board way of stealing that 
made it only ekg things, and she was 
always getting caught; and Chang-how 
always manages not to be found out. 
And I know it is Chang-how: I know 
it by that. It shows he is used to it.’ 

Mr. Smith laughed. 

‘It does ! and I know it zs Chang-how 
-and it dsv’¢ Anarky.”’ 

Then Mr. Smith laughed again, and 
said women were born to be lawyers. 

Chang-how would come to me (he was 
dining -room servant, you remember): 
“‘Evly one spoonee no come homee.” 

‘*How you mean, Chang-how? Where 
spoonee go?” 

“All no light: all longee. 
go ‘way: I no find him.” 

“Oh, but you must find them, Chang- 
how. How many go?” 

‘Four spoonee.” 

‘But they are solid silver! You really 
must find them.” 

“You tell where lookee, I go lookee.” 

‘*T am sure I don’t know were you are 
to look. And two forks were missing 
last week!" 

I stared reflectively at a June-bug on 
the window-sill. Chang-how stood with 
folded hands and drooping shoulders, a 
seraphic calm upon his features, as of 
one who had stood upon the burning 
deck when all but he had fled. Evi- 
dently he had done his duty. I was so 
impressed with this fact, and that the 
responsibility, if not the guilt, was now 
mine, that I simply said, “Go set the 
. table then, Chang-how. Mr. Smith will 


Spoonee 
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have to tell us what to do when he comes 
home.” 

Exit Chang. 

Enter Anarky: “ Mis’ Maud, how many 
hank'chers you sent out dis week ?”’ 

“Twenty-three, I believe.” 

“An’ now I ain't got but nineteen. 
You see dat? How many socks for 
Mas’ Jim?” 

“Six or seven, I suppose. Why ?” 

“You see dat again? Ain't but fo’ 
par lef’! Ef I don’t beat him, shoze 
I'm a nigger!" 

“Your Mas’ Jim?’ I asked, smiling. 

“"Tain’t nobody but dat yaller var- 
mint dat’s stealin’ roun’ de lot.—Lor'! 
Lor’! ef I jes’ could cotch him!’ 

‘Anarky, while we are talking about 
it, I—I really wish you would manage a 
little better about the biscuit and—well, 
the eggs, and—and a good many little 
things of the kind. I am sure we have 
an abundance of everything, and it mor- 
tifies me exceedingly not to have it at 
table. Haven't you and Chang every- 
thing you want, and as much?" 

“We gits more’n ‘nuff. An’ what goes 
outen de kitchen goes correc’. Whar dey 
lands ‘tween dar an’ de din’-room don't 
nobody know but dat yaller dorg. J] 
misses things cornstant—things dat I 
ain't took my eyes off ‘em, ’cep’ ter 
wink: an’, bless de Lord! while I wor , 
a-winkin’ de lard done took to its heels 
or de flour flewed away.”’ | 

The next evening, when Chang brought 
in supper, Anarky walked by his side in 
solemn state, empty-handed, dignified, 
watchful. He appeared totally uncon- 
scious of his escort, and I made no re- 
mark; but Mr. Smith sent him into the 
hall on an errand, and during his ab- 
sence Anarky rose to explain: “ Which 
you see all dem biskit, Mis’ Maud ?”’ 

“Yes: Iam glad we are getting all 
right again, Anarky.” 

‘Well, I got dat many mo’ in de ub’n 
now—jes’ like I use ter hab ’fo’ dat—” 
Here an appalling idea seemed to strike 
her. ‘ War dat Chow-chow nigger ?” she 
exclaimed, and made a dash toward the 
door. As she reached it Chang -how 
quietly glided in and handed Mr. Smith 
the paper he had gone for, 
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The next moment a sound came from 
the kitchen—something between a howl 
and a roar—and following in its wake 
came Anarky. Almost inarticulate with 
rage, she shook her brawny fist in Chang- 
how's face. ‘ You good-fur-nuthin’ yal- 
ler Aoun’ /* she exclaimed. 

Mr. Smith wheeled around on his 
chair and looked at her in stern sur- 
prise. Chang-how stood his ground and 
gazed at her with the unruffled calm of 
a full moon beaming o’er a raging sea. 

She turned to us, trembling with ex- 
citement: ‘Well, ef dat ain’t de beat- 
inest trick et ebber I seed! Think dat 
yaller houn’ ain't stole de biskit outen 
de ub'n? An’,’fo’ Gord! I didn’t know 
he'd been out o’ here Yong ‘nuff for a 
dog to snap ata fly! Ef you ain't de 
oudaishusest—"’ She stoppedand glared 
at him with the despairing, silent venom 
of one who felt herself a pauper in words, 
a verbal failure, a wretched creature who 
in the supreme hour of trial was proving 
herself the wrong person in the wrong 
place. 

Chang-how’s hands were folded, and 
his eyes rested dreamily on the floor. 
Evidently, he was contentedly rolling 
tea-leaves in his native land. 

Suspiciously regarding the abnormal 
appearance of Chang-how’'s neat white 
jacket, I forbore to rebuke my sable 
favorite, but Mr. Smith, not having ob- 
served the little protuberances which had 
attracted my attention toward his more 
delicately -tinted protégé, said with de- 
cision, “Go to the kitchen, Anarky, and 
send in supper or bring it yourself; and 
make haste about it.” 

Anarky turned again to Chang-how 
and fixed her great black eyes on him 
in silence. Then she sounded a note of 
solemn warning: “Lord! Lord! Shang- 
hai!’ said she, “ef ebber I does cotch 
you out an’ out, ef ebber I does git a 
good square holt on you, I'll t'ar you 
all to pieces! Yo’ mammy won't want 
what'll be left uv you, ‘cos’ ’twon't be 
wuf berryin’ !” 

“Shut upee! too much jawee,”’ said 
Chang-how benignly, and dreamed 
again of his native land. But for three 
days nothing was missing in Anarky’s 
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department, and so far Chang-how es- 
caped with unbroken bones. 

On the evening of the fourth day I 
received a letter announcing the coming 
of visitors, and it unfortunately occurred 
to me that Chang-how might assist An- 
arky in the laundry, thus affording her 
an opportunity for greater display in the 
culinary department; so I called him up: 
“You washeeman, Chang-how ?” 

“Oh yes, I washee all light,” said 
Chang. 

“You help Anarky iron to-day I give 
you more money.” 

‘All light! How muchee ?” 

“One dollar.” 

“Two dollar.” 

“One dollar.” 

““No washee one dollar,” said Chang. 

“No washee at all, then.” 

“One dollar ap.” 

“Nor a dollar and a half: I get other 
washee.”’ | 

‘““Melican man no washee ap.” 

“Oh yes. Melican woman suit me.” 

“All light! J washee one dollar.”’ 

‘Very well. Assoon, then, as you leave 
the dining-room go to the laundry. And, 
Chang, no make cook cross.”" 

‘Cook too much talkee: cookee bad 

“Well, you no make cookee cross per- 
haps I give you more money.” 

“All light! How muchee ?” 

‘No matter: a quarter.” 

“Ap,” 

“A half, then.” 

Going to the laundry, I said to Anarky, 
“Chang-how will assist you in the ironing 
to-day, so that you can get through quick- 
ly and show my friends some of your best 
cooking, Anarky. I do hope—" 

“What Shang-doodle know ‘bout 1’un- 
in’ ?”’ asked Anarky sulkily. 

“Oh, he knows ever so much,” said 
I with cheerful faith; “and I do hope 
you will try to get on nicely with him 
this time. You know what the Bible 
says about brothers dwelling together in 
unity, and all that?” 

“ Chang-jaw ain't none o’ my brudder, 
an’ I ain't none o’ his’n,”’ resisted An- 
arky. 

“Oh yes, we are all brothers; and if 
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you will only be Chang-how's long enough 
to get through with the ironing, I will give 
you almost anything you want.” 

‘Gimme a nigger all day long,” said 
Anarky: “I fa’rly hates a Chinee an’ a 
Orrisher.”’ 

“Try it to-day, though, Anarky, for my 
sake,” said I persuasively ; and she con- 
sented, though sulkily enough. e 

Hearing Chang-how coming, I seated 
myself on the stairway leading into the 
laundry, curious to see how they would 
work together. 

Anarky pointed authoritatively to a 
heap of dried linen. “Sprinkle dem 
ar cloze,’’ said she to Chang. “I’m 
gwine out in de yard to git what's on 
de line.” 

While she was gone, Chang-how, as 
is the manner of his people, filled his 
mouth with water, and was blowing it 
in a fine spray over the linen when An- 
arky appeared in the doorway, a basket 
of clothes on her head, her knuckles on 
her hips. As she caught sight of Chang- 
how moistening the linen with water from 
his mouth she stopped: she staggered, 
her basket fell to the floor, and, stoop- 
ing down, she threw her hands above 
her head, then brought them down again 
with a violent slap on her knees. 

**Good Lor’! come down,” said she, 
‘an’ look at dat yaller houn’ a-spittin’ 
on Mis’ Maud’s cloze.—I got you now! 
Can't nobody blame me fur beatin’ you 
‘bout dat.” 

Then she flew at him, and whata scene 
itwas! She, black, brawny, of immense 
physical power—he, lithe, sinewy, supple 
as apanther. It wasaspectacle! First 
one, then the other, seemed to have the 
advantage. She would catch him in her 
powerful grasp, and, lifting him off his 
feet, swing him in the air as if about 
to slam him to his final resting-place, 
when by some inexplicable manceuvre 
he would writhe from between her fin- 
gers or wriggle himself to the back of 
her neck and mash her nose flat against 
her breast as if bent on suffocating her 
or breaking her neck. In a moment 
she would reach back with both hands 
and pull him over her head very much 
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came down with his heels in the air, and 
at it they would goagain. Presently she 
was tripped, and fell with a violence that 
should have broken every bone in her 
body, but before Chang-how could pur- 
sue his advantage she had wheeled on 
her side, wound his queue halfway up 
her arm and had her knee on his breast. 

“Good for you, An—! I mean, aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself? Stop! for 
Heaven's sake, stop! You might kill 
him.” 

As well have spoken to the winds. 
And as they became more terribly in 
earnest I began to scream for help: 
“Stop, Anarky! (Murder! murder !)— 
Here, Chang, take the poker. (J/u— 
w—u—r—der!) Great Heaven! don't 
hit her with it! Stop, Chang-how! (Mur— 
d—e—r/! Oh, mercy ! somebody come!) 
—Here, Anarky, take the pota- (Mur— 
d—e—r—rr /\—potato-masher and don’t 
kill (4/—u—r—der !)—kill him with it, 
unless he kills you first—Oh, mercy! 
mercy! I don't know what else to give 
you all to keep you from killing (Mur- 
der !)—killing each other with.—Anarky, 
you are breaking his neck!—Here’s a 
flatiron, Chang! (Murder! Fire! fire! 
fire !)" 

This brought the neighbors and the 
neighbors’ children, and their neighbors 
and their neighbors’ children, and final- 
ly a forlorn policeman, who marched 
Anarky to the magistrate’s office and 
left Chang to do up his pigtail at Icisure, 
and reflect how often he had sinned and 
gone unwhipt of justice, and now, in the 
hour of peace and in the act of duty, ret- 
ribution had deliberately sought him out, 
and found him and disposed of him as 
afore told. 

It seems that Anarky went quietly 
enough to the magistrate, who gave her 
the choice between going to jail and de- 
positing five dollars as security for her 
appearance next morning for examina- 
tion. Not having five dollars to deposit, 
she was allowed an hour in which to seek 
some one who would go bail for her. At 
the end of that time she returned to.the 
office panting, exhausted, wiping the per- 
spiration from her face with her blue cot- 


as men doff ashirt. Likely as not, Chang | ton apron. 
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“Who is going bail for you?” she was ! wants! Which ef ennybody’s lookin’ 
asked. ' fur him, dey kin fin’ his pigtail, an’ 

Calmly turning down the sleeves that | maybe a piece uv his head a-stickin’ to 
had been rolled above her shining black | it, hin’ de chick’n-coop at Mas’ Jim's. 
elbows, she replied with contempt, “I | Now kyar me to jail an’ lemme res’. I 
ain't been arter no. bail: I dun been | boun’ he don't spit on no mo’ cloze / got 
home an’ finish beatin’ de lites outen | ter han'le!” JENNIE WOODVILLE. 
dat yaller houn’. Dat all de bail J 
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DUSKY opening in a range of pur- | by Simon Menimi and charmed him into 

pling hills; a vision of a cluster of | verse with its loveliness? It represented 
small white human homes; a shining, | simply the head and bust. The face was 
murmuring little river spanned by a | elongated, the checks hollow, the hair 
wooden bridge; a towering background | smoothed down below the ears. The 
of bald, steep rock, cleft at its base into | long, oval, half-shut eyes wore a_hor- 
a shadowy cavern,—such is the first of | rible leer, as though the owner were 
my memories of the Vaucluse. At the | making a painful effort to close them. 
entrance of the little town stands a low | On the head was a stiff, ungainly jew- 
white-walled building, over the door of | clled helmet, which terminated low on 
which is a tablet inscribed thus: “On the | the forehead in a triangular ornament. 
site of this café Petrarch established his | The long, slender throat was encircled 


study. Here he wrote the lines— by three rows of pearls. The dress was 
O soave contrada, O puro fiume, cut squarely across the neck, and was 
Che bagni ’! suo bel viso ¢ gli occhi chiari.”” checkered off like a draught-board, while 


On the banks of the classic Sorgue I | over one shoulder was thrown a small 
was offered the photographs of Petrarch | lace scarf. The whole expression of the 
and Laura. J] took them, and there, with | figure was that of serious, earnest sobri- 
the sweet May sunlight flooding all the | ety and saintliness, as understood by a 
sod, with the fresh spring grass and buds | medieval painter and treated according 
bursting into life beneath my feet, with | to his conception of his art, which rec- 
the murmur of the glad young river in | ognized no difference between a man’s 
my ears, I stood and gazed upon the | earthly love and his spiritual patron, 
faces of those lovers of five hundred | and made them equally crude, right- 
years ago, whose love was as a spring- | cous, quaint and angular, 
time idyl. For they met tn the spring, But I felt that these harsh distorted 
they parted in the spring, their inter- | outlines had naught in common with 
course was like the mingling of young | Petrarch’s Laura, For she had golden 
winds with woodland violets; and, dust | hair that floated loose in the breeze and 
and ashes though they have been for | was the prison of enchained and captive 
centuries, they still prefigure to our | Love, and she had roses, red and white, 
hearts the eternal spring-time of the | upon her face, and a throat of snowy 
world. purity, and a smile of such rare gentle- 
And yet, could the picture that I held | ness that when she passed them by men 
in my hand be a faithful reproduction | said, “Sure this is an angel come from 
of the famous portrait of Laura which ; heaven!” That is the Laura who for 
was painted at the request of Petrarch | centurics has beamed upon humanity 
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—a sweet, benign, refreshing presence— 
from within her lover's sonnets. That 
is the Laura in whose reality I believe, 
but the Laura who lies imprisoned and 
disguised behind the grotesque mask of 
mediazval art I cannot, will not, recog- 
nize. In Petrarch’s utterance I find Lau- 
ra, a puré spiritual shape in mind and 
body and soul; but in her portrait I see 
only Laura clogged and choked and 
bound about with the trammels of early 
art and the weight of crude, untruthful 
detail. Thus, I believe that art at its 
best is but a dull, material, mechanical 
means for the translation or reproduc- 
tion of thought and Nature, and that for 
the swift, living, electric flame of truth 
we must refer in all ages and climes to 
speech pure and simple—the speech of 
the poet. 

There are many who doubt that the 
words in which Petrarch clothed his 
love for Laura were words of sincerity 
and truth, and who blame his _ fatal 
tendency to utilize every incident and 
feeling connected with her. Unques- 
tionally, there was a strong element of 
earthliness, a dilution of the pure es- 
sence of his affection, in much that Pe- 
trarch wrote. It could hardly have 
chanced otherwise with a man_ into 
whose life worldly intercourse entered 
so largely. There must have been times 
when the pure light of revelation was 
hidden from him, and he unknowingly 
supplied its place with fancies of a lower 
kind. His experiences as he met them 
one by one were, I doubt not, faithfully 
and sincerely treated, but after they had 
fallen into the past he was enabled to 
view them by the cold strong light of the 
intellect, and the instincts of his nature 
led him to incorporate them in verse. 
It has always been a concomitant of the 
poctic character, except perhaps in those 
lofty organizations whose utterances are 
revelations, to regard its own personality 
objectively and treat it as material for 
expression in speech. The very word- 
crystallization that a thought or senti- 
ment, however full of inspiration, must 
needs undergo to make it palpable, de- 
notes an amount of conscious effort which 
detracts in a measure from its apparent 
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spontaneity. But in spite of the quaint 
conceits, the frequent play upon words, 
the unworthy tricks of speech, the pain- 
ful sacrifice to rhyme which occasionally 
mar his verse, I believe Petrarch was sin- 
cere. If he was only a pretence and a 
sham, then all the amatory poetry that 
has been written since his time, intel- 
lectual or analytic, passionate or sen- 
suous, is a pretence and’a sham. Pe- 
trarch’s utterance must needs have been 
founded on truth, else never could it have 
stood the test of five centuries, and never 
would it have assimilated itself, as it has 
done, with the poetic speech of an entire 
race. I know of hardly an English poet 
in whose rhymes in the matter of love, 
and particularly among those of a nar- 
rower range of thought and a lower plane 
of vision, one cannot trace in a greater 
or less degree the influence of Petrarch. 
Thus, to me, Petrarch remains the very 
king of spring-time poets. There are 
summer poets, autumn poets and winter 
poets, but Petrarch was none of these. 
Neither his passion nor his poetry ever 
ripened into summer or faded into au- 
tumn. He will always typify the early 
youth of love and song. I can never 
open his book of sonnets that I do not 
hear the rustle of young winds in green 
boughs, and do not catch the faint sweet 
odor of violets and primroses—the violets 
and primroses that grow on the banks of 
the Sorgue in the Vaucluse—the violets 
and primroses that Laura wore in her hair 
when Petrarch saw her kneeling in the 
church of Santa Chiara in Avignon, and 
loved her all at once. 

The bright little river Sorgue is here 
a rushing brook, tumbling and foaming 
over the great stones in its bed, and 
imprisoned between two green sloping 
banks covered with low trees and bushcs 
and tendrils of creeping ivy. It finds birth, 
this merry, roaring brook, ina dark, mys- 
terious, shadowy pool, overhung by wild 
fantastic masses of rock, which loses it- 
self far back in a dim cavern beneath 
the cliffs. Black and motionless, sullen 
and inscrutable, it lies, this source of the 
river Sorgue, a very pool of Lethe, look- 
ing as though it knew it drew its suste- 
nance from the deepest heart of the 
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earth, held communication with the hid- 
den powers of Nature, and was one at 
the core with all the mighty waters of 
the creation. What a type of the poct’'s 
own genius—nourished deep down under 
the ground in the universal soul of human- 
ity, fed by the elements that centuries of 
solution have infused into the hidden 
springs of the intellect, one in thought 
with all the great minds that have water- 
ed the and fields of lower human intel- 
ligence, profound, unsearchable as the 
earth itself! And yet when it rises to 
the surface of the world it becomes only 
a sunny, murmuring river, which dances 
along among green banks and bushes; 
and, being noticed by the careless pass- 
er-by, who cannot see the deep infinity 
of waters of which it is the symbol, and 
knows not even whether they exist, ts 
termed ‘‘a pretty stream of thought and 
fancy, but one that hath no profundity 
nor scriousness.”’ 

Across the river, on a hill just above 
iis banks, a mass of tawny ruin fades 
away into the blue of the sky and the 
gray of the cliffs. Wald tlowers grow all 
about it, dark brambles stretch their wan- 
ton arms over all its space, and through 
the clefts in its jagged surface gleam the 
shining walls of the village below and 
the hazy brightness of the wide Rhone 
country. The people call this bit of 
rare coloring the castle of ‘La Belle 
Laure,”’ but we know that it was the 
home of a great cardinal, Petrarch's 
trusty friend and gencrous patron. 

Down in the valley among the white 
village walls nestles a low brown house 
surrounded by a humble, sweet-smelling 
space of flowers. Itis a dainty little spot 
of earth, this garden, hallowed by such 
rare associations. It is more precious 
than rubies, this small dark house, for 
it sheltered from the outer world the body 
and soul of Petrarch. The garden ts en- 
closed by a hedge of sweet pale Provence 
roses and buds. IT remembered, as ] stood 
there with the breath of the beautiful blos- 
soms creeping up about me, how Petrarch 
tells that walking one bright May day 
with Laura, a friend and confidant of 
both approached them and gave to each 
arose, ‘all fresh and culled in Paradise,” 
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and said, ‘Such another pair of lovers 
the sun ne’er shone upon,” and left 
them with a smile; and thev remained 
all confused and trembling. Yes, I knew 
instinctively that it was here, on this very 
consecrated spot, that the sacred meeting 
had taken place; that he who gave the 
roses Was no other than the good cardi- 
nal of the castle; and that those roses of 
five hundred years ago were the ances- 
tors of the roses now blooming about me, 
and plucked from this very hedge. No 
wonder that the perfumes of Paradise are 
enchaliced in their hearts. Few flowers 
can boast such high and haughty lineage 
as these, the bright posterity of those 
transfigured love-tokens of centuries 
past. They are glorified for ever by as- 
sociation with the highest, purest phase 
of human relation. They have reached 
the apotheosis of flowerhood—the highest 
destiny vouchsafed to aught that grows. 
They have become one with thought in 
immortality. 

In the heart of the little garden stands 
a laurel tree, a shoot from Petrarch’s 
own sacred laurel tree. More young 
shoots and saplings are springing up 
about it, all issuing from the great root 
that hes deep underground—the root 
of five hundred years ago; and the tree 
overshadows all the garden and the little 
crystal brook that sparkles along by the 
side of the wall. As I gazed at the state- 
ly shape, with its shining black berries 
and its glossy dark leaves, I knew that 
I had found the keynote to much of 
Petrarch’s music — not always that of 
his best and most inspired moods. The 
resemblance of the name of Laura to the 
laurel; the antique fable of the transfor- 
mation of Daphne into a laurel, and its 
adoption by Apollo as his emblem; the 
old superstition that the laurel was shield- 
ed against thunderbolts ; his desire to win 
the laurel crown as the guerdon of his 
pains, both amorous and poctic,—were 
chains of tradition and convention which 
Petrarch had not strength to break, pomp- 
ous, meaningless hieroglyphics which 
he felt it his duty to interpret to men, 
hinderances and trammels to the de- 
velopment of his genius. The laurel 
tree of Petrarch’s garden is a fair type 
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of one phase of the poet’s own speech, 
prone to derive its significance from ex- 
traneous sources and overloaded with 
borrowed metaphor. But the laurel re- 
ceives a new meaning if we picture to 
ourselves Madonna Laura reclining in 
its shadow on the banks of the little river, 
with flowers scattered all about her gar- 
ments and little Loves disporting in the 
air about her wreathed head. Then it 
becomes instinct with life and vitality, 
and we wonder why Petrarch deemed it 
needful to resort to the dead and with- 
ered husks of antique fable for what lay 
there at his own cottage-door, and wait- 
ed but to belifted from the sod—a wealth 
of poetic illustration and conceit. 

Since the day when I made the mem- 
ory of the Vaucluse my own, I have read 
how a great festival was held there in the 
summer-tide in honor of Petrarch. Ihave 
read how they came, those intellectual 
debauchces, and rioted and revelled and 
wrangled and jarred, and poisoned the 
chaste, calm waters of the sacred river 
with the hot fumes of literary dissension 
and argument. I have read how they 
came, with their heads full of quotations 
and their notebooks full of impressions 
and hints for effective rhapsody — how 
they feasted on the silver trout of the 
Sorgue, and gathered Laura's roses to 
adorn their buttonholes, and stripped the 
consecrated laurel of its leaves to make 
garlands for their own dull heads, and 
poured forth international compliments, 
and glorified one another, and hugged 
themselves for delight at their fine com- 
prehension of the poet, and fell on their 
knees before him, and immolated their 
individual hearts and souls at the shrine 
of his genius; and, lo! there was nota 
true appreciater of Petrarch among them 
all! The right appraiser of Petrarch has 
been there before and since, but he was 
not there then. The noiseand the bustle 
and the wisdom of the multitude held 
him aloof, and he waited until a more 
convenient season. He comes by pref- 
erence in the spring-time, knowing that 
then Nature and Petrarch sing in unison. 
He is a poet, because it takes a poet to 
understand a poet, no less than a hero 


a hero. He is of such simple, foolish 
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mould that when he thinks there is no 
one near to spy him out he casts himself 
down upon the sod and kisses it with all 


tenderness, and caresses the daisies with 


his finger-tips, greeting them as his 
younger brethren; for there is some- 
thing stirring in him which draws him 
nearer to earth’s heart than other men, 
and he loves to dwell upon his common 
origin with flower and leaf. He does 
not fall down and worship Petrarch, be- 
cause he knows that Petrarch is only one 
expression of the great power that lives 
behind all thought and speech—one part 
of the great whole that les spread out 
before him on the river and the cliff. 
But he takes the old poet by the hand 
and looks straight into his eyes, and 
reads there what is written in his own 
heart, and says, “ We twain are brethren 
and friends, sovereign and cqual, for 
evermore.” 

If Petrarch had lived earlier in the cen- 
turies of Christianity, he would have been 
amonk. His genius would have found 
expression in the cloister-life, for the first 
monks were pocts and philosophers. But 
he lived at a period when that beautiful 
principle of asceticism was no longer at 
one with genius. The fine essence of 
spirituality was gone from it, and it had 
hardened into senseless form and mat- 
ter; and the law of his own mind for- 
bade his pledging himself irrevocably to 
what in one mood seemed highest and 
most precious, but what another mood 
might contradict and openly defy. He 
knew that, although that ascetic temper 
which took possession of his soul at times 
when his genius was loudest, most clamor- 
ous, most Importunate, was the basis of 
all monastic principle, he might not im- 
prison it, flecting, evanescent, within the 
dungeons of vows and formalism. And 
to-day, no Iess than in Petrarch’s time, 
the same spirit walks the earth, shines 
through the actions and speech of all 
high souls, and yet refuses to bind itself 
to dull external shows and symbols. 

If Petrarch had not withdrawn himself 
to the solitude of the Vaucluse, I doubt 
if we should know more of his passion 
for Laura to-day than could be told in 
a score of sonnets. For with his mind 
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overloaded by the sights and sounds and 
honors that were heaped upon him, he 
never could have separated her from 
the contingent circumstances that sur- 
rounded their intercourse in Avignon. 
But there, on the banks of the Sorgue, 
he viewed her image from afar, dismiss- 
ed all the attendant episodes of palace 
and revel, court and council, and beheld 
only the ideal—or rather the real—Lau- 
ra in her own worth and significance. 
Surely, never was there verse through 
which showed so plainly the Nature un- 
der whose auspices it was brought forth 
as those songs of Petrarch. I scem to 
feel that they were written in solitude, 
not sublime, but pleasing, and in a nar- 
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row valley shut out from contemplation 
of aught else. And I know, as I leave 
the Vaucluse behind me, how deep a hold 
the memory of the loved fountain must 
needs have taken upon the poet’s mind, 
for I too have made me a picture of a 
river, and a grotto, and a shadowy pool, 
and a low brown house, and a stately 
laurel tree, which will always live in my 
sense. And these things resolve them- 
selves into one with a few scattered son- 
nets, and a shadowy gold-haired form, 
and a handful of sweet small roses, and, 
lo! I have made incarnate and have 
bound fast to me for ever that beauti- 
ful old-time idyl of the Vaucluse. 
CHARLOTTE ADAMS. 


A “TARTAR FIGHT” AT KAZAN, AND HOW IT WAS STOPPED. 


OOSHIA? Why, yes, I ought to 
know something about Rooshia, 
secin’ I’ve lived there, off and on, this 
fifteen year and more; and if a young 
man was to come to me and ax me 
where's the best place for a workin’ 
man to git on, I’d say to him, jist as I 
says it to you now, ‘Go to Rooshia!”’ 
Why so? says you. Well, jist this way. 
You see, cotton-mills and mowin’-ma- 
chines and steam-ploughs and _ sich 
are quite new ideas out there; and 
they haven't got the trick of workin’ 
‘em properly, not yet; so that any man 
as jas got it is pretty safe to git any- 
thing he hkes to ax in the way o' wages. 
Why, Z knowed a man once—common 
factory-hand he was when he started: 
couldn't read nor write, nor nothin’: but 
he had his wits about him, all the same, 
—well, Ze cum out here ‘bout ten year 
ago, and went to some place on the Vol- 
ga, with some crack-jaw name or other 
that I can't reck'lect. First year he was 
there he got as good pay as any over- 
seer at home; next year he was overseer 
himself; two year arter that he owned his 
own mill, he did; and now, jist t’other 


day I gits a letter from him to say he’s 
goin’ home ag’in, with money in_ both 
pockets, and a-goin’ to buy a big house 
and a bit o’ ground, and I don’t know 
what all. And if ¢AaZé ain't gittin’ on, I 
should jist like to know what is! 

But you mustn't think, neither, as it’s 
all jist as easy as supping porridge: it 
ain't that, nohow. I can tell yer, if you 
was to go into one o’ them hot work- 
rooms on a roastin’ day in July, with the 
thermometer anywhere you like above a 
hundred, you'd feel more hike lyin’ down 
in the shade and havin’ a drink o’ beer 
than workin’ hard for nine or ten hours 
on end. They say we overseers have an 
easy life of it. I wish them as says so 
had jist got to try it themselves for a day 
or two. Then, ag’in, most hkely there's 
only one road from your place to the 
nearest town, and jist when you want 
to send off your stuff it ‘Il come on pour- 
in’ rain for ever so long, and the whole 
road ‘Il be nothin’ but plash and mash, 
hike a dish of cabbage-soup; and there 
the stuff’ll have to lie idle for weeks and 
weeks, and you've jist got to grin and 
bear it. And in them parts, instead of 
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one good pelt and have done with it, it 
keeps on drip, drip, drip, for days and 
days in a sneakin’, half-and-half kind 
o’ way, as if it hadn't the pluck to come 
out with a good hearty pour. The very 
thunder don’t make a good round-mouth- 
ed peal like it does at home, but a nasty 
jabberin’ row, jist as if it was a-tryin’ to 
talk French. And, altogether, itis a place 
to try a chap’s temper: it is, indeed. 

Are the native workmen good for 
much? says you. Well, that depends 
pretty much on how you look at it. 
When you've once shown ’em how to 
do a thing, they'll do it every bit as well 
as yourself; but they take a powerful 
deal o’ showin’, they do. You see, a 
Rooshan has his own way of doin’ ev- 
erything, and tryin’ to teach him any 
other way is as bad as eating soup with 
a one-pronged fork. And then to see 
how thick some on ’em are! Why, they 
may well be brave in battle, for it ud take 
a precious clever bullet to git through one 
of ¢hetr’eads, it would. Here’s one sam- 
ple for yer: A friend o’ mine in Mosker 
had got a Rooshan servant—one o’ them 
reg'lar Derevenskis (“villagers’’), and so 
one day he sends him to the shop with 
two o’ them twenty-kopeck pieces,* tell- 
in’ him to buy bread with one and but- 
ter with t’other. Off goes the chap, and 
never comes back ag’in; so at last his 
master goes to see what's up; and there 
he finds Mr. Ivan at the door of the shop, 
holdin’ out the money in one hand and 
scratchin’ his head with t’other, as if he’d 
forgot his own name, and couldn't find 
hisself nowhow, “Oh, da777"' (“master’’), 
says he in a voice like a fit o’ chollerer, 
“whatever am I to do now? I've been 
and mixed the two pieces, and now I 
don't know which was the one for the 
bread and which for the butter.” 

As for the Tartars, ¢iey're troublesome 
in another way. They make prime work- 
men—there’s no denyin’ it; and I had 
ought to know, seein’ I was over a gang 
of 'em mysclf for more’n a year—but 
they're the hot-bloodedest Iot as ever I 
saw yet, and reg’lar born imps for fight- 
in’; and when ¢/ey git up a shindy, look 
out! I can speak, for I saw the big fight 
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betwixt them and the Rooshans at Ka- 
zan ‘bout three year ago; and if you 
cares to hear the story, I'll tell yer jist 
how it all happened. 

You tell me as you've been to Kazan, 
and so, 0’ course, you'll remember that 
the “ Tartar Town,” as they calls it, lies 
a mile or two east o’ the reg'lar Rooshan 
quarter; and midway between ‘em’'s a 
dry gully (leastways, it’s dry in the sum- 
mer-time, but you should jist see it arter 
the spring thaw!), with a little bridge 
over it. Now, the Rooshan gangs and 
the Tartar gangs, a-comin’ from their 
work, used to cross each other jist at this 
bridge ; and 0’ course there was a good 
deal o’ chaffin’ among 'em, and some 
fightin’, too, now and then; for I needn't 
tell you that a Rooshan and a Tartar are 
jist about as fond of each other as a Roo- 
shan anda Turk. Now-a-days, the mas- 
ters have had the gumption to change the 
hours of work, and keep 'em out of each 
other’s way; but in wzy time there was 
a scrimmage nearly every week, though 
nothin’ like this ’un I’m tellin’ of. 

Well, sir, I'd knocked off early that 
evenin’, and strolled back to my place 
with a young Rooshan merchant as I 
knowed —a right good feller, name o' 
Michael Feodoroff. Just at the bridge 
we stopped to have a look at the sunset; 
and a rare sight it was! There was the 
dark-red tower of the old Tartar gateway 
standin’ out ag’in the bright evenin’ sky, 
and the citadel-wall with all its turrets 
and battlements, and the gilt cupolers o' 
the churches in the town, and the great 
green plain of the Volga away below us, 
and the broad river itself a-shinin’ wher- 
ever the light fell on it, and the purple 
hills beyond tipped with gold every here 
and there, jist like them Delectable Moun- 
tains as mother used to read about on Sun- 
days when I was a boy. 

While we were standin’ lookin’ at it: 
up comes half a dozen Rooshan work- 
men, a-goin’ home from their work, and 
four or five Tartars from t’other side, 
a-goin’ home from ¢heirn, and they 
meets jist on the bridge. As they cross- 
ed each other one o’ the Rooshans pulls 
a bit o’ sassage out of his pocket and 
holds it up to the foremost Tartar (a great 
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ugly-lookin’ bruiser with one eye), and 
says to him, chaffin’ like, “ Hollo, Mou- 
rad! d’ye want a bit o’ grease to make 
yer beard grow?” 

Now, I needn't tell you that offerin’ 
pork to a Mussulman is like drinkin’ 
Dutch William's health at an Irish fair; 
and the words warn’t well out o’ the 
Rooshan’s mouth afore the Tartar had 
him by the throat and was bangin’ his 
head ag’in’ the bridge-rails as if he was 
drivin’ a nail with it. 

Then, all in one minute, a whole crowd 
of ’em seemed to start up out o’ the werry 
earth, and we found ourselves right in 
the middle of a reg’lar tearin’ fight— 
tossin’ arms and fierce faces whirlin’ all 
round us; men strikin’ and grapplin’ and 
clawin’ like fury; the broad, bearded 
faces of the Rooshans and the flat sal- 
low mugs of the Tartars all blurred up 
together; and sich a yellin’ and cursin’ 
and screechin’ a-goin’ on that I a’most 
thought myself one o’ them old Roman 
hemperors a-lookin’ on at a wild-beast 
fight in the Call-and-see-’em. 

I was so took aback that I jist stood 
and stared like a fool; but Feodoroff 
had his wits about him, and dragged me 
into a corner where we could sce it all 
without bein’ swep’ in. I saw d’recklyv 
that it was more than a plain bout o’ 
fisticuffs, for several of the Rooshans had 
got out their knives, and were slashin’ 
about like one o’clock; and the Tartars, 
on their side, had begun to tear out the 
rails o’ the palisade and to crack the 
skulls of the Rooshans with them. Just 
then Ivan Martchenkoff, one o’ my best 
men, came tumblin’ down at my feet 
with half a dozen Tartars atop of him; 
and as he fell he caught sight of me, 
and cried to me for help. 

Well, “lat was more’n I could stand. 
I busted loose from Feodoroff (who tried 
to hold me), and leapt right among ‘em. 
I cotched the uppermost Tartar by the 
scruff o’ the neck, and chucked him away 
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like a kitten; and the second I hit sicha 
dollop behind the ear as made him look 
five ways at once; but just then two 0’ 
the rips jumped upon me from behind, 
and down I went. Then Feodoroff flew 
in to save me, but the crowd closed upon 
him, and down Ae went too; and I thought 
‘twas all up with us both. 

Jist then I heerd a rumble of wheels 
up the slope leadin’ to the bridge, and 
then a great shout of “Soldati! soldati !” 
(“The soldiers! the soldiers !’’). 

Then I lay close to the ground and 
made myself as small as I could, for I 
knowed that if they fired into sich a 
crowd with cannon it 'ud just mow ’em 
down like grass. The next minute I 
heerd an orficer’s voice singin’ out, 
“Halt! front! fire!’ But instead of the 
bang of a cannon there cum a hiss like 
fifty tea-kettles a-bilin’ over, and then a 
great splash, and the crowd scattered fifty 
ways atonce; and I found myself wring- 
in’ wet allina minute. Then somebody 
gripped hold o’ me and pulled me up, 
and there was Feodoroff, and beside him 
Lieutenant Berezinski of the garrison 
laughin’ fit to burst. And when I look- 
ed round the whole place was a puddle 
o’ water, with dozens of men rollin’ in 
it like flies in treacle; and at the end of 
the bridge was ten or twelve sogers, and 
right in front of ‘em a great steam /ve- 
engine! Then I understood it all, and 
began laughin’ as loud as anybody. 

‘You've cooled their courage this time, 
Mr. Lieutenant,” says I. 

“T think I have,” says the heutenant; 
“and that, too, without wasting a cartridge 
or killingaman. When you go home to 
England, Yakov Ivanovitch (James son 
of John), you can say that if you haven't 
stood fire, you've stood water, and been 
at the battle of Voyevoda.”’ * 

DAVID KER. 


* This play upon voda (“ water "’) and voyevod (‘fa 
general ’’) has no equivalent in English. Perhaps the 
best rendering would be ‘‘ the battle of Waterloo.” 
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THE COLORED CREOLES OF BALTIMORE. 
T is well known that many French 
families, fugitives from St. Domingo, 
took refuge in Baltimore during the last 
decade of the eighteenth century. They 
gracefully and gratefully accepted favors 
and kindness of various kinds, but they 
were too proud and self-reliant to resign 
themselves to eat the bread of charity 
or lead lives of indolence. Some, born to 
fortune and ancient titles, employed their 
talents and accomplishments promptly 
and without hesitation. Counts and mar- 
quises became gardeners (introducing a 
great variety of fruits and vegetables un- 
known before in the United States), dan- 
cing-masters, music-teachers, drawing- 
masters, architects, chemists, confection- 
ers, cigar-makers and teachers of their 
own beautiful language. The names of 
many of those émzgres are now borne by 
the most estimable citizens of the com- 
munity which first sheltered their ances- 
tors: they are ornaments of society, dis- 
tinguished in the professions and skilled 
in the arts and sciences. 

But it is not of this high and noble 
class that I desired to speak: it is of a 
more humble but not less worthy set of 
French people who came here at the 
same time. I allude to the colored cre- 
oles who were the born slaves of these 
ladies and gentlemen. Some shared the 
dangers of their flight from St. Domingo: 
others found a way, by tedious voyages, 
to join their old masters and tender their 
services, not as slaves, but as honest, 
humble, faithful servants. It was hon- 
orable both to master and slave that such 
cordial relations should have existed un- 
der such trying circumstances. Some of 
the creoles were good cooks, bakers, 
snuff-makers, laundry-women, etc.; and 
the most beautiful and touching part of 
this relation between the master and their 
former slaves was that hundreds of the 
latter laid the profits of their labor at the 
feet of their white friends with reverence 
and devotion. Many old ladies and gen- 
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tlemen, accustomed to every attention 
from the best trained servants, were 
altogether incapable of helping them- 
selves, and were dependent on the 
bounty and tender care of their former 
slaves. Most of the better class of 
French émzgrés retained all their for- 
mer habits of domestic life, such as 
taking a cup of coffee before rising in 
the morning and an eleven-o’clock dé- 
jeuner &@ la fourchette, while those who 
could afford it had a modest etit souper 
at nine o'clock in the evening. At the lat- 
ter were often found the élite of this French 
society. Music, dancing and refined con- 
versation were indulged in for two or 
three hours: old memories and stirring 
events were recalled and the bonds of 
nationality and family affection were more 
closely knit. French only was spoken at 
these soirées, and the elegant manners 
of the old school were observed in per- 
fection. 

The most remarkable of this set was a 
Madame Valanbrun, the widow of a gen- 
tleman of large fortune and high position 
in St. Domingo. He died before the 
Revolution. She was only twenty-five 
when the massacre took place, beauti- 
ful, accomplished and fascinating. Her 
estates were extensive, and she lived in 
one of the principal cities of the island. 
At the time of the outbreak she escaped 
to a Baltimore vessel, accompanied by 
several of her house-servants, and saved 
a part of her fortune—plate, jewels and 
some gold coin. Arriving in Baltimore, 
she found several of her friends already 
there. With the elastic temper peculiar 
to the French, she determined to make 
the best of her changed circumstances. 
Having purchased a large house in a 
cheap part of the city, she fitted up her 
own suite of rooms on the second floor. 
Here she received company, and was 
attended by her servants as if she had 
been a queen. At that period snuff- 
taking was very fashionable and almost 
universal. Some of madame’s servants 
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were very expert in making snuff, cigars | change in her circumstances which it 


and cigarettes: these articles they sold at 
high prices, for they soon became well 
known. Others of her servants made con- 
fections, cakes, sweetmeats, which they 
carried around in baskets: some made 
dresses, and others went out as nurses. 
The arrangements for all these various 
employments were made by the servants 
themselves, but the profits were carefully 
reserved for the queen bee of the hive. 

For many years Madame Valanbrun 
was the centre of the French society of 
Baltimore. She had few acquaintances 
outside of this circle, but the most distin- 
guished foreigners who visited the city— 
French, Spanish and Italian — and sev- 
eral young Americans ambitious to be- 
come better acquainted with the French 
language, were glad to have the entrée 
of her salon. 

Time wore on. The Bourbons were 
restored to the throne, and many French 
families returned to France to seek their 
lost fortunes. Some were successful, but 
most of them were doomed to disappoint- 
ment and continued poverty. Madame 
Valanbrun remained contented with her 
humble but comfortable lot. By degrees 
her corps of servants was reduced by 
death, a new race of competitors sprang 
up, and her income cach year grew less 
and less. 

In 1832, when the Asiatic cholera fell 
upon Baltimore like an Alpine avalanche 
upon a quiet Italian village, the colored 
creoles suffered more, relatively, than any 
other portion of the population, probably 
because they lived in the more confined 
streets in the centre of the city. The 
venerable physician who furnished most 
of the particulars for this sketch said: 
“T was passing through a narrow and 
rather dirty street one day during the 
height of the cholera, when I met Dr. 
B , Who asked me whether I did not 
know Madame Valanbrun: if so, would 
I go with him to sce her in one of the 
houses near? He had been there a few 
hours before, and thought she had a se- 
vere attack of cholera. We went, and 
found the vencrable old lady zz articulo 
mortis. She was much changed, and the 
surroundings indicated an equally great 





was melancholy to witness. But one 
feature redeemed all that was disgust- 
ing in the picture: round the squalid bed 
five or six old negroes, men and women, 
knelt in deep devotion like fixed statues, 
offering up their prayers to the Throne 
of grace for the departing soul of their 
beloved mistress, whose life had been so 
chequered by the sunshine of pleasure 
and the clouds of adversity. She had 
just received the last rites of the Church. 
The priest had retired to perform similar 
duties elsewhere, leaving the humble but 
devoted blacks to watch the last breath 
of life and to close the eyes of their life- 
long friend and mistress. I never felt 
more veneration at the deathbed of any 
of my own kindred, or deeper respect 
for mourners than I then felt for those 
faithful servants of Madame Valanbrun. 
The old lady died that evening. She 
devised the small remnant of her prop- 
erty to be divided among her old ser- 
vants in common. 

“Among these colored creoles were some 
remarkable women. Well do I remem- 
ber Suzette, Fanny, Clementine, as faith- 
ful watchers at sick beds: many precious 
lives did they save by their skill, judg- 
ment and fidelity. They were not eye- 
servants, working for money only: they 
worked from the purest motives of be- 
nevolence, from the sentiment of Chris- 
tian charity. 

‘Another instance of fidelity came un- 
der my notice when I was a student of 
medicine in 1819. I boarded at a good 
old Frenchman's, whose few domestics 
were French creoles. One of these was 
the washerwoman. When quite young 
she had left St. Domingo with her old mis- 
tress, who had been kind to her in the 
days of prosperity on the island. The 
old lady managed to save a small por- 
tion of her wealth, and lived quietly with 
her former servant, now her faithful 
friend. Madame Curchon, as she grew 
older, required more comforts than her 
slender means could afford, and Lizette 
determined to take in washing. She soon 
obtained as much as she could attend to, 
and spent her earnings in making ma- 
dame comfortable in her old age. 
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‘‘ About this time appeared a fine-look- 
ing negro sailor from St. Domingo. He 
had heard that Lizette, his former sweet- 
heart, was alone in Baltimore, and he 
came in search of her. He found her. 
She welcomed him joyously, with her 
affection for him unchanged. He told 
her he would marry her at once and 
take her back to the West Indies. Li- 
zette explained to her lover that she 
considered herself bound in honor to 
her old mistress, though no longer her 
slave, adding that if he would give her 
five hundred dollars to leave with Ma- 
dame Curchon her conscience would be 
free of all charge of ingratitude, and she 
would follow him to any part of the world. 
He said he would not pay a dollar for 
her, as she was a free woman and had 
worked for the old lady long enough. 

“This little love-story came to the 
knowledge of the boarders through our 
kind-hearted landlady, and they agreed 
to subscribe one hundred dollars toward 
the payment of the amount fixed on by 
Lizette: the old mistress knew nothing 
of this romance in low life. Some weeks 
passed: the man remained stubborn in 
his idea of right, and she in her consci- 
entious sense of what was due to her 
dear old mistress. Lizette positively re- 
fused to abandon madame to an old age 
of poverty. Her lover finally returned 
to the West Indies without her. What- 
ever disappointment the faithful creole 
may have suffered, she remained true 
to her trust, and was for many years the 
comfort and companion of this poor old 
French lady.” 

Another instance of creole gratitude 
and fidelity is worth recording. A lady 
who had enjoyed wealth and luxury at 
home escaped the massacre, but arrived 
in America entirely destitute. Her fee- 
ble health required constant care and 
delicate food. She was accompanied in 
her flight by her faithful servant Fanny, 
who devoted herself to the care and com- 
fort of her former mistress. Fanny rent- 
ed a small brick house containing five 
rooms—two chambers, two rooms below 
and akitchen. In the upper rooms she 
made her dear old godmother as com- 
fortable as any lady could be, and when 
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her duties called her elsewhere she placed 
another in attendance there. The con- 
stant piety of this excellent creole was 
an edifying sight. Fanny still lives, but 
her dear friend is no more: she believes 
firmly that they will again be united, to 
part no more. 

One fact connected with these colored 
creoles is worthy of mention. Although 
they have been living in this country for 
more than three-quarters of a century, 
they have never united themselves, as 
social beings, with any of our American 
negroes. They have treated them with 
kindness and politeness, helped them in 
poverty and visited them in sickness, 
but have never intermarried with them, 
never gone to their churches, never join- 
ed any of the various African societies so 
conspicuous on certain days of parade. 
Distinguished for their honesty, they have 
seldom appeared in the courts either as 
plaintiffs or defendants. Respected by 
all, they have never demanded social 
equality. 

Scarcely a dozen of the colored cre 
oles who originally emigrated from St. 
Domingo are now alive, but their de- 
scendants are numerous. They forma 
very worthy part of the community in 
which they live. They retain many of 
the traditionary qualities of their ances- 
tors, and among the shiftless, dependent 
and often destitute negroes around them 
they are conspicuous for their industry, 
integrity and morality. By Le D. 


GLIMPSES OF BRUSSELS. 


To leave Paris for Brussels is to ex- 
change excitement for tranquillity, a 
crowd for a few, the oppressive new- 
ness and vivacity of to-day for a mild 
animation tempered with a flavor of by- 
gone ages. Brussels has been called a 
miniature Paris. I should rather.con- 
sider her as the younger sister of the 
great city—less beautiful, less decked 
out, less accomplished, less versed in 
the ways of the world, yet keeping a 
certain freshness and virginity of as- 
pect that is lacking in her more bril- 
liant elder. | 

There is one thing that a foreign resi- 
dent of Paris is apt to find very enjoy- 
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able in Brussels, and that is the absence 
of the eternal crowd that mars for many 
people a full enjoyment of the pleasant 
places of Paris. Her thronging millions 
overwhelm you on every festive day or 
joyous occasion. Any little outside show 
or attraction calls together in some re- 
stricted space the population of a small 
city. Thirty thousand people rushed to 
hear the Spanish students play on the 
guitar in the garden of the Tuileries. 
Twenty thousand go every Sunday to 
the Salon during the period that it re- 
mains open. One hundred thousand go 
out to the races on ordinary days, and 
twice that number attend the Grand Prix. 
Hence comes a famine of conveyances 
and of seats, and a plethora of compan- 
ions that are far from being uniformly 
agrecable. 

In Brussels one has enough of human 
surroundings. There is no lack of com- 
panionship in her gardens, her galleries, 
her streets and her parks. She is not a 
solitude, as are some of the dead cities 
of Italy and Germany or some of the 
minor provincial towns in Belgium and 
France. The influence of her three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand inhabitants is very 
comfortably apparent. But where Paris 
pours forth her tens of thousands, Brus- 
scls sends out some hundreds. Hence 
there is always room and to spare. And 
she is well-to-do in the world, is this pretty 
capital of Belgium. She is growing and 
thriving, and wears every mark of an ac- 
tive and contented prosperity. New and 
handsome streets mect the view on every 
side. Foremost among these is the ele- 
gant Avenue Louise, named after the late 
queen of the Belgians, which leads out to 
the spacious and lovely Bois de la Cam- 
bre, asecond Bois de Boulogne, omitting 
the traces of the sicge. The Avenue 
Louise reminds me very much of South 
Broad street in Philadelphia. 1t forms 
an almost unbroken row of elegant pri- 
vate residences, extending for full two 
miles to the very gate of the Bois. The 
centre of the roadway is macadamized 
and bordered with rows of trees, thus 
forming a charming road to the Bois for 
the private carriages of the Belgian aris- 
tocracy. 
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The royal family of Belgium appear 
but little in public. A series of family 
misfortunes, combined with the ill-health 
of the king, has induced them to live in 
comparative retirement. Of the children 
of the late king Leopold, but three sur- 
vive, the present king, the Count de 
Flandres and the luckless empress 
Charlotte. The last, still sunk in a state 
of hopeless insanity, inhabits the Chateau 
de Tervueren. The king, with his wife 
and family, passes most of his time at 
the Chateau de Laeken. He is a great 
sufferer from a disease which has at- 
tacked one of. his legs. The queen, an 
Austrian archduchess, was formerly one 
of the most beautiful princesses of Eu- 
rope, but she has never regained either 
her health or her spirits since the death 
of her only son some years ago, and looks 
faded and careworn. On the king’s death 
the crown will pass to his only brother, 
the Count de Flandres. This gentleman, 
whose wife, a beautiful and spirited lady, 
is a princess of the house of Hohenzol- 
lern, is as deaf as a post. He inhabits 
a very handsome palace in the heart of 
Brussels, and his own sleeping apartments 
are on the ground floor. One summer 
night the sentinel in charge was amazed 
to see a crowd gathered in front of the 
windows of the count’s room, and evi- 
dently highly amused. On approaching 
it was discovered that the attendants had 
failed to close the outside shutters, and 
had drawn the lace curtains merely. The 
room was brilliantly lighted, and of course 
every part of it was distinctly visible from 
without. And there, 

Dans le simple appareil 

D’une beauté qu’on vient d’arracher au sommeil, 
the heir to the Belgian throne was peace- 
fully walking to and fro in a brown study, 
unconscious that the eyes of some hun- 
dreds of his future subjects were fixed 
upon his lightly-draped form. His deaf- 
ness prevented him from hearing the 
noise outside the window, and rendered 
all warnings by means of sounds inef- 
fectual. So the prince’s chamberlain was 
aroused, and after some delay His Roy- 
al Highness was released from his very 
undignified position, 

Among the proprietors of the new build- 
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ings of Brussels is cited the empress Eu- 
génie. Whole rows of newly-erected and 
handsome shops were pointed out to me 
as being her property. <A very strong 
sympathy for the dethroned imperial 
family seemed to be prevalent in Brus- 
sels, as well as an equally strong dislike 
to the Germans. I was amused to find 
that two animals in the Zoological Gar- 
den, a very cross monkey and a sav- 
age-looking African boar, both bore the 
name of Bismarck. 

This Zoological Garden, by the by, is 
unworthy of the beautiful city to which 
it belongs. It is small, shabby and ill- 
kept, contains very few animals, and 
has become a sort of beer-garden, with 
open-air concerts and a skating-rink for 
its chief attractions. A very large and 
beautiful aquarium, a vast grotto of ar- 
tificial rock-work, is really worth seeing, 
but its contents are of the most common- 
place kind. 

The picture-gallery—or Musée Roy- 
al, as it is called—has recently been 
rearranged, and the modern paintings 
that used to be on view in the ducal 
palace are now installed in a series of 
new and beautifully-decorated rooms. 
Thither have also been removed a num- 
ber of pictures by contemporary Belgian 
painters that used to adorn the public 
buildings of Brussels. Chief among these 
is Gallait's noble picture of the Addica- 
tion of Charles V. This fine work, con- 
sidered by some critics as the master- 
piece of the great Belgian artist, is wor- 
thy of the pencil of Delaroche. Nor is it in 
style unlike the best productions of that 
master, recalling the Death of Elizabeth 
by its admirable grouping and refine- 
ment of color. Verboeckhoven is seen 
here at his best, his Flock of Sheep in 
a Storm, a large and carefully - finished 
work, being replete with all the most 
striking characteristics of his genius. 
Madou's /uterrupted Ball is a brilliant 
and vivacious representation of a village 
festival troubled by the intrusion of a 
group of dandies of the Directory—gay 
Incroyables who chuck the country dam- 
sels under the chin, rouse their swains to 
jealous wrath and otherwise misconduct 
themselves. Rohbe’s pictures of still life 
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are perfect feasts of coloring, warm, rich 
and glowing as the heart of a crimson 
rose brimming with the sunshine and 
sweetness of a summer's day. 

The Musée itself is a noble building, 
and in point of arrangement and of dec- 
oration forms a contrast to the dreary 
halls ofthe Luxembourg. The gallery de- 
voted to the old masters contains some 
valuable specimens of early Ilemish 
art, and some extremely interesting his- 
torical portraits, the gem of the collec- 
tion being a wonderfully fine portrait 
by Holbein of Sir Thomas More. 

But the most interesting point in all 
Brussels is the Hétel de Ville. That 
marvellous edifice, that looks as though 
it ought to be preserved ina velvet-lined 
case, so delicate and elaborate are its 
multitudinous sculptures, lifts the ex- 
quisite tracery of its spire avainst the 
summer sky, as perfect in its beauty as 
when Alva and Egmont and Orange 
passed beneath its shadow ages ago. 
No spot in Europe, save perhaps the 
Tower of London, is more haunted by 
historic memories than is this perfect 
marvel of architectural beauty. The 
centuries roll back as we stand beneath 
its shadow. There is a stain of blood 
upon the stones, and Philip of Spain 
rides by, and the duke of Alva comes 
through yonder doorway, and the air is 
full of thronging phantoms and of cries 
—the wail of the Netherlands beneath 
the sword of the oppressor. 

Around the Hotel de Ville are group- 
ed a series of antique buildings, the one 
more exquisite than the other—the an- 
cient halls of the corporations of Brus- 
sels, among which that of the brewers 
shows supreme by reason of the luxury 
of its carvings and the care wherewith 
its beauty and solidity have been main- 
tained throughout the centuries. In one 
of the simplest houses of the square Vic- 
tor Hugo first took refuge after the great 
catastrophe of the cowp @élat. \t bore 
the number 27. A tobacco-shop occu- 
pied the ground floor. The poct’s par- 
lor was furnished in a style of bald sim- 
plicity, with chairs and a sofa covered 
with black haircloth. But he was wont 
to say, pointing to the Hétel de Ville, 
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‘“[T have the most wonderful piece of 
carving in the world for a sideboard.” 
In this modest abode he wrote Aafo- 
leon le Petit, Then, stirred by the his- 
toric memories around him, he chose 
the Inquisition itself for a subject, and 
planned his as yet unpublished tragedy 
of Zorqguemada. The dwelling in the 
Grande Place became the haunt of all 
the proscribed republicans of France. 
Yet Belgium gave them but a cold wel- 
come and grudging hospitality. They 
were subjected to a series of humiliating 
formalities, chief among which was the 
requirement of the authorities that each 
should provide himself with a permit of 
residence. These permits were tempo- 
rary and revocable, and their holders 
were obliged to go weekly to ask for 
their renewal at the central police-office. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that so few 
of the fugitives should have remained in 
Belgium. Seven thousand took refuge 
there after the coup d'état, but only two 
hundred and fifty took up their abode 
on Belgian soil. Yet Brussels remain- 
ed, in some sense, the continental head- 
quarters of Victor Hugo, though never 
kindly or generous in her treatment of 
the great exile. In 1871, the rumor hav- 
ing gone abroad that he had offered shel- 
ter to some of the fugitive Communists, 
his house was attacked by an armed mob, 
and its inmates barely escaped with their 
lives. 

Brussels possesses among her other 
sights a curiosity with which she could 
very well dispense—namely, the Wiertz 
Gallery. It is a collection of horrors 
depicted on a colossal scale by a man 
whose powers of painting were scarccly 
equal to those of a respectable scene- 
painter. A scries of nightmares, express- 
ed with a sort of epileptic violence and 
without any artistic value, clothe the 
walls of the immense studio with gigan- 
tic abominations. There is neither orig- 
inality of conception nor intelligence of 
execution to redeem their hideousness: 
their horror is of the simplest bugaboo 
kind. A man blowing his head to pieces 
with a pistol-shot; a supposed corpse 
coming to life in its coffin; the First 
Napoleon in the flames of hell, with a 
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multitude of women shaking at him the 
bloody severed limbs of their sons and 
husbands; a child burned alive in its cra- 
dle; the head of a decapitated criminal, 
and the visions that filled its brain, — 
such are some of the ghastly imaginings 
of this diseased and uneducated nature. 
Compare such works as these with Doré’s 
crudest conceptions, and the difference 
between the inventions of genius and 
those of a morbid intellect becomes at 
once apparent. L. H. H. 


AN OFF YEAR. 


IT is a great luxury to find ourselves 
and the country in the midst of what 
Marshal MacMahon might style a gzad- 
rennate, and to be at the neutral and 
central point from which a much-vexed 
people can look both ways for a Pres- 
idential election. The contest of two 
years ago is over, and that of two years 
hence not near enough to beget men- 
tionable worry. This equator of parti- 
sanship, lying midway between the two 
polls, isa happy medium of repose. The 
trade-winds of party passion blow from 
both sides fiercely toward it, but fail to 
break its calm. The average American 
—even the average professional Amer- 
ican politician—possesses his soul in pa- 
ticnce. He looks forward to no revolu- 
tion, and, when he thinks of the matter 
at all, is entirely certain that the night 
of the first Tuesday in November, 1880, 
will bring nothing more tremendous than 
the usual hubbub among the telegraph- 
operators, the reporters and the haunt- 
ers of the clubs and leagues. He doubts 
the due abnormal succession of the Pres- 
idents as little as he does that of the Brit- 
ish kings, and a great deal Jess than he 
does that of some of the continental mon- 
archs, to say nothing of the French ruler, 
whose septennate happens also to be with- 
in about two years of its close. 

So pleasant it is to be at Icisure to be- 
stow attention on life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness, without thought of the 
usually engrossing machinery so painful- 
ly and minutely contrived for facilitating 
our advance to those ends! To forget 
the means and for once look at the ob- 
ject; to ignore the strife for free govern- 
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ment, and be placidly and contentedly 
free; to shut our eyes on eternal vigil- 
ance, and realize that we have paid that 
price and have the receipt in our pock- 
ets; to ‘intermit our nursing of the tree 
and enjoy the fruit; to feel that life in 
a republic is not necessarily and always 
“the fever called living,’’—such is, for 
the present interval, our lot. Self-gov- 
ernment is such very hard work that 
those engaged in it are entitled to oc- 
casional holidays. Nature demands it. 
Whether their stated Sabbath come once 
in four years or once in seven, it must 
come. No wonder that it is apt to prove 
too welcome and seductive, and that 
healthy relaxation should grow into 
harmful lethargy, Sunday into “Blue 
Monday.’’ Examples of that result are 
abundant enough to warn us when we 
need warning. They have chromoed 
in brilliantly illuminated text, in all the 
languages and alphabets, the maxim 
about eternal vigilance, and hung it up 
over our council-fires and our domestic 
hearths. We can only venture, perhaps, 
to half close our eyes and view it sleep- 
ily as through cigar-smoke, or turn our 
backs upon it for a little while and go 
out into a world of other cares which 
takes no note of elections, constitutions, 
statutes or office-holding. The short- 
er the interval the less should our en- 
joyment of it be marred. Investigations 
into past elections serve only to interfere 
with it, or to assist the newspapers in in- 
terfering with it; and newspapers are our 
daily food or a part of it. Three-fourths 
of the reading-matter in the five or six 
thousand of them published in the Union 
are filled with politics, although the con- 
ductors of them, like the rest of us, are 
aware that politics are temporarily in 
eclipse. They can teach us nothing on 
that subject, and we want to learn noth- 
ing. Their occupation as trade-journals 
devoted to the art and science of gov- 
ernment is gone. Other periodicals de- 
voted to a specialty, whether iron, coal, 
calico or the Thirty-nine Articles, show 
judgment and compassion on their read- 
ers when a “‘slack”’ time comes by turn- 
ing miscellaneous and slipping in choice 
literary tidbits among theirregular“shop”’ 
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items. The five thousand should do 
likewise. If they will not wholly ex- 
clude politics, they might at least sweep 
political news and disquisitions into a 
separate corner of the sheet—say among 
the jokes, base-ball accidents and last 
year's advertisements. 

Could our legislators and their chron- 
iclers only convince themselves that they 
are de frop, that the best they can do just 
now is to assist us in cultivating a transi- 
tory oblivion of them and their deeds, 
and that, instead, they are depriving us 
of the refreshment of our forty winks, 
they would show a correct understand- 
ing of the situation. lf they cannot be 
altogether silent, they might at least give 
their noise another pitch, and direct it 
into some humdrum monotone that would 
not jaruponourslumbers. Dotheir worst, 
however, they cannot take from us the 
delicious consciousness that it will be two 
years before another Presidential cam- 
paign. Panoplied in that reflection, we 
can stand a good deal. 

We sometimes think it must have been 
a vast relief to the Poles when partition 
came and the three powers for good and 


all put an end to their perpetually recur- 


ring agony of electing a king. To the 
masses of the people, who were serfs, 
and had no more the right of suffrage 
or any other attribute of liberty than their 
cattle, we have no doubt it was so. Only 
by the small minority of privileged and 
fussy nobles, who went armed to the 
hall of election, ready to silence effec- 
tually any troublesome minority -man 
who should undertake to defeat their 
choice with his veto, could the loss of 
the wonted excitement have been seri- 
ously felt. That it was a relief to the 
neighboring nations, whose peace was 
constantly compromised by the recur- 
rence of Poland's stormy call for a new 
king, is certain enough. The change 
threw ‘a few very worthy men out of 
business—the Kosciuskos, Pulaskis, Czar- 
toriskis, etc.—but it did away with a much 
larger number who were standing nui- 
sances, and it left the surplus energy of 
many more to seek more legitimate and 
profitable paths. Of course the fate of 
the Poles, prosperous though their coun- 
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try is beyond anything dreamed of in 
the days of its nominal independence, 
is not enviable to us. It were to be wish- 
ed that they had been cured of the reg- 
ular—or irregular—spasms of selecting 
a chief without losing their national au- 
tonomy. What we remark is, that the 
strain of that convulsion was greater than 
they or their neighbors could bear, and 
that all concerned, with the trifling ex- 
ceptions named, must have breathed 
freer and deeper when it was put an 
end to. EG. B. 


CONJUGAL DISCORDS. 


THE weaknesses and follies of woman 
are a theme on which men, from the sage 
to the clown, have at all times been elo- 
quent. Her natural coquetry in dress, 
her maternal vanity, her devotion to the 
little elegancies of the home, to clean 
windows and fresh curtains, are inex- 
haustible sources of masculine merriment 
or abuse. What housekeeper ever com- 
plained of an aching back or of nervous 
irritation without being scolded by her 
“lord’’ for some extra work she had 
done in beautifying the home? Men 
never seem to learn that women, as a 
rule, cannot find life endurable in the 
atmosphere of dust and disorder which 
characterizes bachelor housckeeping, and 
which seldom disturbs the equanimity of 
the masculine mind in the least. Men 
and women are so different in their tastes 
and ways that there must always be dis- 
cord and unhappiness in the household 
until the sexes give over trying to change 
or remodel those tastes and ways, and 
learn to respect them. Men must accept 
as inevitable the fact that women to be 
happy must have artistic, or at least dain- 
ty and cozy, environments; and women 
must learn to preserve their souls in quiet 
when men spill their tobacco and ashes 
over the carpets and tables, for probably 
no man ever lived who could fill a pipe, 
even from a wash-tub, without scattering 
the tobacco over the premises. 

That the sexes will give over trying to 
reform each other does not seem likely to 
happen very soon. Indeed, one might 
be pardoned for believing that matrimo- 
ny is specially adapted to develop all the 
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imperfections and meannesses of human 
character, and that even of those matches 
that are made in heaven the devil ar- 
ranges all the subsequent conditions. 
There is hardly a pure and innocent de- 
light that unmarried women enjoy which 
they can carry into that blissful world 
bounded by the marriage-ring. One of 
those delights is that of squandering a 
little money, which is merely the equiv- 
alent of man’s spending it as he likes, 
without accounting to any one. Few 
wives can do this and not be subjected 
to the humiliation of hearing the husband 
say, My dear, are you not a little ex- 
travagant? Is all that money gone that 
I gave you last week ?” 

Men and women seem incapacitated, 
in the very nature of things, from under- 
standing each other. While mutually 
enamored they meet as upon a bridge 
—a Bridge of Sighs perhaps: break this, 
and they are for ever separated as by an 
impassable gulf. Leaving aside entirely 
the enamored state, do men as a rule 
seek the society of women and prefer 
it to that of men? The thriving clubs, 
the billiard- and drinking-saloons, and 
the other resorts of men common all 
over the civilized world, seem very like 
a negative answer to the question. In 
savage life we know that the sexes do 
not hunt or fish or do any work togeth- 
er. In our modern drawing-rooms most 
men confess themselves “bored.” They 
long to get away to their clubs or some 
other resort of their fellows. When hus- 
bands spend their evenings at home, if 
no one happens to call it is not common 
for them to enter into long and exhila- 
rating conversations with their wives. 
To be sure, wives are too often ignorant 
of the subjects that interest intelligent 
men; still, not more ignorant than be- 
fore marriage, when the one bridge upon 
which they could meet was unbroken. 
Then conversation never flagged: it was 
ever new and entrancing. Both talked 
pure nonsense, while having the art of 
“kissing full sense into empty words.” 
On the other hand, it is, I think, quite a 
defensible proposition, despite the infer- 
ences to the contrary drawn from the fail- 
ure of the Women's Hotel, that women 
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enjoy conversation with women more 
than with men when there is no possible 
question of gallantry or flirtation; and, 
finally, that the recognition of the fact 
that men and women are not by nature 
in sympathetic accord, but only attract- 
ed through the law of compensation or 
opposites, will do more than all other 
things combined to make them study 
each other’s natures and to respect sex- 
ual biases and characteristics, the mo- 
tive for that study being, of course, the 
consummiation of the ideal marriage, 
where man and woman set themselves 
together “like perfect music unto noble 
words.” M.H. 


A RUSSIAN GENERAL IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


- AFTERNOON in Tashkent, the burning 
sun of Central Asia glaring upon the 
dusty streets and countless mud-hovels 
of the great city; files of camels glid- 
ing past with their long, noiseless stride, 
led by gaunt brown men in blue robes 
and white turbans; a deep archway in a 
high wall of baked earth, above which 
appear the trees of a spacious garden, 
and just within the entrance two tall, 
wiry, black-eyed Cossacks, in flat for- 
age-caps, soiled cotton jackets and red 
goatskin trousers, leaning indolently on 
their long Berdan rifles. 

At my approach, however, the two 
sentinels start up briskly enough — as 
well they may, for they are guarding 
one whom every man in Bokhara would 
give his best horse for a fair chance of 
murdering. My announcement that I 
am expected by the governor-gencral 
is received with evident suspicion and 
a crossing of bayonets to bar my way; 
but, happily, a passing aide-de-camp 
recognizes me and promptly leads me 
in. 

The clustering trees, through which 
the sunshine filters in a rich, subdued 
light suggestive of some great cathedral, 
are deliciously cool and shady after the 
blinding glare outside; but there is life 
enough inthescene, nevertheless. White- 
frocked soldiers are hurrying to and fro; 
laced jackets, shining epaulettes, clink- 
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ing spurs and sabres meet us at every 
turn; and in the centre of all, under a 
huge spreading tree planted years be- 
fore any Russian had set foot in Turk- 
estan, sits a towering form whose vast 
proportions and bold swarthy face seem 
to dwarf every other figure in the group. 
Twelve years ago, General Kolpakovski 
was a private soldier in the Russian army: 
to-day he is the commander of thirty 
thousand men and absolute master of a 
territory as large as the States of New 
York and Pennsylvania together. 

Fine fellow, isn’t he?” says my con- 
ductor, looking admiringly at the stal- 
wart form of his chief. “Did you ever 
hear of his ride across the steppes from 
here to Kouldja? He started with twelve 
Tartars, and you know what horsemen 
they are. Well, three of them broke 
down the first day, five more the sec- 
ond, and all the rest on the third; and 
the general got in by himself. Ever 
since then the Tartars have called him 
‘The Chief with the Iron Skin;’ and the 
soldiers go about singing, 

Kolpakovski molodetz— 

Fsadnik Tatarski—glupetz ! 
(“ Kolpakovski’s a fine fellow: the Tar- 
tar horseman is a fool.’’) 

“Well done!” 

“Ay, and he did a better thing still 
two years ago. He was crossing the 
mountains with a Cossack squadron in 
the heat of summer. Presently up comes 
one fellow: ‘ Your Excellency, my horse 
is lame.’—‘Go back, then.’—Another 
man, seeing that, thought he'd get off 
the same way; so /e calls out, ‘ My horse 
is lame, Your Excellency.’— Get off and 
lead him, then,’ says Kolpakovski; and 
the unfortunate fellow had to tramp up 
hill all day, and tow his horse after him 
into the bargain, with the thermometer 
ninety-five in the shade.” 

But just at this moment my name is 
called, and I go up to the general's 
chair, to receive a cordial handshake, 
a few words of frank, manly kindness, 
and the passport which is to carry me 
northward across the steppes as far as 
the border of Siberia, D. K. 
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Memoir of William Francis Bartlett. By Fran- 
cis Winthrop Palfrey. Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. 


The Story of my Life. By the late Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, Edited by his Daugh- 
ter. With a Preface by Henry Reeve. Lon- 
don: William Blackwood & Sons. 


We put these two books together, not on 
account of any similarity in the scenes and 
events, the characters and careers, depicted 
in them, but because each in its way brings 
under a strong light the qualities on which 
nations rely in seasons of peril and emer- 
gency, but of which in ordinary times there 
is only a consciousness as of a latent source 
of strength, the sound and enduring pith be- 
neath many accretions of questionable fibre 
and tenacity. General Bartlett may very well 
stand for a type of the “heroes” produced 
by our civil war—men who, neither bred to 
the profession of arms nor inspired by mili- 
tary or political ambition, quitting their homes 
and chosen vocations at the call of their coun- 
try or their State, devoted themselves heart 
and soul to the duties and demands of the 
hour, distinguished themselves not more by 
their bravery than by their strict attention to 
discipline, and in seasons of discouragement 
and defeat, of bad generalship or defective 
organization, gave to the respective armies 
that “staying power,” so rare in a citizen 
soldiery, which prolonged the contest until 
it ended in the sheer exhaustion of the weak- 
er party. Conspicuous examples of this class 
were sent forth, perhaps, by every State, and 
within its borders were often regarded with 
a fonder admiration than the great command- 
ers on whom a larger responsibility and more 
complex duties brought a more anxious and 
less partial scrutiny. Massachusetts, in par- 
ticular, which could boast of no eminent pro- 
fessional soldier and whose “ political gen- 
erals”’ carried off the palm of a disastrous in- 
capacity, turned with especial pride to those 
of her sons who in the camp and in the field 
were recognized as models of zeal, fidelity 
and gallantry. Of this number—and it was 
not small—Bartlett, though one of the young- 
est, was the most distinguished. He showed 
from the first equal coolness and daring in 
battle, as well as the special faculty of a mi- 
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nute disciplinarian. The regiments which he 
trained and led were among those that head- 
ed victorious charges and stemmed the tor- 
rent of defeat, besides presenting a faultless 
appearance on parade and resisting tempta- 
tions to plunder. Ile himself was repeated- 
ly disabled by severe wounds, and, being 
captured before Petersburg, passed many of 
the last months of the war in confinement, 
suffering from a disease which permanently 
injured his system and shortened his life. 
Yet he survived most of the comrades whose 
careers had opened with a like promise, and 
down to his death, in 1876, was full of en- 
terprise and activity as a private citizen, bear- 
ing a spotless reputation, and displaying qual- 
itics which, it seems to have been generally 
believed, would have found their fittest field 
in some high public position. The story of 
his life is well and modestly told by his friend 
Colonel Palfrey, and may be specially com- 
mended to readers capable of being stirred 
and stimulated by memories and examples 
which have certainly not been dimmed by 
the greater lustre of those of a more recent 
date. 

It would be unfair to expect in such a nar- 
rative the rich and varied interest that belongs 
to the autobiography of Meadows Taylor, 
whose career was as eventful and exciting 
as that of any hero of romance, and who has 
told it with a vividness and graphic power 
which few writers of romance have equalled. 
“Tle was one of the last of those,” remarks 
Mr. Reeve, “who went out to India as simple 
adventurers.” Ilis boyhood and youth were 
full of precocious adventure and achievement. 
At the age of sixteen he obtained a commis- 
sion in the military contingent of the Nizam. 
At seventeen he was employed as interpreter 
on courts-martial, and at eighteen was ap- 
pointed “assistant police superintendent” of 
a district comprising a population of a mil- 
lion of souls. The duties of this post “in- 
volved not only direct authority over the 
ordinary relations of society, but the active 
pursuit of bands of Dacoits, Thugs and rob- 
bers,’”? and occasional military expeditions to 
reduce some lawless chief to obedience. But 
the most remarkable and laborious years of 
his life were those during which he filled the 
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office of “ political agent’ at Shorapoor, ad- 
ministering the affairs of that principality and 


holding the guardianship of the young rajah - 


during a long minority, while cut off from 
intercourse with Europeans and exposed to 
continual plottings and intrigues of native 
functionaries and court favorites. The skill, 
tact and courage with which he executed the 
delicate and complicated functions of this an- 
omalous position,and encountered its difficul- 
ties and perils, make themselves felt and ap- 
preciated in all the details of the narrative, 
while the picture presented of Eastern cha- 
racter and manners is one which only the 
most intimate knowledge, combined with rare 
faculties of delineation, could furnish, and 
differs in many features from any other to be 
found in Furopean descriptions of life in In- 
dia. ‘Meadows Taylor was never, properly 
speaking, in the civil service of the East In- 
dia Company or the Crown, nor did he hold 
any military appointment in the British In- 
dian army. THe was throughout life an of- 
ficer of the Nizam. He never even visited 
Calcutta or Bengal.” He was thus thrown 
out of the main line of advancement, and 
never attained the rank or emoluments that 
fell to the share of many less gifted contem- 
poraries. Hence the peculiarly adventurous 
character of his career and the novelty of the 
scenes which he depicts. Ifence, too, per- 
haps, the width of his attainments, the en- 
lightened spirit he displayed in his inter- 
course with the natives, and his cultivation 
of his literary powers as the main resource 
of his leisure while isolated from the socie- 
ty of his own race. His start in life be- 
longed to a period long antecedent to the 
days of competitive examinations, but his as- 
siduity and desire for knowledge needed no 
stimulant and were the keys to his early 
success. “THis perfect acquaintance with the 
languages of Southern India—Teloogoo and 
Mahratta, as well as Hindoostanee—was,” we 
are told, “the foundation of his extraordinary 
influence over the natives of the country and 
of his insight into their motives and charac- 
ter.”’ He taught himself land-surveying and 
engincering, and constructed roads, tanks and 
buildings. He studied geology, botany and 
antiquities, and applied the knowledge thus 
obtained to practical purposes. He gained 
an acquaintance with the principles of law, 
I{indoo, Mohammedan and English, that he 
might devise codes and rules of procedure 
for a country where there were no courts or 
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legislation, and where he had to administer 
justice according to his own lights. In the 
midst of his thousand avocations he found 
time to write a series of novels portraying 
the manners and superstitions of India, and 
depicting the various epochs of its history, 
with a fidelity and liveliness that have gained 
for these works a wide popularity. Yet per- 
haps the strongest impression made by this 
record of his life comes from the evidence it 
affords of his humane and conciliatory spirit 
in his dealings with the native Indians of 
every class, his unselfish devotion to their 
welfare, his habit of treating them as equals 
and his power of inspiring them with confi- 
dence, with the result of enabling him to pre- 
serve a large and important district from par- 
ticipation in the Mutiny, without the aid of 
troops and against the constant pressure and 
appeals of surrounding populations all in full 
revolt. His autobiography has already gone 
through several editions in England, and we 
cannot but regret that it has not been repub- 
lished in America, where the interest in the 
country and events to which it relates is of 
course far less general and intense, but where, 
we may hope, the appreciation of heroic en- 
ergy and noble achievements is not less com- 
mon. The book is not to be confounded with 
the class to which the lives of governor-gen- 
erals and military commanders in India be- 
long. Arrian complained that the expedi- 
tion of the Ten Thousand was far more fa- 
mous in his day than the exploits of Alex- 
ander; and this narrative of what must be 
considered an episode of the British rule in 
India is likely to hold the attention of most 
readers more closely than many volumes that 
recount the grander events of that wonderful 
history. 


Walks in London. By Augustus J. C. Hare, 
author of ‘ Walks in Rome,” etc. New 
York: George Routledge & Sons. 


Not many visitors to London would be 
likely to take all or half the walks described 
in Mr. Hare’s two thick volumes, even if the 
word zwa/ks should be so interpreted as to in- 
clude commoner modes of transit between 
distant points of interest and through inter- 
minable thoroughfares. In Rome or Venice 
the tourist may be expected to follow relig- 
iously the prescriptions of his guide-book : 
he is there for that purpose, he has no other 
means of employing his time, and he would 
be ashamed to report that he had omitted to 
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see or do anything that Jones or Smith had 
seen and done. Buta few rapid excursions 
in a hansom cab will enable him to visit all 
the “sights” that are de r7gueur in London— 
Westminster Abbey and Hall and the ITouses 
of Parliament; the Museum, the Zoological 
and the National Gallery; St. Paul's, Guild- 
hall and the Bank and Exchange; the Mon- 
ument, the Tower and the Tunnel,—after 
which he may devote himself without scruple 
to an endless round of social amusements, or 
to “the proper study of mankind”? with all 
varicties and countless specimens of the ge- 
nus collected for his inspection. It is only 
the zealous investigator, primed with the as- 
sociations of English literature from Chaucer 
to Dickens, who will be apt to put himself 
under Mr. Iare’s guidance, and to explore pa- 
tiently the widely-separated districts in which 
lie scattered and almost hidden the relics that 
attest the identity of London through the ages 
of growth and change that have transformed 
it from the “ITill Fortress’? of Lud or the 
Colonia Augusta of the Romans into the 
commercial metropolis of the world, with a 
population, circumference and aggregate of 
wealth exceeding those of most of the other 
European capitals combined. Yet one who 
undertakes this labor with the due amount 
of knowledge and enthusiasm may be sure 
of finding his reward in it. Though London 
is the supreme embodiment of modern life, 
with its ceaseless absorption and accumula- 
tion, it is none the less imbued with a con- 
servative spirit which has saved it from the 
wholesale demolitions and ruthless remod- 
ellings to which Paris has been subjected. 
Mr. fare speaks with just indignation of 
the destruction of Northumberland Tlouse at 
Charing Cross, but this has so far been an 
exceptional instance, though it is perhaps an 
ominous one. The traveller may still step 
aside froin the busy Strand into the silent 
and beautiful Temple Church with its tombs 
of Crusaders, pause as he leaves his banker's 
in Bishopsgate to take a survey of Crosby 
Hall and Sir Paul Pindar’s house with their 
reminders of the financial magnates of a by- 
gone time beautifying their homes in the City 
as visible proclamations of their prosperity, 
and find,as he wanders through Aldgate and 
Bevis Marks, Wych street, Holborn and Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Southwark and Lambeth, hun- 
dreds of quaint fronts or picturesque memo- 
rials linked with names and events, epochs 
and usages, that have been familiar to his 
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mind from childhood. But many such scenes 
and objects will escape notice or fail of due 
appreciation unless an informant be at hand 
qualihed to proffer the needed suggestions 
without indulging in wearisome garrulity. 
Mr. Ilare seems to us to meet very well the 
requirements of this office, his book being a 
happy medium between the concise though 
comprehensive, and for ordinary purposes in- 
dispensable, manual of Baedeker and the volu- 
minous works of Timbs and Cunningham, 
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DA-KALE isa Turkish fortress which 
seems to spring directly from the bo- 

som of the Danube ata point where three 
curious and quarrelsome races come into 
contact, and where the Ottoman thought 
it necessary to have a foothold even in 
times of profound peace. To the trav- 
eller from Western Europe no spectacle 
on the way to Constantinople was so im- 
pressive as this ancient and picturesque 
fortification, suddenly affronting the vis- 
ion with its odd walls, its minarets, its 
red-capped sentries, and the yellow sin- 
ister faces peering from balconies sus- 
pended above the current. It was the 
first glimpse of the Orient which one ob- 
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tained; it appropriately introduced one 
to a domain which is governed by sword 
and gun; and it was a pretty spot of color 
in the midst of the severe and rather sol- 
emn scenery of the Danubian stream. 
Ada-Kalé is to be razed to the water’s 
edge —so, at least, the treaty between 
Russia and Turkey has ordained—and 
the Servian mountaineers will no longer 
see the Crescent flag flying within rifle- 
shot of the crags from which, by their 
heroic devotion in unequal battle, they 
long ago banished it. 

The Turks occupying this fortress dur- 
ing the recent war evidently relied upon 
Fate for their protection, for the walls of 
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Ada-Kalé are within a stone's throw of 
the Roumanian shore, and every Mus- 
sulman in the place could have been 
captured in twenty minutes. I passed 
by there one morning on the road from 
Orsova, on the frontier of Hungary, to 
Bucharest, and was somewhat amused 
to see an elderly Turk seated in a small 
boat near the Roumanian bank fishing. 
Behind him were two soldiers, who serv- 
ed as oarsmen, and rowed him gently 
from point to point when he gave the 
signal. Scarcely six hundred feet from 
him stood a Wallachian sentry, watch- 
ing his movements in lazy, indifferent 
fashion. And this was at the moment 
that the Turks were bombarding Kalafat 
in Roumania from Widdin on the Bulga- 
rian side of the Danube! Such a spec- 
tacle could be witnessed nowhere save 
in this land, “where it is always after- 
noon,’ where people at times seem to 
suspend respiration because they are too 
idle to breathe, and where even a dog 
will protest if you ask him to move 
quickly out of your path. The old Turk 
doubtless fished in silence and calm un- 
til the end of the war, for I never heard 
of the removal of either himself or his 
companions. 

The journeys by river and by rail from 
Lower Roumania to the romantic and 
broken country surrounding Orsova are 
extremely interesting. The Danube- 
stretches of shimmering water among 
the reedy lowlands — where the only 
sign of life is a quaint craft painted with 
gaudy colors becalmed in some nook, or 
a guardhouse built on piles driven into 
the mud —are perhaps a tritle monoto- 
nous, but one has only to turn from them 
to the people who come on board the 
steamer to have a rich fund of enjoy- 
ment. Nowhere are types so abundant 
and various as on the routes of trav- 
el between Bucharest and Rustchuk, or 
Pesth and Belgrade. Every complexion, 
an extraordinary piquancy and variety of 
costume, and a bewildering array of lan- 
guages and dialects, are set before the 
careful observer. As for myself, I found 
a special enchantment in the scenery of 
the lower Danube — in the lonely inlets, 
the wildernesses of young shoots in the 
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marshes, the flights of aquatic birds as 
the sound of the steamer was heard, the 
long tongues of land on which the water- 
buftaloes lay huddled in stupid content, 
the tiny hummocks where villages of 
wattled hovels were assembled. The 
Bulgarian shore stands out in bold re- 
lief: Sistova, from the river, is positive- 
ly beautiful, but the now historical Sim- 
nitza seems only a mud-flat. At night 
the boats touch upon the Roumanian 
side for fuel—the Turks have always 
been too lazy and vicious to develop the 
splendid mineral resources of Bulgana 
—and the stout peasants and their wives 
trundle thousands of barrows of coal 
along the swinging planks. Here is raw 
life, lusty, full of rude beauty, but utterly 
incult. The men and women appear to 
be merely animals gifted with speech. 
The women wear almost no clothing: 
their matted hair drops about their 
shapely shoulders as they toil at their 
burden, singing meanwhile some merry 
chorus. Little tenderness is bestowed 
on these creatures, and it was not with- 
out a slight twinge of the nerves that | 
saw the huge, burly master of the boat's 
crew now and then bestow a ringing 
slap with his open hand upon the neck 
or check of one of the poor women who 
stumbled with her load or who hesitated 
for a moment to indulge in abuse of a 
comrade. As the boat moved away these 
people, dancing about the heaps of coal 
in the torchhight, looked not unlike de- 
mons disporting in some gruesome nook 
of Enchanted Land. When they were 
gypsies they did not need the aid of the 
torches: they were sufficiently demon- 
acal without artificial aid. 

Kalafat and Turnu-Severinu are small 
towns which would never have been 
much heard of had they not been in the 
region visited by the war. Turnu-Seve- 
rinu is noted, however, as the point where 
Severinus once built a mighty tower; 
and not far from the little hamlet may 
still be scen the ruins of Trajan's im- 
memorial bridge. Where the Danube 
is twelve hundred yards wide and near- 
ly twenty feet deep, Apollodorus of Da 
mascus did not hesitate, at Trajan’s com- 
mand, to undertake the construction of 
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a bridge with 
twenty stone and 
wooden arches. 
He builded well, 
for one or two 
of the stone 
piers still remain 
perfect after a 
lapse of sixteen 
centuries, and 
eleven of them, 
more or less ruin- 
ed, are yet visible 
at low water. 
Apollodorus was 
a man of genius, 
as his other work, 
the Trajan Col- 
umn, proudly 
standing in 
Rome, amply tes- 
tifies. No doubt 
he was richly re- 
warded by Tra- 
jan for construct- 
inga work which, 
flanked as it was 
by noble fortifi- 
cations, bound 
the newly - cap- 
tured Dacian col- 
ony tothe Roman 
empire. What 
mighty men were 
these Romans, 
who carved their 
way along the 
Danube _ banks, 
hewingroadsand 
levelling moun- 
tains at the same 
time that they 
engaged the sav- 
ages of the local- 
ity in daily bat- 
tle! There were 
indeed giants in 
those days. 
When Ada-Kalé is passed, and pretty 
Orsova, lying in slumbrous quict at the 
foot of noble mountains, is reached, the 
last trace of Turkish domination is left 
behind. In future years, if the treaty 
of San Stefano holds, there will be little 
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evidence of Ottoman lack of civilization 
anywhere on the Danube, for the forts 
of the Turks will gradually disappear, 
and the Mussulman cannot for an in- 
stant hold his own among Christians 
' where he has no military advantage. 
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But at Orsova, although the red fez and 
voluminous trousers are rarely seen, the 
influence of Turkey is keenly felt. It is 
in these remote regions of Hungary that 
the real rage against Russia and the 
burning enthusiasm and sympathy for 
the Turks is most openly expressed. 
Every cottage in the neighborhood is 
filled with crude pictures representing 
events of the Hungarian revolution; and 
the peasants, as they look upon those re- 
minders of perturbed times, reflect that 
the Russians were instrumental in pre- 
venting the accomplishment of their dear- 
est wishes. Here the Hungarian is emi- 
nently patriotic: he endeavors as much 
as possible to forget that he and his are 
bound to the empire of Austria, and he 
speaks of the German and the Slav who 
are his fellow-subjects with asneer. The 
people whom one encounters in that cor- 
ner of Hungary profess a dense igno- 
rance of the German language, but if 
pressed can speak it glibly enough. I 
won an angry frown and an unpleasant 
remark from an innkeeper because J did 
not know that Austrian postage-stamps 
are not good in Hungary. Such melan- 
choly ignorance of the simplest details 
of existence seemed to my host meet 
subject for reproach. 

Orsova became an important point as 
soon as the Turks and Russians were at 
war. The peasants of the Banat stared 
as they saw long lines of travellers leav- 
ing the steamers which had come from 
Pesth and Bazros, and invading the two 
small inns, which are usually more than 
half empty. Englishmen, Russians, Aus- 
trian officers sent down to keep careful 
watch upon the land, French and Prus- 
sian, Swiss and Belgian military attachés 
and couriers, journalists, artists, amateur 
army - followers, crowded the two long 
streets and exhausted the market. Next 
came a hungry and thirsty mob of refu- 
gees from Widdin—Jews, Greeks and 
gypsies—and these promenaded their 
variegated misery on the river-banks 
from sunrise until sunset. Then out from 
Roumanian land poured thousands of 
wretched peasants, bare-footed, bare- 
headed, dying of starvation, fleeing from 
Turkish invasion, which, happily, never 
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assumed large proportions. These poor 
people slept on the ground, content with 
the shelter of house-walls: they subsist- 
ed on unripe fruits and that unfailing 
fund of mild tobacco which every male 
being in all those countries invariably 
manages to secure. Walking abroad in 
Orsova was no easy task, for one was 
constantly compelled to step over these 
poor fugitives, who packed themselves 
into the sand at noonday, and managed 
for a few hours before the cool evening 
breezes came to forget their miseries. 
The vast fleet of river-steamers belong- 
ing to the Austrian company was laid 
up at Orsova, and dozens of captains, 
conversing in the liquid Slav or the 
graceful Italian or guttural German, were 
for ever seated about the doors of the lit- 
tle cafés smoking long cigars and quaff- 
ing beakers of the potent white wine pro- 
duced in Austrian vineyards. 

Opposite Orsova lie the Servian Moun- 
tains, bold, majestic, inspiring. Their 
noble forests and the deep ravines be- 
tween them are exquisite in color when 
the sun flashes along their sides. A few 
miles below the point where the Hun- 
garian and Roumanian territories meet 
the mountainous region declines into 
foot-hills, and then to an uninteresting 
plain. The Orsovan dell is the cul- 
minating point of all the beauty and 
grandeur of the Danubian hills. From 
one eminence richly laden with vine- 
yards I looked out on a fresh April 
morning across a delicious valley fill- 
ed with pretty farms and white cottages 
and ornamented by long rows of shape- 
ly poplars. Turning to the right, I saw 
Servia’s barriers, shutting in from the 
cold winds the fat lands of the interior; 
vast hillsides dotted from point to point 
with peaceful villages, in the midst of 
which white churches with slender spires 
arose; and to the left the irregular line 
of the Roumanian peaks stood up, jag- 
ged and broken, against the horizon. 
Out from Orsova runs a rude highway 
into the rocky and savage back-country. 
The celebrated baths of Mehadia, the 
‘hot springs”’ of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, are yearly frequented by three 
or four thousand sufferers, who come 
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the diminutive inn known as “The Hun- 
garian Crown," watching the sunbeams 
on the broad current of the Danube and 
listening to the ripple, the plash and the 
gurgle of the swollen stream as it rushed 
impetuously against the banks. A group 
of Servians, in canoes light and swift as 
those of Indians, had made their way 
across the river, and were struggling 
vigorously to prevent the current from 
carrying them below a favorable land- 
ing-place. These tall, slender men, with 
bronzed faces and gleaming eyes, with 
their round skull-caps, their gaudy jack- 
ets and ornamental leggings, bore no 
small resemblance at a distance to cer- 
tain of our North American red-skins. 
Each man had a long knife in his belt, 
and from experience I can say that a 
Servian knife is in itself a complete tool- 
chest. With its one tough and keen 
blade one may skin a sheep, file a saw, 
split wood, mend a wagon, defend one’s 
self vigorously if need be, make a but- 
tonhole and eat one’s breakfast. No 
Servian who adheres to the ancient cos- 
tume would consider himself dressed un- 
less the crooked knife hung from his gir- 
dle. Although the country-side along 
the Danube is rough, and travellers are 
said to need protection among the Ser- 
vian hills, I could not discover that the 
inhabitants wore other weapons than 
these useful articles of cutlery. Yet they 
are daring smugglers, and sometimes 
openly defy the Hungarian authorities 
when discovered. “Ah!” said Master 
Josef, the head-servant of the Hunga- 
rian Crown, ‘many a good fight have I 
seen in mid-stream, the boats grappled 
together, knives flashing, and our fel- 
lows drawing their pistols. All that, too, 
for a few flasks of Negotin, which is a 
musty red, thick wine that Heaven would 
forbid me to recommend to your honor- 
able self and companions so long as I 
put in the cellar the pearl dew of yon- 
der vineyards!’ pointing to the vines of 
Orsova. 

While the Servians were anxiously 
endeavoring to land, and seemed to be 
in imminent danger of upsetting, the roll 
of thunder was heard and a few drops 


of rain fell with heavy plash. Master | roost. 
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Josef forthwith began making shutters 
fast and tying the curtains; “For now 
we Shall have a wind!” quoth he. And 


| it came. As by magic the Servian shore 


was blotted out, and before me I could 
see little save the river, which seemed 
transformed into a roaring and foam- 
ing ocean. The refugees, the gypsies, 
the Jews, the Greeks, scampered in all 
directions. Then tremendous echoes 
awoke among the hills. Peal after peal 
echoed and re-echoed, until it seemed 
as if the cliffs must crack and crumble. 
Sheets of rain were blown by the mis- 
chievous winds now full upon the un- 
happy fugitives, or now descended with 
seemingly crushing force on the Ser- 
vians in their dancing canoes. Then 
came vivid hghtning, brilliant and in- 
stant glances of electricity, disclosing 
the forests and hills for a moment, then 
seeming by their quick departure to ren- 
der the obscurity more painful than be- 
fore. The fiery darts were hurled by 
dozens upon the devoted trees, and the 
tall and graceful stems were bent like 
reeds before the rushing of the blast. 
Cold swept through the vale, and shad- 
ows seemed to follow it. Such contrast 
with the luminous, lovely semi-tropical 
afternoon, in the dreamy restfulness of 
which man and beast seemed settling 
into lethargy, was crushing. It pained 
and disturbed the spirit. Master Josef, 
who never lost an occasion to cross him- 
self and to do a few turns on a little ro- 
sary of amber beads, came and went in 
a kind of dazed mood while the storm 
was at its height. Just as a blow was 
struck among the hills which seemed to 
make the earth quiver to its centre, the 
varlet approached and modestly inquired 
if the “honorable society ’’—myself and 
chance companions — would visit that 
very afternoon the famous chapel in 
which the crown of Hungary lies buried. 
I glanced curiously at him, thinking that 
possibly the thunder had addled his brain. 
‘Oh, the honorable society may walk in 
sunshine all the way to the chapel at five 
o'clock,’ he said with an encouraging 
grin. ‘These Danube storms come and 


| go as quickly as a Tsigane from a hen- 
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howling, andthere eran 
is not a wink of Mie, 
lightning. Even ‘i 
the raindrops are 
so few that one 
may almost walk 
between them.” 

I returned to 
the balcony from 
which the storm 
had driven me, 
and was gratified 
by the sight of the 
mountain-side 
studded with 
pearls, which a 
faint glow in the 
sky was gently 
touching. The 
Danube roared 
and foamed with 
malicious glee as 
the poor Servians 
were still whirled 
about on the wa- 
ter. But present- 
ly, through the 
deep gorges and 
along the sombre 
stream and over 
the vineyards, the 
rocks and the 
roofs of humble 
cottages, stole a 
warm breeze, fol- 
lowed by dazzling 
sunlight, which 
returned in mad 
haste to atone for 
the displeasure of 
the wind and rain. 
In a few moments 
the refugees were 
again afield, 
spreading their 
drenched gar- 
ments on the 
wooden railings, 
and stalking 
about in a condi- 
tion narrowly ap- 
proaching naked- 
ness; A, gypsy 
four feet high, 
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clad in a linen shirt and trousers so wide 
as to resemble petticoats, strolled thought- 
lessly on the bank singing a plaintive 
melody, and now and then turning his 
brown face skyward as if to salute the 
sun. This child of mysterious ancestry, 
this wanderer from the East, this robber 
of roosts and cunning worker in metals, 
possessed nor hat nor shoes: his naked 
breast and his unprotected arms must 
suffer cold at night, yet he seemed won- 
derfully happy. The Jews and Greeks 
gave him scornful glances, which he re- 
turned with quizzical, provoking smiles. 
At last he threw himself down on a plank 
from which the generous sun was rapidly 
drying the rain, and, coiling up as a dog 
might have done, he was soon asleep. 
With a marine glass I could see dis- 
tinctly every movement on the Servian 
shore. Close to the water's edge nestled 
a small village of neat white cottages. 
Around a little wharf hovered fifty or 
sixty stout farmers, mounted on sturdy 
ponies, watching the arrival of the Mer- 
cur, the Servian steamer from Belgrade 
and the Sava River. The Mercur came 
puffing valiantly forward, as unconcerned 
as if no whirlwind had swept across her 
path, although she must have been in 
the narrow and dangerous cafion of the 
“Tron Gates"' when the blast and the 
shower were most furious. On the roads 
leading down the mountain-sides I saw 
long processions of squealing and grunt- 
ing swine, black, white and gray, all ac- 
tive and self-willed, fighting each other 
for the right of way. Before each pro- 
cession marched a swineherd playing on 
arustic pipe, the sounds from which prim- 
itive instrument seemed to exercise Cir- 
cean enchantment upon the rude flocks. 
It was inexpressibly comical to watch the 
masses of swine after they had been en- 
closed in the “folds'’—huge tracts fenced 
in and provided with shelters at the cor- 
ners. Teach herd knew its master, and 
as he passed to and fro would salute him 
with a delighted squeal, which died away 
into a series of disappointed and cynical 
groans as soon as the porkers had dis- 
covered that no evening repast was to be 
offered them. Good fare do these Ser- 
vian swine find in the abundant provision 
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of acorns in the vast forests. The men 
who spend their lives in restraining the 
vagabond instincts of these vulgar ani- 
mals may perhaps be thought a collec- 
tion of brutal hinds; but, on the con- 
trary, they are fellows of shrewd com- 


| mon sense and much dignity of feeling. 


Kara-George, the terror of the Turk at 
the beginning of this century, the majes- 
tic character who won the admiration of 
Europe, whose genius as a soldier was 
praised by Napoleon the Great, and who 
freed his countrymen from bondage,— 
Kara-George was a swineherd in the 
woods of the Schaumadia until the wind 
of the spirit fanned his brow and called 
him from his simple toil to immortalize 
his homely name. 

Master Josef and his fellows in Or- 
sova did not hate the Servians with the 
bitterness manifested toward the Rou- 
manians, yet they considered them as 
aliens and as dangerous conspirators 
against the public weal. ‘Who knows 
at what moment they may go over to 
the Russians?’ was the constant cry. 
And in process of time they went, but 
although Master Josef had _ professed 
the utmost willingness to take up arms 
on such an occasion, it does not appear 
that he did it, doubtless preferring, on 
reflection, the quiet of his inn and his 
flask of white wine in the courtyard ra- 
ther than an excursion among the trans- 
Danubian hills and the chances of an 
untoward fate at the point of a Servian 
knife. It is not astonishing that the two 
peoples do not understand each other, 
although only a strip of water separates 
their frontiers for a long stretch; for the 
difference in language and in Its written 
form is a most effectual barrier to inter- 
course. The Servians learn something of 
the Hungarian dialects, since they come 
to till the rich lands of the Banat in the 
summer season. Bulgarians and Ser- 
vians by thousands find employment in 
Hungary in summer, and return home 
when autumn sets in. But the dreams 
and ambitions of the two peoples have 
nothing in common. Servia looks long- 
ingly to Slavic unification, and is anxious 
to secure for herself a predominance in 
the new nation to be moulded out of 
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the old scattered elements: Hungary be- 
lieves that the consolidation of the Slavs 
would place her in a dangerous 
and humiliating position, and 
conspires day and night to com- 
pass exactly the reverse of Ser- 
vian wishes. Thus the two coun- 
tries are theoretically at peace 
and practically at war. While . 
the conflict of 1877 was in prog- 
ress collisions between Servian 
and Hungarian were of almost 
daily occurrence. 

The Hungarian’s intolerance 
of the Slav does not proceed from 
unworthy jealousy, but rather 
from an exaggerated idea of the 
importance of his own country, 
and of the evils which might be- 
fall it if the old Serb stock began 
to renew its ancient glory. In 
corners of Hungary, such as Or- 
sova, the peasant imagines that 
his native land is the main world, 
and thatthe rest of Europeisan un- 
necessary and troublesome fringe 
around the edges of it. There isa 
story of a gentleman in Pesth who 
went to a dealer in maps and in- 
quired for a globus of Hungary, 
showing that he imagined it to be 
the whole round earth. 

So fair were the land and the 
stream after the storm that I lin- 
gered until sunset gazing out over 
river and on Servian hills, and 
did not accept Josef’s invitation 
to visit the chapel of the Hunga- 
rian crown that evening. But 
next morning, before the sun was 
high, I wandered alone in the di- 
rection of the Roumanian fron- 
tier, and by accident came upon 
the chapel. Itis a modest struc- 
ture in a nook surrounded by tall 
poplars, and within is a simple 
chapel with Latin inscriptions. 
Here the historic crown reposes, 
now that there is no longer any si 
use for it at Presburg, the ancient AL RA 
capital. Here it was brought by | 
pious hands after the troubles between | vitors who concealed it at the behest of 
Austria and Hungary were settled. Dur- | their masters were slain, lest in an indis- 
ing the revolution the sacred bauble was | creet moment they might betray the se- 


hidden by the command of noblemen to 
whom it had been confided, and the ser- 
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cret. For thousands of enthusiasts this 
tiny chapel is the holiest of shrines, and 
should trouble come anew upon Hungary 
in the present perturbed times, the crown 
would perhaps journey once more. 

It seems pitiful that the railway should 
ever invade this out-of-the-way corner 
of Europe. But it is already crawling 
through the mountains: hundreds of 
Italian laborers are putting down the 
shining rails in woods and glens where 
no sounds save the song of birds or the 
carol of the infrequent passer-by have 
heretofore been heard. For the present, 
however, the old-fashioned, comfortless 
diligence keeps the roads: the beribbon- 
ed postilion winds his merry horn, and 
as the afternoon sun is getting low the 
dusty, antique vehicle rattles up to the 
court of the inn, the guard gets down, 
dusts the leather casing of the gun which 
now-a-days he is never compelled to use : 
then he touches his square hat, ornament- 
ed with a feather, to the maids and men 
of the hostelry. When the mails are 
claimed, the horses refreshed and the 
stage is covered with its leathern hood, 
postilion and guard sit down together in 
a cool corner under the gallery in the 
courtyard and crack various small flasks 
of wine. They smoke their porcelain 
pipes imported from Vienna with the 
air of men of the world who have trav- 
elled and who could tell you a thing or 
two if they liked. They are never tired 
of talking of Mehadia, which is one of 
their principal stations. The sad-faced 
nobleman, followed by the decorous old 
man-servant in fantastic Magyar livery, 
who arrived in the diligence, has been 
to the baths. The master is vainly seek- 
ing cure, comes every year, and always 
supplies postilion and guard with the 
money to buy flasks of wine. This the 
postilion tells me and my fellows, and 
suggests that the ‘honorable society” 
should follow the worthy nobleman’s ex- 
ample. No sooner is it done than pos- 
tilion and guard kiss our hands; which 
is likewise an evidence that they have 
travelled, are well met with every stran- 
ger and all customs, and know more than 
they say. 

The Romans had extensive establish- 
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ments at Mehadia, which they called the 
‘Baths of Hercules,” and it is in mem- 
ory of this that a statue of the good giant 
stands in the square of the little town. 
Scattered through the hills, many in- 
scriptions to Hercules, to Mercury and 
to Venus have been found during the 
ages. The villages on the road thither 
are few and far between, and are in- 
habited by peasants decidedly Dacian 
in type. It is estimated that a million 
and a half of Roumanians are settled 
in Hungary, and in this section they are 
exceedingly numerous. Men and women 
wear showy costumes, quite barbaric and 
uncomfortable. The women seem deter- 
mined to wear as few garments as pos- 
sible, and to compensate for lack of num- 
ber by brightness of coloring. In many 
a pretty face traces of gypsy blood may 
be seen. This vagabond taint gives an 
inexpressible charm to a face for which 
the Hungarian strain has already done 
much. The coal-black hair and wild, 
mutinous eyes set off to perfection the 
pale face and exquisitely thin lips, the 
delicate nostrils and beautifully moulded 
chin. Angel or devil? queries the be- 
holder. Sometimes he is constrained to 
think that the possessor of such a face 
has the mingled souls of saint and si- 
ren. The light undertone of melancholy 
which pervades gypsy beauty, gypsy mu- 
sic, gypsy manners, has an extremely 
remarkable fascination for all who per- 
ceive it. Even when it is almost buried 
beneath ignorance and animal craft, it is 
still to be found in the gypsy nature af- 
ter diligent search. This strange race 
seems overshadowed by the sorrow of 
some haunting memory. Each individ- 
ual belonging to the Tsiganes whom I 
saw impressed me as a fugitive from 
Fate. To look back was impossible; 
of the present he was careless; the fu- 
ture tempted him on. In their music 
one now and then hears hints of a de- 
sire to return to some far-off and _ half- 
forgotten land. But this is rare. 

There are a large number of “civil- 
ized gypsies,” so called, in the neigh- 
borhood of Orsova. I never saw one of 
them without a profound compassion for 
him, so utterly unhappy did he look in 
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ordinary attire. The musicians who came 
nightly to play on the lawn in front of 
the Hungarian Crown inn belonged to 
these civilized Tsiganes. They had lost 
all the freedom of gesture, the proud, 
half-savage stateliness of those who re- 
mained nomadic ee 
and untrammel- \\ Ot) In 
led by local law Vi Nh yA Hy HN 
and custom. The ‘RMA. | 3 | 
old instinct was ‘AMAR AA 

in their music, but WW AA 
sometimes there | 
drifted into it the 
Same mixture of 
saint and devil 
which I had seen 
in the ‘“compo- 
site’’ faces. 

As soon as sup- 
per was set forth, 
piping hot and 
flanked by flagons 
of beer and wine, 
on the lawn, and 
the guests had as- 
sembled to par- 
take of the good 
cheer, while yet 
the afterglow lin- 
gered along the 
Danube, these 
dusky musicians 
appeared and in- 
stalled themselves 
inacorner. The 
old stream’s mur- 
mur could not 
drown the _ pier- 
cing and pathetic 
notes of the vio- 
lin, the gentle 
wail of the guzla 
or the soft thrum- 
ming of the rude 
tambourine. _Lit- 
tle poetry as a 
spectacled and 
frosty Austrian of- 
ficer might have 
in his soul, that 
little must have 
been awakened 
by the songs and 
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the orchestral performances of the Tsi- 
ganes as the sun sank low. The dusk 
began to creep athwart the lawn, anda 
cool breeze fanned the foreheads of the 
listeners. When the light was all gone, 
these men, as if inspired by the dark- 
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ness, sometimes improvised most angelic 
melody. There was never any loud or 
boisterous note, never any direct appeal 
to the attention. I invariably forgot the 
singers and players, and the music seem- 
ed a part of the harmony of Nature. 
While the pleasant notes echoed in the 
twilight, troops of jaunty young Hunga- 
rian soldiers, dressed in red hose, dark- 
green doublets and small caps sometimes 
adorned with feathers, sauntered up and 
down the principal street; the refugees 
huddled in corners and listened with de- 
light; the Austrian officials lumbered by, 
pouring clouds of smoke from their long, 
strong and inevitable cigars; and the 
dogs forgot their perennial quarrel for 
a few instants at a time. 

The dogs of Orsova and of all the 
neighboring country have many of the 
characteristics of their fellow-creatures in 
Turkey. Orsova is divided into “beats,” 
which are thoroughly and carefully pa- 
trolled night and day by bands of dogs 
who recognize the limits of their domain 
and severely resent intrusion. In front 
of the Hungarian Crown a large dog, 
aided by a small yellow cur and a black 
spaniel mainly made up of ears and tail, 
maintained order. The afternoon quiet 
was generally disturbed about four o'clock 
by the advent of a strange canine, who, 
with that expression of extreme inno- 
cence which always characterizes the 
animal that knows he is doing wrong, 
would venture on to the forbidden 
ground. A low growl in chorus from 
the three guardians was the inevitable 
preliminary warning. The new-comer 
usually seemed much surprised at this, 
and gave an astonished glance: then, 
wagging his tail merrily, as much as to 
say, “Nonsense! I must have been mis- 
taken,”’ he approached anew. One of 
the trio of guardians thereupon sallied 
forth to meet him, followed by the others 
a little distance behind. If the strange 
dog showed his teeth, assumed a defiant 
attitude and seemed inclined to make 
his way through any number of enemies, 
the trio held a consultation, which, I am 
bound to say, almost invariably result- 
edinafight. The intruder would either 
fly yelping, or would work his way across 
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the interdicted territory by means of a 
series of encounters, accompanied by 
the most terrific barking, snapping and 
shrieking, and by a very considerable ef- 
fusion of blood. The person who should 
interfere to prevent a dog-fight in Orsova 
would be regarded as a lunatic. Some- 
times a large white dog, accompanied by 
two shaggy animals resembling wolves so 
closely that it was almost impossible to 
believe them guardians of flocks of sheep, 
passed by the Hungarian Crown unchal- 
lenged, but these were probably tried 
warriors whose valor was so well known 
that they were no longer questioned any- 
where. 

The gypsies have in their wagons or 
following in their train small black dogs 
of temper unparalleled for ugliness. It 
is impossible to approach a Tsigane tent 
or wagon without encountering a swarm 
of these diminutive creatures, whose rage 
is not only amusing, but sometimes ra- 
ther appalling to contemplate. Driving 
rapidly by a camp one morning in a 
farmer's cart drawn by two stout horses 
adorned with jingling bells, I was fol- 
lowed by a pack of these dark-skinned 
animals. The bells awoke such rage 
within them that they seemed insane 
under its influence. As they leaped and 
snapped around me, I felt like some trav- 
eller in a Russian forest pursued by hun- 
gry wolves. A dog scarcely six inches 
high, and but twice as long, would spring 
from the ground as if a pound of dy- 
namite had exploded beneath him, and 
would make a desperate effort to throw 
himself into the wagon. Another, howl- 
ing in impotent anger, would jump full 
at a horse’s throat, would roll beneath 
the feet of the team, but in some mirac- 
ulous fashion would escape unhurt, and 
would scramble upon a bank to try again. 
It was a real relief when the discouraged 
pack fell away. Had I shot one of the 
animals, the gypsies would have found 
a way to avenge the death of their en- 
terprising though somewhat too zealous 
camp-follower. Animals everywhere on 
these border-lines of the Orient are treat- 
ed with much more tenderness than men 
and women are. The grandee who would 
scowl furiously in this wild region of the 
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Banat if the peasants did not stand by 
the roadside and doff their hats in token 


of respect and submission as he whirled 
by in his carriage, would not kick a dog 
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out of his way, and would manifest the | of the Banat hate the Roumanians, they 
utmost tenderness for his horses. do not fail to appreciate the commercial 
Much as the Hungarian inhabitants | advantages which will follow on the union 
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of the two countries by rail. Pretty Or- 
sova may in due time become a bustling 
town filled with grain- and coal-dépéts 
and with small manufactories. The rail- 
way from Verciorova on the frontier runs 
through the large towns Pitesti and Crai- 
Ova On its way to Bucharest. It is a mar- 
vellous railroad: it climbs hills, descends 
into deep gullies, and has as little of 
the air-line about it as a great river 
has, for the contractors built it on the 
principle of “keeping near the surface,” 
and they much preferred climbing ten 
high mountains to cutting one tunnel. 
Craiova takes its name, according to a 
somewhat misty legend, from John As- 
san, who was one of the Romano-Bul- 
garian kings, Craiova being a corruption 
of Cra? Jvan (“King John”’). This John 
was the same who drank his wine froma 
cup made out of the skull of the unlucky 
emperor Baldwin 1. The old bans of 
Craiova gave their title to the Rouma- 
nian silver pieces now known as daft. 
Slatina, farther down the line, on the 
river Altu (the A/wfa of the ancients), is 
a pretty town, where a proud and brave 
community love to recite to the stranger 
the valorous deeds of their ancestors. It 
is the centre from which have spread out 
most of the modern revolutionary move- 
ments in Roumania,. ‘ Little Wallachia,” 
in which Slatina stands, is rich in well- 
tilled ficlds and uplands covered with 
fat cattle: it is as fertile as Kansas, and 
its people seemed to me more agreeable 
and energetic than those in and around 
Bucharest. 

He who clings to the steamers plying 
up and down the Danube sees much ro- 
mantic scenery and many curious types, 
but he loses all the real charm of travel 
in these regions. The future tourist on 
his way to or from Bulgaria and the bat- 
tle-fields of the ‘new crusade” will be 
wise if he journeys Icisurely by farm- 
wagon —he will not be likely to find a 
carriage —along the Hungarian bank 
of the stream. I made the journey in 
April, when in that gentle southward 
climate the wayside was already radiant 
with flowers and the mellow sunshine 
was unbroken by cloud or rain. There 
were discomfort and dust, but there was 
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a rare pleasure in the arrival at a quaint 
inn whose exterior front, boldly asserting 
itself in the bolder row of house-fronts 
in a long village street, was uninviting 
enough, but the interior of which was 
charming. In such a hostelry I always 
found the wharfmaster, in green coat and 
cap, asleep in an arm-chair, with the bur- 
gomaster and one or two idle landed pro- 
prietors sitting near him at a card-table, 
enveloped in such a cloud of smoke that 
one could scarcely see the long-necked 
flasks of white wine which they were rap- 
idly emptying. The host was a massive 
man with bulbous nose and sleepy eyes: 
he responded to all questions with a stare 
and the statement that he did not know, 
and seemed anxious to leave everything 
in doubt until the latest moment possible. 
His daughter, who was brighter and less 
dubious in her responses than her father, 
was a slight girl with lustrous black eyes, 
wistful lips, a perfect form, and black 
hair covered with a linen cloth that the 
dust might not come near its glossy 
threads. When she made her appear- 
ance, flashing out of a huge dark room 
which was stone paved and arched over- 
head, and in which peasants sat drinking 
sour beer, she seemed like a ray of sun- 
shine in the middle of night. But there 
was more dignity about her than is to be 
found in most sunbeams: she was mod- 
est and civil in answer, but understood 
no compliments. There was something 
of the princess-reduced-in-circumstances 
in her demeanor. A royal supper could 
she serve, and the linen which she spread 
on the small wooden table in the back 
courtyard smelled of lavender. I took 
my dinners, after the long days’ rides, in 
inns which commanded delicious views 
of the Danube— points where willows 
overhung the rushing stream, or where 
crags towered above it, or where it flow- 
ed in smooth yet resistless might through 
plains in which hundreds of peasants were 
toiling, their red-and-white costumes con- 
trasting sharply with the brilliant blue of 
the sky and the tender green of the foliage. 

If the inns were uniformly cleanly 
and agreeable, as much could not be 
said for the villages, which were some- 
times decidedly dirty. The cottages of 
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the peasants—that is, of the agri- 
cultural laborers— were window- 
less to a degree which led me to 
look for a small- and dull-eyed 
race, but the eloquent orbs of 
youths and maidens in all this 
Banat land are rarely equalled in 
beauty. I found it in my heart 
to object to the omnipresent 
swine. These cheerful animals 
were sometimes so domesticated 
that they followed their masters 
and mistresses afield in the morn- 
ing. In this section of Hungary, 
as indeed in most parts of Eu- 
rope, the farm-houses are all hud- 
dled together in compact villages, 
and the lands tilled by the dwell- 
ers in these communities extend 
for miles around them, At dawn 
the procession of laborers goes 
forth, and at sunset it returns. 
Nothing can give a better idea 
of rural simplicity and peace than 
the return of the peasants of a 
hamlet at eventide from their 
vineyards and meadows. Justas 
the sun was deluging the broad 
Danube with glory before relin- 
quishing the current to the twi- 
light’s shades I came, in the soft 
April evening, into the neighbor- 
hood of Drenkova. A tranquil 
afterglow was here and there vis- 
ible near the hills, which warded 
off the.sun’s passionate farewell 
glances at the vines and flowers. 
Beside the way, on the green 
banks, sat groups of children, 
clad with paradisiacal simplicity, 
awaiting their fathers and moth- 
ers. At a vineyard’s hedge a 
sweet girl, tall, stately and mel- 
ancholy, was twining a garland 
in the cap of a stout young fel- 
low who rested one broad hand 
lightly upon her shoulder. Old 
women, bent and wrinkled, hob- 
bled out from the fields, getting 
help from their sons or grandsons. 
Sometimes I met a shaggy white 
horse drawing a cart in which 
a dozen sonsie lasses, their faces 
browned by wind and their tresses 
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blown back from their brows in most be- 
witching manner by the libertine breeze, 
were jolting homeward, singing as they 
went. The young men in their loose lin- 
en garments, with their primitive hoes 
and spades on their shoulders, were as 
goodly specimens of manly strength and 
beauty as one could wish to look upon. 
It hurt me to see them stand humbly 
ranged in rows as I passed. But it was 
pleasant to note the fervor with which 
they knelt around the cross rearing its 
sainted form amid the waving grasses. 
They knew nothing of the outer world, 
save that from time to time the emperor 
claimed certain of their number for his 
service, and that perhaps their lot might 
lead them to the great city of Buda-Pesth. 
Everywhere as far as the eye could reach 
the land was cultivated with greatest care, 
and plenty seemed the lot of all. The 
peasant lived in an ugly and windowless 
house because his father and grandfather 
had done so before him, not because it 
was necessary. It was odd to see girls 
tall as Dian, and as fair, bending their 
pretty bodies to come out of the con- 
temptible little apertures in the peasant- 
houses called ‘‘doors.”’ 

Drenkova is a long street of low cot- 
tages, with here and there a two-story 
mansion to denote that the proprietors 
of the land reside there. As I approach- 
ed the entrance to this street I saw a most 
remarkable train coming to meet me. 
One glance told me that it was a large 
company of gypsics who had come up 
from Roumania, and were going north- 
ward in search of work or plunder. My 
driver drew rein, and we allowed the 
swart Bohemians to pass on—a courtesy 
which was gracefully acknowledged with 
a singularly sweet smile from the driver 
of the first cart. There were about two 
hundred men and women in this wagon- 
train, and I verily believe that there were 
twice as many children. Eachcart, drawn 
by a small Roumanian pony, contained 
two or three families huddled together, 
and seemingly lost in contemplation of 
the beautiful sunset, for your real gyp- 
sy isa keen admirer of Nature and her 
charms. Some of the women were in- 
tensely hideous: age had made them as 
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unattractive as in youth they had been 
pretty; others were graceful and well- 
formed. Many wore but a single gar- 
ment. The men were wilder than any 
that I had ever before seen: their mat- 
ted hair, their thick lips and their dark 
eyes gave them almost the appearance 
of negroes. One or two of them had 
been foraging, and bore sheeps’ heads 
and hares which they had purchased or 
“taken ”’ in the village. They halted as 
soon as they had passed me, and pre- 
pared to go into camp; so I waited a lit- 
tle to observe them. During the process 
of arranging the carts for the night one 
of the women became enraged at the 
father of her brood because he would 
not aid her in the preparation of the 
simple tent under which the family was 
to repose. The woman ran to him, 
clenching her fist and screaming forth 
invective which, I am convinced, had I 
understood it and had it been directed 
at me, I should have found extremely 
disagreeable. After thus lashing the cul- 
prit with language for some time, she 
broke forth into screams and danced 
frantically around him. He arose, vis- 
ibly disturbed, and I fancied that his 
Savage nature would come uppermost, 
and that he might be impelled to give 
her a brutal beating. But he, on the 
contrary, advanced leisurely toward her 
and spat upon the ground with an ex- 
pression of extreme contempt. She seem- 
ed to feel this much more than she would 
have felt a blow, and her fury redoubled. 
She likewise spat; he again repeated the 
contemptuous act; and after both had 
gratified the anger which was consum- 
ing them, they walked off in different 
directions. The battle was over, and I 
was not sorry to notice a few minutes 
later that Aaterfamilias had thought 
better of his conduct, and was himself 
spreading the tent and setting forth his 
wandering Lares and Penates. 

A few hundred yards from the point 
where these wanderers had settled for 
the night I found some rude huts in 
which other gypsies were residing per- 
manently. These huts were mere shel- 
ters placed against steep banks or hedges, 
and within there was no furniture save 
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one or two blankets, a camp-kettle and 


or thirteen years of age crouched naked 
some wicker baskets. Young ie twelve 


about a smouldering fire. They did not 
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seem unhappy or hungry; and none of at enough, was at some distance from 
these strange people paid any attention | the main village, hard by the Danube 


to me as I drove on to the inn, which, | side, in a gully between the mountains, 
VoL. XXI1.—10 
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where coal-barges lay moored. The Ser- 
vian Mountains,covered from base tosum- 
mit with dense forests, cast a deep gloom 
over the vale. In a garden on a terrace 
behind the inn, by the light of a flicker- 
ing candle, I ate a frugal dinner, and went 
to bed much impressed by the darkness, 
in such striking contrast to the delightful 
and picturesque scenes through which I 
had wandered all day. 

But I speedily forgot this next morn- 
ing, when the landlord informed me that, 
instead of toiling over the road along the 
crags to Orsova, whither I was return- 
ing, I could embark on a tug-boat bound 
for that cheerful spot, and could thus in- 
spect the grand scenery of the Iron Gates 
from the river. The swift express-boats 
which in time of peace run from Vienna 
to Rustchuk whisk the traveller so rap- 
idly through these famous defiles that 
he sees little else than a panorama of 
high rocky walls. But the slow-moving 
and clumsy tug, with its train of barges 
attached, offers better facilities to the 
lover of natural beauty. We had drop- 
ped down only a short distance below 
Drenkova before we found the river- 
path filled with eddies, miniature whirl- 
pools, denoting the vicinity of the gorges 
into which the great current is compress- 
ed. These whirlpools all have names: 
one is called the ‘ Buffalo; a second, 
Kerdaps; a third is known as the “ De- 
vourer.” The Turks have a healthy awe 
of this passage, which in old times was 
a terrible trial to these stupid and always 
inefficient navigators. For three or four 
hours we ran in the shade of mighty 
walls of porphyry and granite, on whose 
tops were forests of oaks and elms. High 
up on cliffs around which the eagles cir- 
cle, and low in glens where one some- 
times sees a bear swimming, the sun 
threw a flood of mellow glory. I could 
fancy that the veins of red porphyry run- 
ning along the face of the granite were 
blood - stains, the tragic memorials of 
ancient battles. For, wild and inacces- 
sible as this region seems, it has been 
fought over and through in sternest fash- 
ion. Perched ona little promontory on 
the Servian side is the tiny town of Po- 
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retch, where the brave shepherds and 
swineherds fought the Turk, against 
whose oppression they had risen, un- 
til they were overwhelmed by numbers, 
and their leader, Hadji Nikolos, lost his 
head. The Austrians point out with pride 
the cave on the tremendous flank of 
Mount Choukourou where, two centu- 
ries ago, an Austrian general at the 
head of seven hundred men, all that was 
left to him of a goodly army, sustained a 
three months’ siege against large Turk- 
ish forces. This cave is perched high 
above the road at a point where it abso- 
lutely commands it, and the government 
of to-day, realizing its importance, has 
had it fortified and furnished with walls 
pierced by loopholes. Trajan fought his 
way through these defiles in the very in- 
fancy of the Christian era; and in mem- 
ory of his first splendid campaign against 
the Dacians he carved in the solid rock 
the letters, some of which are still vis- 
ible, and which, by their very grandilo- 
quence, offer a mournful commentary on 
the fleeting nature of human greatness. 
Little did he think when his eyes rested 
lovingly on this inscription, beginning— 


IMP. CASS. D. NERV/E FILIUS NERVA. 
TRAJANUS. GERM. PONT. MAXIMUS. 


—that Time with profane hand would 
wipe out the memory of many of his 
glories and would undo all the work 
that he had done. 

On we drifted, through huge landlock- 
ed lakes, out of which there seemed no 
issue until we chanced upon a miracu- 
lous corner where there was an outlet 
frowned upon by angry rocks; on to the 
‘“Caldron,”’ as the Turks called the most 
imposing portion of the gorge; on through 
an amphitheatre where densely-wooded 
mountains on either side were reflected 
in smooth water; on beneath masses 
that appeared about to topple, and over 
shallows where it looked as if we must 
be grounded; on round a bluff which 
had hidden the sudden opening of the 
valley into a broad sweep, and which 
had hindered us from seeing Orsova 
the Fair nestling closely to her beloved 
mountains. EDWARD KING. 
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Lae PARTS -EXPOSTTION OF 1878. 


I.—BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 































































































THE TROCADERO 


| i is customary to speak of things by 
comparison, and the question is con- 
stantly propounded here, as it will be to 
returned Americans: ‘‘ How does the Ex- 
position compare with the Centennial of 
1876?" This is not to be answered by 
vague generalities nor by sweeping state- 
ments. 

It must of course be true that a great 
nation could not fail to make interesting 
an object upon which it has lavished 
money and which has obtained the co- 
operation of the principal foreign nations. 
So much is true equally of Philadelphia 
and Paris, and the merits of each are 
such that comparisons may be instituted 
which shall be derogatory to neither. 

The scale of each is immense, and the 








AND GROUNDS, 


buildings of both well tilled and over- 
flowing into numerous annexes. Fair- 
mount had the advantage of breadth of 
ground for all comers. The Champ de 
Mars is but little over one hundred acres 
in area, while the portion of Fairmount 
Park conceded to the Exposition was two 
hundred and sixty acres. 

The Champ de Mars is simply crowd- 
ed with buildings, and is hemmed in by 
houses except at the end where it abuts 
upon the Seine. The space between the 
river and the main building is the only 
breathing-ground on that side of the riv- 
er, the only place large enough for a band 
to play in the open air with allowance for 
a moderate crowd of listeners: and even 
this portion has a far larger number of 
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detached houses than elegance or conve- 
nience of view would dictate. It was oth- 
erwise in Philadelphia, where the ample 
room gave a sensation of freedom, and 
the wide lawns, and even rustic hollows, 
permitted rambles, picnic lunches and 
parties. Herein consists one of the most 
striking features of dissimilarity between 
the Philadelphia and Paris expositions. 
The former had plenty of room—the lat- 
ter has insufficient. The former, with the 
exception of the Main and Machinery 
Buildings, with a few adjuncts, and the 
Art-Gallery, a litle retired from the Main 
Building, had its structures dotted over a 
wide expanse bordering its lakes or along 
an encircling drive. Forwantof any other 
sufficient opportunity to display the ar- 
chitecture of the countries assembled, one 
of the interior facades of the Paris build- 
ing has a series of characteristic house- 
fronts looking upon an allée of but fifty 
feet in width, which is dignified by the 
title of “The Street of Nations.” 

This tight packing has, however, one 
compensation: it has permitted a degree 
of finish to the grounds far superior to 
what was possible at Philadelphia. All 
the space inside the enclosure ts admira- 
bly laid out in walks and parterres, and 
the two open places between the princi- 
pal buildings and the Seine display a 
truly-beautiful and picturesque garden, 
with winding walks, ponds, fountains, 
artificial mounds with clumps of trees 
and evergreens, grottos, statues, trick- 
ling rivulets with ferns and mosses, cozy 
dells with little cascades, and the walks 
in the more open spots bordered with 
charming flowers and plants of rich leaf- 
age. The lawns are something marvel- 
lous in the speed with which they have 
been created. ‘Thousands of tons, as it 
scems, of rich mould have been deposit- 
ed and levelled or laid upon the swell- 
ing tumuli which border the more open 
space, and the grass grows with dense- 
ness and vigor under the stimulating 
treatment of phosphates, its greenness 
mocking the emerald, and forming a 
most vivid setting for the darker leaves 
of the tree-rhododendrons, whose glob- 
ular masses of bloom look like balls of 
fire. 
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After all, it is only justice to mention 
two things at Philadelphia which render 
it memorable among exhibitions, and 
which, I observe in conversation with 
foreigners who visited it and are here 
now, made a great and lasting impres- 
sion. I donot mean that it had but two, 
but these are so frequently referred to 
that it is fair to cite them specially, even 
at the risk of a little repetition as to the 
first—namely, the wide area and beautiful 
situation, with the views of hill and river: 
the means of approach by carriage-drives 
through the lovely Park, those so disposed 
being able to drive for miles along the 
water-side, in the groves and to various 
commanding points of view on their way 
to such of the remoter entrances as they 
might elect; the railway, which enabled 
one not only to see the grounds without 
fatigue, but while resting trom the pedes- 
trian work of the interiors of the build- 
ings; the sense of comfort in being able 
to retire for a while to sylvan or floral re- 
treats to digest the thoughts and rest from 
seeing. Secondly, the various and am- 
ple accommodations offered to the public 
—the postal and telegraph facilities; the 
Department of Public Comfort; the lav- 
atories and retiring-rooms so abundant- 
ly furnished. A Moresque gentleman in 
turban who was in Philadelphia fairly 
rubbed his hands as he referred to the 
lavish opportunities for washing which 
were freely given in Philadelphia, and 
contrasted them with the state of things 
here, where it costs ten cents to wash 
your hands, and the supply of water is 
but meagre atthat. But he is an African, 
you know, and had learned to appreciate 
water, and plenty of it, ina land where 
the washing of the face, hands and feet 
is among the first civilitics offered to a 
Stranger. ( 

A few figures, dry enough in them- 
selves if there were nothing more, will 
scrve as a means of comparison of the 
relative spaces under cover. The build- 
ing on the Champ de Mars ts stated of- 
ficially to be 650 metres long by 350 
meétres broad, which, reduced to our 
measurement, will give 2,447,536 square 
feet. Deducting 150,000 feet for two en- 
closed alleys, the area under roof will be 
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2,297,530 feet. The area of the five prin- 
cipal buildings at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion was: 


Square feet. 





Main. Buildings. .c.cs.00ss sousees 872,320 
Machinery Hall...............005 504,720 
Arto Gallery in scceonitetasarsieexes 76,650 
Agricultural Hall.............0e. 442,800 
Horticultural Hall,........ 2... - 73,919 

1,979,409 


So that the difference in favor of Paris 
1S 327,127 feet. In round numbers, the 
Paris Exposition building is one- fifth 
larger than the united areas of the five 
principal buildings at the Centennial. 
Without making a close calculation of 
the areas of the annexes and detached 
buildings either of Philadelphia or Paris, 
Y am disposed to think that the 1876 Ex- 
hibition was not in excess of the present 
one inthis respect. Either exceeds, both 
in the main buildings and the swarm of 
detached structures, any preceding exhi- 
bitions. The difference between the Paris 
exhibitions of 1867 and 1878 is as 153 is 
to 240: the London building of 1862 would 
bear to both the proportion of g2, without 
any important annexes. 

The high ground on the right bank of 
the Seine is occupied by the Trocadéro 
Palace, which faces that on the Champ 
de Mars, each building being about five 
hundred yards from the bank of the riv- 
er, which flows in so deep a depression 
that it is visible from neither building, 
and the grounds between the two appear 
to be continuous, though the bridge sug- 
gests the contrary. 

The cascade in front of the Trocadéro 
occupies the site of the old steps by which 
the steep hill was ascended, but the ground 
nearer to the Seine has been so raised 
that the river-roads on each side run in 
subways spanned by bridges, thus per- 
mitting free use of the great thorough- 
fares without impeding communication 
between the two portions of the Exposi- 
tion. Indeed, they appear as one viewed 
in either direction, notwithstanding the 
intervening streets and wide and rapid 
river, 

The change in the shape of the Tro- 
cadéro hill to bring it into a symmetrical 
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position in front of the Champ de Mars 
has required the quarrying of twenty- 
four thousand cubic métres of rock, leav- 
ing a rough scarp on the northern edge 
quarried into steps, walks and grottos, 
with flowers, ferns and mosses cunning- 
ly planted on the ledge and creepers on 
the walls. 

The Trocadéro Palace is the most 
striking architectural feature of the Ex- 
position. Standing on a level one hun- 
dred and six feet above the Quai de 
Billy and overlooking the city of Paris, 
the dome and glittering minarets of the 
building are visible from many miles’ 
distance. It is not easy to describe its 
architecture, though It is called “half 
Moorish, half Renaissance ;"’ which is 
not very definite. It has a large ro- 
tunda capable of accommodating sev- 
en thousand persons, and the river-front 
has two spacious corridors on as many 
stories. The central building is flanked 
by two tall square campaniles, and from 
its sides extend long wings which curve 
toward the river: these have colonnades 
and terraces in front overlooking the gar- 
den, its picturesque and grotesque cot- 
tages and pavilions, its fountains and its 
parterres of gay flowers. 

The Trocadeéro has been purchased by 
the town council of Paris, and is to bea 
permanent structure, its flanking salons, 
forty-two feet wide, being known as 
“Galéries de l’Art Rétrospective.”’ Its 
collection is to form a history of civil- 
ization, and will probably include the 
Egyptian, Assyrian and similar collec- 
tions from the Louvre, as well as the 
Ethnological, which is at St. Germain. 
It is designed to represent in chronolog- 
ical order ancient and historic art, both 
liberal and mechanical, with the furni- 
ture, arms and tools of the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance, arms, implements and 
fabrics from the East, Africa and Oce- 
anica, and a collection of musical instru- 
ments of all ages and countries. This 
Is an ambitious programme, but will no 
doubt be well accomplished. Its gen- 
eral color is that of the beautiful stone 
of this region, a delicate cream. The 
uniformity is broken by great boldness 
and variety in the structural form of the 
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building, and by its pillars, deep colon- 
nades and heavy cornices, giving shad- 
ows which prevent monotony of tint. 

While artists and architects disagree 
like the proverbial doctors, and purists 
shudder at the jumble of orders, periods 
and nationalities, a tyro may well hes- 
itate. An opinion of the building will 
no more suit everybody than does the 
building itself; but one cannot entirely 
forfeit one’s reputation for taste, for each 
will find some agreeing judgments. All 
must acknowledge that it has a gala air. 
Its central dome, tall minarets and wings 
widespread toward the river crown the 
height and seem to foster the beauties 
they partly enclose. 

The circular corridor of the rotunda is 
surmounted by the Muses and other fig- 
ures typical of the future purposes of the 
building. The rotunda-walls are them- 
selves castellated, the towers being inter- 
placed with windows of Saracenic arched 
form. The béton pavement of the cor- 
ridors and balcony is made of annular 
fragments, facets upward, of black, red, 
white and slate-colored marbles, feld- 
spar and other stones. It is as hard as 
natural rock and as smooth as half-pol- 
ished marble. A tessellated fret pattern 
is made along the borders of the corridor 
floor, consisting of triple rows of smooth 
cubes of marble inserted in the cement. 
The square balusters are of red-mottled 
marble, with base and entablature of dull 
rose. The square corner pillars support 
figures allegorizing the six divisions of 
the earth. 

The vestibules at the sides of the tow- 
er are open cast and west for the passage 
to and from the garden, and at the sides 
have doors which admit to the Grande 
Salle and the flanking galleries respec- 
tively. The interior red scaghola col- 
umns of the vestibule are in pairs, with 
white bases and capitals, the latter com- 
bining the lotus -leaf with the volute. 
The soffits of the ceiling have panels of 
yellow with orange border, contrasting 
with iron beams painted a chocolate 
brown. 

The uniformity of the long and curved 
colonnades which form the wings of the 
building is broken by square porticoes, 
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which have entrances to the galleries 
and small terraces in front, with steps 
leading to the garden. The wall back 
of the white pillars of this long prom- 
enade is painted of a warm but not glar- 
ingred. The roof is of tile and skylight. 
The base of the colonnade beneath the 
balustrade and pillars is a rough con- 
crete wall hidden by a sloping bank of 
evergreens, upon which the eye rests 
pleasantly amid so much wall -space 
and architectural decoration. 

In front of the corridor of the rotunda 
is a projecting balcony, with six gigantic 
female figures on the corners of its balus- 
trade representing Europe, Asia, North 
and South America, Africa and Austra- 
lia. These statues are of metal gilt, and 
typify by countenance and accompany- 
ing emblems the portions of the globe 
they represent. Europe is an armed fig- 
ure with sword: at her side are the ca- 
duceus, olive- branch, books and easel. 
Asia has a spear anda couch with ele- 
phant heads. Africa is a negress, with 
the characteristic grass-rope basket con- 
taining dates. North America is an In- 
dian, but the civilization of the land is 
indicated by an anchor, beehive and cog- 
wheel. Australia is a gin, with a waddy, 
boomerang and kangaroo. South Amer- 
ica sits on a cotton-bale, has a condor by 
her side, and at her feet are tropical fruits 
—pineapples, bananas and brazil-nuts. 

The balustrade of the balcony is of a 
hight marble with faint red mottling, and 
in front of it is a boiling pool of water at 
the level of the hand-rail. A large vol- 
ume of water overflows the curved edge 
of this pool and falls twenty feet into a 
basin beneath, the first of a series of nine 
whose overflows in successive steps form 
the cascade technically known as a ‘‘cha- 
teau d’eau,”’ the finest of which descrip- 
tion of ornamental waterworks is at the 
Chateau St. Cloud, one of the mementos 
of the fatal luxury which precipitated the 
Revolution of 1789. The cascade of St. 
Cloud plays once a month for half an hour 
—that at the Exposition during the whole 
day. From one jet at St. Cloud issue 
five thousand gallons per minute: the 
supply at the Exposition is twenty-four 
thousand cubic feet per hour. Most of 
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this water runs over the edge of the bal- 
cony-pool, and the fall of fifty-six cubic 
feet per second a distance of twenty feet 
creates no mean roar and mist in the 
archway beneath the balcony, where 
visitors walk behind the falls and look 
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cession of overflow basins and urns in 
the works at the chateau has no parallel 
in those of the Trocadéro. The cascades 
of St. Cloud are disappointing: the ob- 
ject should be to add to landscape effect 
by water in motion, and the principle is 
entirely missed when the water is made a 
mere accessory to a scries of stone steps, 
jars and monsters. Steps are made to 
walk upon, jars to hold water. An in- 
terminable series of either with water 
poured over them is not the work of a 
genius. If the first suggestion to the 
mind be that a thing is a stairway, the 
fact that it is made too wet to walk upon 
does not constitute it a beautiful cascade. 
A row of jars on pedestals around a grass- 
plat has a pretty effect, because they do 
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through the sheet of water. It is not 
fair to compare at all points the cas- 
cades of the Exposition and St. Cloud. 
The amount of water may probably not 
be greatly different, but the fantastic pro- 
fusion of spiratory objects and long suc- 
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or may hold flowers, but to set several 
rows of them on a hillside and turn on 
the water is not art. As an admira- 
ble illustration of fantasy well wrought 
out the Fountain of Latona at Versailles 
may be cited. There Latona, having 
appealed to Jupiter against the inhabit- 
ants of Argos, who had deprived her of 
water, is deluged by jets from the unfor- 
tunates, who appear in various degrees 
of transformation into frogs. 

The cascade of the Trocadéro has 
nothing meretricious about it. It is, like 
the building of which it is the finest or- 
nament, of Jura marble, while much of 
the adjacent work is of artificial stone 
so admirably made that one cannot tell 
the difference, and is disposed to give 
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the preference to the latter as evincing 
greater ingenuity than the mere patient 
chiselling of the quarry-stone. The 
pools are symmetrical, in conformity to 
the style of their surroundings, their 
overflows curved, the successive falls 
being about two fect after the first dash 
nine hundred and twenty feet from the 
balcony level. Each side of the cas- 
cade is flanked by six small pools in 
which are spouting and spray jets. The 
course ends in a pool which may be de- 
scribed as square, with circular bays on 
three of its sides. In this are one large 
jet and two smaller ones, which are 
themselves beautiful and keep the sur- 
face in a pleasant ripple. The corner 
pillars are crowned by colossal gilt fig- 
ures of animals, supposed to represent 
what we were used to call the “four 
quarters of the earth’’— Europe, Asia, 
Africa and America, as the books had 
it before America had attained any 
prominence in public estimation. These 
are typified by a horse, an elephant, a 
rhinoceros and a bull, the latter prob- 
ably a tribute to our bison, but not much 
like him. These face the four winds, so 
to speak, and do indeed more nearly, 
as they are set obliquely, than do the 
grounds and buildings, the length of 
which runs north-west and south-east. 
Each animal has his back to the pool, 
and with one exception is In a rampant 
attitude. 

Many thousands of cubic metres of 
stone were quarried away to afford a site 
for the cascade, for the system of water- 
pipes which supply the various pools and 
jets and conduct off the surplus. The 
size of the site occupied by these hy- 
draulic works 1s 360 by 75 feet. 

The balcony of the Trocadero facing 
toward the river and the Champ de Mars 
affords the most extensive view obtain- 
able in the grounds. Beneath ts the cas- 
cade with its basins and fountains, and 
spreading away on cach side is the gar- 
den with its various national buildings, 
neat, saudy or grotesque. Spanning the 
invisible roads and river is the broad 
Pont d'léna, and then comes a repeti- 
tion of the garden, the sward dotted with 
parterres and buildings. A broad ter- 
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race, crowned with the splendid facade 
of the main building, does not quite ter- 
minate the view, for from the height of 
the lower corridor of the rotunda the 
buildings of Paris are seen to stretch 
away in the distance. The hill of Mont- 
martre on the north and the heights of 
Chatillon and Clamart on the south ter- 
minate the view in those directions. 

The cascade immediately beneath us 
has been already described, but how 
shall we give an impression of the ap- 
pearance of the buildings collected in 
croups on each side of the main ave- 
nue? So great is the vanity of objects 
to be presented that any very large un- 
broken surface of sward is impossible. 
The general plan is geometrical, and 
the absence of large trees on the newly- 
made ground has prevented any attempt 
at woodland scenery. 

The French make great use of com- 
mon flowers in obtaining effects of col- 
or, Some square beds of large size have 
centres of purple and white stocks, giv- 
ing a mottled appearance, with a border 
of the tender blue forget-me-nots and a 
fringe of double daisies. Other beds are 
full of purple, red and white anemones, 
multicolored poppies or yellow marigolds. 
The sober mignonette is too great a fa- 
vorite to be excluded, though it lends lit- 
tle to the effect. The gorgeous rhododen- 
dron is here massed in large beds, and 
there forms a standard tree with a for- 
mal clump of foliage and gay flowers, 
contrasting with the bright green of the 
succulent grass. The roses are by thou- 
sands in beds and hning the walks, and 
here are especially to be seen the stand- 
ard roses for which Europe is so famous, 
but which do not seem to prosper with us. 

Besides the flowers and flowering 
shrubs, a most profuse use is made of 
evergreens, which are removed of sur- 
prising size and forwardness of spring 
growth. We can form httle conception 
from our gardens at home of the wealth, 
varicty and exuberance of the evergreen 
foliage in Southern England and North- 
ern France—the Spanish and Portuguese 
laurel, laurustinus, arbutus, occuba, bay, 
hollics in variety, tree-box, with scores 
of species of pines, firs, arborvitas and 
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vews, relieved by the contorted foliage 
of the auraucarias, the sombre cedar of 
Lebanon and the graceful deodar cedar 
of the Himalayas. As already remark- 
ed, the tree-growth is small, as the ground 
was a blank and rocky hillside two years 
ago, and was quarried to make a site for 
the garden. The tree which seems best 
to bear moving, and is consequently used 
in the emergency, is the horse-chestnut, 
the red and white flowering varieties be- 
ing intermingled. This is perhaps the 
most common tree in the streets of Paris, 
though the plane and maple are also fa- 
vorites. 

Against the rocky scarp on the south 
of the garden a plantation of aloes, yuc- 
cas and cactus has been made. These 
are in great variety, and some of them 
in flower. It was especially pleasant to 


see the independence which the garden- 


er has shown in placing a fine clump of 
rhubarb in one place where he wanted a 
green bunch. Some persons would have 
been afraid of injurious criticism in the 
use of so common a plant, but we all 
know what a vigorous, healthy green It 
is, and as such not to be despised by the 
artist in color. There are a few special- 
ties in the way of gardening which are 
worth notice: one is the array of tulips 
planted by the city of Haarlem, and rep- 
resenting the municipal coat-of-arms in 
tulips of every imaginable color of which 
the plant is capable, and around the fig- 
ures the words “ Haarlem, Holland,”’ in 
scarlet tulips on a ground of white ones. 

Another novelty is the Japanese gar- 
den with its bamboo fence, the posts and 
door of entrance being carved with re- 
markable taste and boldness. The dou- 
ble gates are surmounted by a cock and 
hen in natural attitudes, which is a re- 
lief from the absurdities of their impos- 
sible storks and hideous griffins. Per- 
haps it shows that modern and Euro- 
pean ideas are at work there. The flag 
of Japan, by the way—a red circle on a 
white ground—is a sensible design, and 
can be seen at a distance: it contrasts 
favorably with the dragon on a yellow 
ground of the Chinese pavilion. The Jap- 
anese yarden has several large standard 
umbrellas for permanent shade, and lit- 
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tle bamboo-fenced yards for the game 
chickens and the ducks. Two shrines 
are in the garden, and a fountain with a 
feeble jet issuing from a stump and fall- 
ing into a little fanciful pond with small 
bays and promontories. On the minia- 
ture deep a walnut-shell ship might ride, 
and on the shoals near the bank aquatic 
plants are beginning to sprout, and their 
leaves will soon touch the opposite shore 
if they are not attended to. 

Rather a disparagement, as a matter 
of taste, to the somewhat formal grace 
but undoubted beauty of this floral scene 
are the buildings which are placed here 
and there over the surface. However, it 
is these that we have come to see, for if 
we were in search of landscape or Dutch 
gardening we should find it better else- 
where. This gardening is only asetting, a 
frame, in which the various nations have 
set up their cottages and villas. The 
ground surface between the houses has 
been laid off ornamentally to please the 
eye and satisfy the sense of order and 
beauty, but is not itself the object of 
which we are in search. It is impossi- 
ble perhaps to harmonize such an incon- 
gruous set of buildings, adapted for -dif- 
ferent climates, habits, tastes and needs. 
Here on the left is a large white cas- 
tellated house of Algiers. It has blank 
walls and loopholed towers, and no sug- 
gestion of a tree or flower, but gives an 
idea of the land where the sand of the 
desert comes up to the doorstep and beg- 
gars and thieves go on horseback. On 
the opposite extremity, at the right, is a 
Chinese house with its peculiar curved 
roof, suggested originally, doubtless, by 
the Tartar tent, but having more curves 
and points than were ever shown by can- 
vas or felt. In a district by themselves 
the readers of the Koran—or a set of 
people passing for such—have their 
Persian, Tunisian, Morocco and Turk- 
ish kiosques, and the inhabitants seem 
perhaps one shade cleaner than they did 
in Philadelphia. ‘They are supposed, at 
least, to be the same, and have an exact- 
ly similar lot of rubbish and brass jewel- 
ry for sale, and oil of cassia, which they 
sell for the attar of the “gardens of Gul 
in their bloom.”” Next is a campanile of 
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Sweden, and near it are the Swedish and 
Norwegian houses, armed against winter. 
Then the Japanese cottage with sides all 
open, mats on the floors and no furniture 
to speak of. Then comes a Moorish pa- 
vilion of Spain with nondescript orna- 
ments, the bulbous domes and pinnacles 
supporting the flags of yellow and red— 
of barbaric taste, color and significance. 

We have yet to notice the Italian vil- 
la, the Oriental mosque, the Swiss cha- 
let and the log hut; also the modern 
pavilion with zinc roof, the thatched 
houses of Britain and of Normandy, the 
Ehzabethan cottage and the English 
farm-house. What they lack in size 
they make up in variety, may be said 
of the greenhouses and conservatories 
dotted about the place. In and outside 
of them the marvellous skill and patience 
of the gardener is seen in the rigidly-for- 
mal or abnormally-directed limbs of the 
fruit trees. The fish-ponds and fountains 
are neither numerous nor large, but the 
aquanum may merit more extended de- 
scription when completed. 

Standing, sensible-looking and taste- 
ful, in the midst of much that is trumpery, 
but good enough for a summer féte, and 
placed here not as exhibits of good taste, 
but of what their owners think good, 
rises the wooden building with skylight 
roof of ‘‘ The Administration of Forests 
and Waters.’ It is ona beautiful knoll, 
and has a wooden frame with tongued 
and grooved panels, the whole varnished 
to show the natural grain of the timber. 
On the panels outside are arranged the 
tools and implements of arboriculture 
and forestry. 

The tlags of the different nations dis- 
played upon these buildings give an- 
imation to the scene, and the glance 
might pass at once from this panorama 
to the other side of the Seine, where the 
scene 1s repeated, but for the interven- 
tion of long barnlike sheds with tile 
roofs which intrude themselves along 
the banks of the river, and quench the 
poetry of the fanciful and picturesque as 
the eye passes from the immediate fore- 
ground and seeks the magnificent facade 
of the Salle d’Iéna, the river front of the 
main building occupying the Champ de 
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Mars. The flags of all nations are fly- 


| ing from the numerous minor pinnacles, 


while the six domes on the ends and cen- 
tres of the east and west facades display 
the tricolor of France. , 

The best view of the exterior is ob- 
tained from the Trocadéro. The build- 
ing itself is so large that some distance 
is necessary to take in the whole at a 
glance. The approach to it by way of 
the Pont d’Iéna has been marred by 
raising the bridge to too great a height, 
so that the impression in crossing the 
Seine is that the building stands upon 
low ground. Standing upon the east 
end of the bridge, one cannot sce the 
base on the other side of the river, which 
suggests descent and dwarfs the build- 
ing. The bridge retains its colossal stat- 
uary, each of the four groups consisting 
ofan unmounted man andahorse. They 
respectively represent a Greek, Roman, 
Gaul and Arab. The bridge was erect- 
ed to commemorate the victory over the 
Prussians in 1806, and Bliicher, who had 
his head-quarters at St. Cloud in 1815, 
threatened to blow it up. After cross- 
ing the bridge we find ourselves reach- 
ing the work-a-day world. On the left 
are represented the foundries and work- 
shops of Creuzot, Chaumont and Serre- 
norri. Near by is a model of the obser- 
vatory of Mount Jouvis and an annex of 
the state tobacco-factory of France. 

The building on the Champ de Mars 
is 2132 feet by 1148. A wide and lofty 
vestibule runs across the full extent of 
each end, and these afford the most 
imposing interior views of the building. 
They are known respectively as the Ga- 
lérie d'Iéna and Galérie de l'Ecole Mili- 
taire, from their vicinity to the bridge and 
school respectively. Being lofty them- 
selves, and having central and flanking 
domed towers which break the uniform- 
ity, their fronts form the principal fagades 
of the building, of which, architectural- 
ly speaking, they are the principal en- 
trances; but in fact, as happens with 
buildings of such acreage, the actual 
inlets depend upon the predominance 
in numbers of the people on one or an- 
other side of the building, the means of 
approach by land and water, and the 
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contiguous streets of favorite and con- 
venient travel. In the present case the 
bulk of the people reach the grounds 
either by water at the south-east corner 
or by land at the intersection of Avenue 
Rapp with the Avenue Bourdonnaye, 
which latter bounds the Champ de 
Mars on its southern side. 

The end-vestibules are connected by 
five longitudinal galleries on each side 
of the open area in the middle of the 
building. The five galleries on the 
southern side belong to France, and the 
five on the northern side are divided by 
transverse partitions among the foreign 
nations present, in very greatly differing 
quantities. England, for instance, oc- 
cupies nearly two-sevenths of the whole 
space devoted to foreign exhibitors, be- 
ing more than the sum of the amounts 
allotted to Spain, China, Japan, Italy, 
Sweden, Norway and the United States. 
The end-vestibules have curved roofs 
with highly ornamented ceilings of a 
succession of flat domes along the cen- 
tres, with three rows of deep soffits on 
each side, gayly painted. The walls are 
nearly all glass in iron frames, and the 
panes of white glass alternate in check- 
erwork with those having blue tracery 
upon them. The whole building is 
principally of iron and glass, the roof 
of wood, with zinc plates and numerous 
skylights over the interior galleries. The 
machinery galleries of cach side are much 
the largest of the longitudinal ones, and 
have high roofs with side windows above 
the levels of the roofs on each side of 
them; but the four other galleries on 
each side of the building have quite 
low ceilings, which make one fear for 
the quality of the ventilation when the 
heat is at its greatest. 

In the interior of the quadrangular 
building is an open space about two 
hundred feet broad and nearly two thou- 
sand feet long, reaching from one vesti- 
bule to the other; and in this space are 
two rows of fine-art pavilions and a build- 
ing for the exhibition of the municipal 
works of the city. This isolated build- 
ing 1s In the central portion of the whole 
structure, the fine-art pavilions being ar- 
ranged in line with it, four in a group, the 
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salons of a group connected by lobbies 
and also with the large end-vestibules at 
the end upon which they abut. 

The French and foreign sides of the 
Exposition building on the Champ de 
Mars have frontages upon the interior 
court, and the facades of the foreign 
secuons are made ornamental and are 
intended to be characteristic of the 
countries. There is a great discrepancy 
in the space assigned to each: that of 
Great Britain is the longest, amounting 
to five hundred and forty feet in length, 
while the little territories of Luxembourg, 
Andorra, Monaco and San Marino, which 
are Clubbed together, have unitedly about 
twenty-five feet of frontage. In some 
cases the space assigned to a nation does 
not run back the full four hundred feet 
to the outside of the building, but it is in- 
tended that each shall have some part of 
the facade in this allée. Much taste and 
more expense have been lavished upon 
the architectural construction and embel- 
lishment of the facades, and the row re- 
minds one of the scenes in a theatre, 
where palace, cottage, mosque and jail 
stand side by side, giving a particolored 
effect as various as the different emotions 
which the respective buildings might be 
supposed to elicit. The English space be- 
ing so large, no single design was adopt- 
ed, as it could have but a monotonous 
effect, but the frontage was divided into 
five portions, each of which illustrates 
some style of villa or cottage architec- 
ture, and is separated from the adjoining 
one by garden-beds. The first, counting 
from the Salle de Ja Seine, is of the style 
of Queen Anne's reign. It is built of 
a patented imitation of red brickwork. 
Thin slabs of Portland cement concrete 
are faced with smaller slabs of red con- 
crete of the size of bricks and screwed to 
the wooden frame of the building. The 
house has tall casements in a bay with 
a balcony, and an entablature on top of 
the wall. The second house is the pa- 
vilion of the prince of Wales, and is of 
the Elizabethan style. It is built of rub- 
ble-work faced with colored plaster in im- 
itation of red brickwork and Bath-stone 
dressings. The front has niches for stat- 
uary, and above the windows are shield- 
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shaped panels for armorial bearings. The 
windows are in square clusters, with small 
lights in hexagonal leaden cames. The 
union jack flies from the staff. The third 
house is constructed of red brick and ter- 
ra-cotta, and is not specially characteris- 
tic of any period. It is, in fact, a jumble 
of the early Gothic with a Moorish entab- 
lature and a balustrade parapet. The 
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stained-glass casement windows are sur- 
mounted with circular lights in the arches. 
The fourth house is built of pitch-pine 
framework, enriched with carving and 
filled in with plaster panels—a style of 
construction known as “half-timbered 
work,”’ much employed in England from 
the fifteenth to the seventeenth century. 
This house is placed at the disposal of 











the Canadian commissioners. It has a 
large square two-story bay-window, with 
the customary small glass panes in cames 
of lozenge and other patterns, and Is per- 
haps the neatest and most cozy house in 


the row. The fifth is of the construction 
of an English country-house in the reign 
of William III. It is of timber, with stuc- 
co and rough-cast panels, and has a large 
bay- window in the second story, sur- 
mounted by a gable to the street and 
covering an old-fashioned stoop with 
seats on each side. The five houses 
have a pretty effect, and each has a 
home look. The fagades only are on 





exhibition, the interiors being private. 
They contrast with others in the “street” 
in the same way as the habits of the dif- 
ferent peoples. Some build their houses 
to retire into, and others to exhibit them- 
selves. Each nation being asked for the 
facade of a house, the Italian has built a 
portico where he can lounge, see and be 
seen: the Englishman has in all serenity 
represented what he deems comfort, and 
shuts the front door. 

The next in order is the United States 
house, which is plain and commodious: 
the latch-string would be out, but that the 
front door is everlastingly open. The 
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style is perhaps to advertise to the world 
that we have not yet had time to invent 
an order of architecture or devise any- 
thing adapted to our climate, which has 
extremes utterly unknown to our ances- 
tors in Britain. The building is light and 
airy, has office-rooms on each floor, and 
is described by one English paper as “a 
sort of school-building which combines 
elegance with usefulness.’’ Another pa- 
per states that “it exemplifies the utilita- 
rian notions of our Transatlantic cousins 
rather than any artistic intent.” These 
comments are as favorable as anything 
we ourselves can say: we accept the ver- 
dict with thanks and think we have got 
off pretty well. In the squareness of its 
general lines, with arched windows on 
the second floor and square tower over 
the centre, perhaps the architect thought 
it was Italian. Sixteen coats-of-arms on 
the outside excite admiration, 

The building of Norway and Sweden 
is a charming cottage of handsome and 
ample proportions. It has three sections: 
one of two stories with low-pitched roof, 
and gable to the street, a middle struc- 
ture with colonnade, and one of three 
stories with high-pitched roof. The win- 
dows are round-topped, made in an in- 
genious way, the upper member being 
an arched piece with sloping ends, to 
match the springing on the tops of the 
posts which divide the openings. The 
horizontal and vertical bands are enrich- 
ed by carving. 

The facade of Italy may be pronounced 
pretentious and disappointing. It is con- 
structed of various kinds of unpolished 
marble and terra-cotta panels. A tall 
archway is flanked by two wings having 
each two smaller arches, the entablatures 
of which are enriched, if we must so term 
it, with gaudy mosaic figures, portraits 
and heraldic bearings, while the spans 
of the arches surmount pyramidal groups 
of emblems, scientific, medical, lyrical 
and so forth. Red curtains with heavy 
eilt cords and tassels behind the arches 
throw the columns with composition (not 
Composite) capitals and theemblems into 
high relief. Beneath the centre arch is 
the armorial bearing of the country. The 
vestibules display statuary. 
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Japan has a quaint little house with a 
very massive gateway of solid timber, 
flanked by two characteristic fountains 
of terra-cotta. These represent stumps 
of trees, with gigantic lly-cups, leaves of 
water-lihes, and frogs in grotesque atti- 
tudes in and around the water. 

China has a grotesque house, painted 
in imitation of octagonal slate-colored 
bricks, covered with a pagoda-roof full 
of curves and points. The red door has 
rows of large knobs and is surmounted 
by colored and gilded carvings, repre- 
senting genii probably. The pointed flag 
has in a yellow field a blue dragon in the 
later stages of consumption, 

Spain has a Moorish building rich in 
gold and color—a central portion with 
Italian roof, and two colonnade side-sec- 
tions flanked by castellated towers. Five 
forms of arches span the doors and win- 
dows, and the artist has contrived to as- 
sociate all forms of ornament, running 
from an approach to the Greek fret 
down through the Arabesque to the 
Brussels carpet. 

Austro-Hungary has a long colonnade 
of white stone ornamented with black fil- 
igree-work and supported by columns in 
pairs. The entablature is surmounted by 
i row of statues, and the end-towers have 
parapets with balustrade. Thecolonnade, 
with a chocolate-brown back wall, affords 
shelter and relief for bronze and marble 
statuary. At each end of this fagade is 
atall flagstaff striped like a barber's pole, 
and so familiar to all who have visited 
the Austrian stations, at Trieste, for ex- 
ample. From it fhes the flag of horizon- 
tal stripes of red, white and green, with 
the shield of many quarterings and two 
angelic supporters. 

Russia has a log-and-frame house of 
somewhat more than average picturesque 
character. The projecting centres and 
wing -towers, the outside staircase, and 
roofs conical, flat, pyramidal, bulbous and 
Oriental, give it a miscellaneous toyshop 
appearance, characteristic perhaps of the 
mosaic character of the nation. Barye- 
boards and brackets of various cheap: 

patterns are plentifully strewed over the 
building. 

Passing from the Russian to the Swiss. 
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building suggests inevitably Mr. Man- 
talini’s description of his former cheres 
ainies: “The two countesses had no 
outline at all, and the dowager’s was a 
demmed outline.”’ A semicircular arch- 
way, over which is a high-flying arch 
with a roof of six slopes surmounted by 
a bell-tower and pinnacle roof; on the 
pillars two lions supporting a red shield 
with white Greek cross in the field; two 
wings with flat arches containing gor- 
geous stained-glass windows. But what 
avails description? There are twenty- 
two armorial bearings on the spandrils 
of the arches, beating the United States 
by six; but we had only room for the 
original thirteen, the United States and 
two more. Oh that they had granted 
us more space! High up aloft is the 
motto U2 pour tous, tous pour un, which 
was adopted by the French Commune. 

Belgium is pre-eminent in the whole 
row, if expense determines. This coun- 
try has about three times as much space 
in the building as the United States, 
and has worthily filled it. The Belgian 
facade on the “Street of Nations ”’ is re- 
puted to have cost nearly as much as the 
whole appropriation made by Congress 
for the United States exhibit. It is of 
dark red brick with gray stone quoins 
and corners and blue and gray marble 
pillars. The centre building is joined 
by two colonnades to a flanking tower 
at one end and an ornate gable at the 
other. The style is one familiar in the 
times when the great William of Orange 
was alive, and was to some extent intro- 
duced into England soon after another 
Wilham took the place of his bigoted 
father-in-law. It cannot be denied that 
the general effect is gray, sombre and un- 
comfortable—that it is too much crowd- 
ed with objects, and, though of admirable 
and enduring materials, suggests a spas- 
modic attempt to assimilate itself to the 
gala character of the occasion which call- 
ed it forth. It is the saturnine one of the 
row. Itis said that the pieces are num- 
bered for re-erection in some other place. 

Greece has an Athenian house painfully 
crude in color, white picked out with all 
the hues of the rainbow and some others, 
suggesting muddy coffee and chibouques. 
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Denmark has about twenty feet of 
front, utilized by a gable-end of brick 
with facings of imitation stone. | 

The Central American States have 
about sixty feet of yellow front, with 
three arched openings into the vesti- 
bule, which is flanked by a tower and 
a gable. 

Anam, Persia, Siam, Morocco and 
Tunis have unitedly a gingerbread af- 
fair of four distinct patterns —we can- 
not call them styles. Siam in the centre 
has a chocolate-colored tower picked out 
with silver, and surmounted by atriple pa- 
goda roof, whence floats the flag, a white 
elephant in a red field. The six feet of 
homeliness belonging to Tunis has a bal- 
cony of wood which neither reveals nor 
hides the almond-eyed whose supposed 
relatives are selling trumpery in booths 
on the other side of the Seine. 

Luxembourg, Andorra, Monaco and 
San Marino unite in a facade repre- 
senting the different styles of archi- 
tecture which prevail in the several 
states: I. A portion faintly suggesting 
the ancient palace of Luxembourg, to- 
day the residence of Prince Henry of 
Holland; 2. An entrance erected by the 
principality of Monaco as the model of 
that of the royal palace; 3. A window 
contributed by San Marino, and show- 
ing that the prevalent type in the little 
republic is more useful than ornamental ; 
4. A balustrade surmounting the facade, 
supplied by the republic of Andorra. 

Portueal has an imitation in cream- 
colored plaster of a Gothic church-en- 
trance, and a highly-enriched arch with 
flanking towers, whose canopied niches 
have figures of warriors and wise men. 

Holland shows an architecture of two 
hundred years ago, the counterpart of 
the houses we see in the old Dutch pic- 
tures. It is of dark red brick with stone 
courses, and a tall slate roof behind its 
balustered parapet. 

We are at the end of the Street of Na- 
tions, somewhat under a third of a mile 
in length. 

It is evening, and the sun in this lati- 
tude—for we are farther north than Que- 
bec—seems in no hurry to reach the hor- 
izon. Two hours ago the whistle sound- 
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ed ‘‘No more steam,” and the life of the 
building went out. 

of the show and d/ases or “used up,” ac- 
cording to their nationality, with exhibi- 
tions, have shrouded their cases in sack- 
cloth and gone to sip ordinaire, absinthe 
or bitter ale. I sit on a terrace of the 
Champ de Mars, the gorgeous building at 
my back, and look riverward. Before me 
stretches away the green carpet of sward 
one hundred feet wide and six hundred 
long, a broad level band of emerald reach- 
ing to the gravel approach to the Pont 
d‘Iéna, each side of which is guarded by 
a colossal figure of a man leading a horse. 
The gravel around the /afrs vert is black 
with the figures of those whom the fine- 
ness of the evening has induced to take 
a parting stroll in the ground before re- 
tiring. 

Flanking the gravel-walks the ground 
is more uneven, and Art, in imitation of 
the wilder aspects of Nature, has done 
what the hmited space permitted to en- 
hance the allied beauties of land and 
water, where 

Each gives each a double charm, 

Like pearls upon an Ethiop’s arm. 
On the left is a rockery and waterfall on 
no mean scale, with a romantic little lake 
in front. On the right a rocky island in 
a corresponding lake ts crowned with a 
thatched pavilion, the reflection of which 
shines broken in the water ruffled by 
the evening breeze. Groups of detached 
buildings hem in the view on each side, 
and their flags wave with the sky fora 
background. Paris is invisible: at this 
point the grounds are isolated from out- 
side view. 

Rising clear beyond the bridge, the 
approach to it on the other side hidden 
by the lowness of the point of view, 
stands the palace of the Trocadéro, a 
broad sweep of green covering the hill, 
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along whose summit are the widespread 


The attendants, tired ' wings of the colonnade, uniting at the 


central rotunda, of which the domed 
roof and square campaniles rise one 
hundred feet above all and dominate 
the middle of the picture. The traces 
of the indefatigable swarms of work- 
men are obliterated, except in the magi- 
cal and finished work. The spray of the 
fountains of the chateau d’eau drifts tu 
Iceward and hides at times patches of 
the velvety grass on the hill. The cen- 
tral jet plays sturdily, and from where | 
sit appears to reach the level of the sec- 
ond corridor of the rotunda. 

The eye fails to detect a single object, 
excepting the four statues on the bridge, 
which is not the creation of a few months. 
The hill bevond has been torn to pieces 
and sloped, and the palace built upon it. 
Every house in sight is new. The very 
ground in front on which I look down 
has been raised, and the terrace on which 
] sithas been built. The ponds have been 
excavated, the mimic rocky hills have 
been piled up, and the water led to the 
brink of the tiny precipice from the ar- 
tesian wells which supply this part of 
Paris. 

The hum of many voices and the dash 
of waters make a deep undertone, and 
one comes away with the feeling—not ex- 
actly that the scene is too good to last, 
but—of regret that the result of such lav- 
ish care should be ephemeral. In a few 
months all on the lett side of the river 
may again be parade - ground, and the 
thirty thousand troops which can be 
readily manceuvred upon it be getting 
ready for another conflict, while the pal- 
ace which the Genius of the Lamp had 
builded, as in a night, shall be a thing 
of the past, as if whirled away by the 
malevolent magician, 

EDWARD H. RNIGHY. 
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HILD! Such thou seemest to me that am more old 
In sorrow than in years, 

With that long pain that turns us bitter cold, 
Far worse than these hot tears 


Of thine, that fall so fast upon my breast. 
I know they ease thy grief: 

I know they comfort, and will bring thee rest, 
Thou poor wind-shaken leaf! 


Ah yes, thy storm will pass, thy skies will clear. 
Thou smilest beneath my kiss: 

Lift up the blue eyes cleansed by weeping, dear, 
Of every thought amiss. 


What seest thou, child, in these dry eyes of mine? 
Grief that hath spent its tears— 

Grief that its right to weeping must resign, 
Not told by days, but years. 


The bitterest is that weeping of the heart 
That mounts not to the eyes: 

In its lone chamber we sit down apart, 
And no one hears our cries. 


It comes to this with every deep, true soul: 
‘Tis neither kill nor cure, 

But a strong sorrow held in strong control, 
A girding to endure. 


For no such soul lives in this tangled world 
But, like Achilles’ heel, 

Hath in the quick a shaft too truly hurled— 
Flesh growing round the steel. 


And with its outcome would come all Life’s flood: 
Joy is so twined with pain, 

Sweetness and tears so blended in our blood, 
They will not part again. 


For at the last the heart grows round its grief, 
And holds it without strife: 

So used we are, we cry not for relief, 
For we know all of life. 


And this is why I kiss thy tear-wet eyes, 
Nor think thy grief so great. 

Thou untried child! at every fresh surprise 
Thy heart springs to the gate. 


HOWARD GLYNDON. 
Vou. XXII.—r11 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
OF THE LANDLADY’S DAUGHTER. 
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, ARLY in that December the land- 

lady’s daughter came home.  Per- 
cival could not fix the precise date, but 
he knew it was early in the month, be- 
cause about the eighth or ninth he was 
suddenly aware that he had more than 
once encountered a smile, a long curl 
and a pair of turquoise earrings on the 
stairs. He had noticed the earrings: 
he could speak positively as to them. 
He had seen turquoises before, and ta- 
ken little heed of them, but possibly his 
friends had happened to buy rather small 
ones. He felt pretty certain about the 
long curl. And he thought there was a 
smile, but he was not so absolutely sure 
of the smile. 

By the twelfth he was quite sure of it. 
It seemed to him that it was cold work 
for any one to be so continually on the 
stairs in December. The owner of the 
smile had said, “*Good-morning, Mr. 
Thorne.” 

On the thirteenth a question suggested 
itself to him: “Was she—could she be— 


always running up and down stairs? Or 
did it happen that just when he went out 
and came back—?” He balanced his 
pen in his fingers for a minute, and sat 
pondering. “Oh, confound it!’’ he said 
to himself, and went on writing. 

That evening he left the office to the 
minute, and hurried to Bellevue street. 
He got halfway up the stairs and met no 
one, but he heard a voice on the landing 
exclaim, ‘‘Go to old Fordham’s caddy, 
then, for you sha’n't— Oh, good gra- 
cious!’’ and there was a hurried rustle. 
He went more slowly the rest of the way, 
reflecting. Fordham was another lodger 
—elderly, as the voice had said. Perci- 
val went to his sitting-room and looked 
thoughtfully into his tea-caddy. It was 
nearly half full, and he calculated that, 
according to the ordinary rate of con- 
sumption, it should have been empty, 
and yet he had not been more sparing 
than usual. His landlady had told him 
where to get his tea: she said she found 
it cheap—it was a fine-flavored tea, and 
she always drank it. Percival supposed 
so, and wondered where old Fordham 
got his tea, and whether that was fine- 
flavored too. 

There was a giggle outside the door, 
a knock, and in answer to Percival's 
‘Come in,” the landlady’s daughter ap- 
peared. She explained that Emma had 
gone out shopping—IE-mma was the grimy 
girl who ordinarily waited on him—so, 
with a nervous little laugh, with a toss 
of the long curl, which was supposed to 
have got in the way somehow, and with 
the turquoise earrings quivering in the 
candlelight, she brought in the tray. She 
conveyed by her manner that it was a 
new and amusing experience in her life, 
but that the burden was almost more than 
her strength could support, and that she 
required assistance. Percival, who had 
stood up when she came in and thank- 
ed her gravely from his position on the 
hearthrug, came forward and swept some 
books and papers out of the way to make 
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room for her load. In so doing their 
hands touched—his white and beauti- 
fully shaped, hers clumsy and coarsely 
colored. (It was not poor Lydia's fault. 
She had written to more than one of 
those amiable editors who devote a col- 
umn or two in family magazines to set- 
tling questions of etiquette, giving reci- 
pes for pomades and puddings, and tell- 
ing you how you may take stains out of 
silk, get rid of freckles or know whether 
a young man means anything by his at- 
tentions. There had been a little para- 
graph beginning, “ L.’s hands are not as 
white as she could wish, and she asks us 
what she is to do. Wecan only recom- 
mend,” etc. Poor L. had tried every 
recommendation in faith and in vain, 
and was in a fair way to learn the hope- 
lessness of her quest.) 

The touch thrilled her with pleasure 
and Thorne with repugnance. He drew 
back, while she busied herself in arrang- 
ing his cup, saucer and plate. She drop- 
ped the spoon on the tray, scolded her- 
self for her own stupidity, looked up at 
him with a hurried apology, and laugh- 
ed. If she did not blush, she conveyed 
by her manner a sort of idea of blush- 
ing, and went out of the room with a final 
giggle, being confused by his opening the 
door for her. 

Percival breathed again, relieved from 
an oppression, and wondered what on 
earth had made her take an interest in 
his tea and him. Yet the reason was 
not far to seek. It was that tragic, mel- 
ancholy, hero’s face of his—he felt so 
little like a hero that it was hard for him 
to realize that he looked like one —his 
sombre eyes, which might have been 
those of an exile thinking of his home, 
the air of proud and rather old-fashion- 
ed courtesy which he had inherited from 
his grandfather the rector and developed 
for himself. Every girl is ready to find 
something of the prince in one who treats 
her with deference as if she were a prin- 
cess. Percival had an unconscious grace 
of bearing and attitude, and the consid- 
erable advantage of well-made clothes. 
Poverty had not yet reduced him to cheap 
coats and advertised trousers. And per- 
haps the crowning fascination in poor 
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Lydia's eyes was the slight, dark, silky 
moustache which emphasized without 
hiding his lps. 

Another rustling outside, a giggle and 
a whisper — Percival would have sworn 
that the whisper was Emma's if it had 
been possible that she could have left it 
behind her when she went out shopping 
—an ejaculation, “Gracious! I’ve black- 
ed my hand!’’ a pause, presumably for 
the purpose of removing the stain, and 
Lydia reappeared with the kettle. She 
poured a portion of its contents over the 
fender in her anxiety to plant it firmly 
on the fire. ‘‘Ohdear!”’ she exclaimed, 
‘how stupid of me! Oh, Mr. Thorne” 
—this half archly, half pensively, finger- 
ing the curl and surveying the steaming 
pool —“I’m afraid you'll wish Emma 
hadn't gone out: such a mess as I've 
made of it! What will you think of 
me ?”’ 

“Pray, don’t trouble yourself,"’ said 
Percival. ‘‘ The fender can’t signify, ex- 
cept perhaps from Emma's point of view. 
It doesn’t interfere with my comfort, I as- 
sure you.” | 

She departed, only half convinced. 
Percival, with another sigh of relief, pro- 
ceeded to make the tea. The water was 
boiling and the fire good. Emma was 
apt to seta chilly kettle on a glimmer- 
ing spark, but Lydia treated him better. 
The bit of cold meat on the table look- 
ed bigger than he expected, the butter 
wore a Cheerful sprig of green. Perci- 
val saw his advantages, but he thought 
them dearly bought, especially as he had 
to take a turn upand down Bellevue street 
while the table was cleared. 

After that day it was astonishing how 
often Emma went out shopping or was 
busy, or had a bad finger or a bad foot, 
or was helping ma with something or 
other, or hadn’t made herself tidy, so 
that Lydia had to wait on Mr. Thorne. 
But it was always with the same air of its 
being something very droll and amusing 
to do, and there were always some art- 
less mistakes which required giggling 
apologies. Nor could he doubt that he 
was in her thoughts during his absence. 
She had a piano down stairs on which 
she accompanied herself as she sang, 
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but she found time for domestic cares. 
His buttons were carefully sewn on and 
his fire was always bright. One evening 
his table was adorned with a bright blue 
vase—as blue as Lydia’s earrings—filled 
with dried grasses and paper flowers. 
He gazed blankly at it in unspeakable 
horror, and then paced up and down the 
room, wondering how he should endure 
life with it continually before his eyes. 
Some books lay on a side-table, and as 
he passed he looked absently at them 
and halted. On his Shelley, slightly 
askew, as if to preclude all thought of 
care and design, lay a little volume 
bound in dingy white and gold. Per- 
cival did not touch it, but he stooped 
and read the title, 7Z#e Language of 
flowers, and saw that—purely by acci- 
dent of course—a leaf was doubled down 
as if to mark a place. He straightened 
himself again, and his proud lip curled 
in disgust as he glanced from the tawdry 
flowers to the tawdry book. And from 
below came suddenly the jingling notes 
of Lydia's piano and Lydia's voice—not 
exactly harsh and only occasionally out 
of tune, but with something hopelessly 
vulgar in its intonation —singing her fa- 
vorite song— 


Oh, if I had some one to love me, 
My troubles and trials to share! 








Percival turned his back on the blue 
vase and the little book, and flinging 
himself into a chair before the fire sick- 
ened at the thought of the life he was 
doomed to lead. Lydia, who was just 
mounting with a little uncertainty to a 
high note, was a good girl in her way, 
and good-looking, and had a kind sym- 
pathy for him in his evident loneliness. 
But was she to be the highest type of 
womanhood that he would meet hence- 
forth? And was Bellevue street to be 
his world? He glided into a mournful 
dream of Brackenhill, which would nev- 
er be his, and of Sissy, who had loved 
him so well, yet failed to love him alto- 
vether—Sissy, who had begged for her 
freedom with such tender pain in her 
voice while she pierced him s0 cruelly 
with her frightened eyes. Percival look- 
ed very stern in his sadness as he sat 
brooding over his fire, while from the 
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room below came a triumphant burst 
of song— 
But I will marry my own love, 
For true of heart am I. 

Sometimes he would picture to him- 
self the future which lay before Horace’s 
three-months-old child, whose little life 
already played so all-important a part 
in his own destiny. He had questioned 
Hammond about him, and Hammond 
had replied that he heard that Lottie and 
the boy were both doing well. ‘They 
say that the child is a regular Blake, just 
like Lottie herself,’ said Godfrey, ‘and 
doesn't look like a Thorne at all.” Per- 
cival thought, not unkindly, of Lottie’s 
boy, of Lottie’s great clear eyes in an 
innocent baby face, and imagined him 
erowing up shm and tall, to range the 
woods of Brackenhill in future years 
as Lottie herself had wandered in the 
copses about Fordborough. And yet 
sometimes he could not but think of the 
change that it might make if little James 
William Thorne were to die. Horace 
was very ill, they said: Brackenhill was 
shut up, and they had all gone to win- 
ter abroad. The doctors had declared 
that there was nota chance for him in 
England. 

At this time Percival kept a sort of 
rough diary. Here is a leaf from it: 
“Tam much troubled by a certain little 
devil who comes as soon as I am safely 
in bed and sits on my pillow. He flat- 
tens it abominably, or else I do it my- 
self tossing about in my impatience. 
He is quite still for a minute or two, 
and I try my best to think he isn't there 
at all. Then he stoops down and whis- 
pers in my ear ‘Convulsions!’ and starts 
up again like india-rubber. I won't lis- 
ten. I recall some tune or other: it 
won't come, and there is a hitch, a hor- 
rible blank, in the midst of which he is 
down again—I knew he would be—sug- 
gesting ‘Croup.’ J repeat some bit of a 
poem, but it won't do: what is the next 
line? I think of old days with my father, 
when 1 knew nothing of Brackenhill: I 
try to remember my mother’s face. Tam 
getting on very well, but all at once I be- 
come conscious that he has been for some 
time murmuring, as to himself, ‘ Whoop- 
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ing-cough and scarlet fever—scarlet fe- 
ver.’ I grow fierce, and say, ‘I pray God 
he may escape them all!’ To which he 
softly replies, ‘His grandfather died—his 
father is dying—of decline.’ 

‘‘T roll over to the other side, and en- 
counter him or his twin brother there. 
A perfectly silent little devil .this time, 
with a faculty for calling up pictures. 
He shows me the office: I see it, I smell 
it, with its flaring gaslights and sickly at- 
mosphere. Then he shows me the long 
drawing-room at Brackenhill, the quaint 
old furniture, the pictures on the walls, 
the terrace with its balustrade and balls 
of mossy stone, and through the win- 
dows come odors of jasmine and roses 
and far-off fields, while inside there is the 
sweetness of dried blossoms and spices in 
the great china jars. A moment more 
and it is Bellevue street, with its rows 
of hideous whited houses. And then 
again it is a river, curving swiftly and 
grandly between its castled rocks, or a 
bridge of many arches in the twilight, 
and the lights coming out one by one 
in the old walled town, and the road 
and river travelling one knows not 
where, into regions just falling asleep 
in the quiet dusk. Or there is a holi- 
day crowd, a moonlit ferry, steep wood- 
ed hills, and songs and laughter which 
echo in the streets and float across the 
tide. Or the Alps, keenly cut against 
the infinite depth of blue, with a white- 
ness and a far-off glory no tongue can 
utter. Orasolemn cathedral, or a busy 
town piled up, with church and castle 
high aloft and a still, transparent lake 
below. But through it all, and under- 
lying it all, is Bellevue street, with the 
dirty men and women, who scream and 
shout at each other and wrangle in its 
filthy courts and alleys. Still, God knows 
that I don’t repent, and that I wish my 
little cousin well.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
WANTED—AN ORGANIST. 


IN later days Percival looked back to 
that Christmas as his worst and darkest 
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he swore to himself that-he would never 
give in—that Horace should never know 
him otherwise than self-sufficient, should 
never think that but for Mrs. Middle- 
ton’s or Godfrey Hammond’s charity he 
might have had his cousin as a pension- 
er. Brooding on thoughts such as these, 
he sauntered moodily beneath the lamps 
when the new year was but two days old. 

His progress was stopped by a little 
crowd collected on the pavement. There 
was a concert, and a string of carriages 
stretched halfway down the street. Just 
as Percival came up, a girl in white and 
amber, with flowers in her hair, flitted 
hurriedly across the path and up the 
steps, and stood glancing back while a 
fair-haired, faultlessly-dressed young 
man helped her mother to alight. The 
father came last, sleek, stout and im- 
portant. The old people went on in 
front, and the girl followed with her 
cavalier, looking up at him and mak- 
ing some bright little speech as they 
vanished into the building. Percival 
stood and gazed for a moment, then 
turned round and hurried out of the 
crowd. The grace and freshness and 
happy beauty of the girl had roused a 
fierce longing in his heart. He wanted 
to touch a lady’s hand again, to hear 
the delicate accents of a lady’s voice. 
He remembered how he used to dress 
himself as that fair-haired young man 
was dressed, and escort Aunt Harriet 
and Sissy to Fordborough entertain- 
ments, where the best places were al- 
ways kept for the Brackenhill party. It 
was dull enough sometimes, yet how he 
longed for one such evening now —to 
hand the cups once again at afternoon 
tea, to talk just a little with some girl on 
the old terms of equality! The longing 
was not the less real, and even passion- 
ate, that it seemed to Thorne himself to 
be utterly absurd. He mocked at him- 
self as he walked the streets for a couple 
of hours, and then went back when the 
concert was just over and the people 
coming away. He watched till the girl 
appeared. She looked a little tired, he 
fancied. As she came out into the chill 
night air she drew a soft white cloak 


time. His pride had grown morbid, and | round her, and went by, quite uncon- 
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scious of the dark young man who stood 
near the door and followed her with his 
eyes. The sombre apparition might have 
startled her had she noticed it, though 
Percival was only gazing at the ghost of 
his dead life, and, having seen it, disap- 
peared into the shadows once more. 
‘The night is darkest before the morn.” 
In Percival’s case this was true, for the 
next day brought a new interest and hope. 
A letter came from Godfrey Hammond, 
through which he glanced wearily till he 
came to a paragraph about the Lisles: 
Hammond had seen a good deal of them 
lately. ‘Their father treated you shame- 
fully,” he wrote, “but, after all, it is hard- 
er still on his children.”’ (“Good Heav- 
ens! Does he suppose I have a grudge 
against them?’ said Percival to himself, 
and laughed with mingled irritation and 
amazement.) ‘‘ Young Lisle wants a sit- 
uation as organist somewhere where he 
might give lessons and make an income 
so, but we can’t hear of anything suitable. 
People say the boy is a musical genius, 
and will do wonders, but, for my part, I 
doubt it. He may, however, and in that 
case there will be a line in his biography 
to the effect that I ‘was one of the first 
to discern,’ etc., which may be gratifying 
to me in my second childhood.” 
Percival laid the letter on the table 
and looked up with kindling eyes. 
Only a few minutes’ walk from Belle- 
vue street was St. Sylvester’s, a large 
district church. The building was a dis- 
tinguished example of cheap ecclesias- 
tical work, with stripes and other pretty 
patterns in different colored bricks, and 
varnished deal fittings and patent cor- 
rugated roofing. All that could be done 
to stimulate devotion by means of texts 
painted in red and blue had been done, 
and St. Sylvester's, within and without, 
was one of those nineteenth-century 
churches which will doubtless be stud- 
ied with interest and wonder by the ar- 
chitect of a future age if they can only 
contrive to stand up till he comes. The 
incumbent was High Church, as a mat- 
ter of course, and musical, more than as 
a matter of course. Percival looked up 
from his letter with a sudden remem- 
brance that Mr. Clifton was advertising 
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for an organist, and on his way to the 
office he stopped to make inquiries at 
the High Church bookseller’s and to 
post a line to Hammond. How if this 
should suit Bertie Lisle? He tried hard 
not to think too much about it, but the 
mere possibility that the bright young 
fellow, with his day-dreams, his unfin- 
ished opera, his pleasant voice and hap- 
pily thoughtless talk, might come into 
his life gave Percival a new interest in 
it. Bertie had been a favorite of his 
years before, when he used to go some- 
times to Mr. Lisle’s. He still thought of 
him as little more than a boy—the boy 
who used to play to him in the twilight 
—and he had some trouble to realize 
that Bertie must be nearly two and twen- 
ty. If heshould come— But most likely 
he would not come. It seemed a shame 
even to wish to shut up the young musi- 
cian, with his love for all that was beau- 
tiful and bright, in that grimy town. 
Thorne resolved that he would not wish 
it, but he opened Hammond's next let- 
ter with unusual eagerness. Godfrey said 
they thought it sounded well, especially 
as when he named Brenthill it appeared 
that the Lisles had some sort of acquaint- 
ance living there, an old friend of theit 
mother's, he believed, which naturally 
gave them an interest in the place. Ber- 
tie had written to Mr. Clifton, who would 
very shortly be in town, and had made an 
appointment to meet him. 

The next news came in a note from 
Lisle himself. On the first page there 
was a pen-and-ink portrait of the in- 
cumbent of St. Sylvester's with a nim- 
bus, and it was elaborately dated “ Fes- 
tival of St. Hilary.” 

“It is all as good as settled,’’ was his 
triumphant announcement, “and we are 
in luck’s way, for Judith thinks she has 
heard of something for herself too. You 
will see from my sketch that I have had 
my interview with Mr. Clifton. He ts 
quite delighted with me. <A great judge 
of character, that man! He is to write 
to one or two references I gave him, but 
they are sure to be all right, for my 
friends have been so bored with me and 
my prospects for the last few weeks that 
they would swear to my fitness for heav- 
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en if it would only send me there, I ra- 
ther think, however, that St. Sylvester's 
will suit me better for a little while. His 
Reverence is going to look me up some 
pupils, and I have bought a Church- 
man's almanac, and am thinking about 
starting an oratorio instead of my opera. 
Wasn't it strange that when your letter 
came from Brenthill we should remem- 
ber that an old friend of my mother’s 
lived there? Judith and she have been 
writing to each other ever since. Clifton 
is evidently undergoing tortures with the 
man he has got now, so I should not won- 
der if we are at Brenthill in a few days. 
It will be better for my chance of pupils 
too. I shall look you up without fail, and 
expect you to know everything about 
lodgings. How about Bellevue street? 
Are you far from St. Sylvester’s ?” 

Thorne read the letter carefully, and 
drew from it two conclusions and a per- 
plexity. He concluded that Bertie Lisle’s 
elastic spirits had quickly recovered the 
shock of his father’s failure and flight, 
and that he had not the faintest idea 
that any property of his—Percival’s— 
had gone down in the wreck. So much 
the better. 

His perplexity was, What was Miss 
Lisle going to do? Could the “we’’ who 
were to arrive imply that she meant to 
accompany her brother? And what was 
the something she had heard of for her- 
self? The words haunted him. Was the 
ruin so complete that she too must face 
the world and earn her own living? A 
sense of cruel wrong stirred in his in- 
most’ soul. 

He made up his mind at last that she 
was coming to establish Bertie in his 
lodgings before she went on her own 
way. He offered any help in his power 
when he answered the letter, but he add- 
ed a postscript: ‘Don’t think of Bellevue 
street: you wouldn't like it.’ He heard 
no more till one day he came back to his 
early dinner and found a sealed enve- 
lope on his table. It contained a half 
sheet of paper, on which Bertie had 
scrawled in pencil, ““ Why did you abuse 
Bellevue street? We think it will do. 
And why didn’t you say there were 
rooms in this very house? We have 
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taken them, so there is an end of your 
peaceful solitude. I’m going to practise 
for ever and ever. If you don’t like it 
there’s no reason why you shouldn't 
leave: it’s a free country, they say.” 

Percival looked round his room. She 
had been there, then ?—perhaps had stood 
where he was standing. His glance fell 
on the turquoise-blue vase and the arti- 
ficial flowers, and he colored asif he were 
Lydia's accomplice. Had she seen those 
and the Language of Flowers ? 

As if his thought had summoned her, 
Lydia herself appeared to lay the cloth for 
his dinner. She looked quickly round: 
‘Did you see your note, Mr. Thorne ?”’ 

“Thank you, yes,” said Percival. 

‘‘T supposed it was right to show them 
in here to write it—wasn’t it?”’ she asked 
after a pause. ‘He said he knew you 
very well.” 

“Quite right, certainly.” 

““A very pleasant-spoken young gen- 
tleman, ain't he?” said Miss Bryant, set- 
ting down a salt-cellar. 

‘Very,’ said Percival. 

“Coming to play the High Church or- 
gan, he tells me,’’ Lydia continued, as if 
the instrument in question were somehow 
saturated with ritualism. 

“Yes—at St. Sylvester’s.” 

Lydia looked at him, but he was gaz- 
ing into the fire. She went out, came 
back with a dish, shook her curl out of 
the way, and tried again: “I suppose 
we're to thank you for recommending 
the lodgings—ain’t we, Mr. Thorne? 
I’m sure ma’s much obliged to you. 
And I’m glad” —this with a bashful 
glance —‘“‘that you felt you could. It 
seems as if we'd given satisfaction.” 

Certainly,” said Percival. ‘‘ But you 
mustn’t thank me in this case, Miss Bry- 
ant. I really didn’t know what sort of 
lodgings my friend wanted. But of 
course I’m glad Mr. Lisle is coming 
here.” 

“And ain’t you glad Miss Lisle is 
coming too, Mr. Thorne?” said Lydia 
very archly. But she watched him, 
lynx-eyed. 

He uttered no word of surprise, but he 
could not quite control the muscles of his 
face, and a momentary light leapt into 
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his eyes. “I wasn’t aware Miss Lisle 
was coming,” he said. 

Lydia believed him. “That's true,” 
she thought, ‘but you're precious glad.” 
And she added aloud, ‘ Then the pleas- 
ure comes all the more unexpected, don't 
it?’ She looked sideways at Percival 
and lowered her voice: “P’r’aps Miss 
Lisle meant a little surprise.”’ 

Percival returned her glance with a 
grave scorn which she hardly under- 
stood. ‘My dinner is ready ?” he said. 
“Thank you, Miss Bryant.’’ And Lyd- 
ia flounced out of the room, half indig- 
nant, half sorrowful: “//e didn't know— 
that’s true. But se knows what she’s 
after, very well. Don't tell me!’’ To 
Lydia, at this moment, it seemed as if 
every girl must be seeking what she 
sought. ‘And I call it very bold of her 
to come poking herself where she isn’t 
wanted—running after a young man. 
I’d be ashamed.” A longing to scratch 
Miss Lisle’s face was mixed with a long- 
ing to have a good cry, for she was hon- 
estly suffering the pangs of unrequited 
love. It is true that it was not for the 
first time. The curl, the earrings, the 
songs, the Language of Flowers, had 
done duty more than once before. But 
wounds may be painful without being 
deep, although the fact of these former 
healings might prevent all fear of any 
fatal ending to this later love. Lydia 
was very unhappy as she went down 
stairs, though if another hero could be 
found she was perhaps half conscious 
that the melancholy part of her present 
love-story might be somewhat abridged. 

The streets seemed changed to Perci- 
val as he went back to his work. Their 
ugliness was as bare and as repulsive as 
ever, but he understood now that the 
houses might hold human beings, his 
brothers and his sisters, since some one 
roof among them sheltered Judith Lisle. 
Thus he emerged from the alien swarm 
amid which he had walked in solitude so 
many days. Above the dull and miry 
ways were the beauty of her gray-blue 
eyes and the glory of her golden hair. 
He felt as if a white dove had lighted 
on the town, yet he laughed at his own 
feelings; for what did he know of her? 
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He had seen her twice, and her father 
had swindled him out of his money. 

Never had his work seemed so tedious, 
and never had he hurried so quickly to 
Bellevue street as he did when it was 
over. The door of No. 13 stood open, 
and young Lisle stood on the threshold. 
There was no mistaking him. His face 
had changed from the beautiful choris- 
ter type of two or three years earlier, but 
Percival thought him handsomer than 
ever. He ceased his soft whistling and 
held out his hand: “Thorne! Atlast! I 
was looking out for you the other way.” 

Thorne could hardly find time to greet 
him before he questioned eagerly, “You 
have really taken the rooms here?” 

‘Really and truly. What's wrong? 
Anything against the landlady ?” 

“No,’’ said Percival. ‘‘She’s honest 
enough, and fairly obliging, and all the 
rest of it. But then your sister is not 
coming here to live with you, as they 
told me? That was a mistake?” 

“Not a bit of it. She’s coming: in 
fact, she’s here.”’ 

‘In Bellevue street?’ Percival look- 
ed up and down the dreary thorough- 
fare. ‘‘But, Lisle, what a place to bring 
her to!” 

‘Beggars mustn't be choosers,”’ said 
Bertic. “We are not exactly what you 
would call rolling in riches just now. 
And Bellevue street happens to be about 
midway between St. Sylvester's and Stan- 
don Square, so it will suit us both.” 

‘Standon Square?” Percival repeated. 

“Yes. Oh, didn't I tell you? My moth- 
er came to school at Brenthill. It was her 
old schoolmistress we remembered lived 
here when we had your letter. So we 
wrote to her, and the old dear not only 
promised me some pupils, but it 1s set- 
tled that Judith is to go and teach there 
every day. Judith thinks we ought to 
stick to one another, we two.” 

“You're a lucky fellow,’ said Perci- 
val. ‘You don’t know, and won't know, 
what loneliness is here.” 

“But how do you come to know any- 
thing about it? That's what I can’t un- 
derstand. I thought your grandfather 
died last summer?” 

“So he did.” 
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“I didn’t, you see.” 


But I thought you were to come in 


for no end of money ?”’ 


always allowed you a 
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““SHE DREW A SOFT WHITE CLOAK ROUND HER, AND WENT BY.’’—Page 173. 
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“No, but I found I must. 
I’m not on the best terms with my cou- 
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sin at Brackenhill, and I made up my 
mind to be independent. Consequently, 
I’m a clerk—a copying-clerk, you under- 
stand —in a lawyer's office here — Fer- 
guson's in Fisher street—and I lodge 
accordingly.” 

‘I’m very sorry,’ said Bertie. 

‘‘Hammond knows all about it,”’ the 
other went on, ‘but nobody else does.” 

“IT was afraid there was something 
wrong,’ said Bertie—‘ wrong for you, I 
mean. From our point of view it is 
very lucky that circumstances have sent 
you here. But I hope your prospects 
may brighten; not directly —I can't 
manage to hope that—but soon.” 

Percival smiled. ‘“ Meanwhile,” he 
said with a quiet earnestness of tone, 
‘if there is anything I can do to help 
you or Miss Lisle, you will let me do it.” 

‘Certainly,”’ said Bertie. ““We are go- 
ing out now to look for a grocer. Sup- 
pose you come and show us one.” 

‘I’m very much at your service. What 
are you looking at?’ 

‘“Why—you’ll pardon my mentioning 
it— you have got the biggest smut on 
rour left cheek that I’ve seen since I 
came here. They attain to a remark- 
able size in Brenthill, have you noticed?” 
Bertie spoke with eager interest, as if he 
had become quite a connoisseur in smuts. 
“Yes, that’s it. I'll look Judith up, and 
tell her you are going with us.” 

Percival fled up stairs, more discom- 
posed by that unlucky black than he 
would have thought possible. When 
he had made sure that he was tolerably 
presentable he waited by his open door 
till his fellow-lodgers appeared, and then 
stepped out on the landing to meet them. 
Miss Lisle, dressed very simply in black, 
stood drawing on her glove. A smile 
dawned on her face when her eyes met 
Percival’s, and, greeting him in her low 
distinct tones, she held out her white 
right hand, still ungloved. He took it 
with grave reverence, for Judith Lisle 
had once touched his faint dream of a 
woman who should be brave with sweet 
heroism, tender and true. They had 
scarcely exchanged a dozen words in 
their lives, but he had said to himself, 
‘If I were an artist 1 would paint my 
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ideal with a face like that;’’ and the 
memory, with its underlying poetry, 
sprang to life again as his glance en- 
countered hers. Percival felt the vague 
poem, though Bertie was at his elbow 
chattering about shops, and though he 
himself had hardly got over the intol- 
erable remembrance of that smut. 

When they were in the street Miss 
Lisle looked eagerly about her, and ask- 
ed as they turned a corner, “ Will this be 
our way to St. Sylvester's ?”’ 


‘Yes. J] suppose Bertie will make his 
début next Sunday? I must come and 
hear him.” 


“Of course you must,”’ said Lisle. 
“Where do you generally go?” 

‘Well, for a walk generally. Some- 
times it ends in some outlying church, 
sometimes not.” 

“Oh, but it’s your duty to attend your 
parish church when I play there. I 
suppose St. Sylvester's zs your parish 
church ?” 

‘Not a bit of it. St. Andrew's occu- 
pies that proud position. I've been there 
three times, I think.”’ 

‘“And what sort of a place is that ?”’ 
said Miss Lisle. 

‘The dreariest, dustiest, emptiest place 
imaginable,” Percival answered, turning 
quickly toward her. ‘There's an old 
clergyman, without a tooth in his head, 
who mumbles something which the con- 
gregation seem to take for granted is the 
service. Perhaps he means it for that: 
I don’t know. He’s the curate, I think, 
come to help the rector, who is getting 
just a little past his work. I don’t re- 
member that I ever saw the rector.” 

‘But does any one go?” 

“Well, there’s the clerk,’’ said Perci- 
val thoughtfully; “and there’s a weekly 
dole of bread left to fourteen poor men 
and fourteen poor women of the parish. 


| They must be of good character and 


above the age of sixty-five. It is given 
away after the afternoon service. When 
I have been there, there has always been 
a congregation of thirty, without reckon- 
ing the clergyman.’’ He paused in his 
walk. ‘Didn't you want a grocer, Miss 
Lisle? I don’t do much of my shopping, 
but I believe this place is as good as any.” 
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Judith went in, and the two young 
men waited outside. In something less 
than half a minute Lisle showed signs 
of impatience. He inspected the gro- 
cer’s stock of goods through the window, 
and extended his examination to a toy- 
shop beyond, where he seemed partic- 
ularly interested in a small and curly 
lamb which stood in a pasture of green 
paint and possessed an underground 
squeak or baa. Finally, he returned to 
Thorne. ‘ You like waiting, don’t you ?” 
he said. 

“IT don't mind it.”’ 

‘“And I do: that’s just the difference. 
Is there a stationer’s handy ?”’ 

‘At the end of the street, the first turn- 
ing to the left.” 

‘IT want some music-paper: I can get 
it before Judith has done ordering in her 
_ supplies if I go at once.” 

‘*Go, then: you can’t missit. I'll wait 
here for Miss Lisle, and we'll come and 
meet you if you are not back.” 

When Judith came out she looked 
round in some surprise: ‘ What has be- 
come of Bertie, Mr. Thorne ?” 

“Gone to the bookseller'’s,”’ said Perci- 
val: ‘shall we walk on and meet him ?” 

They went together down the gray, 
slushy street. The wayfarers seemed 
unusually coarse and jostling that even- 
ing, Percival thought, the pavement pe- 
culiarly miry, the flaring gaslights very 
cruel to the unloveliness of the scene. 

‘“Mr. Thorne,” Judith began, “I am 
glad of this opportunity. We haven't 
met many times before to-day.”’ 

‘Twice,’ said Percival. 

She looked at him, a faint light of 
surprise in her eyes. ‘Ah! twice,’’ she 
repeated. “But you know Bertie well. 
You used often to come at one time, 
when I was away ?” 

‘*Oh yes, I saw a good deal of Bertie,” 
he replied, remembering how he had 
taken a fancy to the boy. 

‘And he used to talk to me about you. 
I don't feel as if we were quite strangers, 
Mr. Thorne.” 

‘Indeed, I hope not,” said Percival, 
eluding a baker’s boy and reappearing 
at her side. 

‘I’ve another reason for the feeling, 
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too, besides Bertie’s talk,’’ she went on. 
“Once, six or seven years ago, I saw 
your father.’ He came in one evening, 
about some business I think, and I still 
remember the very tone in which he 
talked of you. I was only a school-girl 
then, but I could not help understand- 
ing something of what you were to him.” 

‘‘He was too good to me," said Perci- 
val, and his heart was very full. Those 
bygone days with his father, which had 
drifted so far into the past, seemed sud- 
denly brought near by Judith's words, 
and he felt the warmth of the old ten- 
derness once more. 

‘So I was very glad to find you here,”’ 
she said. ‘‘For Bertie’s sake, not for 
yours. I am so grieved that you should 
have been so unfortunate !’" She looked 
up at him with eyes which questioned 
and wondered and doubted all at once. 

But a small girl, staring at the shop- 
windows, drove a perambulator straight 
at Percival’s legs. With a laugh he 
stepped into the roadway to escape the 
peril, and came back: ‘Don’t grieve 
about me, Miss Lisle. It couldn’t be 
helped, and I have no right to com- 
plain.’’ These were his spoken words: 
his unspoken thought was that it served 
him right for being such a fool as to trust 
her father. ‘It’s worse for you, I think, 
and harder,’’ he went on; “and if you 
are so brave—” 

“It’s for Bertie if Iam,’’ she said quick- 
ly: “itis very hard on him. We have 
spoilt him, I’m afraid, and now he will 
feel it so terribly. For people cannot be 
the same to us: how should they, Mr. 
Thorne? Some of our friends have been 
very good—no one could be kinder than 
Miss Crawford—but itis a dreadful change 
for Bertie. And I have been afraid of 
what he would do if he went where he 
had no companions. A sister is so help- 
less! So I was very thankful when your 
lettercame. But Iam sorry for you, Mr. 
Thorne. He told me just now—" 

“But, as that can't be helped,” said 
Percival, ‘‘be glad for my sake too. I 
have been very lonely.” 

She looked up at him and smiled. “He 
insisted on going to Bellevue street the 
first thing this morning,” she said. “I 
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don't think any other lodgings would 
have suited him.” 

“But they are not good enough for 
you.” 

‘Oh yes, they are, and near Standon 
Square, too: I shall only have seven or 
eight minutes’ walk to my work. Ishould 
not have liked— Oh, here he is !—Ber- 
tie, this is cool of you, deserting me in 
this fashion!” 

‘Why, of course you were all right 
with Thorne, and he asked me to let 
him help me in any way he could. I 
like to take a man at his word.” 

‘“ By all means take me at mine,” said 
Percival. 

“Help you?” said Judith to her broth- 
er. ‘‘Am [sucha terrible burden, then ?”’ 

‘““No,”’ Thorne exclaimed. ‘Bertie is 
a clever fellow: he lets me share his 
privileges first, that I mayn’t back out 
of sharing any troubles later.” 

‘Are you going to save him trouble 
by making his pretty speeches for him, 
too?” Judith inquired with a smile. “You 
are indeed a friend in need.”’ 

They had turned back, and were walk- 
ing toward Bellevue street. As they went 
into No, 13 they encountered Miss Bry- 
ant in the passage. She glanced loftily 
at Miss Lisle as she swept by, but she 
turned and fixed a look of reproachful 
tenderness on Percival Thorne. He 
knew that he was guiltless in the mat- 
ter, and yet in Judith’s presence he felt 
guilty and humiliated beneath Lydia's 
ostentatiously mournful gaze. The idea 
that she would probably be jealous of 
Miss Lisle flashed into his mind, to his 
utter disgust and dismay. He turned 
into his own room and flung himself 
into a chair, only to find, a few minutes 
later, that he was staring blankly at 
Lydia's blue vase. But for the Lisles, 
he might almost have been driven from 
Bellevue street by its mere presence on 
the table. It was beginning to haunt 
him: it mingled in his dreams, and he 
had drawn its hideous shape absently on 
the edge of his blotting-paper. Let him be 
where he might, it lay, a light-blue burden, 
on his mind. It was not the vase only, but 
he felt that it implied Lydia herself, curl, 
turquoise earrings, smile and all, and on 
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the evening of his meeting with Judith 
Lisle the thought was doubly hateful. 


“CHAPTER XXXVII. 
LYDIA REARRANGES HER CAP, 


THUS, as the days lengthened, and the 
winter, bitter though it was, began to give 
faint promise of sunlight to come, Per- 
cival entered on his new life and felt the 
gladness of returning spring. At the be- 
ginning of winter our glances are back- 
ward: we are like spendthrifts who have 
wasted all in days of bygone splendor. 
We sit, pinched and poverty-stricken, by 
our little light of fire and candle, remem- 
bering how the whole land was full of 
warmth and golden gladness in our 
lavish prime. But our feelings changeas 
the days grow clear and keen and long. 
This very year has yet to wear its crown 
of blossom. Its inheritance is to come, 
and all is fresh and wonderful. We 
would not ask the bygone summer for 
one day more, for we have the beauty 
of promise, instead of that beauty of 
long triumph which is heavy and over- 
ripe, and with March at hand we can- 
not desire September. 

Percival's new life was cold and stern 
as the February weather, but it had its 
flitting gleams of grace and beauty in 
brief words or passing looks exchanged 
with Judith Lisle. He was no lover, to 
pine for more than Fate vouchsafed. It 
seemed to him that the knowledge that 
he might see her was almost enough; 
and it was well it should be so, for he 
met her very seldom. She went regu- 
larly to Standon Square, and came home 
late and tired. She had one half-holi- 
day in the week, but Miss Crawford had 
recommended her to a lady whose eld- 
est girl was dull and backward at her 
music, and she spent a great part of that 
afternoon in teaching Janie Barton. Ber- 
tie was indignant: “Why should you, 
who have an ear and a soul for music, 
be tortured by such an incapable as 
that? Let them find some one else to 
teach her.” 

‘“And some one else to take the mon- 
ey! Besides, Mrs. Barton is so kind—” 
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Bertie, who was lying on three chairs 
in front of the fire, sat up directly and 
looked resigned: “* That's it! now for it! 
No one is so good as Mrs. Barton, except 
Miss Crawford; and no one is anything 
like Miss Crawford, except Mrs. Barton. 
Oh, I know! And old Clifton is the first 
and best of men. And so you lavish 
your gratitude on them — Judith, why 
are all our benefactors such awful guys? 
—while they ought to be thanking their 
stars they’ve got us!” 

‘‘Nonsense, Bertie !"’ 

‘’Tisn’t nonsense. Aren't you better 
than lam? And old Clifton is very lucky 
to get such an organist. I think he is 
thankful, but I wish he wouldn't show 
it by asking me to tea again.” 

“Don’t complain of Mr. Clifton,’’ said 
Judith. “You are very fortunate, if you 
only knew it.” 

‘“‘Am I? Then suppose you go to tea 
with him if you are so fond of him. I 
rather think I shall have a severe cold 
coming on next Tuesday.” 

Judith said no more, being tolerably 
sure that when Tuesday came Bertie 
would go. But she was not quite hap- 
py about him. She lived as if she idol- 
ized the spoilt boy, but the blindness 
which makes idolatry joyful was denied 
to her. So that, though he was her first 
thought every day of her life, the thought 
was an anxious one. She was very grate- 
ful to Miss Crawford for having given 
him a chance, so young and untried as 
he was, but she could only hope that 
Bertie would not repay her kindness by 
some thoughtless neglect. At present 
all had gone well: there could be no 
question about his abilities, Miss Craw- 
ford was satisfied, and the young master 
got on capitally with his pupils. Neither 
was Judith happy when he was with Mr. 
Clifton. Bertie came home to mimic the 
clergyman with boyish recklessness, and 
she feared that the same kind of thing 
went on with some of the choir behind 
Mr. Clifton’s back. (‘‘Behind his back ?”’ 
Bertie said one day. ‘Under his nose, if 
you like: it would be all one to Clifton.’’) 
He frightened her with his carelessness 
in money-matters and his scarcely con- 
cealed contempt for the means by which 
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he lived. ‘‘Thank Heaven! this hasn't 
got to last for ever,’’ he said once when 
she remonstrated. 

“Don't reckon on anything else,’’ she 
pleaded. ‘I know what you are think- 
ing of. Oh, Bertie, I don't like you to 
count on that.” 

He threw back his head, and laugh- 
ed: “Well, if that fails, wait and see 
what I can do for myself.” 

He looked so bright and daring as 
he spoke that she could hardly help 
sharing his confidence. “Ah! the ope- 
ra!’’ she said. “But, Bertie, you must 
work,” 

“The opera— Yes, of course I will 
work,”’ Bertie answered. “Now you men- 
tion it, it strikes me I may as well have 
a pipe and think about it a bit. Notime 
like the present, is there?’ So Bertie 
had his pipe and a little quiet meditation. 
There was a lingering smile on his face 
as if something had amused him. He 
always felt particularly virtuous when he 
smoked his pipe, because it was so much 
more economical than the cigars of his 
prosperous days. ‘A penny saved is a 
penny gained.” Bertie felt as if he must 
be gradually making his fortune as he 
leant back and watched the smoke curl 
upward. 

And yet, with it all, how could Judith 
complain? He was the very life of the 
house as he ran up and down stairs, fill- 
ing the dingy passages with melodious 
singing. He hada bright word for ev- 
ery one. The grimy little maid-servant 
would have died for him at a moment's 
notice. Bertie was always sweet-temper- 
ed: in very truth, there was not a touch 
of bitterness in his nature. And he was 
so fond of Judith, so proud of her, so 
thoroughly convinced of her goodness, 
so sure that he should do great things 
for her some day! What could she say 
against him ? 

Percival, too, was fascinated. His 
room smelt of Bertie’s tobacco and was 
littered with blotted manuscripts. He 
went so regularly to hear Bertie play 
that Mr. Clifton noticed the olive-skin- 
ned, foreign-looking young man, and 
thought of asking him to join the Guild 
of St. Sylvester and take a class in the 
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Sunday-school, Yet Percival also had 
doubts about the young organist’s fu- 
ture. He knew that letters came now 
and then from New York which sadden- 
ed Judith and brightened Bertie. If Mr. 
Lisle prospered in America and sum- 
moned his son to share his success, 
would he have strength to cling to pov- 
erty and honorin England? There were 
times when Percival doubted it. There 
were times, too, when he doubted wheth- 
er the boy’s musical promise would ever 
ripen to worthy fruit, though he was an- 
gry with himself for his doubts. ‘If he 
triumphs, it will be Aer doing,” he thought. 
Little as he saw of Judith, they were yet 
becoming friends. You may meet a man 
every day, and if you only talk to him 
about the weather and the leading arti- 
cles in the Zimes, you may die of old age 
before you reach friendship. But these 
two talked of more than the weather. 
Once, emboldened by her remembrance 
of old days, he spoke of his father. He 
hardly noticed at the time that Judith 
took keen note of something he said of 
the old squire’s utter separation from his 
son. ‘Iwas more Percival than Thorne 
till I was twenty,” said he. 

‘And are you not more Percival than 
Thorne still ?”’ 

He hked to hear her say “ Percival ”’ 
even thus. “Perhaps,’’ he said. ‘ But 
it is strange how I’ve learned to care 
about Brackenhill—or, rather, it wasn’t 
learning, it came by instinct—and now 
no place on earth seems like home to 
me except that old house.” 

Judith, fair and clear-eyed, leaned 
against the window and looked out into 
the twilight. After a pause she spoke: 
“You are fortunate, Mr. Thorne. You 
can look back happily to your life with 
your father.”’ 

The intention of her speech was evi- 
dent: so was a weariness which he had 
sometimes suspected in her voice. He 
answered her: ‘‘And you cannot?” 

“No,” she said. “I was wondering 
just now how many people had reason 
to hate the name of Lisle.”’ 

Percival was not unconscious of the 
humorous side of such a remark when 
addressed to himself. But Judith look- 
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ed at him almost as if she would sur- 
prise his thought. 

“Don’t dwell on such things,” he said. 
“Men in your father’s position speculate, 
and perhaps hardly know how deeply 
they are involved, till nothing but a 
lucky chance will save them, and it 
seems impossible to do anything but go 
on. At last the end comes, and it is 
very terrible. But you can't mend it." 

“No,” said Judith, ‘I can’t.”’ 

“Then don’t take up a useless burden 
when you need all your strength. You 
were not to blame in any way.” 

‘No,’ she said again, “I hope not. 
But it is hard to be so helpless. I do 
not even know their names. I can only 
feel as if I ought to be more gentle and 
more patient with every one, since any 
one may be—”’ 

‘“Ah, Miss Lisle,” said Percival, “you 
will pay some of the debts unawares in 
something better than coin.” 

She shook her head, but when she 
looked up at him there was a half smile 
on her lips. As she moved away Per- 
cival thought of Sissy’s old talk about 
heroic women—"‘Jael, and Judith, and 
Charlotte Corday.” He felt that this 
girl would have gone to her death with 
quiet dignity had there been need. God- 
frey Hammond had called her a plain 
likeness of her brother, but Percival had 
seen at the first glance that her face was 
worth infinitely more than Bertie’s, even 
in his boyish promise; and an artist 
would have turned from the brother to 
the sister, justifying Percival. 

It was well for Percival that Judith’s 
friendly smile and occasional greeting 
made bright moments in his life, since 
he had no more of Lydia's attentions. 
Poor grimy little Emma waited on him 
wearily, and always neglected him if the 
Lisles wanted her. She had apparently 
laid in an immense stock of goods, for 
she never went shopping now, but stay- 
ed at home and let his tire go out, and 
was late and slovenly with his meals. 
There was no great dishonesty, but his 
tea-caddy was no longer guarded and 
provisions ceased to be mysteriously pre- 
served. Miss Bryant seldom met him on 
the stairs, and when she did she flounced 
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past him in lofty scorn. Her slighted 
love had turned to gall. She was bit- 
ter in her very desire to convince herself 
that she had never thought of Mr. Thorne. 
She neglected to send up his letters; she 
would not lift a finger to help in getting 
his dinner ready; and if Emma happen- 
ed to be out of the way she would let his 
bell ring and take no notice. Yet she 
would have been very true to him, in 
her own fashion, if he would have had 
itso: she would have taken him for bet- 
ter, for worse—would have slaved for him 
and fought for him, and never suffered 
any one else to find fault with him in 
any way whatever. But he had not cho- 
sen that it should be so, and Lydia had 
reclaimed her heart and her pocket edi- 
tion of the Language of Flowers, and 
now watched Percival and Miss Lisle 
with spiteful curiosity. 

‘*I shall be late at Standon Square this 
evening: Miss Crawford wants me,”’ said 
Judith one morning to her brother. 

‘I'll come and meet you,”’ was_his 
prompt reply. ‘What time? Don't let 
that old woman work you into an early 
crave.” 

‘““There’s no fear of that. I’m strong, 
and it won't hurt me. Suppose you come 
at half-past nine: you must have your tea 
by yourself, I’m afraid." 

‘That's all right,’’ he answered cheer- 
fully. 

“*That’s all right ?’ 
mean by that, sir?’ 

‘‘T mean that I don’t at all mind 
when you don’t come back to tea. I 
think I rather prefer it. There, Miss 
Lisle !"’ 

‘“You rude boy!’’ She felt herself 
quite justified in boxing his ears. 

‘Oh, I say, hold hard! Mind my vio- 
lets!’ he exclaimed. 

“Your violets? Oh, how sweet they 
are!’ And bending forward, Judith 
smelt them daintily. “Where did you 
get them, Bertie?” 

‘‘Ah! where?’ And Bertie stood be- 
fore the glass and surveyed himself. The 
cheap lodging-house mirror cast a green- 
ish shade over his features, but the little 
bouquet tn his buttonhole came out very 
well. “Where did I get them? I didn’t 
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buy them, if you mean that. 
given to me.” 

‘Who gave them to you ?” 

‘And then women say it isn’t fair to 
call them curious!’’ Bertie put his head 
on one side, dropped his eyelids, looked 
out of the corners of his eyes, and smiled, 
fingering an imaginary curl. 

“Not that nasty Miss Bryant? 
didn’t!" 

“She did, though.” 

“The wretch! Then you sha’n't wear 
them one moment more.” Bertie eluded 
her attack, and stood laughing on the 
other side of the table. ‘Oh, Bertie!” 
suddenly growing very plaintive, “why 
did you let me smell the nasty things ?” 

“They are very nice,”’ said Lisle, look- 
ing down at the poor little violets. ‘Oh, 
we are great friends, Lydia and I. I 
shall have buttered toast for tea to- 
night.” 

‘Buttered toast ? What do you mean?” 

“Why, it’s a curious thing, but Emma 
—isn't her name Emma ?—always has to 
work like a slave when you go out. I 
don’t know why there should be so much 
more to do: you don't help her to clean 
the kettles or the steps in the general 
way, do you? It’s a mystery. Anyv- 
how, Lydia has to see after my tea, and 
then I have buttered toast or muffins 
and rashers of bacon. Lydia's atten- 
tions are just a trifle greasy perhaps, 
now I come to think of it. But she 
toasts muffins very well, does that young 
woman, and makes very good tea too.” 

“Bertie! I thought you made tea for 
yourself when I was away.” 

“Oh! did you? Not I: why should 
I? I had some of Mrs. Bryant’s rasp- 
berry jam one night: that wasn’t bad 
for a change. And once I had some 
prawns.” 

“Oh, Bertie! How could you?” 

“Bless you, my child!” said Bertie, 
“how serious you look! Where's the 
harm? Do you think I shall make my- 
self ill? By the way, I wonder if Lydia 
ever made buttered toast for Thorne? [ 
suspect she did, and that he turned up 
his nose at it: she always holds her 
head so uncommonly high if his name 
is mentioned.” 
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‘“Do throw those violets on the fire,’’ 
said Judith. 

“Indeed, IJ shall do nothing of the kind. 
I'm coming to Standon Square to give 
my lessons this morning, with my vio- 
lets. See if I don’t.” 

The name of Standon Square startled 
Judith into looking at the time. “I must 
be off,’’ she said. ‘‘ Don’t be late for the 
lessons, and oh, Bertie, don’t be foolish!” 

“All right,” he answered gayly. Ju- 
dith ran down stairs. At the door she 
encountered Lydia and eyed her with 
lofty disapproval. It did not seem to 
trouble Miss Bryant much. She knew 
Miss Lisle disliked her, and took it as 
an inevitable fact, if not an indirect com- 
pliment to her conquering charms. So 
she smiled and wished Judith good-morn- 
ing. But she had a sweeter smile for 
Bertie when, a little later, carefully dress- 
ed, radiant, handsome, with her violets in 
his coat, he too went on his way to Stan- 
don Square. 

If Judith had been in Bellevue street 
when he came back, she might have 
noticed that the little bouquet was gone. 
Had it dropped out by accident? Or 
had Bertie merely defended his violets 
for fun, and thrown them away as soon 
as her back was turned? Or what had 
happened to them? There was no one 
to inquire. 

Young Lisle strolled into Percival's 
room, and found him just come in and 
waiting for his dinner. “I’m going to 
practise at St. Sylvester’s this after- 
noon,’ said the young fellow. ‘What 
do you say to a walk as soon as you 
get away?” 

Percival assented, and began to move 
some of the books and papers which 
were strewn on the table. Lisle sat on 
the end of the horsehair sofa and watch- 
ed him. “I can’t think how you can 
endure that blue thing and those awful 
flowers continually before your eyes,” 
he said at last. 

Percival shrugged his shoulders. He 
could not explain to Lisle that to request 
that Lydia’s love-token might be removed 
would have seemed to him to be like go- 
ing down to her level and rejecting what 
he preferred to ignore. ‘‘What am I to 
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do?” he said. “I believe they think it 
very beautiful, and I fancy the flowers 
are home-made. People have different 
ideas of art, but shall I therefore wound 
Miss Bryant's feelings ?” 

“ Heaven forbid!’ said Bertie. ‘“* Did 
Lydia Bryant make those flowers? How 
interesting !’’ He pulled the vase toward 
him for a closer inspection. There was 
a crash, and light-blue fragments strew- 
ed the floor. Percival, piling his books 
on the side-table, looked round with an 
exclamation, 

“Hullo!” said Lisle, “I’ve done it! 
Here's a pretty piece of work! And you 
so fond of it, too!’ He was picking up 
the flowers as he spoke.—" Here, Em- 
ma,’’ as the girl opened the door, “I've 
upset Mr. Thorne’s flower-vase. Tell 
Miss Bryant it was my doing, and I’m 
afraid it won't mend. Better take up the 
pieces carefully, though, on the chance.”’ 
This was thoughtful of Bertie, as the bits 
were remarkably small. “And here are 
the flowers —all right, I think. Have 
you got everything?’ He held the door 
open while she went out with her load, 
and then he came back rubbing his 
hands: “Well, are you grateful? You'll 
never see that again.”’ 

Percival surveyed him with a grave 
smile. ‘I’m grateful,’’ he said. “But 
I'd rather you didn’t treat all the things 
which offend my eye in the same way.” 

Bertie glanced round at the furniture, 
cheap, mean and shabby: “You think 
I should have too much smashing to 
do?” 

‘T fear it might end in my sitting cross- 
legged on the floor,’ said Thorne. ‘*And 
my successor might cavil at Mrs. Bry- 
ant’s idea of furnished lodgings.” 

‘Well, I know I've done you a good 
turn to-day,” Bertie rejoined: “my con- 
science approves of my conduct.” And 
he went off whistling. 

Percival, on his way out, met Lydia 
on the landing. ‘‘Miss Bryant, have 
you a moment to spare ?”’ he said as she 
went rustling past. 

She stopped ungraciously. 

‘The flower-vase on my table is bro- 
ken. If you can tell me what it cost I 
will pay for it.” 
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"Mr. Lisle broke it, didn't he? 
ma said—”’ 

‘‘No matter,” said Thorne: “it was 
done in my room. It is no concern of 
Mr. Lisle’s. Can you tell me?” 

Lydia hesitated. Should she let him 
pay for it? Some faint touch of refine- 
ment told her that she should not take 
money for what she had meant as a love- 
gift. She looked up and met the utter in- 
difference of his eyes as he stood, purse 
in hand, before her. She was ashamed 
of the remembrance that she had tried 
to attract his attention, and burned to 
deny it. “Well,.then, it was three-and- 
six,’ she said. 

Percival put the money in her hand. 
She eyed it discontentedly. 

“That's right, isn’t it?’ he asked in 
some surprise. 


Em- 


The touch of the coins recalled to her 


the pleasure with which she had spent 
her own three-and-sixpence to brighten 
his rooin, and she half repented. ‘‘Oh, 
it's right enough,” she said. “But I 
don’t know why you should pay for it. 
Things will get knocked over—” 

“I beg your pardon: of course I ought 
to pay for it,” he replied, drawing him- 
self up. He spoke the more decidedly 
that he knew how it was broken. “But, 
Miss Bryant, it will not be necessary to 
replace it. I don’t think anything of the 
kind would be very safe in the middle 
of my table.’’ And with a bow he went 
on his way. 

Lydia stood where he had left her, 
fingering his half-crown and shilling 
with an uneasy sense that there was 
something very mean about the trans- 
action. Now that she had taken his 
money she disliked him much more, 
but, as she 4ad taken it, she went away 
and bought herself a pair of grass-green 
gloves. From that time forward she al- 
ways openly declared that she despised 
Mr. Thorne. 

That evening, when they came back 
from their walk, Lisle asked his com- 
panion to lend him a couple of sove- 
reigns. ‘“You shall have them back 
to-morrow,” he said airily. Percival as- 
sented as a matter of course. He hard- 
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he would have supposed that there was 
something to be paid in Miss Lisle’s ab- 
sence. Hehad still something left of the 
small fortune with which he had started. 
It was very little, but he could manage 
Bertie’s two sovereigns with that and the 
money he had laid aside for Mrs. Bry- 
ant’s weekly bill. 

Percival Thorne, always exact in his 
accounts, supposed that a time was fixed 
for the repayment of the loan. He did 
not understand that his debtor was one 
of those people who when they say “I 
will pay you to-morrow,’’ merely mean 
“T will not pay you to-day.” 


od 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
CONCERNING SISSY. 


PERCIVAL had announced the fact of 
the Lisles’ presence in Bellevue street 
to Sissy in a carefully careless sentence. 
Sissy read it, and'shivered sadly. Then 
she answered in a peculiarly bright and 
cheerful letter. “I’m not fit for him,” 
she thought as she wrote it. “I don’t 
understand him, and I’m always afraid. 
Even when he loved me best I felt as if 
he loved some dream-girl and took me 
for her in his dream, and would be an- 
gry with me when he woke. Miss Lisle 
would not be afraid. Itis the least I can 
do for Percival, not to stand in the way 
of his happiness—the least I can do, and 
oh, how much the hardest!" So she gave 
Thorne to understand that she was getting 
on remarkably well. 

It was not altogether false. She had 
fallen from a dizzy height, but she had 
found something of rest and security in 
the valley below. And as prisoners cut 
off from all the larger interests of their 
lives pet the plants and creatures which 
chance to lighten their captivity, so did Sis- 
sy begin to take pleasure in little gayeties 
for which she had not cared in old days. 
She could sleep now at night without 
apprehension, and she woke refreshed. 
There was a great blank in her exist- 
ence where the thunderbolt fell, but the 
cloud which hung so blackly overhead 
was gone. The lonely life was sad, but 
it held nothing quite so dreadful as the 
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fear that ‘a day might come when Perci- 
val and his wife would know that they 
stood on different levels—that she could 
not see with his eyes nor understand his 
thoughts—when he would look at her 
with sorrowful patience, and she would 
die slowly of his terrible kindness. The 
lonely life was sad, but, after all, Sissy 
Langton would not be twenty-one till 
April. 

~ Percival read her Ietter, and asked 
Godfrey Hammond how she really was. 
"Tell me the truth,” he said: “ you know 
all is over between us. She writes cheer- 
fully. Is she better than she was last 
year ?” 

Hammond replied that Sissy was cer- 
tainly better. “She has begun to go out 
again, and Fordborough gossip says that 
there is something between herand young 
Hardwicke. He 1s a good fellow, and I 
fancy the old man will leave him very 
well off. But she might do better, and 
there are two pcople, at any rate, who 
do not think anything will come of it— 
mysclf and young Hardwicke.” 

‘ Percival hoped not, indeed. 

A month later Hammond wrote that 
there was no need for Percival to excite 
himself about Henry Hardwicke. Mrs. 
Falconer had taken Sissy and Laura to 
a dance at Latimer’s Court, and Sissy’s 
conquests were innumerable. Young 
Walter Latimer and a Captain Fother- 
gill were the most conspicuous victims. 
“I believe Latimer rides into Fordbor- 
ough every day, and the captain, being 
stationed there, is on the spot. Our St. 
Cecilia looks more charming than ever, 
but what she thinks of all this no one 
knows. Of course Latimer would be the 
better match, as far as money gocs—he 
is decidedly better-looking, and, I should 
say, better-tempered—but Fothergill has 
an air about him which makes his rival 
look countrified, so I suppose they are 
tolerably even. Neither is overweighted 
with brains, What dovyou think? Young 
Garnctt cannot say a civil word to cither 
of them, and wants to give Sissy a dog. 
He is not heart-whole cither, I take it.” 

Hammond was ‘trying to probe his 
correspondent’s‘heart. Ie flattered him- 
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self that he should learn something from 
Percival, let him answer how he would. 
But Percival did not answer at all. The 
fact was, he did not know what to say. 
It seemed to him that he would give 
anything to hear that Sissy was happy, 
and yet— 

Nor did Sissy understand herself very 
well. Her grace and sweetness attract- 
ed Latimer and Fothergill, and a cer- 
tain gentle indifference piqued them. 
She was not sad, lest sadness should be 
a reproach to Percival. In truth, she 
hardly knew what she wished. One day 
she came into the room and overheard 
the fag-end of a conversation between 
Mrs. Middleton and a maiden aunt of 
Godfrey Hammond's who had come to 
spend the day. ‘You know,” said the 
visitor, ‘I never could like Mr. Percival 
Thorne as much as—" 

Sissy paused on the threshold, and 
Miss Hammond stopped short. The 
color mounted to her wintry cheek, and 
she contrived to find an opportunity to 
apologize a little later: ‘I beg your par- 
don, my dear, for my thoughtless remark 
just as you came in. I know so little 
that my opinion was worthless. I really 
beg your pardon.” 

“What for?’ said Sissy. “For what 
you said about Percival Thorne? My 
dear Miss Hammond, people can’t be 
expected to remember ¢haf, Why, we 
agreed that it should be all over and 
done with at least a hundred years ago.”’ 
She spoke with hurried bravery. 

The old lady looked at her and held 
out her hands: “My dear, is the time 
always so long since you parted ?” 

Sissy put the proffered hands airily 
aside and scoffed at the idea. They 
had a crowd of callers that afternoon, 
but the gul lingered more than once by 
Miss Hammond's side and paid her del- 
icate little attentions. This perplexed 
young Garnett very much when he had 
ascertained from one of the company that 
the old woman had nothing but an annu- 
ity of three hundred a year, He hoped 
that Sissy Langton wasn't a little queer, 
but, upon his word, it looked like it. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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A WELSH WATERING-PLACE., 


N the eastern shore of that stretch 
of land which forms the extreme 
south-western point of Wales stands the 
stony little seaport town of Tenby. It is 
an old, old town, rich in historical legends, 
an important place in the twelfth centu- 
ry and down to Queen Elizabeth's reign. 
Soon after her time it fell into woeful 
decay, and for years of whose number 
there is no record Tenby existed as a 
poor fishing-village and mourned its de- 
parted glories. That it would ever again 
be a place of interest to anybody but peo- 
ple of fishy pursuits was an idea Tenby 
did not entertain concerning itself; but, 
lo! in the present century there arose 
a custom among genteel folk of going 
down to the sea in bathing - machines. 
It was discovered that Tenby was a spot 
favored of Neptune (or whatever god or 
goddess regulates the matter of surf-bath- 
ing), and Tenby was taken down from the 
shelf, as it were, dusted, mended and 
set on its legs again. The fashionables 
smiled on it. Away off in the depths of 
wild Wales the knowing few sect up their 
select and choice summer abode, and 
vaunted its being so far away from home; 
for Tenby was farther from London in 
those old coaching days than New York 
is in these days of steamships. Even 
years after railroads found their way tnto 
Wales, Tenby remained remote and was 
approachable only by coach; but now 
you can step into your railway-carriage 
in London and trundle to Tenby without 
change between your late breakfast and 
your late dinner. 
Probably no seaside watering-place 
known to the polite world contrasts so 


‘strongly with the typical American wa- 


tering-place as does this Welsh resort. 
Not at Brighton, not at Biarritz, not at 
any German spa, will the tourist find so 
complete a contrast in every respect to 
Long Branch or Newport. Tenby is al- 
most sui generis. A watcring-place with- 
out a wooden building in it would of it- 
self be a novelty to an American. Our 


summer cities consist wholly of wooden 
buildings, but Tenby, from the point of 
its ponderous pier, where the waves break 
as on a rock, to the tip of its church- 
spire, which the clouds kiss, is every 
inch of stone. Welshmen will not build 
even so insignificant a structure as a pig- 
sty out of boards if there are stones to be 
had. I have seen stone pig-sties in Gla- 
morganshire with walls a foot thick and 
six hundred years old. There is not a 
wooden building in Tenby. The station- 
buildings are “green” (as the Welsh say 
of a new house), but they are solid stone. 

Alighting from the railway-carriage in 
which you have come down from Lon- 
don, you are greeted with no clamor of 
bawling hack-drivers and _ hotel-omni- 
bus men roaring in stentorian tones the 
names of their various houses. Three 
or four quiet serving-men in corduroy 
small-clothes and natty coats touch their 
hats to you and look in your face inquir- 
ingly. They represent the various hotels 
in Tenby, and ata gesture of assent from 
you one of them takes your bags, your 
wraps, whatever you are burdened with, 
and conducts you to a somewhat anti- 
quated vehicle which bears you to your 
chosen inn through some gray stony 
streets, under an ivy-green archway of 
the ancient town-wall; and as the vehi- 
cle draws up at the inn-door the beauty 
of Tenby lies spread suddenly before you 
—the lovely bay, the cliffs, the sands, the 
ruined castle on the hill, the restless sea 
beyond. A handsome young person in 
an elaborate toilet as regards her back 
hair, but not otherwise impressive in at- 


tire, comes to the door of the hotel to 


meet you, and gently inquires concern- 
ing your wishes: that you have come to 
stay in the house is a presumption which 
no properly constituted young person in 
Tenby would venture upon without ex- 
press warrant in words. Receiving in- 
formation on this point from you, the 
probability is that she imparts to you in 
return the information that the house is 
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full. Such, indeed, is the chronic con- 
dition of the hotels at Tenby in the sea- 
son; and unless you have written be- 
forehand and secured accommodations, 
you are not likely to find them. In the 
life of a Welsh watering-place hotels do 
not fill the important place they do in 
American summer resorts. Nobody lives 
at an hotelin Tenby. If their stay be long- 
er than a day or two (and very few indeed 
are they who come to-day and are off to- 
morrow), visitors inevitably go into lodg- 
ings. Such is the custom of the country, 
and there is no provision for any other, 
no encouragement to a prolonged stay 
atan hotel. The result is, that the hotels 
are in an incessant state of bustle and 
change: there is a never-intermitting 
stream of arrivals, who only ask to be 
made comfortable for a night or two 
while they are looking for lodgings, and 
then make way for the next squad. Ten- 
by abounds in lodging - houses, the ex- 
penses of which are smaller than hotel 
expenses, while their comforts are greater, 
their cares actually less and their good 
tone unquestionable. The various lodg- 
ing-house quarters vie with each other in 
genteel cognomens and aristocratic fla- 
vor. The Esplanade is but a row of 
lodging-houses. The various Terraces, 
each with a prenomen more graceful than 
the other, are the same. The windows of 
Tudor Square and Victoria street, Paragon 
Place and Glendower Crescent, bloom 
with invitations to “inquire within.”” A 
handsome parlor and bedroom may be 
had for two pounds a week, and the cost 
of food and sundries need not exceed two 
pounds more for two persons moderate- 
ly fond of good living; which means, at 
Tenby, the fattest and whitest of fowls, 
the freshest and daintiest salmon and 
john dories, the reddest and sweetest of 
lobsters and prawns. Those who prefer 
to take a house have every encourage- 
ment to do so. A bijou of a furnished 
cottage, all overrun with vines and flow- 
ers, may be had for three pounds a 
month, the use of plate and linen in- 
cluded. These things are fatal to hotel 
ambition, for although the hotels are not 
expensive, from an American point of 
view, they cannot compete with such fig- 
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ures as these. Hence there is nothing to 
induce a change in the customs of Tenby, 
which have prevailed ever since it became 
awatering-place. Britons do not change 
their habits without good and valid cause 
therefor, and no Americans ever come to 
Tenby, so far as I can learn. 

Weare Americans ourselves, of course, 
and we are going todo as Americans do 
—viz. make a very brief stay, and that in 
an hotel. We obtain accommodations at 
last through a happy fortune, and pres- 
ently find ourselves installed in the grand- 
est suite of hotel-apartments at Tenby—a 
large parlor, handsomely furnished, with 
a piano, books, odje/s d'art, etc., anda 
bedroom off it. At Long Branch, were 
there such an apartment there — which 
there is not—twenty dollars a day would 
be charged for it, without board and with- 
out compunction. Here we pay nine- 
teen shillings. There is a magnificent 
view from our front windows. The ho- 
tel stands close to the cliff, with only a 
narrow street between its doorstep and 
the edge of the precipice. The night is 
falling, and the scene is like Fairy Land. 
We look from our windows straight down 
upon the sands, a dizzy distance below 
(but to which it were easy to toss a 
pebble), and out over the glassy waters, 
where small craft float silently, with the 
gray old stone pier and the dark ivy- 
hung ruin on Castle Hill, the one re- 
flected in the waves, the other outlined 
against the sky—a lovely picture. Ten- 
by covers the ridge of a long and narrow 
promontory rising abruptly out of the sea, 
its stone streets running along the dizzy 
limestone cliffs. From the highest point 
eastward—where is presented toward the 
sea a front of rugged precipices which 
would not shame a mountain-range— 
the promontory slopes gradually lower 
and lower till the streets of the town run 
stonily down sidewise through an ancient 
gate and debouch upon the south beach. 
Then, as if repenting its condescension, 
the promontory takes a fresh start, and 
for a brief spurt climbs again, but quick- 
ly plunges into the sea. This spurt, how- 
ever, Creates the picturesque hill on which 
of old stood a powerful Norman fortress, 
whose ruins we see. Local enterprise 
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has now laid out the hill as a public. 


pleasure - ground, with gravelled paths 
and rustic seats, and glorified it witha 
really superb statue of the late Prince 
Albert, who, the Welsh inscription as- 
serts, was Albert Dda, Priod Ein Gor- 
hoffus Frenhines Victoria. 

We find upon inquiry that our hotel so 
far infringes upon primitive Welsh man- 
ners as to provide a ¢able-d'héte dinner 
at six. This is most welcome news, and 
we become at once part of the company 
which sits down to the table d’héte. 
There are ten people besides ourselves, 
and not a commonplace or colorless 
character among them. My left-hand 
neighbor is a somewhat slangy young 
gentleman in a suit of chequered clothes, 
who carves the meats, being at the head 
of the table; and my happy propinquity 
secures me the honor of selection by the 
young gentleman as the recipient of his 
observations: a toughish round of becf 


- which he is called upon to carve evokes 


from him an aside to the effect that it is 
**rather a dose.”’ The foot of the table 
is held by an old gentleman in a black 
stock, with a tuft of wiry hair on the front 
part of his head, and none whatever on 
any other part, who carves a fowl, and 
in asking the diners which part they sev- 
erally prefer accompanies the question 
with a brisk sharpening of his knife on 
his fork, but without making the least 
noise in doing it. My chequered neigh- 
bor having advertised the toughness of 
the beef, everybody murmurs a purpose 
of indulging in fowl, at which my ncigh- 
bor observes aside to me that he is “‘ra- 
ther jolly glad,”’ and the butler takes the 
beef away. The dish next set before 
him proving a matter of spoons merely, 
his relief at not being obliged to carve 
finds vent in a whispered “ Hooray !” for 
my exclusive amusement. One unfortu- 
nate individual has accepted a helping 
of beef, however—a bald-headed man 
in spectacles, not hitherto unaccustomed 
to good living, if one might judge by his 
rounded proportions. It is painful to wit- 
ness his struggles with the beef, which 
he maintains with the earnestness of a 
man who means to conquer or perish 
in the endeavor. Opposite sits as fair a 


type of a ripe British beauty of the mid- 
dle class as I have anywhere seen—with 
a complexion of snow, a mouth like a 
red bud and eyes as beautiful and ex- 
pressive as those of a splendid large wax 
doll, her hair drawn tensely back and 
rolled into billowy puffs, with a rose 
atop. It is sad, in looking on a picture 
like this—superb in its suggestions of 
pure rich blood and abounding health— 
to reflect that such a rose will develop 
into a red peony in ten years. I do not 
say the peony will not have her own 
strong recommendings to the eye: we 
may not despise a peony, but it is im- 
possible not to regret that a rose should 
turn into one. There is a very good ex- 
ample of the peony sort near the foot of 
the table—quite a magnificent creature 
in her way. Her husband, who sits next 
her, 1s a fiercely-bearded man, but has a 
strange air of being in his wife's custody 
nevertheless. The lady is apparently 
forty-five, red to a fault, full in the neck, 
and with a figure which necessitates a 
somewhat haughty pose of the head un- 
less one would appear gross and piggish. 
There is much to admire in this lady, 
peony though she be. The frrcely- 
bearded husband is smaller than his 
wife, and, in spite of her commanding 
air and his subdued aspect, I have not 
a doubt he rules her with a rod of iron. 
Appearances are very deceptive in this 
direction. I have known so many large 
ladies married to litthe men who (the 
ladies) carried themselves in public like 
grenadiers or drum-majors, and in pri- 
vate doted on their little lords’ shoe- 
strings! Next the fiercely-bearded hus- 
band sits a very pretty girl, whom he 
finds his entertainment in constantly 
observing with the air of a connoisseur. 
She is modesty itself; her eyes are never 
off her plate; and from the at-ease man- 
ner in which he contemplates her it is 
clear he no more expects her to return 
his gaze than he expects a torpedo to 
go off under his chair. 

The dinner proceeds most decorously. 
If it were a funeral, indeed, it could hard- 
ly be less given to anything approaching 
hilarity. There is now and then a little 
conversation, but the gaps are frightful 
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—yawning chasms of silence of the sort 
in which you are moved to wild thoughts 
of running away, for fear you may sud- 
denly commit some act of horrible im- 
propriety, like whistling in church. In 
one of these gaps—during wliich the 
whole company, having finished the 
course, 1S waiting gloomily for the vic- 
tim of tough beef (who is still struggling) 
to have done—my chequered neighbor 
remarks, in an aside which makes every 
one start as if a pistol had been fired off, 
‘Goodish-sized pause, eh?” 

But with the dessert we begin to un- 
bend. We are still exceedingly decor- 
ous, but our tongues are loosened a lit- 
tle, and we exchange amiable remarks, 
under whose genial influence we begin 
to feel that the worst is over. Unfortu- 
nately, however, with the spread of sun- 
shine among us there is the muttering of 
a storm at our backs: the butler pushes 
his female assistant aside with deep rum- 
bling growls, and presently explodes with 
open rage at her stupidity. The diners 
turn and stare incredulous and amazed. 
The butler rushes madly from the room. 
The female assistant, agitated but obsti- 
nate, seizes the blanc-mange and the 
cream and proceeds to serve them. I 
shall not be believed, I fear, but 1 am 
relating simple truth: in her agitation 
this incredible female spills the cream 
in a copious shower-bath over me and 
my chequered neighbor, and excitedly 
falls to mopping it off us with her nap- 
kin, hike a pantomime clown.  Fortu- 
nately, we are in our travelling suits, 
and come out of this baptism unharm- 
ed. The incident nearly suffocates the 
company, for there is not a soul among 
them who would not sooner suffer the 
pangs of dissolution than laugh outright. 
As for me, I am nearly expiring with the 
merriment that consumes me and my 
efforts to prevent indecorous explosion. 
The young woman, after having wiped 
me dry, once more presents the cream- 
jug, this time with both hands, but I 
can only murmur faintly in my trouble, 
“Thanks, no—no more cream.” This 
appears to be quite too much for the 
young person, who throws up her arms 
in despair and rushes after the butler. 
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What tragic encounter there may have 
been in the servants’ hall I know not. 
Another servant comes and carries the 
dinner through. 

It is entertainment enough for the first 
morning of your stay at Tenby just to sit 
at the windows and observe what is there 
before you—the street with its passers, 
the beach with its strange rock-forma- 
tions, the ocean thickly dotted with fish- 
ing-craft. The tide is out, and the huge 
black block of compact limestone called 
God's Rock, with its almost perpendicular 
strata, lies all uncovered in the morning 
sun—a vast curiosity-shop where children 
clamber about and search for strange 
creatures of the sea. In the pools left 
here and there by the receding tide are 
found not only crabs and periwinkles in 
great number, but polyps, sea-anemones, 
star- fishes, medusz and the like in al- 
most endless varicty. Naturalists—who 
are but children older grown, with alla 
child’s capacity for being amused by Na- 
ture—get rages of enthusiasm on them 
as they search the crevices of this and 
other like rocks at Tenby. A floor of 
hard yellow sand stretches away into the 
distance, visible for miles, owing to the 
circular sweep of the beach and the 
height from which we are looking out, 
and it is dotted with strollers appearing 
like black mice moving slowly about. 
The long stretch of the cliff, from its 
crescent shape, is clearly seen—some- . 
times a sheer, bare stone precipice, some- 
times a steep slope covered with woods: 
and hanging gardens and zigzag, de- 
scending walled paths. 

Among those who make up the human 
panorama of the street under your win- 
dow are types of character peculiar to 
Wales. One such is the peddling fisher- 
woman who strolls by with a basketful 
of bright pink prawns, which she holds 
out to you temptingly, looking up. The 
fisher-women of Tenby wear a costume 
differing in some respects from that of 
all other Welsh peasants. Instead of the 
glossy and expensive “beaver” worn in 
other parts, the Tenby women sport a 
tall hat of straw or badly-battered felt. 
Another favorite with them is a soft black 
slouch hat like a man’s, but with a knot 
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of ribbon in front. One of the neatest 
of the fisher-women is an old girl of fifty 
or so, who haunts your windows inces- 
santly, and greets you with a quick- 
dropped courtesy whenever you walk 
out. She is never seen to stand still, 
except for the purpose of talking to a 
customer, but trots incessantly about; 
and either for this reason, or from her 
constant journeys to and fro between 
her home and the town, is given the 
nickname of Dame Trudge. She usu- 
ally has on her back a coarse oyster- 
basket called a ‘creel,’ and in her 
hands another basket containing cook- 
ed prawns, lobsters or other temptation 
to the gourmand. Her dress, though it 
is midsummer, is warm and snug, par- 
ticularly about the head and neck, asa 
protection against the winds of ocean; 
and her stout legs are encased in jet- 
black woollen stockings (visible below 
her short check petticoat), while her feet 
are shod with huge brogans whose inch- 
thick soles are heavily plated with iron. 
She lives ten miles from Tenby, walks 
to and fro always, and sleeps under her 
own roof every night, yet you never fail 
to see her there in the street when you 
get up in the morning. There are many 
other oyster-women to be seen at Tenby, 
but none so trim as good Dame Trudge. 
Here and hereabout grow the largest, if 
not the sweetest, oysters in Great Britain, 
and their cultivation is chiefly the work 
of the gentler sex. They do not look 
very gentle—or at least very frail—as 
you come upon a group of oyster-women 
in their masculine hats and boots munch- 
ing their bread and cheese under a wall, 
but they are a good-natured race, and 
most respectful to their betters. Any- 
thing less suggestive of Billingsgate than 
the language of these Welsh fisher-women 
could hardly be, considering their trade. 

The tide of passers Is setting toward 
the south sands. Foreigners are almost 
unrepresented in this throng. There is 
one Frenchman, who would be recog- 
nizable as far off as he could be seen 
by his contrast to the prevailing British 
tone. It is a mystery why he should be 
here instead of at Trouville, Boulogne, 
Dieppe or. Etretat, where the habits of 
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the gay world are all his own. Nobody 
seems to know him at Tenby. Behind 
him walks quite as pronounced a type 
of the Welsh country gentleman—a cha- 


_racter not to be mistaken for an English- 


man, in spite of the family resemblance. 
A shrewd simplicity characterizes this 
face—an open, cuileless sharpness, so 
to speak, peculiarly Welsh. An indiffer- 
ent judge of human nature might ven- 
ture to attempt heathen games with this 
old gentleman, but no astute rogue would 
think of such a thing. A man of this 
stamp, however green and rural, is not 
gullible. This Welsh simplicity of cha- 
racter 1s very deceptive to the unwary, 
and many besides Ancient Pistol have 
eaten leeks against their will because 
of their ignorance concerning it. 

We join the throng in the street and 
stroll leisurely down the long incline, 
The whole town tips that way. A va- 
riety of more or less quaint vehicles 
move about—cabriolets drawn by don- 
keys and ponies; sedan chairs; a species 
of easy-chair on wheels, with a wooden 
apron, and propelled by a boy or a de; 
cayed footman in seedy livery with bib- 
ulous habits written on his face. Some- 
thing of a similar sort was seen at the 
Centennial, yet utterly unlike this, not- 
withstanding a resemblance in principle. 
These invalid go-carts are very conveni- 
ent at Tenby, as they may be trundled 
everywhere, even on the sands, which 
are hard and flat. A peculiarity of all 
the vehicles, even those drawn by two 
animals, is that they go slower, as a 
rule, than on-foot people do.  Briskly- 
walking couples and groups of English 
and Welsh ladies pass us, carrying over 
their arms bathing-dresses or towels, with 
the business-like alacrity of movement 
characteristic of most Britons on their 
feet. No one saunters except ourselves. 
All are hastening to the south sands, 
looking neither to the right nor the left; 
but for us there are eye-lures in every 
direction. The town abounds with an- 
tiquities calculated to awaken the liveli- 
est interest in a stranger: every street is 
rich with romantic story; every hill and 
rock for miles around has its legend, its 
ruin of castle, abbey or palace, or. its 
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mysterious cromlech,—all that can most 
charm the soul of the antiquary; and 
Shakespeare has honored this corner of 
Wales beyond others by putting it in 
one of his tragedies. Considerable por- 
tions of the ancient town-wall are stand- 
ing, with the mural towers and gate- 
ways. In the parish church, which we 
pass, are some most interesting monu- 
ments of the early half of the fourteenth 
century, but the Tenbyites look upon 
their church as rather a modern struc- 
ture, as churches go in Wales. They 
point out the place where John Wesley 
preached in the street in 1763, when the 
mayor threatened to read the riot act. 
There is still a law in Wales against 
street-preaching, but it is not often en- 
forced, unless the preacher happens to 
be drunk—an incident not altogether 
unknown. 

The old stone pier abounds with sea- 
faring characters in holiday rig, very 
picturesque to American eyes. They 
knuckle their foreheads and remove 
their pipes as we pass, and by attitudes 
and gestures which would inform a deaf- 
mute invite us to take a sail on the bay. 
They do not audibly offer their services, 
for the municipal laws forbid them to, 
but their figureheads are mutely elo- 
quent. Here is one who might be put 
right on the stage as he stands as the 
typical jolly Jack Tar of the nautical 
drama. He wears a red liberty-cap, 
and a nose which matches it to a shade. 
His jersey is blue and low in the neck, 
and his trousers are of that roominess 
supposed to be necessary for nautical 
purposes. Other mariners about him 
are quite as interesting. Occasionally 
one Is seen whose rig is so neat he might 
have stepped out of a bandbox, but, 
though he is an ornamental mariner, he 
is not a Brummagem one. _ These fel- 
lows all know storm and danger and 
severe toil as common acquaintances. 
The neatest of them are understood to 
be residents here, with wives or mothers 
who strive hard to keep them looking 
nice in the fashionable season; and in 
blue flannel shirt with immense broad 
collar, another broad collar of white 
turned over that, hat of neat straw or 
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tarpaulin with upturned rim and bright 
blue ribbon, thev form a feature of at- 
tractiveness which has no counterpart at 
American seaside resorts. The rougher 
mariners, if not so handsome, are still 
most picturesque: they are chiefly fish- 
ermen from the Devonshire coast, who 
sail over here to take the salmon, mack- 
erel, herrings, turbots, soles, etc. which 
so abound at Tenby. The spot still bears 
out, in spite of its modern glories as a 
watering-place, its ancient renown as a 
fishing-point, which was so great that the 
old-time Britons called it Denbych y Pis- 
coed (‘the hill by the place of fishes’). 
On the Castle Hill we find a great com- 
pany gathered, looking down on the still 
greater company which is gathered on the 
yellow sands. Children are climbing and 
rolling on the soft greensward of the ter- 
races, and adults are sprawling at full 
length, completely at their ease. Men 
and women lounge to and fro on the 
sea-wall promenade, a miniature of the 
Hyde Park throng at mid-season. Oth- 
ers sit reading or chatting or looking out 
over the sparkling sea. The grass and 
crags are dotted with azure and purple 
flowers, and cushions of pink and white 
stone-crop abound. Higher up the hill 
stand the ivied ruins of the Norman cas- 
tle, and the white memorial monument 
to Prince Albert, with its sculptured pan- 
els bearing the arms of Llewellyn the 
Great, the red dragon of Cadwalader, the 
symbolical leek and the motto, Anorch- 
Jvgol Ddraig Cymru (“The dragon of 
Wales is invincible’’). The air is very 
cool and bracing on this hill. But the 
greatest crowd is on the sands and on 
the rocks of the cliff immediately back- 
ing the beach. It is difficult for one who 
is familiar only with the beach at Long 
Branch or Cape May to comprehend such 
a scene as this which I am trying to pic- 
ture. In the first place, the field is so 
entirely different from that at home; and 
in the second place, the bathing popula- 
tion of the town is not broken up into 
a number of hotel communities and cot- 
tage communities, but is all gathered at 
one spot. It is true some residents on 
the north cliff bathe on the north sands, 
but they come to the south sands after 
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they have had their dip, to meet 4e monde. 
There is room here for Ze mtonde too; and 
the groups not only sprinkle the wide 
yellow plain, but they are perched about 
on the face of the cliff in grottos and on 
jutting crags; they are grouped in the 
cool shade of rocky caverns at the pre- 
cipice’s base; they are leaning on the 
battlemented walls that crown its sum- 
mit. The water is a considerable dis- 
tance from where the people sit, and 
minute by minute, as the time passes, it 
recedes farther and farther, until at last 
it is a long walk away. The gay hues 
of red-coated soldiers assist feminine 
attire in enlivening the scene with color. 
Children in great numbers are scamper- 
ing about, and busying themselves, much 
as they do at home, with toy pails and 
spades; but if you take notice you will 
find that their sand-structures differ wide- 
ly from those of children in America: 
you may even see a perfect model of a 
feudal castle grow into shape, with bar- 
bacan, gate, moat, drawbridge, towers, 
bastions, donjon-keep and banqucting- 
hall complete. A brass band—the mem- 
bers in full uniform of bright colors, with 
little rimless red-and-gold caps—is play- 
ing under the battlemented garden-wall 
which backs the sands in one place. 
Listen to the tunes! Heard you ever 
these peculiar airs before? The “ Bells 
of Aberdovey"’ jangle their sweet chime 
over the wind-blown scene. The “March 
of the Men of Harlech” fills all the air 
with its stirring scarlet strain. The quaint 
melody of “Hob y deri dando"’ moves 
the feet of youth to restlessness: not that 
it is a jig, in spite of the jiggy look of the 
words to English eyes, but because it has 
been twisted into the service of Terpsi- 
chore by a famous band-master in his 
“Welsh Lancers."’ ‘Hob y deri dando” 
1s a love-song: 
All the day I sigh and cry, love, 
Hob y deri dando! 


All the night I say and pray, love, 
Hob y deri dando! * 


A hand-organ with monkey attachment 


¢ This phrase is sometimes supposed to be the orig- 
inal of the English ‘‘ Hey down, derry, derry down !’’ 
but the old Druidic song-burden, “‘ Come, let us has- 
ten to the oaken grove,”’ is in Welsh ‘‘ Hai down ir 
deri dando,”’ which is nearer the English phrase. 
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is delighting a group of children on an- 
other part of the sands. Yonder, too, is 
a balladist with a guitar, bawling at the 
top of his lungs, 
The dream ‘as parst, the spell his broken, 
’Opes ’ave faded one by one: 
Th’ w’isper’d words, so sweetly spoken, 
Hall like faded flow’rs har gone. 
Still that woice hin music lingers, 
Loike er ’arp ’oose silver strings, 
Softly swep’ by fairy fingers, 
Tell of hunforgotten things. 


Nobody pays much attention to this wan- 
dering minstrel: he is happy if at the close 
of his song a penny finds its way into 
the battered hat he extends for largess. 
He is clearly a stranger to this part of 
the world, and has probably tramped 
down here from London by easy stages, 
and will have to tramp back again as he 
came, without much profit from his pro- 
vincial tour. 

The fashionable world which is sun- 
ning itself on the sands is made up, for 
the most part, of the usual types of a 
British watering-place —the pea-jack- 
eted swell with blasé manner and one- 
eyed quizzing-glass ; the occasional Lon- 
don cad in clothes of painful newness 
and exaggeration of style, such as no 
gentleman by any chance ever wears in 
Britain; the young sprig of nobility with 
effeminate face and “fast”’ inclinations, 
who smokes a cigarette and ogles the 
girls, and utters sentiments of profound 
ennui in a light boyish tenor voice. He 
is the son of an English nobleman who 
has a Welsh estate, upon which he passes 
a portion of his time, and can trace his 
lineage back to one of the Norman ad- 
venturers who came over with William 
the Conqueror. For an example of an 
older aristocracy than this, however, ob- 
serve the ancient couple sitting near us 
in the shadow of a cliff-rock, the wife 
with a high-bridged nose and puffs of 
gray hair on her temples, the husband 
with an easy-fitting hat and a coat-collar 
which rolls so high as to give the impres- 
sion he has no neck. ‘These are aristo- 
crats who, although untitled and owners 
only of a few modest acres back in Car- 
marthenshire, descend from ancestors 
that looked down on William the Con- 
queror as a plebeian upstart. 
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There are bathers in the surf, but they 
are so far away from the throngs on this 
vast plain of beach that they are as un- 
individual as if they were puppets. One's 
most intimate friend could not be recog- 
nized without the aid of a glass. The 
bathing-machines, which serve in heu 
of the huts common at American sea- 
side resorts, are merely huts on wheels 
instead of huts in stationary rows. They 
are cared for by women, who escort you 
to the door of an untenanted hut, collect 
sixpence and retire. You enter, and dis- 
robe at your leisure. The machine proves 
to be a snug box lighted by one little un- 
glazed window not large enough for you 
to put your head through, and having a 
solid shutter. If you close this shutter the 
box is as dark as night, for it is well built, 
with hardly a crevice in wall or roof or 
floor. A small and very bad looking- 
glass hangs on the wall, and there is 
a bench to sit on: that is the extent of 
the furniture. You have been provided 
with towels and with the regulation 
bathing-dress for men—linen breeches, 
to wit. While you are contemplating this 
garment and questioning of your mod- 
esty as to the propriety of donning it, 
there is a sound of rattling iron outside, 
and a tap on your door as a warning 
that your machine is about to start. The 
machine is dragged in lumbering fashion 
out into the sea by an antediluvian horse 
with a small boy astride, and there the boy 
unhitches the traces from the machine 
and goes ashore, leaving you with the 
waves breaking on the steps before your 
door. You peep out dubiously. A shoal 
of naked-shouldered men are swimming 
and splashing in the surf. Some fifty 
yards away is another school of bathers, 
whose back hair betrays their sex, and 
who are clad in garments made like 
those worn by feminine bathers at Long 
Branch, etc. There is no commingling 
of the sexes in the water, as our Ameri- 
can custom is, but on the score of mod- 
esty 1 must confess to a prejudice in fa- 
vor of the American plan, nevertheless. 
The British theory evidently presumes 
that men have no modesty among them- 
selves. Custom regulates these matters, 
I suppose. I have never felt disposed 
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to blush for my naked feet arid arms 
while conversing with a lady on the 
beach at Long Branch, being snugly 
clad from head to foot in a flannel cos- 
tume. But I confess to a shrinking sense 
of the incompleteness of the prescribed 
fig-leaves as I stand in the door of the 
bathing-machine at Tenby. To cover 
myself with the water as quickly as pos- 
sible appears to be the only remedy, 
however, and | take a header from the 
doorsill. Ugh! The water is like ice! 
To one accustomed to the warm Amer- 
ican bathing -suit the linen substitute 
of Tenby is a most insufficient protec- 
tion. At home I have on occasion ex- 
tended the revels of the surf for a full 
hour, being a pretty strong swimmer and 
exceedingly fond of the exercise. I get 
enough at Tenby in precisely two min- 
utes, and hasten to don my customary 
clothing. Nevertheless, it is contended 
that the surf at Tenby is pleasant for 
bathers as late as Christmas, and I am 
told there really are Britons who bathe 
daily in the sea here quite up to the 
first snow. It is certain that the fash- 
ionable season does not end till Novem- 
ber, and some stay straight on through 
the winter. 

Among the lions of Tenby none is 
more interesting than St. Catharine's 
Island, a great rugged hill of solid lime- 
stone almost devoid of verdure and rent 
into innumerable fissures, with a succes- 
sion of dark romantic coves and caverns 
and jagged projecting crags fringing its 
sides completely round. Athigh tide this 
islet is separated from the mainland by a 
deep rolling sea. At low tide its shores 
are left dry by the receding waters. It 
is a curious sight to watch this daily ad- 
vance and retreat of the sea. To sce the 
tides of ocean come and go is no novel- 
ty, but it becomes a novelty under cir- 
cumstances like these, where every day 
a dry bridge of yellow sand is stretch- 
ed forth from the islet to the mainland, 
across which a stream of humanity pours 
the moment the path is clear. At first 
only one person at a time can pass, 
Ten minutes later the sand-bridge is a 
broad road. Ten later, and all Tenby 
might cross inacrowd. There is an iron 
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staircase built up the rocky face of the 
islet, winding about among its crags and 
fissures, and the isle is overrun with peo- 
ple during the time the tide is out. It 
has many attractions. The view is grand 
from those heights. Yawning gulfs fas- 
cinate you to look dizzily down into the 
secret heart of the isle. On the highest 
point of rock stood, a few years ago, 
an ancient chapel which had in Roman 
Catholic days been dedicated to St. Cath- 
arine. Within the past six years this chap- 
el has given way to a fortress, its walls 
partly embedded in the solid rock. The 
people who throng to the islet between 
tides roam about, loiter with breeze-blown 
garments on the stairs and landings, peer 
into the fortress, or, perching themselves 
in the sheltered nooks which are innu- 
merable among the crags, sit and sew, 
read, chat, make love and watch the 
pygmy bathers in the sea far down be- 
low. As long as the tide is low the 
tenants of the islet are safe to remain, 
but as soon as it turns those who are 
wise begin to gather up their things and 
clear out. Now and then incautious ones 
get caught; and then there are scream- 
mg, hurrying and a terrible fright, es- 
pecially if the trapped ones are of the 
gentler sex, and still more especially if 
their proportions are ample. Such wo- 
men are, as a rule, the cowardliest. 
Probably, they feel their amplitude a 
disadvantage in moments of peril, and 
know emotions which their scrawnier 
Sisters escape. A case in point greets 
us this morning as we stand watching 
the rising of the tide. A roly-poly wo- 
man of forty or so is caught on the islet 
by the closing of old Ocean’s drawbridge. 
She is a fair being with dark hair and 
eyes, a sweet smile, a clear complexion, 
and some two hundred and fifty pounds 
avoirdupois, richly dressed, pleasant- 
mannered, and in all respects no doubt 
a lady to be admired and loved, as well 
as respected, in the social circle. But at 
present she is at a sad disadvantage. I 
noticed her a few minutes ago at the top 
of the iron staircase, and said to myself 
that she would have just time enough to 
come down, for there was an isthmus of 
sand some twenty feet wide as yet to be 
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obliterated by the crawling tide. A quick- 
ly-tripping foot would have accomplish- 
ed it, but the fair-fat-and-forty lady occu- 
pied one whole minute in coming down. 
Now that she has reached the bottom 
step there is a wide wash of sea be- 
tween her and the mainland, and she 
raises her hands in horror. How is she 
to get over? There is no boat in sight. 
Shall she wade? There is a nervous 
motion of her fat white hands in the 
direction of her gaiters, but she hesi- 
tates. The woman who hesitates is lost: 
the water grows deeper and deeper ev- 
ery instant; in ten minutes it will be 
over her head. A bathing-machine boy 
comes trotting his horse through the wa; 
ter, and, backing up by the rock on which 
the distressed lady stands, bids her get 
on. Get on the back of a horrid bath- 
ing-horse! behind the back of a horrid 
boy! Had she been a sylph the pros- 
pect would have been most untempting, 
but a two-hundred-and- fifty - pounder ! 
Nevertheless, the unhappy fair one be- 
gins to prepare for the sacrifice with grief 
and consternation in her face. ‘How 
can I do it?” her trembling lips whisper, 
and she looks about her on the rocks as 
if to say, ‘‘Oh, is there zo other way out 
of this wretched predicament?’ The 
boy, as he sits astride, is getting his feet 
wet by this time: the horse will have to 
swim for it presently. Still she hesitates, 
and throws a shrinking glance over the 
vast audience gathered on the sands si- 
lently attentive—the band, the organ- 
grinder and the balladist all breathless- 
ly awaiting the issue, no doubt feeling 
that it would be mockery to indulge in 
music at such a moment. Suddenly a 
bare-headed and shirt-sleeved man is 
seen to dash through the water, regard- 
less of danger and of wet trousers, who, 
seizing the fat lady round the knees in 
spite of her screams, dumps her on the 
horse’s back all in a heap. Saved! 
saved! Such a giggling (for joy) has 
seldom been scen to shake a large as- 
semblage. The.emotion caused by the 
spectacle of beauty in distress is no doubt 
a pain to every masculine mind not hope- 
lessly vitiated by the cynical tendencies 
of the age; but the pain produced by the 
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emotion of mirth at seeing a fellow-crea- 
ture at a ridiculous disadvantage is great- 
er when you feel bound not to laugh. 
There are four strange caves piercing 
St. Catharine's Island completely through 
from side to side. In rough weather the 
storming of the sea through these extra- 
ordinary tunnels creates a prodigious up- 
roar. When the weather Is still it is pos- 
sible to take boat and sail quite through 
one of them: at low tide you may walk 
through. Marine zoological riches abound 
in these caverns, which have been for 
many years a real treasure-house for 
naturalists. The walls are studded with 
innumerable barnacles, dogwinkles and 
other shells—not dead and empty, but 
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full of living creatures, requiring only 
the return of the tide to awaken them 
to an active existence. There are sim- 
ply myriads of them: a random stone 
thrown against a wall will smash a whole 
colony ; and there are besides polyps and 
sea-anemones and other strange animals 
of eccentric habits in unusual abundance. 
The visitors to Tenby find great diversion 
in these and the other caves on the coast: 
in fact, the whole coast as far as Milford 
Haven is one succession of natural cu- 
riosities and antiquities. One cavern 
bears the name of Merlin’s Cave, and 
is hallowed by a legend of the enchant- 
er, who was born at Carmarthen in the 
next county. WIRT SIKES. 
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HERE’LL come a day when the supremest splendor 
Of earth or sky or. sea, 
Whate’er their miracles, sublime or tender, 
Will wake no joy in me. 


There'll come a day when all the aspiration, 
Now with such fervor fraught, 

As lifts to heights of breathless exaltation, 
Will seem a thing of naught. 


There'll come a day when riches, honor, glory, 
Music and song and art, 

Will look like puppets in a wornout story, 
Where each has played his part. 


There'll come a day when human love, the sweetest 
Gift that includes the whole 

Of God’s grand giving—sovereignest, completest— 
Shall fail to fill my soul. 


There'll come a day— 


I will not care how passes 


The cloud across my sight, 
If only, lark-like, from earth’s nested grasses, 


I spring to meet its light. 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
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THROUGH WINDING WAYS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


T was soon decided that I was to 
set out for The Headlands the first 

week in October. I had studied too 
hard, and was growing so tall and slight 
that Harry Dart used to draw caricatures 
of me, taking me in sections, he declared, 
since no ordinary piece of paper would 
suffice for a full-length. I was glad of 
achange, yet felt some sorrow about it 
too. I knew nothing of what it was to 
miss the warm home-life and the con- 
stant companionship which had filled ev- 
ery idle hour with ever-recurring pleas- 
ures. I hated to part from my mother, 
who had grown of late so inestimably 
dear to me; I should miss the boys; 
what could make up to me for Georgy? 
I'did not know that I was never again 
to enjoy the old Belfield routine, with 
all my untamed impulses making the 
Wild, free physical life full of deep and 
passionate delight—never again to stand 
the peer of all my mates, running the fa- 
miliar races, playing the familiar games. 
I did not know what a changed life 
awaited me, and I looked forward to 
my opening vistas of a bright future 
with longings inconceivably sweet. 

I reached The Headlands one fine 
day in October a little past noon. Mr. 
Raymond's carriage met me at the sta- 
tion, and a grave elderly servant, who 
told me his name was Mills, put me in- 
side and assumed all responsibilities con- 
cerning my luggage. I had plenty of 
time to remember with regret our home- 
ly, pleasant life at Belfield, and recall 
Thorpe’s words when he heard that I 
had been invited to The Headlands. “It 
will be a glimpse of another life,’ he had 
remarked with his usual air of consum- 
mate knowledge of the world. “Even I, 
who am used to living on terms of in- 
timacy with men of all ranks and posi- 
tions, find it difficult to adjust the balance 
in that quiet, stately house, where every- 
thing goes on oiled wheels.”’ 


“But what makes it hard to get along ?”’ 
I had inquired with a sort of awe. 

“Oh, I can't describe it,’’ he had re- 
turned with a wave of his white hand, 
‘but you'll soon experience it for your- 
self.”” 

But as I went on and the great sea 
opened before my eyes, I quite forgot my 
fears in the pleasure of such wide hori- 
zons, such magnificent scenery. The 
ocean was here in all its grandeur, yet 
there was no bleakness or bareness in 
these rock-bound shores, softly veiled in 
the haze of the October afternoon. The 
voices of the breakers greeted me as 
something vaguely familiar: I seemed 
to have been listening for them all my 
life. In such joys as I felt that day eyes 
and ears do but litthe—imagination works 
most wonders. 

I had not noticed, so raptly was I 
watching the fleeting tints of opal, steel 
and blue which chased each other along 
the smooth slow waves, that we had en- 
tered enclosed grounds, and when the 
carriage stopped suddenly before a wide, 
pillared portico I was wholly taken by sur- 
prise. Mills opened the carriage-door, 
and I got down with a blank, dreamy 
feeling, and followed him up the steps 
through the wide portal and along the 
hall. He ushered me into the hbrary, 
and left me while he went to announce 
my arrival. 

I sat perfectly still in the lofty Gothic 
room. It was lined with books except 
on the west side, where were long oriel 
windows of stained glass, with figures 
of saints glorious in blue and gold and 
crimson and purple, with aureoles of 
wonderful splendor above their beautiful 
heads. The floor was of inlaid woods 
polished until it shone, and over it was 
laid a Persian carpet thick and soft as 
moss. The chimney-picce was of won- 
derful beauty, and extended into the 
room, leaving a sort of alcove on each 
side, and a low fire was burning in a 
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quaintly-designed grate. Over the man- 
tel hung a large picture which I did not 
know, but which made my heart beat as 
I looked: it was a copy of the Sistine 
Madonna. In front of the fire was an 
easy-chair piled with cushions, and be- 
side it a low stool, while on either hand 
were painted screens: on one the field of 
brilliant azure was strewn with flowers of 
dazzling hues; the other was crossed by 
a flight of birds of gorgeous plumage. 

I had looked at everything, had taken 
in every surprise of beautiful form and 
color: then my eyes were lifted again 
to the windows, and I was gazing at the 
meek saints with their shining raiment 
and radiant hair when I was suddenly 
recalled to a recollection of where I was 
and why I was there. A hand pushed 
aside the velvet curtain which hung 
across the doorway —a child's hand — 
and then a little girl entered, followed 
by a greyhound as tall as herself. 1 rose 
and stood waiting while she advanced, 
the same sunshine which transfigured 
the saints in the windows playing over 
her white dress in brilliant rainbow tints. 

She was a very little girl, yet her large, 
serious dark eyes and her lithe way of 
carrying her slim height impressed me 
with a sort of awe which I might not 
have felt for a grown woman. When 
she neared me she stood perfectly still, 
regarding me silently with a deliberate 
glance. She was very pale, with a com- 
plexion like the inner leaves of a white 
rose, but her eyes lent fire to a face oth- 
erwise proud and cold. Her hair had 
evidently been cut short, and curled 
close to her head in loose brown curls. 
When she had fairly taken me in she 
held out her hand. “How do you do?” 
she asked in a clear, deliberate voice. 
“Tam very glad to see you.” 

“Did you expect me?’ I inquired 
shyly. 

“Of course we did,’ she answered 
with some imperiousness, ‘‘or we should 
not have sent the carriage and servants 
to meet you.” — 

Then we were both silent again, and 
went on mentally making up our minds 
concerning each other. | 

“Yes,’’ she said presently, putting her 
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hand into mine again, “you look just as 
I thought you did. I asked papa: he 
said you had brown hair and gray eyes, 
and that you were good-looking when 
you smiled. And am I like what you 
expected to see?’ 

I did not know, I told her. In fact, 
although I had heard much and thought 
some about Helen, she had hitherto pos- — 
sessed no personality for me except as 
Mr. Floyd's little girl, And now she im- 
pressed me differently from any person I 
had ever seen before, and if I had form- 
ed any previous conceptions, they all fled. 
She seemed, I will confess, a haughty, 
aristocratic little creature, with her shght 
form and somewhat imperious look, her 
deliberate, commanding voice and in- 
tense eyes: still, I liked her at once. 
Mr. Floyd had begged me to be kind 
to her, and* it seemed easy for me to 
cherish and protect her: she appeared 
to need being taken care of with both 
strength and tenderness, for it was such 
a fragile little hand I held, and, with all 
its beauty, such a wan little face I look- 
ed upon. 

“IT hope you will hike me, Helen,” said 
I bluntly, “for your father wants you to 
enjoy my visit.” 

She smiled for the first time. “I like 
you very much already,” she said in the 
same distinct, melancholy voice; and 
without more words she put up her little 
face to mine and kissed me softly on my 
lips. I was unused to caresses, and my 
cheeks burned; but I followed her, at 
her request, to the back lawn, where Mr. 
Raymond was waiting to see me. 

“Grandfather is not strong,” she ex- 
plained, “and we save him all the steps 
wecan. It is so sad to be old! Have 
you a grandfather ?” 

“No,” I returned: “there is nobody 
in our family but mother and me.” 

“And I have got grandpa and papa 
too,” said she thoughtfully. “Only papa 
is so busy: he is never here but a weck 
at a time.” 

We had passed through the hall, cross- 
ed the rear piazza and descended the 
steps, and were advancing along the 


grassplat toward a summer-house which 


faced the sea. I could now for the first 
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time gain an idea of the extent and 
grandeur of the place. The house tow- 
ered above us solemnly with its towers, 
pillared arches, cornices and pediments, 
while, beyond, the glass roofs of num- 
berless greenhouses lifted their domes 
to the warm afternoon sun. All around 
the lawn stood lofty trees, their foliage 
glorious with crimson, russet and gold, 
and their shadows crept stealthily toward 
us as if they were alive. And beyond 
house, lawns, gardens and tree-lined av- 
enues was a pine wood which extended 
its solemn verdure all round the place, 
enclosing it almost to the edge of the 
bluff. All this on the right hand: on 
the left the mysterious sea, whose music 
filled the fair sunshiny world we two 
children were traversing hand in hand. 

“There is grandpa,” exclaimed Helen 
as we neared the summer-house: and I 
saw an old man sitting in an arm-chair 
in the sunshine, looking eagerly toward 
us as if in anxious expectation. 

“You were gone a long time, Helen,”’ 
he called out peevishly. 

“Oh no, dear,”’ she replied soothingly. 
“Here is Floyd, grandpa.” 

He had looked, when I first saw him 
from a distance, like a very old man, 
but when I was shaking hands with him 
I was surprised to discover that his face 
had little appearance of age. Even his 
thin dark hair was but sprinkled with 
gray at the curly ends on the temples: 
his eyebrows were a black silky thread, 
his eyes dark and full of a peculiar glit- 
ter. His features were finely formed and 
feminine in their delicacy, but the expres- 
sion of his face was marred by the rest- 
lessness of his eyes, and made almost pa- 
thetic by the dejected, melancholy lines 
about his thin scarlet lips. 

He shook hands with me gracefully, 
and made inquiries about my journey, 
then sank back into his chair listlessly, 
and allowed Helen to pull the tiger-skin 
which formed his lap-robe over his knees. 
There was a peculiar feeblencss about his 
‘whole attitude as he sat—something al- 
most abased in the sinking of his chin 
upon his breast. It was hard for me to 
realize that he was the owner of all this 
magnificence, and, dressed although he 
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was with faultless elegarice, and although 
luxurious appurtenances filled the sum- 
mer-house, waiting for his momentary 
convenience, I was certain that his great 
wealth brought him no pleasure, and that, 
except for his little grandchild, he was 
comfortless in the world. He was full 
of complaints toward her. He was sure, 
he said, that now when I had come she 
would have no thought of him; that tak- 
ing care of an old man was a dreary and 
thankless task; that only the young could 
be beloved by the young. And her way 
of listening and answering made me sus- 
pect that she was but too used to such 
querulousness. I was perhaps too young 
to understand mainsprings of action, yet 
nevertheless I seemed to know at once 
that her calm, mature manner and pre- 
cocious imperiousness were the result of 
his weakness and wavering, of his selfish 
and morbid doubts. 

“You are older than I thought,” Mr. 
Raymond said to me, regarding me for 
the first time with languid curiosity. “I 
expected to see a velvet-coated little fel- 
low of Helen's size. What is your age, 
my boy ?” 

I told him I should be fifteen the next 
spring, counting, as most young people 
do, by the milestone ahead of me, in- 
stead of the one I had passed. 

“Qh, that is quite an age,” said he with 
an air of relief. ‘Do not expect to make 
a playmate of Mr. Floyd Randolph, Hel- 

n: he is quite too old to care for a mere 
child like yourself.”’ 

“He is not nearly as old as papa,” 
returned Helen quickly, ‘and papa will 
play with me all day long.” 

“Yes, yes,’ said Mr. Raymond, sink- 
ing back among his cushions and tiger- 
skins, ‘‘all the world can play but me. 
I must be content to sit outside the joy 
and the sunshine. I have lived too 
long. Only the young, bright people 
of the world are welcome even to ny 
own little grandchild.” 

Helen threw her arm about his siecle 
and stroked his cheek with her slim 
hand. “You know, grandpa,” she said 
simply, “that I do not care for play, and 
but you 
forget what Dr. Sharpe says—that I must 
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run about out of doors and be as merry 
as I can, or else—"’ 

He stopped her with a quick, shudder- 
ing gesture. “Oh no,”’ said he, “I do not 
forget. Do not make me out worse than 
I am to Floyd, Helen.’ He rang a hand- 
bell on the table by his side, and began 
feebly to adjust the wrappings about his 
shoulders.—"I will go in, Frederick,”’ he 
murmured to the servant, who advanced 
at once as if he had bcen waiting close 
by—'I will go in and sit by the fire.— 
Helen, you must show Floyd the place. 
—There are greenhouses, and the sta- 
bles are worth seeing too,"’ he added to 
me apologetically. ‘I hear that Robin- 
son has some rare fowls, and Helen has 
dogs of all kinds, and a few deer. It 
will do her good to go about, you know.” 
He broke off suddenly, a spasm crossing 
his face, and without more words he turn- 
ed abruptly to his valet, took his arm and 
walked feebly toward the house. 

We stood together looking after him— 
Ia little shy and perplexed in my new po- 
sition, Helen thoughtful and melancholy. 

“Poor grandpa!’ she said presently 
with a sigh: “he has only me, you know, 
Floyd. He has nothing else in the whole 
wide world, and it worries him to think 
that he cannot be with me always, that 
he cannot—”" 

She broke off, and the small face twitch- 
ed as if she were about to cry, but she con- 
trolled herself. 

The splendid house, with its gleaming 
windows and stately pillars, the wide 
grounds, the air of quiet magnificence 
which reigned over the whole place, 
had so much impressed me that I could 
not resist uttering an exclamation at her 
words. She spoke of Mr. Raymond as 
having nothing in the wide world but 
herself, yet he was rich enough to be 
master of what appeared to me the 
pomp of kings; and I told her so. 

She regarded me curiously. “Is grand- 
pa rich?” she asked. ‘He says some- 
times that the greenhouses cost so much 
money that they will send him to the 
poorhouse. I do not think grandpa can 
be rich. But if he were rich,”’ she cried 
out indignantly, “that makes no differ- 
ence: he has nothing but me—nothing 
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to care about. There was poor grand- 
mamma: she died—oh so long ago !— 
and my uncles died when they were little 
boys not so old as I. And mamma— 
she stayed the longest: then she died. 
No, grandpa has nothing left but me.” 

‘Your father too: he has only you. I 
wonder you do not live with your father, 
Helen.” 

She shook her head. ‘Oh, you don't 
know,” she returned. ‘I couldn't leave 
grandpa. Oh, Floyd, if you knew how 
it hurts me to tell papa that I must stay 
here! He does not understand. He 
will say, ‘I want my little girl: you can't 
guess how badly I want my little girl.’”’ 
She finished with a great sob which shook 
her from head to foot. I pitied her very 
much, and I could easily comprehend 
that she was too delicate still to be al- 
lowed to have any sort of trouble. So 
I asked her to go down to the shore with 
me, and while we went I told her all the 
funny things I could remember until I 
made her laugh. She was quick and 
sympathetic, and her spirit was so strong, 
yet so repressed, that the moment she was 
really glad it seemed to have the exuber- 
ance of a bird's joy at freedom after im- 
prisonment. 

I have reason, beyond that of mere ad- 
miration for its admirable picturesque- 
ness, to remember and note down the 
form of the shore at The Headlands. 
The house stood on the highest part of 
the promontory, and there was a grad- 
ual descent to the end of the bluff, which 
terminated in a line of black rocks, some 
of which were firmly embedded in the 
soil, while others lay piled above each 
other as they had been tossed by some 
horrible convulsion of the sea. In one 
place there was a perpendicular preci- 
pice of eighty fect, washed by the waves 
at its base; but the beach was easily ac- 
cessible from every other point, although 
in some places the descent needed sure 
feet and agile limbs. But I had always 
been the best climber in Belfield, and I 
ran up and down the rocks now with the 
ease of a monkey, until Helen begged 
me not to terrify her by any new ex- 
ploits. Under the frowning citadel of 
rocks the beach was particularly fine, 
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well pebbled below watermark and above 
a strip of shining sand. The tide was 
coming in with a strong dull roar, and 
every wave broke on the shore with curl- 
ing cataracts of foam and a voice like 
thunder. It was hard for me to realize 
that above us on the headland the mild 
October sunshine was gilding and red- 
dening the trees, for here we were in 
shadow, and the cry of storm and the 
din of tempest were in our ears. Yet be- 
yond the bar opaline tints were playing 
along the sunlit sea, and the luminous, 
shifting-hued swell of crested waves 
merged into the iridescent sky. There 
was a secret and a mystery about the 
scene to me. I could not understand 
its influence upon me, and felt under a 
spell as I gazed at the distant white sails 
and listened to the roar of the waves as 
if I could never hear it enough. 

After Helen had shown me all the 
strange, beautiful places of the beach, 
I helped her up the precipitous bank, 
where steps had been carefully cut in 
the rock or laid upon the crumbling 
sods. She took me to the stables, and 
I saw the horses, her pony and the blood- 
ed colt in training for her: her dogs had 
followed us about, leaping and fawning 
upon her and smelling suspiciously at 
me. Mr. Raymond disliked animals, 
and it was to the stables or the gar- 
dener’s cottage that the child came to 
pet her hounds, her sheep-dog and her 
snowy Pomeranian: not even Beppo, the 
Italian greyhound, was domesticated at 
the house. Some shy deer peered out 
at us from their paddock, and a doe, 
less timid than the rest, approached us 
and gave me a good look out of her 
meek, beautiful eyes. Gold and silver 
pheasants lurked in the shrubberies, 
and peacocks spread their tails and 
paraded before us on the greensward. 
Everything seemed to be Helen's, and 
not a flowcr that bloomed or a bird that 
flew but she gave it an ample tender- 
ness. 

We did not talk much, but stood to- 
gether hand in hand, I gazing with ar- 
dent delight and curiosity at all these 
beautiful expressions of life whicn filled 
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““Do you like it?’ she inquired anx-. 
iously from time to time, and when I. 
answered her gravely that I liked it, 
she would smile a contented little smile. 
She asked me if I rode, and carefully se- 
lected the horse she considered suitable 
for me, and gave the groom orders about 
exercising him regularly. The man took 
her instructions with a respectful air: she 
was evidently mistress of the place, and 
the centurion in the Gospel had not his 
servants better under his command than 
had she. It wasa quaint sight to see the 
child knitting her brows over some com- 
plaint of Robinson's against McGill the 
gardener: she settled it promptly with 
but half a dozen words. She had energy 
enough and to spare for her duties, but 
she had nothing of that eager bubbling 
up of light thoughts and bright hopes 
which other children know and use in 
endless chatter and playful gambollings, 
like puppies and kittens and other happy 
young things. There was always shrewd 
purpose behind her few words, and she 
seemed always on her guard, always ready 
to act promptly and with decision. 

“Why don't you send those men to 
Mr. Raymond?’ I burst out finally. 
“You ought not to be bothered. What 
do you know about such things ?” 

“IT know all about them,”’ she return- 
ed gravely. “I never let anybody trou- 
ble poor grandpapa.”’ 

“My mother would not let anything 
trouble me if she could help it, yet I am 
a boy and almost fifteen years old.”’ 

She looked at me wistfully and smiled 
her peculiar indefinable smile, then put 
her hand in mine, and we went toward 
the house together. Just as night fell 
dinner-time came. I had gone to my 
room to dress at five o'clock, but finding 
that all my windows looked out upon the 
water, I had forgotten everything else in 
watching the sea, which took hue after 
hue as the sun sank, growing black and 
turbid as it settled into a bank of gray 
cloud, then, when the last beams red- 
dened every rift, lighting up into a brief 
splendor of crimson and gold, absorbing 
all the glory of the firmament. I felt ra- 
ther homesick and dreary. I knew that 
in the dusky streets of Belfield the boys 
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were walking up and down beneath the 
russet elms, wondering about me while 
they talked. I knew that my mother 
was sitting in the bay-window with the 
light of the sunset in her face, and that 
she was longing to have me with her 
again. When, finally, I roused myself 
to dress, and went along the dim halls 
and down the great staircase lined with 
niches where calm-faced statues stood 
regarding me with a fixed and solemn 
air, I was quite dull and dreary, and 
necded all the cheerful influences of the 
warmed and lighted rooms to brighten 
me up. 

At dinner Mr. Raymond seemed more 
what I had expected him to be than I 
had found him at first sight. He was 
dressed with scrupulous propriety, and 
wore aceremonious and precise air which 
better accorded with his position as mas- 
ter of the house. He talked well, and 
asked me many questions about our life 
in Belfield, made inquiries about George 
Lenox, and was interested when I told him 
about Georgina. And about Georgina I 
found mysclf presently talking with a 
freedom which amazed myself, for my 
habits were reserved, and of all that I 
felt and thought about Georgy I had 
never yet said anything except to my 
mother. But in this beautiful house, 
which scemed so fitting a place for my 
lovely princess, and which was of late the 
object of her dreams, I felt moved to be 
her ambassador and to plead her cause 
as well as I might. I spoke not only of 
her beauty and her cleverness, but of 
the drawbacks to her success in life. I 
anticipated criticism, and disarmed it, 
“Oh, Helen!" I burst out at length, “you 
would love her so dearly—I am sure you 
would !”’ 

Helen’s eyes were shining, and her 
color came and went. ‘Oh, grandpa,” 
said she softly, “why may I not ask her 
to come here? Floyd will like it, and 
I” 

She could not finish, she was so glad 
and excited, and she ran around the 
table and laid her cheek against Mr. 
Raymond's shoulder in mute entreaty. 

“Oh, do whatever you please,” re- 
joined the old gentleman impatiently: 
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‘you know very well that you must have 
your own way in everything.” 

The glad little face fell at once, and she 
went back to her chair slowly and climb- 
ed into it. It was a high-backed, crim- 
son velvet chair, with a footstool for the 
child’s fect to rest upon. She looked very 
slight and young as she sat there, her 
baby face thrown into clear outline and 
startling pallor by the ruby-colored cush- 
ions. She filled the place well, however, 
helping to the soup and fish, and even 
the meats after Mills had carved them at 
the sideboard. I noticed too, with some 
surprise, that the decanter of sherry stood 
at her elbow, and was not passed, but 
that she herself poured out Mr. Ray- 
mond’s glass of wine, and once replen- 
ished it. He sent it to her to be filled 
for the third time, but she shook her 
head. 

‘‘No, no, grandpa,” she said with a 
queer little smile: “you have had two 
already.”’ 

He looked angry, and affirmed that 
she had given him but one glass, ap- 
pealing to Mills, who corroborated the 
words of his young mistress. Helen 
said no more, but gave the decanter 
to the butler, who took it away, and I 
heard him lock the door of the wine- 
closet and saw him drop the key in his 
pocket. Then, presently, when coffee 
came on, Helen and I went into the 
library, and left Mr. Raymond alone, 
with his easy-chair turned toward the 
fire. I knew that something in the house 
was wrong, and experienced a vague hu- 
miliation out of sympathy for Helen, but 
what my fears were I did not name to 
myself. 

“Promise me,’’ said she, clasping my 
hand suddenly—" promise me to say no- 
thing to papa. Remember that grandpa 
is very old, and that he has nothing in 
the world but me.” 

I gave the promise eagerly, more to 
avoid the subject than because I under- 
stood as to what I was to be silent and 
why the subject should be interdicted. 

“You see,”’ said she, her clear eyes 
meeting mine with their peculiarly wist- 
ful, melancholy gaze, “this is why I can- 
not goaway. Papathinks I do not love 
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him: he does not know that it would not 
be safe for me to leave grandpa all alone. 
If papa did know—” 

“You ought to tell your papa every- 
thing,” I said gravely. 

“T wish I could,” she cried in a trem- 
bling voice. “But I can’t. He would 
not let me stay here, and I could not go 
away. You must never tell papa, Floyd 
—never !"’ 

I said I would not tell with the air of 
one who never discloses a secret; and 
she believed in me, and we were soon 
bright and happy again, and wrote a 
letter to Georgy Lenox inviting her to 
The Headlands on a visit. 

With all his faults and weaknesses, I 
soon found there were good and lovable 
traits in Mr. Raymond. He had been in 
early life a successful merchant, and the 
habit of controlling widespread interests 
had given him a broad and sympathetic 
insight into men and their ideas. He 
possessed a graceful and comprehensive 
culture, and had embodied his concep- 
tions of the fitness of things in the ar- 
rangement of his home, making it beau- 
tiful in all ways. He was an old man 
now, yet had not lost the thirst for know- 
ledge, and could talk, when inspiration 
was upon him, generously and eloquent- 
ly. He had been a part of the busy great 
world; he understood society and social 
ways: all these talents and acquirements 
made him a pleasant old gentleman when 
at his best, but it needed only a touch of 
Suspicion or jealousy to put him at his 
worst. It was easy enough to see that 
Helen did not exaggerate when she told 
me he had nothing to care for but her- 
self; and his care for her was so mixed 
with morbid fears that he was not first 
in her heart, so embittered by a distrust 
of her love for her father, that she could 
gain small comfort from all his overween- 
ing devotion and pride. 

The child and I were constantly to- 
gether in those October days. I do not 
think it would have been so but for the 
fact that Mr. Floyd wrote daily concise 
and peremptory orders that Helen was 
to be out of doors from morning till night, 
and that Dr. Sharpe, a brisk, keen-eyed 
old gentleman, came every morning at 
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breakfast-time to feel the little girl's 
pulse, order her meals and command 
Mr. Raymond to let her have all the 
play she could get before the cold wea- 
ther came. 

“You see,’’ Helen would explain to 
me as we tramped the meadows and 
the uplands gorgeous with every mel- 
low hue of autumn's glorious time— 
“you see, Floyd, I was going to die in 
September when papa came. Oh, | felt 
so tired I wanted justto gotosleep. But 
papa came, took me in his arms and held 
me there. Whenever I woke up, there 
he was, his strong arms holding me tight. 
He wouldn't let me go, you know, so I 
couldn’t die. I couldn’t have lived for 
grandpa: I knew that he would die too, 
and that perhaps it would all be best.” 

‘““But now you are getting strong,” I 
said: “‘your cheeks are quite rosy now.” 

“Oh yes,”’ she answered, “I like to live 
now. I love youso dearly, Floyd, and 1 
have such good times.” 

I loved her dearly too, after a boy’s 
fashion. It was easy for me to talk to 
her, and I told her many things that lay 
near my heart and far from my tongue 
—much about my mother and my wor- 
ship of her—about our home and its 
surroundings—about my father and my 
brother Frank, and my grief when they 
died. I had never expected to tell any 
one these memories, but I told them all 
to Helen. 

One day we came in a little later than 
usual. We had carried our luncheon 
down to the beach, and had eaten it 
there: we had never been quite so hap- 
py together before, for everything had 
conspired to make our enjoyment per- 
fect. We had made up stories about the 
people on board the ships that went up 
and down in the offing; strange and 
beautiful things had looked at us from 
out the sea; a fisherman had offered us 
some oysters as he coasted about the bar 
in his boat, and I had bought some and 
opened them for Helen with my knife, 
every blade of which I broke in the ef- 
fort. Altogether, we had had a blissful 
experience. 

But as, upon returning, we neared the 
house, Mills met us on the terrace with 
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a grave face. “You'd better go to your 
grandfather, Miss Floyd,”’ said he—‘you 
had, indeed, or it will be all over with 
him. You must not blame me, miss—it 
was none of my fault—but some gentle- 
men came here for lunch, and he’s been 
a-drinking and a-drinking ever since they 
went away, and will not let either decan- 
ter go out of his hand.” 

Helen's little face had been warm with 
color, but it froze into pallor while I look- 
edat her. We entered the door, and she 
took off her things slowly and gave them 
to Mills, smoothing her hair mechanical- 
ly with her little trembling hands. 

“What shall I do?” I whispered, quak- 
ing as much as she. ‘Let me help you 
somchow, Helen.” 

“Youcan't,”’ she returned quietly: “no- 
body can help me.” 

She bade Mills go about his work: then 
went into the dining-room and shut the 
door. 

The man had tears in his eyes as he 
turned to me as soon as we were alone. 
“IT declare, Mr. Randolph,” said he, “it’s 
enough to break anybody's heart to see 
that child a-bowed down at her age with 
the care of an old man who can't be kept 
from drunkenness unless her eye is on 
him every minute.” 

“Ts he violent when he’s—’’ I tried to 
ask the question, but could not form the 
horrible word upon my tongue. 

Mills did not flinch from facts. ‘'When 
he’s drunk?” he said. “He ts ready to 
break my head, but he’s never anything 
but tender with her. She's naught but a 
baby, but 1 have seen him, in a regular 
fury, just fall a-whimpcring when she 
came in and said, ‘Oh, grandpa! oh, 
grandpa! I’m so sorry!’ Oh, it is a burn- 
ing shame! And to think that that splen- 
did gentleman, her father, does not know 
it!" 

* He ought to know it,’’ I cried. 

“Andif he did, sir,” said Mills solemn- 
ly, ‘he would take Miss Floyd away, and 
the old gentleman would drink himsclf 
to death, and that would kill the hittle girl 
too, It’s hard to see the right of it, Mr. 
Randolph. But,” he added with a com- 
plete change of manner, ‘she would be 
vexed to see me stand gossiping here.” 
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He went up stairs with the cloak and 
hat, smoothing them with his big hand 
as if to comfort somebody in need of 
comfort. I stole across the hall and 
stood at the dining-room door, wishing 
to go in, yet fearing to vex Helen by 
my intrusiveness. She opened the door 
presently, as if she knew I was there, and 
beckoned me, and I entered. The old 
man sat at the table in his usual place, 
looking half defiant and half ashamed. 
She had removed both decanters and 
glasses to the sideboard, and stood by 
him with her arm about his neck, urging 
him to go into the hbrary, kissing him 
now and then softly on the forehead. 

‘What do you think, Floyd,” he said 
to me in athick, unnatural voice—‘ what 
do you think of the way my only grand- 
child treats me? She despises me.” 

‘No, no, grandpa! I love you dearly.” 

He went on with vehemence: “A few 
years ago I was living among the finest 
ladies and gentlemen in the world: I was 
admired and sought. I have been called 
the most accomplished of hosts, the most 
perfect of gentlemen. Look about this 
house. Where in this entire country will 
you find a more liberal patron of the arts 
than 1? Yet this little girl treats me like 
aservant. Fora year she has not per- 
mitted me to have even a few friends to 
dine with me. Because to-day I extend- 
ed hospitality to half a dozen gentlemen 
who drove over from the Point, she fumes 
at me: she treats me as if I had commit- 
ted a deadly sin.—By and by, Miss Floyd, 
you can have it all your own way here: 
I shall be dead.” 

She never flinched, nor did her face 
change as he glared at her, but she went 
on smoothing his hair and softly putting 
her lips to his temples. “Dear grandpa,” 
said she, ‘‘come into the library now. It 
is getting late, and Mills wants to set the 
table for dinner.”’ 

“Very well,” he exclaimed with a sort 
of petulant dignity, and, pushing back his 
chair, half rose. Helen gave me a swift 
clance, and with our united strength we 
barely kept him from falling on his face. 
He staggered to his fect, looking at us 
angrily, and not releasing our hold we 
steadied him into the library and seated 
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him in the great chair before the fire. 
He sank down with some inaudible ex- 
clamation not unlike a groan, and in five 
minutes he had fallen asleep with loud 
breathings. Helen rang the bell and told 
Mills to send for Dr. Sharpe, then came 
back and drew two low seats opposite 
the sleeper, and we sat down together 
hand in hand. She was as pale as death, 
and her great eyes dilated as she gazed 
steadily at her grandfather. From time 
to time she felt his pulse and looked with 
painful scrutiny at the temples and fore- 
head, which grew every moment more 
and more crimson. The half hour be- 
fore the doctor came appeared to me 
endless. Inside it was almost dark but 
for the firelight, and outside the twilight 
glooms slowly gathered: a storm was 
coming on, and the waves bellowed 
against the rocks. Mills lit the can- 
dles and drew the curtains, but could 
not shut out the roar of the angry sea. 
I could see that Helen was miscrably 
anxious, but she said nothing, only sigh- 
ed and set her lips tight against each 
other, and seemed to listen. Presently 
we could hear the gravel crunched un- 
der a horse’s hoofs outside, then the 
sound of wheels, and in another mo- 
ment Dr. Sharpe came in. 

** How is this?” said he without any 
salutation. “Somebody to lunch, eh? 
luncheons! Where were you, Miss 
Chicken ?” 

‘“*I am so sorry!" she faltered painful- 
ly. ‘‘But I was playing down on the 
beach, and I did not know. You told 
me to play about out of doors, doctor— 
you know you did,”’ she added depre- 
catingly. 

**Of course I told you to play about out 
of doors. You need it bad enough, God 
knows! Now run away, both of you.” 

‘Is there any danger?” she whispered. 

“‘Not a bit,’”’ said Dr. Sharpe, adding, 
under his breath, ‘A good thing for her 
if there were.—Run away, I say,” he said, 
hustling us both out of the door, “and 
send Mills and Frederick here.” 

We were shut away from the dim lux- 
urious library with its blazing fire, and the 
old man asleep before it, but we did not 
feel free to move, and stood awed and 
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speechless outside, listening and wait- 
ing. Helen, who had been so brave, 
gave way now: her face was piteously 
convulsed and the tears streamed down 
her cheeks. I made clumsy attempts to 
soothe her, and finally took her in my 
arms and carried her into the great light- 
ed drawing-room and laid her on the sofa. 
She uttered nothing of her impotent child- 
ish despair, but I could read well enough 
her humiliation and her shame. Mills 
came in presently and whispered to me 
that dinner was ready. She heard him 
and sprang up with the air of a baby 
princess. ‘I will come to dinner in five 
minutes, Mills,’’ said she imperiously : 
then, when she met the honest sympa- 
thy of his glance, she ran up to him and 
thrust her little shim hand into his. ‘I 
trust you, Miulls,"" she murmured, her 
lips quivering again, “but you must nev- 
er let papa know and never let the ser- 
vants suspect."’ And presently, with the 
outward indifference of a woman of the 
world, the child took her place at table 
and entertained me through dinner with 
an account of what we should do for 
Georgy Lenox. 


CHAPTER V. 


For Georgy was coming next day, and 
in spite of my unhappiness on Helen's 
account I woke up the following morn- 
ing with my pulses all astir with joy. 
It would be something for me to have 
her here, away from her mother, who al- 
ways frowned upon me—away from Jack, 
whose claim upon her time and attention 
made mine appear presumptuous and in- 
trusive—away from Harry Dart, with his 
teasing jokes, his wholesale contempt for 
any weakness or romantic feeling. I had 
never declared to myself that I was in 
love with Georgina, nor had I formed 
my wishes to my own heart in distinct 
thoughts. Still, young although I was, 
I should hardly dare to write down here 
how far above every other idea and ob- 
ject on earth Georgina appeared to me. 
I never thought of her then, I never look- 
ed upon her, without the blood thicken- 
ing around my heart as if I stood face to 
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face with Fate: my every impulse to- 
ward the future was blended with my 
desire to be something to her. I had 
not dared to dream then that she could 
be anything to me. 

Before I was out of bed that morn- 
ing, Frederick, Mr. Raymond's valet, 
came to me with the request that I should 
go to his master’s room before I went 
down stairs. It was in the wing, and 
the third chamber of a handsome suite 
comprising study, dressing-room and 
bedroom. It was hung and curtained 
with red; a wood-fire was burning on 
the hearth; the chairs were covered with 
red: even the silken coverlet of the bed 
was red, and the only place where living, 
brilliant color was not seemed to be the 
pale shrunken face on the pillow, a lit- 
tle paler and more delicate than usual: 
the hands, too, clutching each other on 
the red blanket, had a look of languor 
and waste. 

‘““Good-morning, Floyd,’ Mr. Raymond 
said, and then dismissed Frederick. 

“But you ought not to talk, sir,’ ex- 
postulated the valet, “until you have had 
your breakfast.” 

The sick man made a gesture for him 
to leave the room, watched him go out, 
and then fastened his piercing black 
eyes on me and looked at me long and 
fixedly. “You saw me yesterday ?” said 
he at last, breaking the silence. 

I nodded, finding it a difficult task to 
speak. 

“Are you a babbling child?” said he 
with considerable force and earnestness, 
“or have you enough of a man’s know- 
ledge to have learned to respect the in- 
firmities of other men?” 

“T tell no one’s secrets, sir: they are 
not mine to tell.” 

He quite broke down, and lay there 
before me strangling with sobs and cries. 
“Should Mr. Floyd know,” he murmur- 
ed, “should Mr. Floyd even guess, that 
I am the wretched wreck of a man 
that Iam, he would not let Helen stay 
with me another moment. He would 
extenuate, he would pity, nothing: he 
does not know what it is for a man lke 
me, once proud, witty, gay, to bear se- 
clusion and depression and decay. I 
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long at times for some of the inspiration 
of my youth: it comes with a terrible 
penalty.”’ 

I could believe it, for his face express- 
ed such abasement and despair as I had 
never dreamed of. 

“T know,” he continued, his voice 
broken and husky, “that I shadow Hel- 
en's life. I know that if I had died last 
night she would be a luckier girl to-day 
than she is now. But I sha'n't last long, 
Floyd. Put your finger on my pulse.” 

I did so, and was obliged to grope for 
the uncertain, slow beating at his wrist. 
It seeined as if so little life was there 
it might easily flicker and go out at any 
moment. 

‘“[ may die at any time,” said he, put- 
ting my unspoken thought into words. 
“ Dr. Sharpe tells me not to count on the 
morrow. What cruelty it would be, then, 
to deprive me of my grandchild! What 
could I do without her? What would be- 
come of me, living alone, with no com- 
pany but the gibbering shapes mocking 
at me out of the corners?’ He cowered 
all in a heap and looked up at me with 
clasped hands. “Let her stay,” he went 
on imploringly. “It is only for a little 
while, and then everything will be hers 
—this house and these grounds, my 
house in New York and blocks of stores, 
all my pictures, my statues, my books. 
Why, I tell you, Floyd, Iam worth more 
than a million of dollars in invested 
property that brings me in a return of 
ten per cent. Itis all forher. I save half 
my income every year to buy new mort- 
gages and stocks, that she may be the 
richer. I think,” he exclaimed with a 
sudden burst of feeling, ‘that such wealth 
as I shall give her might atone for a great 
deal. Remember, Floyd, it is only a lit- 
tle while that I shall burden her: let her 
stay.” 

He was pleading with me as if I were 
the arbiter of his fate. He had grasped 
my arm, and his glittering eyes were fas- 
tened on me with the intensity of despair 
in their expression. 

“Why, Mr. Raymond,” said I gently, 
“T have nothing to do with Helen's go- 
ing or staying. If you fear that I shall 
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happened yesterday, you do me injus- 
tice. I shall tell him nothing. I have 
no right to say a word about anything 
that takes place in your house.” 

‘You are a good boy," said Mr. Ray- 
mond, with an expression of relief relax- 
ing his convulsed features. “I do not 
wonder that James loves you as his own 
son—that it is the wish of his heart that 
you should grow up with Helen, learn to 
love her, and marry her at last.”’ 

I listened doubtfully: it did not occur 
to me that his words had any foundation 
in fact; yet, all the same, the newly-sug- 
gested idea burdened me. ‘I think you 
are mistaken,” said I gently. ‘Nothing 
of that kind could ever possibly happen.”’ 

“Not for years—not until I am dead,” 
returned Mr. Raymond peevishly. ‘It 
was nothing—nothing at all. All that 
occurred I will tell you, since I was fool- 
ish enough to speak of it in the first 
instance. James said he wanted Helen 
to be much with you. ‘You know how 
those childish intimacies end,’ I replied 
to him— in deep attachment and desire 
for marriage.'— I ask nothing better for 
Helen,’ James exclaimed. ‘She will grow 
up like other girls, and love, and final- 
ly become a wife; and if she became 
Floyd’s wife I should have no fears for 
her.’’’ Mr. Raymond's eyes met mine. 
“You will never tell Mr. Floyd I spoke 
of this to you,” he said under his breath. 
“Tam not quite myself this morning, or 
I should not have suggested a thought of 
it to you.” 

I was very sure that I should never 
mention it, for I found the idea of my 
marrying Helen so painfully irksome 
that it went with me all the day, cast- 
ing a shadow across our intercourse. I 
told myself over and over that the idea 
was absurd—that such a thing could 
never, never come to pass. She was so 
mere a child. I studied her face with its 
baby contours, where nothing showed 
the dawn of womanhood yet except the 
great melancholy eyes; I took her hand 
in mine, where it lay like a snowflake on 
my brown palm; and I laughed aloud 
at the grotesqueness of the fancy that I 
should ever put a ring on that childish 
finger. 
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‘““Why do you laugh?’ she asked me 
wonderingly. 

“To think,” I rejoined, “how funny 
it is to remember one day you will be 
grown up and have rings upon your 
fingers.” 

“Is that funny?’ she asked. “Of 
course, if I live I shall grow up and 
be a woman. My mamma was mar- 
ried when she was only seventeen, and 
in seven years I shall be seventeen.” I 
dropped her hand as if it had stung me. 
“TI have all mamma's rings,”’ she went 
on: “I have a drawerful of trinkets that 
mamma used to wear. When Georgy 
Lenox comes I[ shall give her a locket 
and a chain that are so very, very pret- 
ty they will be just right for her. Tell 
me more about her, Floyd.” 

It was easy enough for me to grow 
eloquent in talking of Georgina, and 
Helen was as anxious to hear as I to 
tell. The little girl had had few friends 
of her own sex and age: every summer 
had brought the New York and Boston 
Raymonds to The Headlands, and when 
the neighboring watering-place was in its 
season numerous flounced and gloved lit- 
tle misses had been introduced to the shy, 
quaint child, who felt strange and dreary 
among them all. In fact, the little heir- 
ess's position, so unique in every respect, 
had isolated her from the joys of com- 
monplace childhood, and she found more 
companionship in her dumb pets, in the 
sumptuous silence of the blossoming gar- 
dens, in the voices of the shore, than 
among girls of her own age with their 
chatter about their teachers or govern- 
esses, their dancing-steps and _ their 
games. Nevertheless, she was both ar- 
dent and affectionate, and ready to love 
all the world; and no sooner had Geor- 
gy appeared than she lavished upon her 
all the passion of girlish fondness for 
her own sex which had hitherto lain 
dormant within her. Georgy had always 
been used to adulation and to lead oth- 
ers by her capricious will and her radiant 
smile, and within a day after her coming 
had established almost a dangerous su- 
premacy over the child. It was at once 
fascinating and disappointing to be un- 
der the same roof with Georgy: every 
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morning when I awoke it seemed a mir- 
acle of happiness that I had but to dress 
and go out of my room to have a chance 
of meeting her, of perpetually recurring 
smiles and conversation such as I had 
never enjoyed before at Belfield. But 
the reality never bore out the promise 
of my vague but delicious reveries. Mr. 
Raymond at once took an active, almost 
virulent, dislike to his young guest, and 
pointed out her faults to me with clear 
and concise words, each one of which 
pierced me like a rapier; and the cer- 
tainty of his condemnation gave me a 
keen, and at times almost inspired, vis- 
ion for her weaknesses. 

Nothing could exceed her rapture at 
being in the beautiful house which she 
had so long wished to see, and which 
she loudly asserted a thousand times 
surpassed all her expectations. And 
she fitted admirably into her costly sur- 
roundings: the sheen of her golden hair 
made the dark velvet cushionings and 
hangings a more beautiful background 
than before; she gave expression to the 
stately, silent rooms; and what had at 
first been almost, despite its luxury, a 
desert to me, became a fairy land. Lit- 
tle Helen was so burdened with posses- 
sions that it was a pleasure for her to give 
them away. Still, I wished that Georgy 
had not been so willing to accept all 
that the lavish generosity of the child 
prompted her to offer. But Georgy was 
no Spartan: she wanted everything that 
could minister to her comfort. She was 
a natural gourmand, hungry for sweets 
and fruits all day long: she coveted or- 
naments, and found Helen’s drawer of 
trinkets almosttoo small for her; she liked 
velvets and furs, silks and plushes, and 
wore the child’s clothes until Mr. Ray- 
mond sent his housekeeper to Boston to 
purchase her a complete outfit of her 
own. But all these faults I could have 
pardoned in Georgy, and ascribed them 
to her faulty education and false influ- 
ences at home, had she been grateful to 
little Helen. 

“She hates Helen for being luckier 
than herself,” Mr. Raymond affirmed: 
“she would do her a mischief if she 
could.” 
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I could not believe that, yet I could 
see that she loved to torture the child, 
whose acute sensibilities made her suf- 
fer from the slightest coldness or sus- 
picion. 

“If you really loved me, Helen,”’ 
Georgy would say, ‘‘you would do this 
for me;"’ and sometimes the task would 
be to slight or openly disobey Mr. Ray- 
mond, to outrage me or to make one of 
the dumb, loving pets which filled the 
place suffer. And if at sight of the 
child’s tears I remonstrated, I was pun- 
ished as it was casy enough for Georgy 
Lenox to punish me. 

She would melt Helen too by drawing 
a picture of her own poverty and state 
of dreary unhappiness beside the good 
fortune of the heiress, until the little girl 
would search through the house to find 
another present for her, which she be- 
sought her beautiful goddess almost on 
her knees to accept. All these traits, 
which showed that Georgina was far 
from perfect, caused me a misery pro- 
portionate to my longing to have her all 
that was lovely and excellent. It is in- 
deed unfair to write of faults which are 
so easy to portray, and to say nothing 
of the beauty of feature and charm of 
manner, which might have been enough 
to persuade any one who looked into her 
face that she was one of God's own an- 
gels. What does beauty mean if it be 
not the blossoming of inner perfection 
into outward loveliness? And Georgina 
Lenox was beautiful to every eye. Let 
every one who reads my story know and 
feel that she had the beauty which can 
stir the coldest blood—the eyes whose 
look of entreaty could melt the most 
implacable resolution—the smile which 
could lure, the voice which could make 
every man follow. 


—_—_———— 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mr. FLoyp had again entered upon 
active life in Washington, and his duties 
were so absorbing that it was almost im- 
possible for him to find any opportunity 
of joining me at The Headlands, as he 
had promised. But just as my visit was 
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drawing to an end he came, and kept 
me on for the week of his stay. I had 
become used to the routine of life at Mr. 
Raymond's, and had again and again 
wondered if Mr. Floyd's presence there 
would make any difference; but the 
change in the entire aspect of the house- 
hold after the advent of my guardian ab- 
solutely startled me. Mr. Raymond was 
again master of the house, and little Hel- 
en was left free of all care and responsi- 
bility. There seemed a tacit understand- 
ing between Mills and the child and her 
erandfather that Mr. Floyd was to gain 
not the faintest idea of the usual state 
of things. Mr. Raymond wore a dig- 
nity which was not without its pathetic 
side: he no longer touched wine, al- 
though a different vintage was offered 
with every course, and his selfish, peev- 
ish ways seemed entirely forgotten. Hel- 
en had grown steadily stronger every 
week of my stay, and now that her fa- 
ther was with her she rallied at once into 
a happy, careless state of mind which 
made her almost as light-hearted a 
child as one could wish. She had none 
of Georgy’s gay boisterousness, but her 
blitheness of heart seemed like a lam- 
bent fire playing over profound depths 
of gladness and security. 

Mr. Floyd was scarcely well pleased 
to find Georgy at The Headlands, and 
at once observed with solicitude the in- 
fluence she had gained over his little 
girl, Georgy's idea of power was to put 
her foot on the neck of her subjects and 
hold them at her mercy; and Mr. Floyd 
showed his displeasure at her course by 
at once withdrawing Helen almost en- 
tirely from her society. Georgy rebelled 
defiantly at this; and I too felt keenly 
the injustice of leaving her so utterly 
alone as we did day after day when Mr. 
Floyd, Helen and I went riding through 
the woods together. Directly after break- 
fast my guardian and I mounted our 
horses, and Helen her pony, and off we 
Started for the hills, where the keen au- 
tumn winds would put color into the lit- 
tle girl’s pale cheeks. Far below us we 
could see the curving reaches of beach 
and promontory, the sparkling fall of 
the low surf, and in the offing the white- 
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winged ships bringing all the wonders of 
the East and the richness of the tropics 
to our barren New England shores. What 
wonder if I have never forgotten a sin- 
gle incident of those too swiftly succeed- 
ing days? The glow, the enthusiasm, 
the wild gush of free, untrammelled en- 
joyment, were to go from me presently, 
and to return no more. 

When Mr. Floyd first came he had 
shaken me roughly by the shoulder, 
laughing in my face as he told me he 
had just come from Belfield, where he 
had spent six hours with my mother. I 
felt ashamed to look him in the eyes 
when I remembered my interference, 
and I began to debate the question in 
my own mind whether I had not better 
yield my boyish whim of pride and ex- 
clusive, domineering affection to this no- 
ble, splendid gentleman, whom I loved 
better and better every day. 

The week appointed for his visit at 
The Headlands had almost passed. It 
was a Thursday morning, and we were 
to set out early the ensuing day, when 
he asked me to walk with him an hour on 
the bluff, as he had something to speak 
to me about. It was a lovely day: the 
fogs were rolling off the water, and dis- 
closed a sea of chrysoprase beneath. 

‘In my old courting-days,” began Mr. 
Floyd at once, “I used to walk here with 
Alice. We were engaged six weeks, and 
looking back now eleven years the days 
seem all like this. It was the Indian 
summer-time.”’ 

I was dumb, but stared into his face, 
which showed emotion, and pressed his 
arm bashfully. 

“T was thirty-four when I first met 
her,’’ he went on, “and she was just 
half my age. She was an heiress and 
I was poor, yet the world called me no 
bad match for her. Still, I felt as if I 
could not marry a rich woman: I went 
away, and tried to forget her, but stole 
back to the Point, hoping to get one 
glimpse of her sweet face by stealth. 
Then when I saw her I could not go 
away again, nor did she want me to go. 
Mr. Raymond hated me in those days, 
yet we were so strong against him that 
he gave his consent, and we were mar- 
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ried on just such a November day as 
this. It seems like a dream, Floyd, that 
I, so long a lonely man, without a pri- 
vate joy, could ever have been so happy 
as Iwas then. I loved her—the light 
of her eyes and the white lids that cov- 
ered them when I looked at her; the 
smile on her parted lips; the way her 
hair curled away from her temples; the 
little dimples all over her hands; her 
voice, her little ways. And while I loved 
her like that, before the first year of my 
happiness had passed she was dead. I 
hope you will never know what that 
means. That she had left me a child 
was nothing to me: I was only a rap- 
turous lover, and had not begun to long 
for baby voices and upturned children’s 
faces. When, finally, I did turn to Hel- 
en, it was as you see now: to part her 
from her grandfather would be to wrench 
body from soul.” 

“Mr. Raymond is a very old man,” I 
suggested, 

‘He has a surer life than mine: I 
doubt if anybody would insure mine at 


any price.” 

We were silent. I felt awkward and 
ashamed: J knew what was in his 
thoughts. 


“You wise young people!’’ said he 
presently, throwing his arm over my 
shoulder — “oh, you wise young peo- 
ple!” Then turning me square about, 
he looked into my face: “Oh, you fool- 
ish, foolish young people!”’ 

I felt foolish indeed — so foolish I 
could not mect his eyes. 

“Why begrudge us a few years of 
happiness together?’ he asked in his 
deliberate gentle voice. ‘Your mother 
is still young, and so beautiful that she 
deserves to shine in a sphere worthy of 
her. I will say nothing of my profound 
and respectful love for her. My love for 
Alice was my passionate worship of a 
singularly charming child: your mother 
commands a different feeling. But of 
that I will say nothing. Think, Floyd, 
what a life I can offer her! It seems to 
me that in marrying me she will gain 
much: what can she lose?” 

What, indeed, could she lose? My 
doubt and dread shrank into insignif- 
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icant and petty proportions: it seemed 
to me the noblest fate for any woman 
alive to gain the love of this man into 
whose face I was looking earnestly. Yet 
I could find no words to utter, and he 
went on as if trying to convince me 
against my will. 

‘You do not appear to entertain any 
aversion for me,’’ he pursued, smiling, 
‘and in our new relation I will take care 
that you do not like me less. You are 
dear to me now, yet when your mother 
is my wife you will be much dearer.” 

My self-control vanished: my lip trem- 
bled. ‘What does mother say?’ I ask- 
ed almost in a whisper. 

He put his hands on my shoulders, 
laughing softly: “She says she has a 
son whose love and respect she so highly 
prizes she will do nothing to forfeit them.”’ 

“Does she love you, Mr. Floyd?’ I 
questioned bluntly. 

‘I think she does—a little,’’ he an- 
swered, dropping his eyes. ‘*But,’’ he 
went on more hurriedly, “in such a 
marriage love is not everything, Floyd, 
although it is much. There is sympa- 
thy, constant close companionship: of 
these both your mother and IJ have bit- 
terly felt the need.” 

“Don’t say any more, sir,” I cried, 
humbled to the dust. ‘*When I first saw 
what was coming I suppose I thought 
only of myself: now—”’ 

“Now you think of two other people, 
and withdraw your opposition. I con- 
fess I can’t see how you will be worse 
off. Come now, give me your hand, 
you young rascal! I shall go home 
with you to-morrow, and—”’ 

“Will it take place at once?’ I asked 
with a pang at my heart. 

“What? our marriage? You are hur- 
rying matters charmingly. Mrs. Ran- 
dolph has not yet accepted me. But I 
will confess to you, my boy, that I shall 
be more than happy, more than proud, 
if I can persuade her to allow me to in- 
troduce her to my friends in Washington 
in December.”’ | 

We walked about for more than an 
hour after, but said no more about the 
matter, although it was stirring below 
every thought and word of each of us. 
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I felt the weariness of soul which suc- 
ceeds a struggle, and my guardian tried, 
but unsuccessfully, to conceal the elation 
which follows victory. Yet subdued and 
unhappy though I was, haunted by a 
sense of terrible loss, I was proud and 
glad to have contented him. He talked 
to me intimately, and discussed my plans 
for the future. I was to enter college the 
next year, and he pointed out the fact, to 
which I was not insensible, that our old 
life at home would necessarily have been 
broken up when I left Belfield. He spoke 
of my pecuniary means, and frankly in- 
formed me that his property amounted to 
three hundred thousand dollars, and that 
this amount he had divided into thirds— 
one for my mother, one for Helen and 
one for me. 

“Oh, sir,” I burst out, ‘you must not 
be so generous to me.” 

“And why not? My little girl has too 
much already: it has always been one of 
the discomforts of my life that she is so 
nch, so raised above all human wants, 
that I have had it in my power to do 
nothing for her. I have seen poor men 
buying clothes and shoes for their little 
sunburned children, and envied them.” 

We had been lounging toward the 
house, and now had reached the ter- 
race, where we found Mr. Raymond 
pacing feebly up and down in the mild 
sunshine leaning on Frederick’s arm. 
Mr. Floyd stepped forward and took 
the valet’s place, investing the slight 
courtesy with the charm of his grand 
manner. 

“Where is Helen?” asked Mr. Ray- 
mond. “I supposed that she was with 
you, James.” 

“T have not seen her since breakfast. 
—Suppose you look her up, Floyd? I 
am afraid she is with Miss Georgy, and 
in mischief, no doubt.—I object, sir,” 
Mr. Floyd added to his father-in-law, 
“to Helen's having too much of the 
society of Miss Lenox. She is a pretty 
little devil enough, but then I don’t like 
pretty little devils.” 

“IT have written to Mrs. Lenox to re- 
call her,” returned Mr. Raymond stiffly. 
“She is no favorite of mine. There is a 
look in her eyes at times that makes me 
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shudder at the thought of the harm she 
is pretty sure to do. Floyd here is her 
only partisan." 

I had already sprung along the ter- 
race, and quickly crossed the lawn and 
garden to the rocks. I remembered hav- 
ing seen a blue and a scarlet jacket go- 
ing toward the shore during my talk 
with Mr, Floyd; and, sure enough, on 
the rocks I found traces of the girls— 
a ribbon, the rind of Georgy's oranges 
which she was always nibbling, and Hel- 
en's book. Supposing they were on the 
beach, I descended the stone steps lead- 
ingtothe sands. There wasa faint plash- 
ing and lisping of the waves, but other- 
wise no sound and no sight but the great 
rocks and the smooth sea lustrous and 
glittering like steel. I had no doubt but 
that Helen and Georgy were somewhcre 
near me, and sat down to wait. My mind 
was full of thoughts that came and went, 
bringing clear but swiftly-shifting pictures 
of our old life and the new, which rose 
suddenly fresh and vivid before me. I 
could see my mother’s face, the color 
coming and going like a young girl's, 
and the movement of her little hands 
clasping and unclasping in her lap. I 
could see her, too, by the side of Mr. 
Floyd in a bright, wonderful world of 
which I knew nothing. For a moment 
I felt already parted from her, and the 
pang of separation wrenched body from 
soul, I threw myself face downward on 
the sand and declared myself profound- 
ly miserable. 

Suddenly I started to my feet. I was 
vaguely terrified, yet could not tell what 
had aroused me from my_ brooding 
thoughts. I seemed conscious of hav- 
ing heard a cry, but so faint and in- 
articulate as hardly to differ from the 
distant note of a sea-bird. But as I ran 
frantically along the sands I distinctly 
heard my name, and knew that the en- 
treaty was for help. 

“Tam coming!” I screamed at the top 
of my voice—‘*I am coming as fast as I 
can.”’ The rocks gave back so many de- 
ceitful echoes that I was not certain from 
what point the imploring cry came; but 
I knew every inch of the beach for a mile 
up and down, and knew, too, that there 
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was but one place in which with ordinary 
prudence there could be the slightest 
danger. So with unerring instinct I flew 
along the wet shingle to “ Raymond's 
Cliff.” At this point the beetling line of 
rocks which coiled and frowned along 
the coast terminated abruptly in precip- 
itous crags. On one side it was sheer 
precipice, but on the other the cliff, ex- 
posed both to wind and wave, washed 
by the rains and gnawed at its base by 
ever-advancing and receding tides, had 
gradually been worn away in the centre 
by the constant crumbling of the sandy 
soil, so as to form a sort of ravine. It 
was a dangerous and gloomy place, and 
T had received many a warning from Mr. 
Raymond never to take Helen there. 

“Helen!” I cried—* Helen! if you are 
here, answer me. I cannot see you.” A 
gull flew away from the cliff with a scream, 
and I could hear no other sound. “Tell 
me, Elelen, if you are here.” 

I heard a cry from above—almost in- 
audible it was so spiritless and faint— 
yet, gaze as I might toward the top, I 
could see nothing. I skirted the main 
rock and climbed as far as I easily could 
up the ravine. Here my attention was 
arrested by a dot of scarlet against the 
grim, bare face of the basalt. Yes, there 
she was, about forty feet above me, hang- 
ing on to a shelving rock with her little 
Italian greyhound in her arms. She was 
peering down, disclosing a pallid face. I 
saw at once that she had hung there un- 
til her strength was almost gone. 

“Listen to me, Helen,” said I, calmly 
and very gently, for I had a ghastly 
dread that she would fall before my 
very eyes. “Don't look down: just keep 
your eyes fixed on the rock, and hold on 
tight until I reach you.”’ She obeyed me. 
‘““Now,'’ I went on authoritatively, “drop 
the dog—drop him, I say !—H cre, Bep- 
po! here!” 

She again obeyed me, and the dog 
scrambled down and fell—scratched and 
bruised, no doubt, yet otherwise unhurt 
—at my feet. “Helen, answer me one 
question,’ said I. “Can you wait until I 
go round up to the top and get a rope?” 

She gave a little scream of pitiful an- 
guish: I saw her slight figure sway, and 
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some loose stones came rattling down. 
‘‘T feel so sick, so dizzy!’ she cried. 

‘I will climb up, then. Hold on tight 
for a few minutes more. Keep perfectly 
still, and don’t look down: you know how 
well I can climb.” 

I was a capital climber, and could hold 
on like a cat where there was a crevice 
to fasten my feet or my hands. Still, I 
was anything but certain about these hol- 
low, worn sides, which in places were as 
smooth as glass. But it had to be done, 
and done quickly. If the child fell she 
was dead or maimed toacertainty. She 
had crawled in some unheard-of way 
down from the top, and must go back 
the way she had come; and since I had 
no time to help her from above, I must 
gouptoher. A spar had been washed 
up among the débris upon which I had 
mounted, and this helped me up a lit- 
tle way. Then I managed to creep a 
trifle farther, hand over hand: when- 
ever I could take breath I called out to 
her that it was all right and I should be 
up in another minute. The necessity 
of keeping up her courage endowed me 
with miraculous strength, and in a htttle 
while I stood beside Helen on the narrow 
shelf, and waited fora moment to breathe 
frecly and see what was yet beyond me. 
I smiled at her, and she looked steadily 
into my face, but said not a word. 

“How in the world did you get here, 
Helen?” I asked. 

“IT came after Beppo,’ 
her lip trembling. 

“How did Beppo get here?” 

“Georgy flung him down,” cried the 
child, bursting into tears. ‘‘ Perhaps she 
did not mean to, but she was angry that 
he would not go by himself after the 
stone she flung.” 

I had looked to the top by this time, 
and saw at once that the worst part of 
the ascent was before me. It had been 
sheer rock beneath: here the strata were 
crumbled, and the interstices filled with 
earth and dried vegetation. The angle 
was much greater than it had been be- 
low, and it was easy to sce that even 
Helen’s light footstep had loosened ev- 
ery fragment it had touched. I gained 
a foothold above her; stretched out my 
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hand and drew her up; then another 
and another. Once she lost her foot- 
ing, but I caught the slim figure in my 
arms and went on, with her half fainting 
against my shoulder, her puny strength 
quite worn out. 

When we were within a few feet of 
the top I told her to look up. ‘You see 
that we are almost there,’”’ I said gently. 
““Can you do what I tell you to do? 
When I raise you place one foot on my 
shoulder: . . . now, then, take hold of 
something firmly and clamber up.” 

My footing was precarious, and in or- 
der to lift her up I was obliged to unfas- 
ten my hold of the few scant wisps of 
withered grass. If she could but reach 
the top, I believed I could make a su- 
preme effort to save myself; and I risk- 
ed everything. 

In an instant she was on the brow of 
the cliff. She gavea convulsive cry of joy 
and relief, and reached out her little hand 
to me. I almost stretched out to grasp 
it; then, remembering that with her slight 
weight I might easily drag her back into 
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danger, I took hold of a little bush: it 
was dried to the roots, and came out in 
my hand. My footing gave way: I slip- 
ped down, with nothing to break my fall 
—not a shrub, not a fissure in the rocks. 
The blue sky had been above me, but 
that blessed glimpse of azure vanished, 
and I could see nothing but the frown- 
ing sides of the precipice as I went down, 
my pace accelerating every moment. I 
believed I could gain a hold or footing on 
the shelving rock where I had found 
Helen, but it gave way as I touched it 
and slid suddenly down the ravine. | 
was dizzy and bruised, but was wonder- 
ing if Helen would give the alarm—if 
Georgy would be sorry. I thought with 
pity of my mother, who would surely 
weep forme. Then I heard Beppo bark- 
ing joyfully, and I knew that I was at the 
bottom of the abyss. I suffered a few 
seconds of such terrible pain that I was 
glad when a sickening sort of quietude 
settled over me, and I felt that I must 
be dying. ELLEN W, OLNEY. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A SEA-SOUND. 


USH! hush! 


"Tis the voice of the sea to the land, 
As it breaks on the desolate strand, 
With a chime to the strenuous wave of life 
That throbs in the quivering sand. 


Hush! hush! 


Each requiem tone as it dies, 
With a soul that is parting, sighs; 

For the tide rolls back from the pulseless clay 
As the foam in the tempest flies. 


Hush! hush! 


O throb of the restless sea! 
All hearts are attuned to thee— 

All pulses beat with thine ebb and flow 
To the rhyme of Eternity! 


Joun B. TABs. 
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ALLUDE to the British soldier, more 

especially, as I lately observed and ad- 
mired him at Aldershot, where, just now, 
he appears to particular advantage; but 
at any time during the past twelvemonth 
—since England and Russia have stood 
glaring at each other across the prostrate 
body of the expiring yet reviving Turk 
—this actually ornamental and poten- 
tially useful personage has been pic- 
turesquely, agreeably conspicuous, I 
say “agreeably,” speaking from my own 
humble point of view, because I con- 
fess to a lively admiration of the mil- 
itary class. I exclaim, cordially, with 
Offenbach’s Grand Duchess, ‘Ah, oui, 
j'aime les militaires!"’ Mr. Ruskin has 
said somewhere, very naturally, that he 
could never resign himsclf to hving ina 
country in which, as in the United States, 
there should be no old castles. Putting 
aside the old castles, I should say, hke 
Mr. Ruskin, that life loses a certain in- 
dispensable charm in a country destitute 
of an apparent standing army. Certain- 
ly, the army may be too apparent, too 
importunate, too terrible a burden to the 
state and to the conscience of the philo- 
sophic observer. This is the case, with- 
out a doubt, just now in the bristling 
empires of the Continent. In Germany 
and France, in Russia and Italy, there 
are many more soldiers than are need- 
ed to make the taxpayer thrifty or the 
lover of the picturesque happy. The 
huge armaments of continental Europe 
are an oppressive and sinister spectacle, 
and I have rarely derived a high order of 
entertainment from the sight of even the 
largest masses of homesick conscripts. 
The chair & canon—the cannon-meat— 
as they aptly term it in French, has al- 
ways seemed to me dumbly, appealingly 
conscious of its destiny. I have seen it 
in course of preparation—scen it salted 
and dressed and packed and labelled, 
as it were, for consumption, In that 
marvellous France, indeed, which bears 
all burdens lightly, and whose good spirits 


and absence of the tragic Zose alone pre- 
vent us from calling her constantly he- 
roic, the army scarcely seems to be the 
heavy charge that it must be in fact. 
The little red-legged soldiers, always 
present and always moving, are as thick 
as the field-flowers in an abundant har- 
vest, and amid the general brightness 
and mobility of French life they strike 
one at times simply as cheerful tokens 
of the national exuberance and fecundity. 
But in Germany and Italy the national 
levies impart a lopsided aspect to so- 
ciety: they seem to drag it under water. 
They hang hke a millstone round its 
neck, so that it can’t move: it has to sit 
still, looking wistfully at the long, forward 
road which it is unable to measure. 
England, which is fortunate in so 
many things, is fortunate in her well- 
fed mercenaries, who suggest none of 
the dismal reflections provoked by the 
great foreign armies. It is true, of course, 
that they fail to suggest some of the in- 
spiring ones. If Germany and France 
are burdened, at least they are defended 
—at least they are armed for conflict and 
victory. There seems to be a good deal 
of doubt as to how far this is true of the 
nation which has hitherto been known as 
the pre-eminently pugnacious one. Where 
Itrance and Germany and Russia count 
by hundreds, England counts by tens; 
and it is only, strictly speaking, on the 
good old principle that one Englishman 
can buffet a dozen foreigners that a very 
hopeful view of an Anglo-continental col- 
lision can be maintained. This good old 
principle is far from having gone out of 
fashion: you may hear it proclaimed to 
an inspiring tune any night in the week 
in the London music-halls. One sum- 
mer evening, in the country, an English 
gentleman was telling me about his little 
boy, a rosy, sturdy, manly child whom I 
had already admired, and whom he de- 
picted as an infant Hercules. The sur- 
rounding influences at the moment were 
picturesque. An ancient lamp was sus- 
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pended from the ceiling of the hall; the 


large door stood open upon a terrace; 
and outside the big, dense treetops were 
faintly stirring in the starlight. My com- 
panion dilated upon the pluck and mus- 
cle, the latent pugnacity, of his dear little 
son, and told me how bravely already he 
doubled his infant fist. There wasa kind 
of Homeric simplicity about it. From 
this he proceeded to wider consider- 
ations, and observed that the English 
child was of necessity the bravest and 
sturdiest in the world, for the plain reason 
that he was the germ of the English man. 
What the English man was we of course 
both knew, but, as I was a stranger, my 
friend explained the matter in detail. He 
wasa person whom, in the ordinary course 
of human irritation, every one else was 
afraid of. Nowhere but in England 
were such men made—men who could 
hit out as soon as think, and knock over 
persons of inferior race as you would 
brush away flies. They were afraid of 
nothing: the sentiment of hesitation to 
inflict a blow under rigidly proper cir- 
cumstances was unknown to them. Eng- 
lish soldiers and sailors in a row carried 
everything before them: foreigners didn't 
know what to make of such fellows, and 
were afraid to touch them. A couple of 
Englishmen were a match for a foreign 
mob. My friend's lttle boy was made 
like a statue: his little arms and legs 
were quite of the right sort. This was 
the greatness of England, and of this 
there was an Infinite supply. The light, 
as I say, was dim in the great hall, and 
the rustle of the oaks in the park was 
almost audible. Their murmur seemed 
to offer a sympathetic undertone to the 
honest conversation of my companion, 
and IJ sat there as humble a ministrant to 
the simple and beautiful idea of British 
valor as the occasion could require. I 
made the reflection — by which I must 
justify my anecdote —that the ancient 
tradition as to the personal fighting-value 
of the individual Englishman flourishes 
in high as well as in low life, and forms 
a common ground of contact between 
them; with the simple difference that 
at the music-halls it is more poetically 
expressed than in the country-houses. 
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I am grossly ignorant of military mat- 
ters, and hardly know the names of reg- 
iments or the designations of their offi- 
cers; yet, as I said at the beginning of 
these remarks, I am always very much 
struck by the sight of a uniform. War is 
a detestable thing, and I would willingly 
see the sword dropped into its scabbard 
for ever. Only I should plead that in 
its sheathed condition the sword should 
still be allowed to play a certain part. 
Actual war is detestable, but there is 
something agreeable in possible war; 
and I have been thankful that I should 
have found myself on British soil at a 
moment when it was resounding to the 
tread of regiments. If the British army 
is small, it has during the last six months 
been making the most of itself. The ra- 
ther dusky spectacle of British life has 
been lighted up by the presence in the 
foreground of considerable masses of 
that vivid color which is more partic- 
ularly associated with the protection of 
British interests. The sunshine has ap- 
peared to rest upon scattered clusters 
of red-coats, while the background has 
been enveloped in a sort of chaotic and 
fuliginous dimness. The red-coats, ac- 
cording to their number, have been pal- 
pable and definite, though a great many 
other things have been inconveniently 
vague. At the beginning of the year, 
when Parliament was opened in the 
queen's name, the royal speech con- 
tained a phrase which that boisterous 
organ of the war-party, the Pall Atal 
Gazette, pronounced “sickening ”’ in its 
pusillanimity. Her Majesty alluded to 
the necessity, in view of the complica- 
tions in the East, of the government 
taking into consideration the making of 
‘preparations for precaution.’ This was 
certainly an ineffective way of express- 
ing a thirst for Russian blood, but the 
royal phraseology is never very felici- 
tous; and the “preparations for precau- 
tion’? have been extremcly interesting. 
Indeed, for a person conscious of a de- 
sire to look into what may be called the 
psychology of politics, I can imagine 
nothing more interesting than the gen- 
eral spectacle of the public conduct of 
England during the last two years. I 
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have watched it with a good deal of the 
same sort of entertainment with which 
one watches a five-act drama from a 
comfortable place in the stalls. There 
are moments of discomfort in the course 
of such a performance: the theatre is hot 
and crowded, the situations are too pro- 
longed, the play seems to drag, some of 
the actors have no great talent. But the 
piece, as a whole, is intensely dramatic, 
the argument is striking, and you would 
not for the world leave your place before 
the dénouement is reached. My own 
pleasure all winter, I confess, has been 
partly marred by a bad conscience: I 
have felt a kind of shame at my inabil- 
ity to profit by a brilliant opportunity to 
make up my mind. This inability, how- 
ever, was extreme, and my regret was 
not lightened by seeing every one about 
me setan admirable example of decision, 
and even of precision. Every one about 
me was cither a Russian or a Turk, the 
Turks, however, being greatly the more 
numerous. Itappeared necessary to one's 
self-respect to assume some foreign per- 
sonality, and I felt keenly, for a while, the 
embarrassment of choice. At last it oc- 
curred to me simply that as an American 
I might be an Englishman; andthe reflec- 
tion became afterward very profitable. 
When once I had undertaken the 
part, I played it with what the French 
call conviction. There are many obvious 
reasons why the réle, at such a time as 
this, should accommodate itself to the 
American capacity. The feeling of race 
is strong, and a good American could 
not but desire that, with the eyes of 
Europe fixed upon it, the English race 
should make a passable figure. There 
would be much fatuity in his saying that 
at such a moment he deemed it of im- 
portance to give it the support of his 
own striking attitude, but there is at least 
a kind of filial picty in this feeling moved 
to draw closer to it. To see how the Eng- 
lish race would behave, and to hope de- 
voutly it would behave well,—this was the 
occupation of my thoughts. Old England 
was in a difficult pass, and all the world 
was watching her. The good American 
feels in all sorts of ways about Old Eng- 
land: the better American he is, the more 
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acute are his moods, the more lively his 
variations. He can be, I think, every- 
thing but indifferent; and, for myself, I 
never hesitated to let my emotions play 
all along the scale. In the morning, over 
the Zimes, it was extremely difficult to 
make up one’s mind. The Zzes seem- 
ed very mealy- mouthed —that impres- 
sion, indeed, it took no great cleverness 
to gather—but the dilemma lay between 
one’s sense of the brutality and cynicism 
of the usual utterances of the Turkish 
party and one’s perception of the dire- 
ful ills which Russian conquest was so 
liberally scattering abroad. The brutal- 
ity of the Turkish tone, as I sometimes 
caught an echo of it in the talk of chance 
interlocutors, was not such as to quicken 
that race-feeling to which I just now al- 
luded. English society is a tremendous- 
ly comfortable affair, and the crudity of 
the sarcasm that I frequently heard lev- 
elled by its fortunate members at the vic- 
tims of the fashionable Turk was such as 
to produce a good deal of resentful med- 
itation. It was provoking to hear a rosy 
English gentleman, who had just been 
into Leicestershire for a week's hunting, 
deliver the opinion that the vulgar Bul- 
garians had really not been massacred 
half enough; and this in spite of the fact 
that one had long since made the obser- 
vation that for a good plain absence of 
mawkish sentimentality a certain type of 
rosy English gentleman is nowhere to be 
matched. On the other hand, it was not 
very comfortable to think of the meas- 
ureless misery in which these interesting 
populations were actually steeped, and 
one had to admit that the deliberate in- 
vasion of a country which professed the 
strongest desire to live in peace with its 
invaders was at least a rather striking 
anomaly. Such a course could only be 
justified by the most gratifying results, 
and brilliant consequences as yet had 
not begun to bloom upon the blood- 
drenched fields of Bulgaria. 

To see this heavy-burdened, slow- 
moving Old England making up her 
mind was an edifying spectacle. It was 
not over-fanciful to say to one’s self, in 
spite of the difficulties of the problem 
and the (in a certain sense) evenly-bal- 
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anced scales, that this was a great crisis 
in her history, that she stood at the cross- 
ing of the ways, and that according as 
she put forth her right hand or her left 
would her greatness stand or wane. It 
was possible to imagine that in her huge, 
dim, collective consciousness she felt an 
oppressive sense of moral responsibility, 
that she too murmured to herself that 
she was on trial, and that, through the 
mists of bewilderment and the tumult of 
party cries, she begged to be enlightened. 
The sympathetic American to whom I 
have alluded may be represented at such 
an hour as making a hundred irrespon- 
sible reflections and indulging in all sorts 
of fantastic visions. If I had not already 
wandered so far from my theme, I should 
like to offer a few instances here. Very 
often it seemed natural to care very little 
whether England went to war with Rus- 
sia or not: the interest lay in the moral 
struggle that was going on within her 
own limits. Awkward as this moral 
struggle made her appear, perilously as 
it seemed to have exposed her to the sar- 
casm of some of her neighbors—of that 
compact, cohesive France, for instance, 
which even yet cannot easily imagine a 
great country sacrificing the substance 
of “glory ’’ to the shadow of wisdom— 
this was the most striking element in the 
drama into which, asI said just now, the 
situation had resolved itself. The Lib- 
eral party at the present hour is broken, 
disfigured, demoralized, the mere ghost 
of its former self. The opposition to the 
government has been, in many ways, fac- 
tious and hypercritical: it has been op- 
position for opposition’s sake, and it has 
met, in part, the fate of such immoralities. 
But a good part of the cause that it repre- 
sented appeared at times to be the high- 
est conscience of acivilized country. The 
aversion to war, the absence of defiance, 
the disposition to treat the emperor of 
Russia like a gentleman and a man of 
his word, the readiness to make conces- 
sions, to be conciliatory, even credulous, 
to try a great many expedients before 
resorting to the showy argument of the 
sword, —these various attributes of the 
peace party offered, of course, ample 
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and abroad who are always prepared to 
cry out that England has sold herself, 
body and soul, to ‘‘Manchester."’ It was 
interesting to attempt to feel what there 
might be of justice in such cries, and at 
the same time feel that this looking at 
war in the face and pronouncing it very 
vile was the mark of a high civilization. 
It is but fair to add, though it takes some 
courage, that I found myself very fre- 
quently of the opinion of the last speak- 
er. If British interests were in fact en- 
dangered by Russian aggression—though, 
on the whole, I did not at all believe it— 
it would be a fine thing to see the ancient 
might of this great country reaffirm itself. 
I did not at all believe it, as I say; yet at 
times, I confess, I tried to believe it, pre- 
tended I believed it, for the sake of this 
inspiring idea of England's making, like 
the lady in Dombey &» Son, “an effort.” 
There were those who, if one would lis- 
ten to them, would persuade one that 
that sort of thing was quite out of the 
question; that England was no longer a 
fighting power; that her day was over; 
and that she was quite incapable of strik- 
ing a blow for the great empire she had 
built up—with a good deal less fighting, 
really, than had been given out — by 
taking happy advantage of weaker states. 
(These hollow reasoners were of course 
invidious foreigners.) To such talk as 
this I paid little attention —only just 
enough to feel it quicken my desire that 
this fine nation, so full of private pug- 
nacity and of public deliberation, might 
find in circumstances a sudden pretext for 
doing something gallant and striking. 
Meanwhile I watched the soldiers 
whenever an opportunity offered. My 
opportunities, I confess, were moderate, 
for it was not often my fortune to en- 
counter an imposing military array. In 
London there are a great many red- 
coats, but they rarely march about the 
streets in large masses. The most im- 
pressive military body that engages the 
attention of the contemplative pedes- 
trian is the troop of Life Guards or of 
Blues which every morning, about eleven 
o'clock, makes its way down to White- 
hall from the Regent's Park barracks. 
(Shortly afterward another troop passes 
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up from Whitehall, where, at the Horse 
Guards, the guard has been changed.) 
The Life Guards are one of the most 
brilliant ornaments of the metropolis, 
and I never see two or three of them 
pass without feeling shorter by several 
inches. When, of a summer after- 
noon, they scatter themselves abroad 
in undress uniform—with their tight 
red jackets and tight blue trousers fol- 
lowing the swelling lines of their manly 
shapes, and their little visorless caps 
perched neatly askew on the summit of 
their six feet two of stature—it is 1mpos- 
sible not to be impressed, and almost 
abashed, by the sight of such a con- 
sciousness of neatly-displayed physical 
advantages and by such an air of su- 
perior valor. It is true that I found the 
other day in an amusing French book 
(a little book entitled Londres pitto- 
resque, by M. Henri Bellenger) a de- 
scription of these majestic warriors which 
took a humorous view of their grandeur. 
A Frenchman arriving in London, says 
M. Bellenger, stops short in the middle 
of the pavement and stares aghast at this 
strange apparition —'‘this tall lean fel- 
low, with his wide, short torso perched 
upon a pair of grasshopper’s legs and 
squeezed into an adhesive jacket of 
scarlet cloth, who dawdles himself along 
with a little cane in his hand, swinging 
forward his enormous feet, curving his 
arms, throwing back his shoulders, arch- 
ing his chest, with a mixture of awkward- 
ness, fatuity and stiffness the most curious 
and the most exhilarating. ... In his 
gencral aspect,’’ adds this merciless crit- 
ic, ‘he recalls the circus-rider, minus the 
latter’s flexibility: skin-tight garments, 
simpering mouth, smile of a dancing- 
girl, attempt to be impertinent and irre- 
sistible which culminates only in being 
ridiculous.” 

This is a very heavy-handed picture 
of those exaggerated proportions and 
that conquering gait which, as I say, 
render the tall Life Guardsman one 
of the most familiar ornaments of the 
London streets. But it 1s when he is 
armed and mounted that he is most 
picturesque —when he sits, monument- 
ally, astride of his black charger in one 
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of the big niches on either side of the 
gate of the Horse Guards, cuirassed and 
helmeted, booted and spurred. I never 
fail to admire him as I pass through the 
adjacent archway, as well as his com- 
panions, equally helmeted and booted, 
who march up and down beside him, 
and, as Taine says, alluding in his Nofes 
sur l’ Angleterre to the scene, “ posent 
avec majesté devant les gamins.”’ If I 
chance to be in St. James's street when 
a semi-squadron of these elegant war- 
riors are returning from attendance upon 
royalty aftera Drawing-Room ora Levee, 
I am sure to make one of the gamins 
who stand upon the curbstone to see 
them pass. If the day bea fine one at 
the height of the season, and London 
happen to be wearing otherwise the bril- 
lancy of supreme fashion—with beauti- 
ful dandies at the club-windows, and cha- 
riots ascending the sunny slope freight- 
ed with wigged and flowered coachmen, 
great armorial hammercloths, powder- 
ed, appended footmen, dowagers and 
debutantes —then the rattling, flashing, 
prancing cavalcade of the long detach- 
ment of the Household troops strikes 
one as the official expression of a thor- 
oughly well-equipped society. It must 
be added, however, that itis many a year 
since the Life Guards or the Blues have 
had harder work than this. To escort 
their sovercign to the railway-stations at 
London and Windsor has long been their 
most arduous duty. They were present 
to very good purpose at Waterloo, but 
since their return from that immortal 
field they have not been out of England. 
Heavy cavalry, in modern warfare, has 
gone out of fashion, and in case of a con- 
flict in the East those nimble, pretty fel- 
lows the Hussars, with their tight, dark- 
blue tunics so brilliantly embroidered with 
ycllow braid, would take precedence of 
their majestic comrades. The Hussars 
are indced the prettiest fellows of all, 
and if I were fired with a martial am- 
bition I should certainly enlist in their 
ranks. I know of no military person- 
age more agreeable to the civil eye than 
a blue-and-yellow hussar, unless indeed 
it be a young officer in the Rifle Brigade. 
The latter is perhaps, to a refined and 
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chastened taste, the most graceful, the 
most truly elegant, of all military types. 
The little riflemen, the common soldiers, 
have an extremely useful and durable 
aspect: with their plain black uniforms, 
little black Scotch bonnets, black gloves, 
total absence of color, they suggest the 
rigidly practical and business-like phase 
of their profession—the restriction of the 
attention tothe simple specialty of “ pick- 
ing off’’ one’s enemy. The officers are 
of course more elegant, but their ele- 
gance is sober and subdued. They are 
dressed all in black, save for a broad, 
dark crimson sash which they wear across 
the shoulder and chest, and for a very 
slight hint of gold lace upon their small, 
round, short-visored caps. They are fur- 
thermore adorned with a small quantity 
of broad black braid discreetly applied to 
their tight, long-skirted surtouts. There 
is a kind of severe gentlemanliness about 
this costume which, when it is worn by 
a tall, slim, neat-waisted young English- 
man with a fresh complexion, a candid 
eye anda yellow moustache, is of quite 
irresistible effect. There is no such tri- 
umph of taste as to look rich without 
high colors and picturesque without ac- 
cessories. The imagination is always 
struck by the figure of a soberly-dress- 
ed gentleman with a sword. 

The little riflemen, the Hussars, the 
Life Guards, the Foot Guards, the artil- 
lerymen (whose garments always look 
stiffer and more awkwardly fitted than 
those of their confreres) have all, how- 
ever, one quality in common—the ap- 
pearance of extreme, of even excessive, 
youth. Itis hardly too much to say that 
the British army, as a stranger observes 
it now-a-days, is an army of boys. All 
the regiments are boyish: they are made 
up of lads who range from seventeen to 
five-and-twenty. You look almost in 
vain for the old-fashioned specimen of 
the British soldier—the large, well-sea- 
soned man of thirty, bronzed and whis- 
kered beneath his terrible bearskin and 
with shoulders fashioned for the heaviest 
knapsack. This wasthe ancient English 
grenadier. But the modern grenadier, as 
he perambulates the London pavement, 
is forthe most part a fresh-colored lad of 


moderate stature, who hardly strikes one 
as offering the elements of a very solid 
national defence. He enlists, as a gen- 
eral thing, for six years, and if he leave 
the army at the end of this term his ser- 
vice in the ranks will have been hardly 
more than a juvenile escapade. I often 
wonder, however, that the unemployed 
Englishman of humble origin should not 
be more often disposed to take up his res- 
idence in Her Majesty's barracks. There 
is a Certain street-corner at Westminster 
where the recruiting-sergeants stand all 
day at the receipt of custom. The place 
is well chosen, and I suppose they drive a 
tolerably lively business: all London soon- 
er or later passes that way, and whenever 
I have passed I have always observed 
one of these smart apostles of military 
glory trying to catch the ear of one of the 
dingy London /azzaroni?. Occasionally, 
if the hook has been skilfully baited, they 
appear to be conscious of a bite, but as 
a general thing the unfashionable object 
of their blandishments turns away, after 
an unillumined stare at the brilliant fancy 
dress of his interlocutor, with a more or 
less concise declaration of incredulity. 
In front of him stretches, across the 
misty Thames, the large commotion of 
Westminster Bridge, crowned by the 
huge, towered mass of the Houses of 
Parliament. To the right of this, a little 
effaced, as the French say, is the vague 
black mass of the Abbey; close at hand 
are half a dozen public-houses, conve- 
nient for drinking a glass to the en- 
couragement of military aspiration; in 
the background are the squalid and pop- 
ulous slums of Westminster. It is a cha- 
racteristic congregation of objects, and I 
have often wondered that among so many 
eloquent mementos of the life of the Eng- 
lish people the possible recruit should not 
be prompted by the sentiment of social 
solidarity to throw himself into the arms 
of the agent of patriotism. Speaking less 
vaguely, one would suppose that to the 
great majority of the unwashed and un- 
fed the condition.of a private in one of 
the queen’s regiments would offer much 
that might be supremely enviable. It is. 
a chance to become, relatively speaking, 
a gentleman—more than a gentleman, a 
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“swell’’—to have the grim problem of 
existence settled at a stroke. The British 
soldier always presents the appearance 
of scrupulous cleanliness: he is scoured, 
scrubbed, brushed beyond reproach. His 
hair is enriched with pomatum and his 
shoes are radiantly polished. His little 
cap is worn in a manner determined by 
considerations purely zesthetic. He car- 
ries a little cane in one hand, and, like 
a gentleman at a party, a pair of white 
gloves in the other. He holds up his 
head and expands his chest, and bears 
himself generally like a person who has 
reason to invite rather than to evade the 
fierce light of modern criticism. He en- 
joys, moreover, an abundant leisure, and 
appears to have ample time and means 
for participating in the advantages of a 
residence in London —for frequenting 
gin-palaces and music-halls, for observ- 
ing the beauties of the West End and 
cultivating the society of appreciative 
housemaids. To a ragged and simple- 
minded rustic or to a young Cockney 
of vague resources all this ought to be a 
brilliant picture. That the picture should 
seem to contain any shadows is a proof 
of the deep-seated relish in the human 
mind for our personal independence. 
The fear of “too many masters” weighs 
heavily against the assured comforts and 
the opportunity of cutting a figure. On 
the other hand, I remember once being 
told by a communicative young trooper 
with whom I had some conversation that 
the desire to ‘‘see life’’ had been his own 
motive for enlisting. He appeared to be 
seeing it with some indistinctness: he 
was a little tipsy at the time. 

I spoke at the .beginning of these re- 
marks of the brilliant impressions to be 
gathered during a couple of days’ stay 
at Aldershot, and I have delayed much 
too long to attempt a rapid and grateful 
report of them. But I reflect that such a 
report, however friendly, coming from a 
visitor profoundly uninitiated into the 
military mystery, can have but a rela- 
tive value. I may lay myself open to 
contempt, for instance, in making the 
simple remark that the big parade held 
in honor of the queen's birthday, and 
which I went down more particularly to 
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see, struck me, as the young ladies say, 
as perfectly lovely. I will nevertheless 
hazard this confession, for I should other- 
wise seem to myself to be grossly irre- 
sponsive to a delightful hospitality. Al- 
dershot is a very charming place—an 
example the more, to my sense, if ex- 
amples were needed, of the happy 
variety of this wonderful little island, 
its adaptability to every form of human 
convenience. Some twenty years ago 
it occurred to the late prince consort, 
to whom so many things occurred, that 
it would be a good thing to establish 
a great camp. He cast his eyes about 
him, and instantly they rested upon a 
spot as perfectly adapted to his purpose 
as if Nature from the first had had an 
eye to pleasing him. It was a matter of 
course that the prince should find exact- 
ly what he looked for. Aldershot is at 
but little more than an hour from Lon- 
don—a high, sunny, breezy expanse sur- 
rounded by heathery hills. It offers all 
the required conditions of liberal space, 
of quick accessibility, of extreme salu- 
brity, of contiguity to a charming little 
tumbled country in which the troops 
may indulge in ingenious imitations of 
difficult manoeuvres; to which it be- 
hooves me to add the advantage of 
enchanting drives and walks for the 
entertainment of the impressible visitor. 
In winter, possibly, the great circle of 
the camp is rather a prey to the ele- 
ments, but nothing can be more agree- 
able than I found it toward the end of 
May, with the light fresh breezes hang- 
ing about, and the sun-rifts from a mag- 
nificently cloudy sky lighting up all 
around the big yellow patches of gorse. 

At Aldershot the military class lives 
in huts, a generic name given to certain 
low wooden structures of small dimen- 
sions and a single story, covering, how- 
ever, a good many specific variations. 
The oblong shanty in which thirty or 
forty common soldiers are stowed away 
is naturally a very different affair from 
the neat little bungalow of an officer. 
The buildings are distributed in chess- 
board fashion over a very large area, 
and form two distinct camps. There 
is also a substantial little town, chiefly 
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composed of barracks and public-houses; 
in addition to which, at crowded seasons, 
far and near over the plain there is the 
glitter of white tents. ‘The neat little 
bungalow of an officer,’’ as I said just 
now: I learned, among other things, 
what a charming form of habitation this 
may be. The ceilings are very low, the 
partitions are thin, the rooms are all next 
door to each other; the place is a good 
deal like an American “cottage "’ by the 
seaside. But even in these narrow con- 
ditions that homogeneous English lux- 
ury which is the admiration of the stran- 
ger blooms with its usual amplitude. The 
specimen which suggests these observa- 
tions was cushioned and curtained like 
a pretty house in Mayfair, and yet its 
pretensions were tempered by a kind of 
rustic humility. I entered it first in the 
dark, but the next morning, when I step- 
ped outside to have a look at it by day- 
light, I burst into pardonable laughter. 
The walls were of plain planks painted 
a dark red: the roof, on which I could 
almost rest my elbow, was neatly en- 
dued with a coating of tar. But, after 
all, the thing was very pretty. There 
was a matting of ivy all over the front 
of the hut, thriving as I had never known 
ivy to thrive upon a wooden surface: 
there was a tangle of creepers about all 
the windows. The place looked like a 
*““side-scene’’ in a comic opera. But 
there was a serious little English lawn 
in front of it, over which a couple of in- 
dustrious red-coats were pulling up and 
down a garden-roller; and in the centre 
of the drive before the door was a tre- 
mendous clump of rhododendrons of 
more than operatic brilliancy. I leaned 
on the garden-gate and looked out at the 
camp: it was twinkling and bustling in 
the morning light, which drizzled down 
upon it in patches from a somewhat agi- 
tated sky. An hour later the camp got 
itself together and spread itself, in close 
battalions and glittering cohorts, over a 
big green level, where it marched and 


cantered about most effectively in honor 
of a lady living at a quiet Scotch coun- 
try-house. One of this lady’s generals 
stood in a corner, and the regiments 
marched past and saluted. This simple 
spectacle was in reality very brilliant. I 
know nothing about soldiers, as the read- 
er must long since have discovered, but 
I had, nevertheless, no hesitation in say- 
ing to myself that these were the hand- 
somest troops in the world. Everything 
in such a spectacle is highly picturesque, 
and if the observer is one of the profane 
he has no perception of weakness of de- 
tail, He sees the long squadrons shining 
and shifting, uncurling themselves over 
the undulations of the ground like great 
serpents with metallic scales, and he re- 
members Milton’s description of the ce- 
lestial hosts. The British soldier is doubt- 
less not celestial, but the extreme per- 
fection of his appointments makes him 
look very well on parade. On this oc- 
casion at Aldershot I felt as if I were at 
the Hippodrome. There was a great 
deal of cavalry and artillery, and the 
dragoons, hussars and lancers, the beau- 
tiful horses, the capital riders, the wonder- 
ful wagons and guns, seemed even more 
theatrical than military. This came, in 
a great measure, from the freshness and 
tidiness of their accessories—the bright- 
ness and tightness of uniforms, the polish 
of boots and buckles, the newness of leath- 
er and paint. None of these things were 
the worse for wear: they had the bloom 
of peace still uponthem. As I looked at 
the show, and then afterward, in charm- 
ing company, went winding back to camp, 
passing detachments of the great caval- 
cade, returning also in narrow file, bal- 
ancing on their handsome horses along 
the paths in the gorse-brightened heath- 
er, I allowed myself to wish that since, 
as matters stood, the British soldier was 
clearly such a fine fellow and a review 
at Aldershot was such a delighful enter- 
tainment, the bloom of peace might long 
remain, H. JAMES, JR. 
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N the year of grace 1854, Ernest Philip 
King, a young attaché of the Eng- 
lish embassy at Athens, married Haidée 
Amic, the most beautiful woman in that 
city. Neither of the pair possessed a for- 
tune, and their united means.afforded a 
not abundantly luxurious style of living; 
but they loved each other, and the fact 
that he was the portionless son of aChurch 
of England divine, and she the daughter 
of an impecunious Greek of noble fami- 
ly and royal lineage, was no drawback to 
the early happiness of their wooing and 
wedding. They had two children, a boy 
and a girl, born within two years of each 
other in Athens: the girl, the elder of the 
two, they named Hyacinthe; the boy was 
called Tancredi. 

Five years after this marriage had 
taken place King lost his position at the 
embassy, and only received in exchange 
for it a mean government clerkship in 
Rome at a meagre salary. Thither he 
removed, and after dragging out a mis- 
erable and disappointed existence five 
years longer, he died in the arms of his 
beautiful and still young wife. There- 
after the youthful widow managed to 
keep life in herself and her two little 
ones by dint of pinching, management 
and contrivance on the pittance that had 
come to her from the estate of her im- 
pecunious father. They lived in a pal- 
ace, it is true—but who does not live in 
a palace in Rome ?—high up, where the 
cooing doves built their nests under the 
‘leaden eaves, and where the cold winds 
whistled shrilly in their season. 

Such accomplishments as the mother 
was mistress of she imparted to her chil- 
dren. What other education they re- 
ceived was derived from intercourse with 
many foreigners, English, French, Rus- 
sians, and from familiarity with the sights 
and wonders of Rome, its galleries, ruins, 
palaces, studios. 

At eighteen Tancredi had obtained a 
situation as amanuensis to an English his- 
torian resident in Italy; and Hyacinthe 


already brooded over some active and 
unusual future that spread itself as yet 
but dimly before her. She inherited from 
her mother her unparalleled beauty—the 
clear, colorless, flawless skin, the straight 
features, the lustrous eyes with their lux- 
uriant lashes and long level brows, her 
lithe and gracious figure and slender 
feet and hands: of the English father 
her only physical trace was the large, 
full, mobile mouth with its firm white 
teeth. She had from him the modern 
spirit of unrest and the modern impe- 
tus and energy: from the Greek mother, 
a counteracting languor of temperament 
and an antique cast of mind. 

Such, in a measure, was Hyacinthe 
King at twenty—a curious compound of 
beauty, unspent verve, irritated longings 
half-superstitious imaginings, and half 
developed impulses, ideas and mentai 
powers; practically, an assistant to the 
worn mother in her household duties, a 
haunter of the beautiful places in the city 
of her adoption, an occasional mingler in 
the scant festivities of artists, a good lin- 
guist, knowing English thoroughly and 
speaking French and German with fluent 
accuracy. Watch her, with me, as she 
walks one spring day along the narrow 
Via Robbia, down which a slip of sun- 
light glints scantily on her young head, 
and, emerging into a wider thoroughfare, 
ascends at last the Scala Regia of the 
Vatican. The girl is known there, and 
the usually not over-courteous officials 
allow her to pass on at her will through 
hall after hall of splendor and priceless 
treasure. She is neither an English tour- 
ist with Baedeker, Murray and a note- 
book, noran Americantraveller with pen- 
cil, loose leaves and a possible photo-. 
graphic apparatus in her pocket: there- 
fore to the vigilant eye of the guardian 
of the pope’s palace she is an innocuous 
being. Hyacinthe glides quietly through 
the Clementino Museum, with never a 
glance for the lovely, blooming Mercury 
of the Belvedere, or even one peep in at 
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the cabinet where the sad Laocoén for 
ever writhes in impotent struggles, or a 
look of love for rare and radiant Apollo, 
or one of surprise for Hercules with the 
Nemean lion. She has reached the Hall 
of Statues—that superb gallery with its 
subtly -tesselated pavement, its grand 
marble columns with their Ionic cap- 
itals, its arches and walls of wondrous 
marbles—and here she stops with a lit- 
tle sigh before the Cupid of Praxiteles, 
shorn of his wings by ruthless Time or 
some still more ruthless human destroyer. 
But oh the lovesomeness of that wing- 
less Love, the sensuous psalmody that 
seems about to part the young lips, and 
the glad eyes one may fancy glancing 
under that careless infant brow! Hya- 
cinthe stands before it a long, long time 
while many parties come in and go out, 
and only moves on a little when an inso- 
lent young Frenchman offers a surmise as 
to her being a statue herself. She moves 
only as far as Ariadne: the jeune Fran- 
gais has made a progressive movement 
also, and notes behind his Paris hat to his 
companion that the girl looks something 
like the marble. She does. Though the 
grief of the face of the daughter of Mi- 
nos as she lies deserted by her lover on 
the rocky shore of Naxos be a poignant 
and a present woe, there is the shadow of 
its mate on the brow and lips of the girl 
who gazes at its pure and pallid and all- 
unavailing loveliness. 

The Frenchmen have gone with their 
guide, and there is a great stillness fall- 
ing on the place, and no more tourists 
come that way. The light is fading, but 
Hyacinthe turns back to the mutilated 
Cupid, and ere long sits down at the base 
of the statue, and her head rests well on 
the cold marble while the darkness grows, 
and the guardians of the Vatican either 
forget or do not distinguish the white of 
her gown from the blurred blanchedness 
of the Greek Love. 

So, while the mother waits at home, 
and wails and prays and wonders and 
secks comfort among her neighbors, the 
daughter sleeps and dreams; and her 
dream is this: The wingless Love looks 
up and laughs as in welcome, and Hya- 
cinthe looks up too, and they both see 
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a new marble standing there in front of 
them: nay, not a marble, though white 
as Parian, for the eyes that laugh back 
at Love’s and hers are blue as the blue 
Italian summer skies, and the curling 
locks of hair on the brow are of shining 
gold, and the palms of the beautiful 
hands are rosy with the bright blood 
of life. 

And Love asks, ‘‘ What would you ?” 

And the strange comer answers, “ They 
say I need nothing.” 

And Hyacinthe in her dream says, ‘Is 
what they say the truth ?”” But even while 
she speaks the stranger sinks farther and 
farther from her sight, his glad blue 
eyes still laughing back at Love and her 
as he fades into one with the darkness 
afar off where Ariadne slumbers in sor- 
row. And the wingless Love smiles 
sadly as he speaks: ‘Seek your art, O 
daughter of a Greek mother! and you 
will find in it the answer to your ques- 
tion.’’ And Hyacinthe, sighing, wakes 
in the dreary dusk of the first dawn. 

She was affrighted at first, and then 
slowly there came upon her, with the 
fast-increasing daylight, a great peace. 

“* Seek your art!’"’ the girl murmured 
to herself, pushing back her dark locks 
and gazing away toward the spot where 
the hero of her dream had vanished. ‘So 
will I, Cupid, and there I shall find the 
answer ta my question, to all questions; 
for I shall find him whom my soul loveth. 
Who was he, what was he, so resplendent 
and shining among all these old Greeks ? 
Where shall I seek? Say, Cupid? But 
you are a silent god, and will not answer 
me. I know, I know,” she cried, clasp- 
ing her slender hands together. “I will 
go to my father’s country, where, he 
used to tell me, all the men are fair and 
all the women good. There I shall find 
my art and you, my Saxon god.” 

When the mother heard of the dream 
and the resolution she was sad at first, 
but decided finally to write to the two 
maiden sisters of Ernest King, who had 
idolized their young, handsome brother, 
and who answered promptly that they 
would gladly receive his only daughter. 
Hyacinthe took a brave and smiling 
leave of the madre and Tancredi, after 
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having gone to look her farewell at the 
wingless Love and the sleeping stricken 
Ariadne. ‘Ah, dear Cupid,’’ she whis- 
pered, “I am going to-day to find my 
art and the Saxon whom my soul loveth. 
Addio, you and Ariadne!” 

From the old into the new, from the 
tried to the untried, from inertness to 
action, from the Greek marbles to Saxon 
men and women, from Rome to Britain, 
from breathing to living. Down the 
Strand, past Villiers, Essex, Salisbury, 
Northumberland and many more streets 
whose names tell of vanished splendors, 
whose dingy lengths are smoke-black- 
ened, and far enough off from the whole 
aroma of Belgravia, is Craven street. 
The houses are all of a pattern—prim, 
dingy, small-windowed habitations, but 
within this one there must be comfort, 
for the fire-flames dance on the meek 
minute panes and a heavy curl of smoke 
is cutting the air above its square, business- 
like little chimney-pot. Drawing-room 
there is none to this mansion, but there 
is a pleasant square substitute that the 
Misses King call “the library ’’ in the 
mornings, and ‘the parlor” after their 
early, unfashionable dinner. It is full 
of old-time furniture, such as connois- 
seurs are searching after now — dark 
polished tables with great claws and lit- 
tle claws; high presses and cupboards 
brass bound and with numberless nar- 
row drawers ; spindle-legged chairs, with 
their worn embroidered backs and seats ; 
x tall thin bookcase; a haircloth sofa with 
a griffin at either end mounting savage 
guard over an erect pillow; a thick 
hearth -rug; and two easy -chairs with 
cushioned arms and two little old ladies, 
the one quaint and frigid—she had once 
loved and had had a successful rival; the 
other quaint and sweet—she had loved 
too, and had lost her lover in the depths 
of the sea. 

The rattle of a cab down the still street; 
a pull-up, a short, sharp knock, and in 
two minutes more Hyacinthe King had 
been welcomed kindly by one aunt and 
tenderly pressed to the heart of the oth- 
er. A sober housemaid had taken her 
wraps, and was even now unpacking 
her boxes in the chamber above. She 
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was sitting in Miss Juliet’s own arm- 
chair, and had greatly surprised Ponto, 
the ancient cat, by taking him into her 
lap. 

“Will you ring for tea and candles, 
sister ?’’ asked Miss King primly.— ‘We 
have had tea of course, Hyacinthe, but 
we will have some infused for you at 
once.” 

‘‘Perhaps Hyacinthe doesn't like tea,” 
suggested Miss Juliet with her thin, once- 
pretty hand on the rope. 

‘Not like tea? Absurd! Was not her 
father an Englishman, I should like to 
know? Our niece is not a heathen, 
Juliet.” 

“But, aunt,’” smiled Hyacinthe, “I do 
not like tea, after all. You are both so 
kind to me,”’ sighed she: “I hope you 
will not ever regret my coming to Eng- 
land and to you.” 

“It is not likely that our niece—”’ 

“That Ernest’s daughter—”’ said Miss 
Juliet softly. 

“Should ever do aught to give us cause 
to blush—"’ 

‘Save with pride and pleasure,” added 
the younger old lady, laying her fingers 
on the girl's soft, dark, abundant hair. 

“T hope not, aunts.’” Hyacinthe look- 
ed at Miss King a bit wistfully as she 
spoke. ‘You know I am not come to 
be a burden to you—the madre wrote: 
I am come to England to pursue my 
art.” 

“My sister-in-law did—” 

“Your dear mother did—”’ Miss Juliet 
chimed in gently. . 

“Write something of the kind, but, 
Hyacinthe, ladies do not go out into the 
world seeking their fortunes. I believe 
I have heard ’’—Miss King speaks aus- 
terely and as from some pinnacle of 
pride—'that there are women who write 
and lecture and paint, and, in short, do 
anything that is disgraceful; but you, 
my dear, are not of that blood.” 

“Yes, aunt, I am. I would do any 
of those things—must do one of them or 
something—to help me find my Saxon 
god.” 

“Your what ?”’ cries Miss King, staring 
over her spectacles at the serene, heroic 
young face. 
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“Your what, dear child?’ murmurs 
Miss Juliet protectively, looking down 
into her niece’s dark, fathomless eyes. 

‘Saxon god,” says she quite low, for 
the first time in all her life experiencing 
a conscious shyness. 

‘Are you a pagan, Hyacinthe King ?” 
shrieks the elder aunt. 

“Tell us all about it, my dear,’ says 
Miss Juliet soothingly. 

And Hyacinthe tells them her dream 
and her resolve. 

‘So much for an honest English gen- 
tleman wedding with a—” 

“Lovely Greek girl,”’ finishes Miss Ju- 
liet quietly, glancing for the first time at 
her sister. ‘‘ They say your mother was 
very beautiful, Hyacinthe.” 

“Yes the madre is beautiful: 
like the Venus of the Capitol.” 

Miss King utters a woeful “Ah!"’ which 
her sister endeavors to smother in some 
kind inquiry. 

When Hyacinthe has been shown to 
her room by the sober housemaid, the 
two old ladies discuss the situation in 
full, and Miss Juliet’s gentleness so far 
prevails over Miss King’s frigid despair 
as to wring from the latter a tardy prom- 
ise to let the young niece pursue the 
frightful tenor of her way, at least for 
a time. 

A week after her arrival in London, 
the girl, having informed herself with a 
marvellous quickness of intelligence on 
various practical points, calmly laid her 
plans before her aunts, the elder of whom 
listened in frigid silence, the younger 
with assurances of assistance and coun- 
sel. She then proceeded to put her proj- 
ects into action with a curious matter-of- 
factness that, considering the purely ideal 
nature of her aim, is to be accounted for 
in no other way than by the recollection 
of her parentage —the Greek soul and 
the British brain. 

On a Wednesday morning Hyacinthe 
and Miss Juliet repaired to the studio of 
a great sculptor: the niece had previously 
written to him stating her desire, and the 
aunt, nervous and excited, clung to the 
girl's firm arm in a kind of terror. 

“You wish to know if you have a tal- 
ent for my art?” he asked kindly, look- 
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ing into the pallid young face with its 
earnest uplifted look. “I think that had 
you the least gift that way, having lived 
in Rome, you would know it without my 
assistance. However, here is a bit of 
clay: we shall soon see. Try what your 
fingers can make of it—if a cup like this 
one.’ He turned off, but watched her, 
nevertheless, with fixed curiosity as she 
handled the lump of damp earth. 

Hyacinthe could make nothing of it 
save twist it from one shapeless mass 
into another. 

“TI had hoped it would be sculpture,” 
she said a bit regretfully as she left the 
great man’s workroom. “In my dream 
he was a Statue.” 

On Thursday the two went to the ate- 
lier of a renowned painter. Hetoo bent 
curious interested eyes upon the absorb- 
ed and searching face of his strange ap- 
plicant as he placed pencils, canvas and 
brushes before her, and directed her to 
look for a model to the simple vase that 
stood opposite or to the bust of Clyte that 
was beside her. But Hyacinthe had no 
power over these things, and the two 
turned their faces back toward the small 
house in Craven street. 

On Friday they sought out a celebrated 
musician, but the long, supple hands— 
veritable “ piano-hands”’ he noted from 
the first—availed the girl in no way here. 
The maestro said she “might spend years 
in study, but the soul was not attuned to 
It.” 

When Saturday came they went to a 
famous teacher for the voice. But, alas! 
Hyacinthe, he said frankly, had “no di- 
vine possibilities shrined in her mellow 
tones.’ Perhaps she was a little, just a 
little, disheartened on Saturday night. If 
so, none knew it. 

On Sunday the old ladies took her to 
St. Martin-le-Grand’s church, but all she 
said over the early cold dinner was, ‘* Wo- 
men cannot preach in the churches. I 
could not find him there.” 

And Miss King said grace after that 
meat in a loud and aggressive voice, but 
Miss Julict whispered a soft and sweet 
“Amen.” 

On Monday morning Hyacinthe slip- 
ped from the house unseen. There was 
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a vein of subtlety and finesse in her that 
came to the surface on occasion: it had 
been in Haidée Amic and in her ances- 
tors. She repaired to a maitre de ballet, 
an old man who lived in an old house 
in the East End. 

“Can you learn to dance, mademoi- 
selle—learn to dance ‘superbly’ ?” re- 
peated the danseur after his applicant. 
‘Well, I should say no, most decidedly 
—never. You have not a particle of 
chic, coquetry: you were made for trag- 
edy, mademoiselle, and not for the airy, 
indefinable graces of my art. You should 
devote yourself to the drama.” 

Hyacinthe looked up, and the old 
Italian repeated his assertion, adding a 
recommendation to seek an interview 
with Mr. Arbuthnot, the proprietor and 
manager of one of the principal the- 
atres. Before Hyacinthe returned to the 
little domicile in Craven street she had 
been enrolled as a member of the com- 
pany of this temple of the dramatic art. 

Arbuthnot was speculative, and withal 
lucky: he had never brought out even a 
“successful failure,’’ and a something in 
this odd young woman's beauty, earnest- 
ness, frankness, pleased him. He gave 
her the “balcony scene,” of course, to 
read to him; noted her poses, which were 
singularly felicitous; knew atoncethatshe 
was not cast for the lovesick Veronese 
maiden; was surprised to discover that 
she was quite willing to follow his advice 
—to begin in small parts and work her 
way up if possible. The shrewd London 
manager foresaw triumphs ahead when 
the insignificant “Miss H. Leroy” should 
pass into the actress Hyacinthe King. 

“Aunts, I went out by myself,” the girl 
says as she dawdles shyly over her new- 
ly-acquired habit of tea-drinking that 
evening, “because I knew—I fancied— 
that you, Aunt Juliet, would not care to 
go with me where I was going.” 

“Yes, dear,” says Miss Juliet, glad to 
have the curious child of her favorite 
brother back with her in safety. 

‘A foolish and an unwarrantable step, 
Hyacinthe, which I trust —I trust— you 
will never repeat.” Thus Miss King, 
adding with severity, “May I inquire, 
Hyacinthe, where you went?” 
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“To Bozati the ballet-master first.” 

“To whom ?”’ Miss King draws forth 
an old-fashioned salts-bottle, and Miss 
Juliet glances nervously at the tea-tray. 
‘To whom? Can it be possible that my 
niece, your father’s daughter— No, no! 
my ears deceive me.” 

‘“He said I never could learn to be 
anything more than a coryphée, aunt, 
and I knew that that would not be ac- 
counted an art,’’ she says quite low. “But 
I then went to Mr. Arbuthnot. You know 
him, aunt?” 

‘I have heard of such a person,” an- 
swers Miss King, peering austerely over 
her spectacles at Hyacinthe. 

“He has engaged me at a salary of 
two pounds a week, and he says that 
some day I shall be great.’’ Her eyes 
dilate and look out afar, through the tiny 
window-panes, into a limitless and superb 
future. ‘I have found my art; and I am 
so happy!” 

Miss Juliet’s glance intercepts her sis- 
ter's speech. There is silence in the 
quaint, small parlor that night; and for 
the first time in many a year the mem- 
ory of her lost lover's first kiss rests soft- 
ly on Miss King’s wan, wrinkled cheek: 
for the first time in many a year she has 
remembered the perfection of him and 
forgotten the perfidy. 

That was October. 

This is June. 

“For thirty-seven consecutive nights 
the girl has held the public of this great 
capital spellbound by the magical power 
of herart. She has great beauty—Greek 
features lighted up by Northern vivid- 
ness and intellectuality; but transcend- 
ent beauty falls to the lot of very many 
actresses, yet it is not to be said of any 
one of them that they have what this 
unheralded, unknown girl possesses— 
tragic genius such as thrilled through 
the Hebrew veins of dead Rachel, and 
flew from her, a magnetic current, straight 
to the hearts and brains of her auditors. 
Of such metal is made this new star. 
She has as yet appeared but in one vd/e, 
that of Adrienne in Scribe’s play, but 
within the compass of its five acts she 
runs the wild and weary gamut from 
crowned love to crowned despair. It is 
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a new interpretation, and a remarkable 
one—an interpretation that is tinged with 
the blight of our inquisitive and mourn- 
ful age: self-consciousness, that terrible 
tormentor in her soul, sits for ever in 
judgment upon every impulse of the 
heart of Adrienne, and makes of pain 
a stinging poison, and of pleasure but 
a poor potentiality. Her death-scene is 
singular and awful—awful in its physical 
adherence to realism, and singular in 
that it does not disgust, or even horrify, 
but leaves a memory of peace with the 
listener, who has not failed to catch the 
last strain for sight of the divine and 
dying eyes.” So the critic of the Lon- 
don oracle wrote of Hyacinthe King. 

That night the people had crowned her 
with a wreath of gold laurel-leaves, and 
she was walking to her dressing-room, 
when, as she passed the green-room 
door, a merry laugh made her glance 
in. There were fifty people there — 
actors, journalists, swells and hangers- 
on of the playhouse. A little to the right 
of the group, and talking and laughing 
with two or three others, stood a man 
both young and handsome. 

Hyacinthe went toward him, and the 
people, unused to seeing her there for 
a long time past, hushed their talk, and 
one of them marked the newness of the 
light that shone in her eyes and the hap- 
piness that smiled on her lips as she 
came. He was a poet, and he went 
home and made verses on her: he had 
never thought of such a thing before. 
She raised the wreath of laurel from her 
brows and lifted it up to the golden head 
of the man whose laugh she had caught. 
‘** My Saxon god !’’ she murmured, so low 
that nonc heard her save him, and then, 
leaving the crown on his head, she turn- 
ed and walked away. She went home to 
the shabby house in Craven street, which 
was still her home, and before she slept 
she whispered to Miss Juliet, ‘I have 
found him.” 

In less than twenty-four hours the 
scene enacted in the green-room of the 
theatre had been reported everywhere— 
first in the clubs, then in all the salons 
—not last in the pretty boudoir of Lady 
Florence Ffolliott. 
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Every night thereafter Hyacinthe saw 
her hero sitting in his stall: he never 
missed once, but generally came in 
well on toward the end of the perform- 
ance. At the close of a fortnight, as 
she was making her way to her room 
after the curtain had come down for the 
last time, she met him face to face: he 
had planned it so. 

‘“What would you ?”’ she asked in the 
odd foreign fashion that clung to her 
still, and showed itself when she was 
taken unawares. 

‘They say I need nothing ;’’ and the 
blue eyes laugh down into hers. ‘* They 
say I need nothing now that I have been 
crowned by a King with laurel-leaves.”’ 
But even as he speaks the smile fades 
from his lips: he sees no answering 
flash on hers. 

‘That is what you said in the Vatican 
that night,” she says. ‘Is it truer” 

He begins to fear that she is losing her 
mind, but he speaks gently to her: ‘ Have 
we met before, then ?” 

Hyacinthe, standing between two dusty 
flies while the mirth of the farce rings 
out from the stage, tells her dream, for 
the third time, to-night to him. “Is it 
true that you need nothing?” she asks 
again, raising anxious eyes to his. 

For a moment the man wavers. Last 
night he would have laughed to scorn the 
idea of Azs not being ready with a pretty 
speech for a beautiful actress: just now he 
is puzzled for a reply, and he knows full 
well that some strange new jarring hand 
is sweeping the strings of his life. ‘It is 
true,’’ he sighs, remembering a true heart 
that loves him. “I have wealth, position 
—these things first, for they breed the 
rest,’ he says with a small sneer—'‘‘troops 
of friends and the promised hand of a wo- 
man whom I have asked to marry me.” 

‘Tam sorry,’ she says at last with a 
child’s sad, unconscious inflection, ‘‘ but 
all the same, I have found you. Cupid 
said I should.” 

He surveys her calculatingly: he is a 
very keen man of the world, and he has 
recovered sufficiently from the peculiar- 
ity of the situation to speculate upon it 
with true British acumen. Shall he, or 
shall he not, put a certain question to 
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her, or leave the matter at rest for ever? 
Being a person well used to gratifying 
himself, he asks his question: “ Suppos- 
ing that it had not been true, what would 
you have had to say tome then?” And, 
strange to say, his face flushes as he fin- 
ishes—not hers. 

‘““Nothing.”” The word comes coldly 
forth without a fellow. He knows then 
, that she has only looked at Love, and 
that the thoughtless harmony of his life 
is done for him. 

“May I see you sometimes ?”’ he cries 
as she makes a step onward. 

“When you will,” she replies, going 
farther along the narrow passage, and 
then looking back at him clearly. “I 
have found you: I am very content. 
And if you thought [loved you— Well, 
Love, you know, was a blind god, and 
so must ever be content to look at hap- 
piness through another's eyes.” 

He went away, and he said to himself, 
‘She does not know what love means.” 

Night after night found him at the 
theatre, and night after night saw him 
seek at least a few moments’ talk with 
her; and always he came away think- 
ing her a colder woman than any of 
the statues she was so fond of speaking 
about. In her conversation there was 
no personality; and although her intel- 
lect pleased him, the lack of anything 
else annoyed him in equal proportion. 
And yet he loved the woman whom he 
was going to marry. She was a sweet 
woman— God never made a sweeter,” 
he told himself a hundred times a day. 
He had wooed her and won her, and 
wished to make her his wife. 

She was a sweet woman, For weeks 
now she had heard harsh rumors and 
evil things of him that made her heart 
ache, but she had given no sign, nor 
would she have ever done so had not 
her friends goaded her to the point. 
She hears the light footstep coming 
along the corridor toward her, and she 
knows that it comes this morning at her 
especial call, She sees the bonny face 
and feels the hght kiss on her cheek. 
Heaven forgive her if she inwardly won- 
der if these lips she loves have last rested 
on another woman's face! 
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“Roy,” she says, stealing up to him 
and laying one of her lovely round arms 
about his neck, “tell me, dear, if you 
have ceased to love me—if you would 
rather—rather break our engagement? 
Because, dear, better a parting now, be- 
fore it is too late, than a lifelong misery 
afterward.”” There are tears in the blue 
bewitching eyes, and tears in the gentle 
voice that he is not slow to feel. 

‘Florence’’—the young man catches 
her in his arms—“‘who has— What do 
you mean? I have not ceased to love 
you.”’ All the fair fascination that has 
made her so dear to him in the past 
rushes over him now to her rescue. 

“Then, Roy, why, why— Oh, I can- 
not say it!’ Her pretty head, gold like 
his own, falls on his shoulder. 

‘Look up, love.” He is not a coward, 
whatever else. ‘You mean to say, ‘ Why 
do I, a man professing to love one wo- 
man, constantly seek the society of an- 
other?’ Do not you?” 

She bows her head, her white lids 
droop. There is a pause so long that 
the ticking of the little clock on the 
mantel seems a noise in the stillness. 
He puts her out of his arms, rises, picks 
up a newspaper, throws it down, and 
says, “God help me! I don’t know.” 
Then another pause; and now the tick- 
ing of the little clock is fairly riotous. 
‘Florence, love,’’ kneeling by her, “bear 
with me. It’s a fascination, an infatua- 
tion—an intellectual disloyalty to you, 
if you will—but it is nothing more, and 
it must die out soon.” 


Lady Dering was a charming woman: 
all her friends agreed upon that point, 
and also upon another—that an invita- 
tion to visit Stokeham Park was equiv- 
alent to a guarantce for so many days 
of unalloyed pleasure. It was a grand 
old place, not quite three hours from 
town, with winding broad avenues and 
glimpses of sweeping smooth lawns be- 
tween the oaks and beeches. And the 
company which the mistress of Stoke- 
ham had gathered about her this au- 
tumn was, if possible, a more congenial 
and yet varied one than usual. Having 
no children of her own, Lady Dering 
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enjoyed especially the society of young 
people, and generally contrived to have 
a goodly number of them about her— 
Mildred and Mabel Masham, Lady Iso- 
bel French, Lady Florence Ffolliott, her 
cousin the little Viscount Harleigh—who 
was very far gone in love with his uncle's 
daughter, by the by—the Hon. Hugh Le- 
roy Chandoce and a host of others. 

Her ladyship, telegram in hand, has 
just knocked at Florence Ffolliott’s door. 
Florence is a special favorite with the old 
lady: she approves thoroughly of her en- 
gagement, which was formally announced 
at Stokeham last year, and of the man of 
her choice, who at the present moment 
is lighting a cigar and cogitating in a 
somewhat ruffled frame of mind over 
the piece of news he has just been made 
acquainted with by his hostess. 

‘Florence, my dear,’’ says her lady- 
ship, ‘I am the most fortunate woman 
in the world. I have been longing 
for a new star in my domestic firma- 
ment, and, behold! it dawns. I ex- 
pected to have her here some time, but 
not so early as this; and the charming 
creature sends me a telegram that she 
arrives by the eleven-o'clock express 
this morning: I have just sent to the 
station for her. I met Roy on my way 
to you, and conveyed the intelligence 
to him, but of course he only looked im- 
mensely bored: these absurd men! they 
never can take an interest in but one 
woman at a time.’ Lady Florence's 
quick color came naturally enough. 
“Now, my child, guess the name of 
the new luminary.” 

‘I’m quite sure I can't,” says the girl, 
her roses paling to their usual pink. ‘Tell 
me, dear Lady Dering: suspense is ter- 
rible;’’ and she laughs merrily. 

““Hyacinthe King, the great actress, 
my dear: could anything be more de- 
licious ?’” Lady Dering has been absent 
on the Continent during the season, and 
is utterly ignorant of all the oz adits of 
the day. | 

‘Charming!’ murmurs Florence Ffol- 
liott with the interested inflection of thor- 
ough good breeding ; but her hands, lying 
clasped together on her lap, clasp each 
other cruelly. 
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“Yes,’'continuesherladyship. “I knew 
her father in my young days— Ernest 
King—the Kings of Essex, you know?” 
Florence nods assent. “He was the 
handsomest fellow imaginable, married 
a lovely Greek girl; and here comes his 
daughter startling the world with her 
genius twenty odd years after my little 
flirtation with him. It makes one feel 
old, child—old. I called on her the last 
day I was in London, but she was out; 
so then I wrote and begged her to come 
to Stokeham when she could. Now I 
must leave you, dear. What are you 
reading? Poetry, of course. I never 
read anything else either when I was 
your age and was engaged to Sir Harry.” 
The bright, stately lady laughs gayly as 
she goes, and Florence Ffolliott sits be- 
fore her fire until luncheon-time, turning 
over a dozen wild fancies in her brain— 
fancies that do no honor either to the 
man she loves or the woman whom she 
cannot help disliking heartily. But her 
just, and withal generous, soul dismisses 
them at last, and she bows her head to the 
blow and acknowledges it to be what it is 
—an accident. 

That the advent of Hyacinthe King in 


their midst should have created no sen- 


sation among the party assembled at 
Stokeham would scarcely be a reason- 
able proposition: it did, and not only 
the excitement that the coming of a re- 
nowned meteor of the theatrical firma- 
ment might be expected to occasion in 
a house full of British subjects, but an 
undertone of surmise, and some sar- 
casms, between those—the majority — 
who were well enough aware of Roy 
Chandoce’s peculiar infatuation for the 
beautiful young player. The pair were 
watched keenly, it must be confessed, 
but with a courtesy and savotr faire that 
admitted no betrayal of this absolutely 
human curiosity—by none more keenly 
and more guardedly than by Lady Flor- 
ence Ffolliott. Neither she nor they dis- 
covered aught in the conduct of either 
the man or the woman to find fault with 
or cavil at. 

Hyacinthe was quickly voted a “man’s 
woman”’ by the women, and as quickly 
pronounced a “thorough enigma ”’ by the 
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men, not one of whom had succeeded, 
even after the lapse of fourteen days, 
in arousing in her that which is most 
dear to the masculine soul, a preference 
—although it be a mild, a shamming or 
an evanescent preference—for one of 
them above another. Sir Vane Ma- 
sham set her down over his third din- 
ner’s sherry as “an iceberg,’ in which 
kind opinion the little viscount joined, 
with the amendment of “polar refrige- 
rator.’’ Young Arthur French, who was 
very hard hit indeed, said she was like a 
“beautiful, heartless marble statue,’’ but 
the poet, who had made verses on her, 
called her a “white lily with a heart of 
flame.” 

Not one of them all, however, could 
dispute the perfect quality of her beauty 
to-night. In arobe of violet satin, with 
pale jealous topazes shining on her neck 
and arms and in the sleek braids of her 
dark hair, Hyacinthe was fit for the re- 
gards of emperors had they been there 
to see. They were not. In the conser- 
vatory at Stokeham, where she stood 
amid the tropical trees and flowers and 
breathing the warm close scent of rich 
blossoms foreign to English soil, there 
was only one man to look at her, and 
he was no potentate, but a blond young 
fellow, with blue blood in his veins and 
a sad riot.in his heart. | 

For the first time since they have been 
in the house together he has left his be- 
trothed wife’s side and sought hers: in 
the face of this little watching world 
about him he has, at last, quietly risen 
from the seat at Florence Ffolliott’s side 
and followed that trail of sheeny satin 
into the conservatory. “Not one word 
for me?” he says in a low voice that 
has in it a sort of desperation. 

She turns startled and looks at him: 
‘““Who wants me? Who sent you to 
fetch me?” 

“No one ‘sent’ me,” he replies bit- 
terly: “I ‘want’ you. Hyacinthe! Hy- 
acinthe!’’ He stretches two arms out 
toward her, and when he dies Roy 
Chandoce remembers the look that 
leaps then into the eyes of this girl. 

“Do not touch me!’ She shrinks 
away with the expression of awaken- 
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you do, you will make me mad.” For 


he has followed and is close to her. 

‘No, no, no! Not ‘mad'—happy! 
Ah, Hyacinthe!”” His arms are no more 
outstretched or empty: they enfold all 
the beauty and all the bliss that now 
and then give mortality fresh faith in 
heaven. “Ah, Hyacinthe!’ That is all 
that he says, and she is silent while his 
kisses fall upon her mouth and cheeks 
and brow and hands. 

And when, ten minutes later, he goes 
back where he came from, he knows that 
itis no ‘intellectual disloyalty "’ that lured 
him from his seat: he knows that the poet 
was right, and Vane and the viscount and 
Arthur all wrong. 

There is to be a meet at Stokeham Park 
the next morning, and Hyacinthe, for the 
first time in her life, witnesses the pretty 
sight. Two or three only of the ladies 
are going to ride to cover, among them 
Lady Florence Ffolliott, who looks su- 
perbly on her horse and in her habit, 
and feels superbly too—in a transient 
physical fashion—as she glances down 
at Hyacinthe, who in her clinging creamy 
gown, with a furred cloak thrown about 
her, stands in the porch to see them off. 
She knows nothing of horses or riding, 
and is therefore debarred from the exhil- 
arating pleasure, and has also declined 
Lady Dering’s offer to drive with her to 
the first cover that is to be drawn. But 
the pretty and, to her, novel picture of 
the various vehicles with their freight of 
merry matrons, girls and children, the 
scarlet coats of the sportsmen and the 
servants, the hounds drawn up a good 
piece off, the four ladies who are going 
to ride, and stately, cheery Lady Dering 
exchanging cordial and courteous greet- 
ings with her friends and neighbors, while 
good-hearted Sir Harry gives some last 
instructions to his whip, is sufficiently 
charming. 

“You have eaten no breakfast, Mr. 
Chandoce,”’ cries the hostess, ““and you 
are quite as white as Lady Florence's 
glove there. I insist upon your taking 
a glass of something before you are off. 
—Patrick!’ But before Patrick has even 
started on my lady's errand Hyacinthe 
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has fetched from the hall a glass of claret- 


cup, and holds it up to him where he sits _ 


on his lithe and mettlesome hunter. 

He takes it, drains it to the last drop 
and hands it back to her. Their eyes 
meet, and his lips murmur very softly a 
Saxon's sweetest word of endearment— 
“My darling!” 

‘*Quarter-past eleven!"’ calls Sir Har- 
rv; and the gay cavalcade moves off, 
and Hyacinthe, waving adieu to Lady 
Dering, watches it fade away among 
the windings of the avenue. 

“Mr. Chandoce has a green mount,”’ 
mutters one of the footmen to another. 

“Yes, he have, but he’s not a green 
horseman.” 

“No,’’ admits the other. 

Hyacinthe remembers their talk later 
in the day—that day that she passes in 
such a restless wandering from one room 
to another—from the conservatory to the 
library, and from music-room to hall. 
Finally, at four o'clock she has com- 
posed herself with a book in the library, 
and before the fire sits half lost in read- 
ing, half in wondering. Without, the 
early gloom of the short day is gather- 
ing, and the bare trees cast murk shad- 
ows all across the frostbitten lawns, and 
late birds twitter their good-night notes, 
and a few sleepy rooks caw coldly to 
each other. 

She hears none of this, is as self-absorb- 
eda being as ever lived—one whose whole 
solitude is full to overflowing with the 
thought of another. But at last there 
breaks in upon Hyacinthe’s still dream 
a shriek, and then wild tumult, noises 
and excited speech, and the girl springs 
to her feet, and in a flash Is out in the 
wide hall in the very midst of it all. 

He lies there quite, quite dead. For 
ever flown the breath that made of this 
beautiful clay a living man. Lady Flor- 
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ence has him halfway in her arms as she 
kneels on the floor beside the body of 
her lover, and between her sobs cries 
out to them to “Go for the surgeons!” 
for whom long since Sir Harry sent. 
Hyacinthe put her hands behind her 
and leaned heavily against the column 
that by good chance she found there. 
When the crowd parted from him a lit- 
tle she leaned over a bit and stared: 
that was all. 

“Do not you touch him!” cried the 
English maiden, maddened by her grief, 
as she glanced up at the fair face. 

‘No, I will not: I do not wish to,” 
returns the other softly, straightening 
herself; and leaning there in her close 
gown, she is as tearless as some carya- 
tid. 

When the surgeons have come on their 
useless mission, and gone, when Florence 
F folliott stands weeping and wringing her 
hands, Hyacinthe ventures over a pace 
nearer to the two. 

“You see, Lady Florence,” she says 
very gently, and with that curious sorrow- 
ful look on her face that made it so like 
to the Ariadne’s—'‘you see, he was not 
meant for any woman: he was a Saxon 
god.” 


A year later Lady Florence Ffolliott’s 
engagement to her cousin, the little love- 
lorn viscount, was announced. 

Sir Henry Leighton told me last week 
that he had been called in consultation 
with regard to Hyacinthe King, and that 
there were not three months of life in 
her. ‘She cannot act,”’ said the great 
medical man: “she plays her parts, it 
is true, but the power to portray has 
gone out of her. She is going back to 
Rome for a while, and, I can assure 
you, she will never return.” 

MARGUERITE F. AYMAR. 
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HY is it that the knowledge of 
music is not more common ?— 
that is, why is it that there are so few 
people in this and every other country 
who are able to read and write music as 
they read and write their mother-tongue ? 
Is it that the musical ear is a rare gift? 
Evidently not, for music is composed of 
a small number of elements, which are 
found for the most part in any popular 
air, and almost every person can sing 
one or more of these airs correctly. It 
is not, then, the musical ear nor the sense 
of time which is wanting. Neither is the 
cause to be attributed to the fact that few 
study music; for, although the teaching 
of music is by no means so general as it 
should be, still it is taught in our schools, 
public and private, singing-schools are 
common even in our small villages, and 
there is no lack of teachers both of vocal 
and instrumental music. And yet out of 
every hundred who take up the study of 
music, it is safe to say that about ninety 
abandon it after a short time, discouraged 
by the almost insurmountable difficulties 
presented atevery turn. Only those suc- 
ceed who are endowed with rare natural 
aptitude, an indomitable will, and time— 
four or five years at least—to devote to 
an art which is as yet a luxury to the 
masses of the people. 

M. Galin, his pupil M. Chevé and other 
advocates of reform in musical notation 
declare that the people are deprived of 
this grand source of culture because of 
the blind, inconsistent and wholly un- 
scientific nature of the ordinary musical 
notation. At first this seems incredible, 
but one has only to compare this nota- 
tion with that elaborated by Emile Chevé 
after Galin’s theory to become convinced 
that the statement is true. People are 
apt to say, ‘Why, it cannot be that our 
system of writing music is so defective: 
in this age of improvements and scien- 
tific precision gross inconsistencies would 
have been eliminated long ago.”” And 
so, indeed, they would have been but 


for the fact that the very basis of the 
system is altogether at fault. How are 
the Chinese, for example, to ‘‘improve ”’ 
their system of writing? It is simply 
impossible. They have some thousands 
of abstract characters, hieroglyphs stand- 
ing for things or thoughts. All these 
must be swept away, and in their place 
must come an alphabet where each letter 
stands for an elementary sound. These 
elementary sounds are few in number 
in any language. So of our musical 
notation. It is doubtful if it can be 
materially improved; it must be dis- 
carded for a system of fewer elements 
and a more clear and precise combi- 
nation of them. 

No, it is not strange that we have not 
adopted a better method of musical no- 
tation before this. Think how long a 
struggle it required to abandon the cum- 
bersome Roman notation for the short, 
clear and precise Arabic—how many 
centuries of feeble infancy the science of 
mathematics passed before the invention 
of logarithms rendered the most tedious 
calculations rapid and easy. Most people 
take things as they seem, giving but lit- 
tle thought to their meanings and rela- 
tions to each other; and so an awkward 
method may be followed a long time 
without protest. People are blamed 
for their devotion to routine, but devo- 
tion to routine is perfectly natural. It 
is mental inertia, and corresponds to 
that property in physics — the inability 
of a body of itself to start when at rest, or 
stop or change its course when in mo- 
tion. And then the general distrust of 


new things—‘ new-fangled notions,” as 


contempt terms them—retards the ex- 
amination and adoption of improved 
and labor-saving methods. 

It is more than fifty years since Pierre 
Galin, professor of mathematics in the 
institute for deaf mutes at Bordeaux, 
published his Exposition d'une nouvelle 
Methode pour Ll’ Enseignement de la 
Musique, and more than thirty since 
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his distinguished disciple, Emile Chevé, 
demonstrated practically, in the military 
gymnasium at Lyons, the immeasurable 
superiority of that method; and yet such 
is the repugnance of teachers of music to 
any change in their routine that they have 
paid little or no attention to the work of 
Galin and his followers. The Afshode 
élementaire de la Musique vocale, by M. 
and Mme. Emile Chevé, has never been 
translated into English. It was published 
in Paris by the authors in 1851—a work 
ofover five hundred pages in royal octavo, 
and a most clear and exhaustive exposi- 
tion of the method which they followed 
with such success. 

In proof of the superiority of that 
method, an account of M. Chevé’s test- 
experiment at the military gymnasium 
at Lyons in 1843 will be interesting. 
The gymnasium was at that time under 
the direction of two officers of the French 
army, Captain d’Argy and Lieutenant 
Grenier. The facts are taken from their 
official report of the experiment. 

By order of Lieutenant-General Las- 
cours the soldiers of the gymnasium 
were placed at the disposition of M. 
Chevé, that he might make a trial of 
his method. General Lascours further 
ordered that the officers in charge of the 
gymnasium should be present at every 
lesson, and report carefully the progress 
of the pupils and the final results of the 
course. 

The members of the class were taken 
at large from the twelfth, sixteenth and 
twenty-ninth regiments of the line, fifty 
from each. M. Chevé accepted all as 
they came, and agreed formally to bring 
eight-tenths of the class of one hundred 
and fifty in one year to the following re- 
sults: (1) To understand the theory of 
music analytically; (2) To sing alone 
and without any instrument any piece 
of music within the compass of ordinary 
voices; (3) To write improvised airs from 
dictation. 

‘‘Candor compels us to admit,’’ says 
the report, ‘‘that nearly all of the sol- 
diers showed the greatest repugnance 


to attending the course, and did so- 


only because they were ordered to do 


so. Several months elapsed before this 
Vor. XXII.—15 
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bad spirit could be conquered, and before 
the majority of them could be brought to 
practise the vocal exercises. Some even 
refused to try to sing, on the ground that 
they were old, that they had no voice, 
that they could not read, etc.” 

The first lesson took place October 1, 
1842. There were five a week, of an 
hour and a half each. At the end of 
the month the professor wished to class- 
ify the voices, and required each pupil 
to sing alone. The expcriment was ra- 
ther discouraging. Afore than two-thirds 
were unable to sing the scale: twelve re- 
fused to utter a sound, and declared that 
nothing would induce them to try. These 
twelve were immediately dismissed. The 
rest remained, though some confessed 
that they had not sung a note since the 
beginning of the course. These, how- 
ever, now promised to practise all the 
exercises in future. Under these unfa- 
vorable circumstances the professor en- 
gaged anew to fulfil his contract, on con- 
dition that the pupils would submit to 
practise the exercises conscientiously and 
attend regularly. From this time, with 
the exception of three or four rebellious 
spirits, none were rejected. 

The month of October was not very 
profitable to the pupils, on account of 
continual absences necessitated by mil- 
itary reviews. April and May of the fol- 
lowing year (1843) also brought many in- 
terruptions through the various demands 
of the service. Sickness, promotions, 
punishments, mutations, and the dis- 
banding of the class of 1836, which took 
away several under-officers, gradually 
reduced the class, so that in July only 
a little over fifty were left. This falling 
off greatly troubled Professor Chevé, es- 
pecially when the army at Lyons went 
into camp and left him with only twenty- 
eight pupils. This reduction of the class 
could not have been foreseen or prevent- 
ed. M. Chevé could not be held respon- 
sible for the fulfilment of his promise, 
except to eight-tenths of those that re- 
mained. | 

Two months after the opening of the 
course M. Chevé printed at his own ex- 
pense a collection of one hundred and 
forty pieces of music from the best com- 
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posers, and gave a copy to each of his 
pupils, that they might read from the 
printed page instead of the blackboard. 
Three months after the opening of the 
course General Lascours visited the gym- 
nasium and was present during one of 
the lessons. He was struck, as were all 


the visitors on that occasion, by the prog- 


ress obtained. The pupils were already 
far advanced in intonation and in time: 
they read easily in all the keys, and sung 
pieces together with great spirit and cor- 
rectness. 

On April 25, 1843, the general returned, 
accompanied by Madame Lascours and 
all the officers of his staff. The follow- 
ing was the programme of the occasion: 
(1) A quartette from Webbe; (2) A Lan- 
guedoc air in three parts, from Desrues ; 
(3) Atrio from the opera of Gedipus in 
Colonna, by Sacchini; (4) Singing at sight 
intervals of all kinds, major and minor; 
(5) Singing at sight in eight different 
keys; (6) Two rounds in three voices 
from Siller; (7) A quartette from the 
Clemenza di Tito of Mozart; (8) A quar- 
tette from the /A/igenza of Gluck; (9) A 
trio from the Corysander, or the Afagic 
Rose of Berton; (10) Exercise upon the 
tonic in all the keys, major and minor; 
(11) Exercise in naming notes vocal- 
ized; (12) Singing at sight a trio from 
the Afagic Flute of Mozart; (13) Ave 
Regina, by Choron—thrce voices; (14) 
The Gondolier, a round in three parts, 
by Desrues; (15) A quartette from the 
Magic Flute; (16) Chorus from the Zaz- 
creat of Rossini; (17) The“ Prayer” from 
Foseph, by Méhul. 

This is certainly a remarkable pro- 
gramme to be filled by illiterate sol- 
diers with only six months’ training. 
“It would be difficult,”’ says the official 
report, ‘to paint the astonishment of the 
spectators upon this occasion. The con- 
fidence and readiness with which these 
soldier-students of music sang at sight 
the most difficult intonations, major and 
minor, the facility with which they read 
in all the keys, and, finally, the certain- 
ty and spontaneity with which they @//, 


without exception, recognized and named 


various sounds vocalized, showed clearly 
that they possessed a very superior know- 
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ledge ofintonation. All the pieces which 
they sung were rendered with irreproach- 
able correctness, though the professor 
did not beat the time, except through 
the first bar to indicate the movement. 

‘With the consent of General Las- 
cours, all the teachers and professors 
in the city, including the members of 
the Royal College, were on one occa- 
sion admitted to a private rehearsal of 
M. Chevé's class. The result was the 
Same — admiration and astonishment. 
The professor received on all sides well- 
merited praise for a success gained in so 
short a time and with such unfavorable 
conditions. 

“These soldiers have at this moment 
(September 1, 1843) reached a degree 
of power in intonation and in reading 
music at sight which is fairly wonderful. 
They can sing together at sight any new 
piece in three or four parts, the music 
being written, after the new method, in 
figures. If the piece be written in the 
ordinary musical character, no matter 
what the key, they can also sing it at 
sight together after they have together 
sung each part by itself. All the mem- 
bers of the class understand thoroughly 
the theory of music, and are able to 
write from dictation a vocalized air 
never heard before, no matter what 
the modulations may be. 

‘Such are the results obtained by Pro- 
fessor Chevé from a mass of men taken 
at hazard and against their will. The ex- 
periment to-day has had eleven months 
of duration, seventeen or eighteen les- 
sons being given every month. The 
pupils have never studied at all be- 
tween the lessons, and those who re- 
main at the present time have lost many 
lessons from punishments, illness, leave 
of absence, etc. 

“As to the method pursued by M. 
Chevé, it is as follows: In theory he 
demonstrates de facto the inequality of 
major and minor seconds, and from this 
he deduces the theory of the gamut. Here 
he follows in the footsteps of his master, 
Galin. The theory of time he takes from 
the same source. In practice, he em- 
ploys the Arabic figures for the musi- 
cal notes, as proposed by J. J. Rousseau 
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and modified by Galin, using a series of 
exercises created by Madame Chevé. To 
these exercises especially does M. Chevé 
owe his ability to make his pupils mas- 
ters of intonation in an incredibly short 
time. He teaches time by itself, using 
a language of durations invented by the 
father of Madame Chevé, M. Aimé Paris, 
and tables of exercises in time made by 
Madame Chevé. Transposition is also 
taught separately, and never does M. 
Chevé require his pupils to execute 
two things simultaneously until they 
understand perfectly how to do them 
separately. 

“In this way M. Chevé leads his pu- 
pils through every step of the theory of 
music until they are able to read 22 the 
ordinary notation every kind of music, 
and to execute during any piece all the 
possible changes of mode or key.” 

The report—which is duly signed by 
the officers having charge of the gym- 
nasium—ends with the expression of their 
‘profound conviction that the method of 
teaching music employed by Professor 
Chevé is faultless, if it may be judged 
by its practical results.”’ 

There is a very common impression, 
in this country at least, that the best new 
method of writing music has been tried 
and abandoned, weighed in the bal- 
ance and found wanting. This is far 
from the fact. It is doubtful if there is 
one person in a hundred in this country 
who ever heard even the name of Galin or 
Chevé. Some twenty years ago there was 
a little interest excited in a new method 
of musical notation. A class was form- 
ed in Lowell, Massachusetts, and a “‘sing- 
ing-book”’ was used there with the notes 
written with numerals on the staff instead 
of the usual characters. But it could not 
have been the Chevé method that the 
Lowell professor used, for he employed 
no new system of teaching time—a prime 
characteristic of that method. 

Those who examine the subject fairly 
will be compelled to take the position 
held by Galin, Chevé and their school, 
that a new method of writing music is 
imperatively needed, because that now 
in use lacks the essential elements of a 
scientific system: it is neither simple, 
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There are certain 
elementary principles which must be 
observed in the exposition of any sci- 
ence, and especially in that of music, 
which is addressed to all classes of in- 
telligence. Among these principles are 
the following, as stated by M. Chevé; 
ist. Every idea should be presented to 
the mind by a clear and precise symbol. 
2d. The same idea should always be pre- 
sented by the same sign: the same sign 
should always represent the same idea, 
jad. Elementary textbooks or methods 
should never present two difficulties to 
the mind at the same time; and such 
textbooks or methods should be an as- 
semblage of means adapted to aid ordi- 
nary intelligences to gain the object pro- 
posed. gfh. The memory should never 
be drawn upon except where reasoning 
is impossible. 

Let us test the exposition of the ordi- 
nary musical notation, and also that of 
the school of Galin, by these puncniss 
and compare the results. 

First. Is every idea presented by a 
clear and precise symbol ? 

In the ordinary method, certainly not. 
The musical sounds or notes are repre- 
sented by elliptical curves with or with- 
out stems; by spots or dots with plain 
stems, or with stems having from one 
to four appendages, or with these ap- 
pendages united, forming bars across 
the stems. These curves and dots are 
placed on the five parallel lines of a 
staff, as it is called, or between the lines 
of this staff, or on or between added or 
“ledger” lines above and below the staff. 
Certainly, these cannot be called precise 
symbols, especially when we reflect that 
any one of them placed upon any given 
line or space may represent successively 
do, ré, mt, fa, sol, la, sz, or the flats or 
sharps of these notes. The notes, indeed, 
have no names, being all alike for the 
various notes; but names are given to 
the lines and spaces of the staff; and, 
alas! the names of these lines and spaces 
change continually with the change of 
key or pitch. For example: if we com- 
mence a scale with C, our do will be on 
the first added line below the staff, and 
its octave, do, on the third space count- 
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ing from the lowest. If we commence a 
scale with G, our do will be on the sec- 
ond line from the bottom, and the octave 
on the first space above the staff; and 
so on for all the other scales except those 
which commence a semitone below or 
above. For example: the scales of the 
key of Gand of G flat would be placed 
exactly the same upon the staff, though 
the signature of G would be one sharp 
upon the staff at the beginning, and that 
of G flat would be six flats. The same 
may be said of the keys of D and D fiat, 
F and F sharp, etc. 

Again: the scales of the keys of G flat 
and of F sharp are the same—are play- 
ed on precisely the same keys of the or- 
gan or piano—yet they are placed on dif- 
ferent lines and spaces of the staff, and 
the signature of the first is six flats, and 
of the second six sharps. 

Think of the disheartened state of the 
victim of this notation when he has learn- 
ed to read comfortably in one key, and 
then, taking up a picce of music written 
in another key, finds that he has all the 
lines and spaces to relearn! The won- 
der is that he does not lose his wits al- 
together. 

Compare this maze of notes and lines 
and spaces, for ever changing like a will- 
o'-the wisp, with the following: 

Middle Octave. High Octave. 


e@@e0e¢0e0e0 


1234567 1234567 


Low Octave. 


1234567 
#e@e 


Here everything is as clear as day. Take 
any note—as 5, for example. This 1s 
sol—always so/, and never by any chance 
anything else. If it has a dot under, it 
is sol of the octave below the middle; if 
it has no dot, it belongs to the middle 
octave; and if it has a dot above, it be- 
longs to the octave above the middle. 
These three octaves are amply sufficient 
for all ‘the purposes of vocal music, which 
alone 'is considered here. For instru- 
mental music, where many octaves are 
used, the system is modified without los- 
ing its simplicity and conciseness. To rep- 
resent the ‘flats, Galin crosses the nume- 
rals with a line like the grave accent, and 
marks the sharps by a line hke the acute 
accent. For example,\ & 83% & & % 
represent do flat, ve flat, mz flat, etc.: 
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X38 £ 8 BF represent do sharp, vé 
sharp, me sharp, etc. 

A score of music in the new style of 
notation has no signature—that is, no 
flats or sharps at the beginning. Above 
the line of numerals is written simply 
“Key of G,” “Key of A flat,”” etc. The 
pitch, of course, must be taken from the 
tuning-fork or a musical instrument, as 
it is in all cases. 

Second. The same idea should always 
be presented by the same sign: the same 
sign should always represent the same 
idea. 

It has already been shown how this 
principle is disregarded; but take, for 
further illustration, the symbols indica- 
ting silence. There are seven different 
kinds of rests, and there is no need of 
more than one. These signs are: 





Cn ee ee 


Again: these rests may be followed by 
one or two dots, which increase their 
duration. For example: an eighth-note 
rest dotted equals an eighth note and a 
sixteenth ; and followed by two dots it 
equals an eighth, a sixteenth and a thir- 
ty-second noteintime. That is, the first 
dot prolongs the rest one-half or a six- 
teenth, and the second dot prolongs the 
value of the first dot one-half or a thirty- 
second. 

To a disciple of Galin it is really amaz- 
ing that such a bungling, unscientific 
way of expressing silence should have 
been tolerated so long. Compare these 
‘“pot-hooks and trammels,”’ dotted and 
double-dotted, with Galin’s symbol of 
silence, the cipher (0)! This is all, and 
yet it expresses every length of rest, as 
will be shown presently. 

Let us now examine the symbols rep- 
resenting the prolongation of a sound. 
There are three ways by the common 
notation, where there should be but one. 
First, by the form of the note itself, as— 


sda tdRS 


Second, by one or more dots after a note, 
the first dot prolonging the note one-half, 
and the second dot prolonging the first 
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in the same ratio. Third, by the repe- 
tition of the note with a vinculum or tie, 
the second note not being sung or play- 
ed. Galin uses simply a dot. It may be 
repeated, as a rest or a note may, but 
then 2¢s value ts not changed, any more 
than in the case of notes or rests repeat- 
ed, For example: 


Key or E. 
113556|5.31(7143/3.21| 


Here are the first measures of a well- 
known hymn in common time, four 
beats to the measure. As all isolated 
signs, whether notes, prolongations or 
rests, fill a unit of time, or beat, it fol- 
lows that the dots following sof and mz 
prolong these through an entire beat, 
for the dots are isolated signs. What- 
ever the time, cach unit of it appears 
separate and distinct to the eye at a 
glance, and all the notes, rests or pro- 
longations that fill a beat are always 
united in a special way. This will be 
more fully shown hereafter. 

Third. Elementary textbooks or meth- 
ods.should never present two difficulties 
to the mind at the same time; and such 
textbooks or methods should be an as- 
semblage of means adapted to aid ordi- 
nary intelligences to gain the object pro- 
posed. 

The first thing that the student of mu- 
sic encounters is a staff of five lines, arm- 
ed with flats or sharps, the signature of the 
key, or with no signature, which shows 
that the music upon it is in the key of 
C. On this staff he sees notes which are 
of different pitch, and probably of differ- 
ent length. In any case, there are at 
least three difficulties presented in a 
breath—to find the name of the note, 
give it its proper sound, and then its 
proper length; and these difficulties 
are still greater because the ideas, as 
we have seen, are hidden under defec- 
tive symbols. 

Take all the teachers of vocal music, 
says M. Chevé, place them upon their 
honor, and let them answer the follow- 
ing question: “How many readers of 
music can you guarantee by your meth- 
od, out of a hundred pupils taken at ran- 
dom and entirely ignorant of music, by 
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one hour of study a day during one 
year?’ The reply, he thinks, will be; 
“Not many.” Andif you tell them that 
by another method you will agree in the 
same time to teach eighty in a hundred 
to read music currently, and also to write 
music, new to them, dictated by an in- 
strument placed out of sight or from the 
voice “vocalizing,’’ they will all declare 
that the thing is impossible. 

The great composers and renowned 
performers are cited as examples of what 
the ordinary methods have accomplish- 
ed. No, replies Chevé: they are excep- 
tional organizations. The methods have 
not produced them. They have, on the 
contrary, arrived at their proficiency de- 
spite the methods, while thousands fail 
who might reach a high degree of excel- 
lence but for the obstacles presented by 
a false system to a clear understanding 
of the theory of music, which in itself is 
so simple and precise. In the study of 
harmony especially, says the same au- 
thority, does the want of a clear presen- 
tation of the theory produce the most de- 
plorable results. It has made the science 
of harmony wellnigh unintelligible even 
to those called musicians. Ask them why 
flats and sharps are introduced into the 
scales; why there is one sharp in the key 
of G major and five in B major; why 
you spoil the minor scale by making it 
one thing in ascending and another in 
descending—that is, by rolbing it of its 
modal superior in ascending and of its 
sensible in descending. They will in 
most cases be unable to answer, for nei- 
ther teachers nor textbooks explain. The 
catechisms found in most of the elemen- 
tary works upon music are replete with 
stumbling-blocks to the young musician. 
Mr. R. H. Palmer, author of Zvements of 
Musical Composttion, Rudimental Class- 
Teaching and several other works, says 
in one of his catéchisms that “there are 
two ways of representing each interme- 
diate tone. If its tendency is upward, 
it is represented upon the lower of two 
degrees, and is called sharp; if its tend- 
ency is downward, it is represented upon 
the higher of two degrees, and is called 
flat. There are exceptions to this, as 
to all rules."’ This is deplorable... Mu- 
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sic 1s a mathematical science, and in 
mathematics there is no such thing as 
an exception to a rule. But to quote 
further from the same catechism: “A 
natural is used to cancel the effect of a 
previous sharp or flat. If the tendency 
from the restored tone is upward, the 
natural has the capacity of a sharp; if 
downward, the capacity of a flat. A 
tone is said to resolve when it is fol- 
lowed by a tone to which it naturally 
tends.’’ How long would novices in the 
science of music rack their brains before 
they would comprehend what the teach- 
er meant by a tone tending somewhere 
“naturally,’’ or by the tendency of a 
restored tone being destroyed by the 
“capacity of a flat’’? The same writer, 
speaking of the scale of G flat, says it is 
a “remarkable feature of this scale that 
it is produced upon the organ and piano 
by pressing the same keys which are re- 
quired to produce the scale of F sharp.” 
This is precisely equivalent to saying 
that it is a remarkable feature that the 
notes C, D, E, F are produced by press- 
ing the same keys which are required to 
produce do, ré, mit, fa. 

One more citation from the same au- 
thor. Speaking of the formation of scales, 
he says: ‘ Thus we have another perfect- 
ly natural scale by making use of two 
sharps.’’ This vicious use of the term 
‘natural’ is deplorable, because it 1s 
apt to give the pupil the notion that 
some scales are more natural than oth- 
ers. A certain note is called “C nat- 
ural,’ and it is not uncommon for learn- 
ers to suppose that it is easier or more 
natural to sing in that key, as it is easier 
on the piano to play anything in it be- 
cause only the white keys are used, while 
in any other at least one black key is re- 
quired. Indeed, a pupil may study mu- 
sic a long time before he finds out that 
there is no difference between flats and 
sharps, as such, and other notes—that 
all notes are flats and sharps of the notes 
a semitone above and below. Seeing the 
staff of a pieceof music armed with half a 
dozen sharps or flats, the first thought of 
the pupil is that it will be rather hard to 
sing. And many really suppose that flats 
and sharps in themselves are different 
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from other notes—a little “flatter’’ or 
‘“sharper’’ in sound perhaps—and se- 
cretly wonder why their ear cannot de- 
tect it. Of course it may be said that 
there is no necessity for pupils to have 
such absurd notions, but it is inevitable 
where the theory of music is made so dif- 
ficult for the beginner. No doubt the am- 
bitious and naturally studious will delve 
and dig among the rubbish of imperfect 
textbooks, analyzing and comparing the 
explanations of different teachers, until 
order takes the place of chaos; but text- — 
books should be adapted to ordinary ca- 
pacities, and thereby they will better serve 
the needs of the most brilliant. 

fourth. The memory should never be 
drawn upon except where reasoning is 
impossible. 

In science you have general laws, and 
from these deduce particular facts de- 
pending upon them, but collections of. 
facts and phenomena without connec- 
tion you must learn by heart. The ex- 
tensive and involved nomenclature of 
music, added to the complicated and 
inconsistent system of notation, is a 
continual and exhausting strain upon 
the memory. Teachers commence their 
drill in vocalization, as a rule, with the 
scale of the key of C, and the pupils, 
fired with a noble ambition to become 
musicians, make a strenuous effort to re- 
member where do, rvé, mz and the other 
notes are placed on the linesand spaces of 
the staff. Presently the “key is changed,” 
and with that change comes chaos. All 
the notes are now on a different series of 
lines and spaces. The confusion con- 
tinues until the series of seven notes is 
exhausted. Then come scales with new 
names, commencing upon different notes 
(flats and sharps), but with places on the 
staff identically the same as others hav- 
ing different names! 

Long before this point is reached by 
the pupil his courage flags, his ambition 
cools, and in the greater number of cases 
dies out altogether. To be sure, if he 
has the rare courage to persist he will 
come to recognize the notes of any key, 
not by the number of lines or spaces in- 
tervening between them and some land- 
mark, but by their relative distances from 
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each other measured by the eye. But this 
requires long practice. At first he must 
remember if he can, and when he can- 
not he must count up to his unknown 
note from some remembered one. It 
is, a best, a labor of Sisyphus. With 
many people— bright and intelligent 
people, too—it requires years of prac- 
tice to read new music at sight even 
tolerably readily; for it is not simply 
a question of learning the notes, diff- 
cult as that may be: there is a further 
difficulty, and to many even a greater 
difficulty —that of the measure. Not 
the number of beats in a measure or 
bar and their proper accentuation—this 
is but the alphabet of time—but to group 
correctly and rapidly the fractional notes, 
rests and prolongations in their proper 
place in time. In very rapid music 
this becomes an _ herculean task, re- 
quiring long-continued and arduous 
practice. It is not simply a question 
of nice appreciation of rhythm, but of 
mathematical calculation, to know in- 
stantly and unhesitatingly, for example, 
that one-sixteenth, one half of one-six- 
teenth and one thirty-second added to- 
gether equal one-eighth—that is, one- 
third of the unit of time or beat in six- 
eighths time. 

Any one can see that such mental 
feats, ever varying as they are in music, 
and demanding instant solution at the 
same time the attention is given to the 
intonation, style, etc., must require an 
exceptional temperament and_ natural 
capacity. The fact ts, it is beyond the 
power of most musicians. They must 
practise their instrumental and vocal 
music, and learn it nearly “ by heart,” 
before they attempt to perform it for 
others. 

The writer of this has attended a class 
taught by one of Chevé's pupils, and can 
testify to the efficiency of the method, 
though the lessons were a very modest 
attempt to exemplify the perfection of 
the system. The lessons of M. and 
Mme. Chevé were divided into three 
parts: first, a drill in the principles of 
the theory of music; second, singing 
scales and exercises; third, drills in 
“reading time,’ beating time, analyz- 
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ing time, etc., ending with some divert- 
ing ‘‘round” or “‘catch”’ or some exer- 
cise in vocal harmonies. On their method 
of teaching time, more than on any other 
part of their system perhaps, did the grand 
success of the Chevés depend. Rhythm 
was always taught separately from into- 
nation, it being contrary to their princi- 
ple to present two difficulties together 
before each had been mastered alone; 
The first grand law of Galin's system 
is that every isolated symbol represents a 
untt of time or beat, whatever the meas- 
ure. For example: 
5, unit of sound articulated. 
«, unit of sound prolonged. 
0, unit of silence. 
The second law is that ¢he various divis- 
tons of the unit of time are always united 
ina group under a principal bar, and 
such a bar always contains the unit of 











“iine—never more, never less. To illus- 
trate: 
yi 55 é 555 
7 & 
z ee x #@e0@ 
= 100 1000 


Here the units of time—the numeral, the 
dot and the cipher—are divided first into 
two equal parts, and then into three. In 
both cases the groups represent units of 
time—one beat of a measure—according 
to the rule. It will be noticed that the 
form of the notes is the same whether 
whole or divided into fractions; that is, 
there are no different forms for ‘‘ crotch- 
ets,’’ ““quavers,’’ ““semiquavers,”’ etc., the 
expression of time being better provided 
for. Thus, halves or thirds are indicated 
to the eye by a single bar surmounting 
two signs for halves, three for thirds. If 
the halves or thirds have in their turn 
been divided by éwo, then the principal 
bar covers two little groups of fwo signs 
each; if the halves or thirds have been 
divided by Aree, then each principal bar 
covers two or three little groups of ¢hree 
signs each. 

Nothing could be more simple than 
this. The eye has always before it, sep- 
arate and distinct, the unit of time or 
beat; and the mind apprehends instant- 
ly the number of articulated sounds, pro- 
longations or silences (rests) that must 
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be sung or played during that beat. The 
eye has no hesitation, the mind no cal- 
culation, as to what note commences or 
ends a beat. Even the most modest stu- 
dent of music will see the immense ad- 
vantage of this. Nor is there any need 
for the multiplicity of fractions to express 
different kinds of time. The moment the 
eye rests upon the score the student knows 
' the measure as definitely and certainly as 
he knows the letters of the alphabet. 

. “And is this all there is in this system 
of notation?’ some one will ask. Practi- 
cally, Yes. There are the symbols of in- 
tonation, the numerals and the dot—the 
dot below or above the notes showing 
the octave (5 5); the two diagonal lines 
indicating flats or sharps (& 4); the hori- 
zontal bar indicating the time (133 123); 
and the vertical line or bar dividing the 
measures (123 | 432]). 

. The following is the air “God Save the 
Queen!’ or, as we call it, “America,” 
written in this method, The lower line, 
of course, is the alto: 
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It will be noticed that the dot in the sec- 
ond measure which prolongs the note 
si (7) is not placed against it, as we are 
accustomed to see it. It is carried for- 
ward into the second beat, where it be- 
longs. There it is grouped with the note 
do (1), and occupies one half of that unit 
of time; for all the signs grouped under 
a line or under the same number of lines 
are equal in time to each other, the same 
as all isolated signs are. In the sixth 
measure the dot is isolated; therefore 
it fills the whole beat, while the follow- 
ing beat is represented by a rest (0). 
In two of the measures there are groups 
of two notes. Each of the notes in these 
groups. of course equals in time half of 
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an isolated note, for each occupies half 
the time of one beat. 

The French say dechiffrer la musique 
—to puzzle it out, to decipher it, as one 
would say of hieroglyphs on an Egyp- 
tian sarcophagus. The term is well 
chosen. The causes of the obscurity 
of musical notation are numerous, but 
the most prolific is undoubtedly express- 
ing time by the form of the symbols of 
sound. In slow movements, and where 
only few modulations occur, this does not 
seem to be a serious objection; but in 
the rapid movements of compound time 
it becomes insupportable—at least after 
one has learned that there is a better 
way. An example in § time—six eighth- 
notes to the measure—will illustrate this: 





Here each triplet fills the time of one- 
third of a beat; that is, three-sixteenths 
equal one-eighth, according to the sub- 


lime precision of the old notation! But 
then no such thing as a twenty-fourth 
note is in use: three twenty-fourths would 
just do it! This is a part of a vocal ex- 
ercise. The learner would have to divide 
each beat into three parts each, unless 
very familiar with such exercises; and 
one of these divisions would fall on a 
rest, another in a prolongation, another 
in the middle of an eighth note. In the 
new method see how the crooked places 
are straightened : 7 


1 083 4338 1 123 1.45 

It ‘‘sings itself’’ the moment you look 
at it, after a little study of this rational 
notation. Note also that there is no 
mathematical absurdity here: the divis- 
ion is logical, and yet the air is per- 
fectly expressed in every particular. 

The mastery of time in music is at 
best an arduous task, yet teachers of 
music, as a rule, expect their pupils to 
learn it incidentally while studying in- 
tonation. They give no special drill in 
pure time at every lesson; and the re- 
sult is that army of mediocre singers and 
players who never become able to execute 
any but the very simplest music at sight. 
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They may know the theory of time, may 
be able to explain to you clearly the di- 
visions of every measure, but this is not 
sufficient for the.-musician : he must de- 
cipher his measures with great readiness, 
precision and rapidity, or he never rises 
above the mediocre. The ambition to 
excel without hard labor is the bane of 
students of the piano especially. It 
leads them to muddle over music too 
difficult for them; finally, to learn it after 
a fashion, so that they may be able to 
“rattle and bang’”’ through it to the de- 
light of fond relatives and the amaze- 
ment and pity of severe culture. Not 
that we should have consideration for 
all that passes for severe culture and 
exquisite sensitiveness among musical 
dilettanti. In no field of art is there 
so much affectation, assumption and 
charlatanry as in music. Some years 
ago a musician in New York of consid- 
erable reputation refused to play on a 
friend's piano because, as he said, it 
was a little out of tune and his ear was 
excruciated by the slightest discord. The 
lady wondered that the instrument should 
be out of tune, as it was new and of a 
celebrated manufacturer. She sent to 
the establishment where it was made, 
however, and a tuner promptly appear- 
ed. He tried the A string with his tun- 
ing-fork, ran his fingers over the key- 
board, declared the piano in_ perfect 
tune, and left. That evening the musi- 
cian called, and was informed that a 
tuner had “been exercising his skill”’ 
upon the instrument. Thereupon he 
graciously condescended to play for his 
hostess, and the sensitiveness of his ear 
was nolongershocked. Sheneverdared 
to undeceive him, but mentioned the fact 
to another musician, a violinist, who ex- 
claimed, greatly amused, ‘“ The idea of a 
pianist pretending to be fastidious about 
concord in music! Why, the instrument 
at its best is a bundle of discords.”’ Both 
of these musicians were guilty of affecta- 
tion; for, although the piano’s chords are 
slightly dissonant, the intervals of the 
chromatic scale are made the same by 
the violin-player as by the pianist. What 
right, then, has the former to complain? 
To Le sure, the violinist ca#z make his 
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intervals absolutely correct: he ca# play 
the enharmonic scale, which one using 
any of the instruments with fixed notes 
cannot do. But does he, practically? 
Does he not also make the same note 
for C sharp and D flat? The violinist 
mentioned of course alluded to the pro- 
cess called egual temperament, by which 
piano-makers, to avoid an impracticable 
extent of keyboard, divide the scale into 
eleven notes at equal intervals, each one 
being the twelfth root of 2, or 1.05946. 
This destroys the distinction between the 
semitones, and C sharp and D flat be- 
come the same note. Scientists show us 
that they are different notes, easily dis- 
tinguished by the ear. Representing the 
vibrations for C as 1, we shall have— 

C C% Db D D8 Eb E,ete. 

1 $8 3t 8 
each note being increased by one twenty- 
fourth of itself, or in absolute vibrations— 

Cc C8 Db D Ds Eb E,ete. 
261 271 271 293 305 303 326, etc. 


This is the enharmonic scale, having 
twenty-one notes. The chromatic has 
eleven, and the name—it may be re- 
marked in passing—is from the Greek 
word for “color” (ypwya), because the 
old composers wrote these notes in col- 
ors, and had them so printed. Nota bad 
idea, surely: many a learner on the pia- 
no would be overjoyed to see all the ugly 
flats and sharps on the staff in brilliant 
holiday dress. 

There is no reason at this day, when 
science in all fields is making such prog- 
ress, why the ordinary music-teacher 
should have so limited a knowledge of 
his subject. He should be able to ex- 
plain the fundamental principles of the 
different scales upon the theory of vibra- 
tion, and to so educate the apprehension 
of his pupils that they will not be con- 
tent with the imperfect catechisms of the 
music-books in vogue. And with the 
adoption of a rational system of writing 
music, which will reduce the time and 
labor of learning it to one half, there 
will be time for the niceties of a science 
of such vast importance to the culture— 
and, indirectly, to the moral progress— 
of the world. MARIE HOWLAND. 
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“ID UT,” I said eagerly, “you do not 

deny that slavery was a curse to 
the country —to Southerners most of 
all?” 

“My dear fellow,” said Captain S 
knocking off the ashes from his cigar, 
“don’t go into that! We were talking 
about negroes, not about slavery. I sup- 
pose,” he added meditatively, ‘‘there are 
not many men in the country who have 
faced more of the negro race than those 
of us who spent some part of our term 
of service in the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
Imagine settling disputes from morning 
till night between negroes and between 
negroes and whites! If you abolition- 
ists—as you called yourselves before the 
emancipation—want to have some of the 
romance and sentiment of negroism dis- 
solved, live amongst them for a time.” 

“You were in Virginia ?”’ I said. 

“Yes, but the negroes there are a bet- 
ter class than in the States farther South 
and more remote from cities.”’ 

“How better ?”’ | : 

“Well, more intelligent. To see the 
deepest ignorance you have to go to 
the cotton-plantations, miles in extent, 
where men, women and children have 
been born and have died as cotton-pick- 
ers. Of course I am not now speaking 
of the freedmen as they are, for it is ten 
years since I was on duty in G , Mis- 
sissippi, where all the horrors of free- 
dom were first revealed to the poor crea- 
tures.” | 

‘* Horrors of freedom!’ ’’ I repeated. 

“It meant starvation to many, and in- 
tense suffering to others. Turn out a nur- 
sery of children of five years old to care 
for themselves, and they will fare better 
than many of the grown men and wo- 
men of whom I knew in my Southern 
experiences.” | 

“You relieved G—— of the —th reg- 
iment?’ I said. | 

“Yes, and I often think of our meet- 
ing at the dépdt. He had about two 
minutes before taking the train to Vicks- 








burg. ‘Cap,’ he said, ‘go to Sim’s to 
board. Real Southern hospitality, and 
his wife’s a mother if you are sick— 
bound to have bilious fever, you know. 
And, Cap, those confounded niggers 
think the Bureau is bound to back them 
up, right or wrong, and in about nine- 
ty-nine cases out of a hundred they're 
wrong. Clerk's got the reports and pa- 
pers.’ ”’ 

“Well?” I said. 

“He was right. The-way those plant- 
ers allowed the negroes to impose upon 
their good-nature and true generosity 
confounded me. I went to relieve an 
oppressed race, and, by Jove! I was in- 
clined to consider the planters in that 
light.” 

“ But I don't understand.” 

“Tl show you. When the planters 
found they could still have the prac- 
tised slave-labor in the cotton-fieids by 
paying fair wages, they made contracts 
with the negroes by the year. It was 
my fortune to be the referee on all dis- 
putes on the accounts of the first year 
of such contracts, and I solemnly de- 
clare the liberality and consideration of. 
the planters would astonish the hard-fist- 
ed business-men of some of our factories. 
They knew the improvidence of the race, 
and out of regard for them, instead of 
paying them in money, they allowed 
them to obtain goods in their names at 
the leading stores. Almost invariably 
these bills exceeded the amount stip- 


‘ulated for in the contract, but I never 


knew one case where the employer 
made the negroes work out their debt. 
When I would tell them how the ac- 
counts came out, they said: * Well, cap- 
tain, let it go: I'll pay the bills. These 
poor fellows do not understand the use 
of money yet.’ 

“ But the negroes had the laws of pos- 
session, the rights of freedom and priv- 
ileges of slavery in such a hopeless mud- 
dle that no Gordian knot ever required 
more patience than an effort to enlighten 
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them as to their rights and wrongs. The 
only limit set to their credit at the stores 
was that the purchases were to be con- 
fined to food and clothing. Without 
any idea of money or economy, they 
were wasteful, and heard with long faces 
that the pile of money they confidently 
expected was awaiting them had already 
been spent. Conversations like the fol- 
lowing occurred many times a day: 

“No money, Mars’ Cap'n? Why, ole 
mars’ he done 'greed to gib me fou’ hun- 
d’ed dollars dis year, an’ I done worked 
faithful, Mars’ Cap'n; an’ now I ain't to 
have nuffin’! . 

‘* But you have had nearly five hun- 
dred dollars.’ 

‘“*'Clare to Goodness, Mars’ Cap'n, I 
ain't had one cent—not one cent.’ 

“* But you have had it in meal, bacon, 
calico and other goods at the store.’ 

‘“* But dey allers gives a nigga his food 
and clothes, Mars’ Cap’n—a/lers. We 
ain't got to pay for dat ar, for sure?’ 

"Yes. Now you can earn your own 
money you must pay for your own food.’ 

“* But dey nebber does—nebber! And 
dar’s only de ole ‘ooman an’ two pica- 
ninnies. Dey's nebber ate fou’ hund’ed 
dollars up in a year.’ 

“*But you have had a suit of clothes, 
and there is calico charged to you.’ 

* But we ain't got to pay for clothes? 
Dey allers ‘lows a nigga two sults a year 
—allers.' 

‘‘And much argument failed to con- 
vince the poor fellows that food and 
clothing were no longer to be had for 
nothing, the usual end of the discussion 
being, often with great tears rolling down 
the black faces, ‘An’ I was promised fou’ 
hund’ed dollars! Ole mars’ done prom- 
ised dat ar, an’ I’ve jes’ worked dis whole 
year for nuffin’. 

“Their perfectly childlike faith in the 
promise of their old masters made their 
disappointment more acute than can be 
imagined by those who are used to the 
close bargains driven with the working 
community farther North. ‘Ole mars’ ’ 
represented to them their sole idea of 
vast wealth and power, and was usually 
almost worshipped. 

‘“*I do not deny the many horrible ex- 
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ceptions, the shocking cruelties, that blot 
the records of slave-life; but I do main- 
tain that they were exceptions, and that 
nine cases out of ten—nay, more than 
that proportion—that came under my 
personal observation proved that a sin- 
cere love existed between masters and 
slaves. In many instances I saw plant- 
ers impoverished by the war support- 
ing old slaves or whole families in ab- 
solute idleness, simply because the poor 
creatures, after a short trial of freedom's 
vicissitudes, had come back to ‘ home an’ 
ole mars’,’ and he had not the heart to 
turn them away. 

*“One woman, whose circumstances [ 
knew, came to me for a pass to go North. 

“* But, Kate,’ I said to her, ‘you are 
much better off here than you can be at 
the North.’ 

“* Done got #ufin' here,’ she asserted 
positively. 

*“* You have that little cabin Mrs. H 
allows you to live in.’ 

“*Sho’ now, Mars’ Cap'n, ‘course I 
has.’ 

“* But at the North you will have no 
house unless you can pay for it.’ 

“*“Pay for it! Why, don't they gib 
deir niggas a cabin?’ 

“No. You may get a room, but you 
will have to pay so much a week to be 
allowed to live in it. And Mrs. H~— 
lets you have your food too.’ 

“*But dey'll gib a nigga her food, 
cap’n — nebber make her pay for a 
han'fu’ of meal an’ a lash o' bacon?’ 

“*“You will have to pay for every 
mouthful. And it is cold there too, 
Kate— very cold at this time of the 
year. You will have to buy clothes or 
freeze to death.’ 

‘“* But dey’ll "low me two suits ?” 

“Not unless you pay for them. And 
work is not plenty, Kate, for the cities 
are crowded with negroes who were dis- 
contented here. Suppose you cannot 
get work, you will have no cabin, no 
food, no clothes.’”’ 

‘Did you convince her?" I asked. 

‘“No. She said to me, ‘Guess you's 
mistaken ‘bout dat ar, Mars’ Cap'n. 
Dey mus’ gib deir niggas a cabin an’ 
a bite, you know; and dey makes piles 
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o’ money. And sho’ now, Mars’ Cap'n, 
all de free folks is rich —dey mus’ be. 
Nobody’s po’ dat's /vee.’ 

“You see,” he added earnestly, ‘‘they 
did not know what freedom meant. It 
was a gorgeous vision of doing as they 
pleased, unlimited riches and idleness. 
They could work or not: whether they 
starved or not, they had not taken into 
consideration. Freedom came upon them 
too suddenly, and they had no idea of 
personal responsibility.” 

“But,” I said, “they could form fam- 
ilies, be free to keep their children.” 

To my surprise, Captain S began 
to laugh. ‘Of all the ludicrous scenes I 
remember,” he said, “none were funnier 
than those occasioned by the new ideas 
of matrimony. I remember one pretty 
pouting mulatto about eighteen who came 
with a tall, powerful negro to the office 
for a marriage license. They were mar- 
ried in the church, and some few words 
were spoken of the solemnity of the bond 
between them. In about two weeks the 
bride burst into my office one morn- 
ing, followed by her husband. ‘ Mars’ 
Cap'n,’ she said, ‘can’t I go home ef I 
choose ?’ 

‘“* Certainly,’ I said. 

“*Dar, you nigga!’ she said. 
gwine home dis bery day.’ 

‘“*But, Mars’ Cap'n,’ said the: man, 
‘the minister said she was to lib ‘long 
o’ me fur allers.’ 

“*Oh,’ I said, ‘she wants to leave 
you ?’ 

. “*Jes’ fo’ sure I does! I’se gwine 
home: I done tired o’ bein’ married, 
I is. I’se gwine back to ole missus.’ 

“*Does your husband treat you bad- 
ly?’ I asked. 

‘*** Nebber, Mars’ Cap'n,’ said the man 
earnestly. ‘I done make the fire ebery 
mornin’, an’ cook her a hoecake ‘long 0’ 
my own, so dat gal sleep half de day. 
An’ I done give her two pair earrings.’ 
_."** What do you complain of?’ I asked 
the bride. 

‘Sho’ now, Mars’ Cap'n, I ain't a- 
complainin’; only I done tired o’ dat 
nigga, an’ I’se gwine home.’ 

. “It was wasted talk, 1 found after- 
ward, that I spent in trying to convince 
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her of her duty to her husband. They 
left the office together, but the bride dis- 
appeared, and the disconsolate husband 
never found her, to my knowledge. One 
of the neighbors told me, ‘ He jes’ spiled 
dat gal, Mars’ Cap'n, a-lettin’ her have 
her own way all de time. My ole wo- 
man ain't wuff shucks if I don’t ware 
her out *bout onct a week.’ 

‘* How do you wear her out?’ I asked. 

“*Jes’ wif a stick, Mars’ Cap’n. Wo- 
men ain't good for nuffin’ "less you give 
‘em a good warin’ out when they gits 
sarsy.’ 

“And I found afterward that this man 
beat his wife till she fainted about once a 
week. The best of the joke was, that 
when I remonstrated with him the wo- 
man told me she ‘didn't want no Bureau 
‘terference with her ole man!’”’ 

“But, Cap,” I said, “you cannot de- 
fend the custom of tearing children 
from their mothers ?”’ 

No,” he said gravely: “it hardened 
them. I have been as soft-hearted as 
any man over the supposed matcrnal 
anguish of negro women, but I assure 
you, old fellow, my own observation 
quite cured me. It may be there are 
cases, such as we weep over in Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, but my own experience 
shows not one. I think the custom of 
taking children in infancy to put them 
in dozens under the care of old negresses 
past work may be answerable for the in- 
difference I have seen manifested by 
negro mothers. I have known more 
than one case where the love of a col- 
ored nurse for her white charge was 
strong as mother-love. I remember 
one woman who came to me in a vio- 
lent rage to ask if I could not punish 
her mistress for striking her own child. 
The little fellow had been naughty, and 
had been corrected by his mother. ‘ What 
fo’ she done slap Mars’ Tom ?' she asked: 
‘he ain't done nuffin’, po’ chile !' 

“* Nonsense!’ I said. ‘The boy was 
naughty, and his mother boxed his ears. 
Why, Chloe,’ I added, * what do you mean 
by complaining ? I have seen you take 
your own baby by one leg and throw him 
across the kitchen, without any regard to 
the stoves or kettles he might hit.” . - 
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‘““**Course you has,’ she said coolly: 
‘he’s allers under my feet.’ 

‘““* But you might strike his head and 
kill him.’ | 

‘““*Well,’ was the startling answer, 
‘he’s nuffin’ but a nigga.’ 

‘“‘And that was her own child, habit- 
ually treated with neglect and blows by 
his mother, while she cried over the 
cruelty of slapping the white child she 
had nursed. And it was not to curry 
favor, but from a sincere belief that the 
one child should be caressed and loved, 
while the other must expect knocks and 
blows, being ‘ nuffin’ but a nigga.’ 

“One old crone told me, ‘I’ve done 
had sixteen picaninnies, Mars’ Cap'n, 
but I nebber seed none o’ dem after dey 
was ‘bout six weeks old. Dey was in de 
nussery, an’ I was a rale smart cotton- 
picker, and couldn't be spar’d to nuss 
chillen, nohow.’ 

‘“* But were you not allowed to see your 
own children ?’ I asked, as much shock- 
ed as you would be. 

‘“*"Lowed! ’Course I was ‘lowed ef I 
wanted to bother "bout 'em. But Law's 
sakes! dey was all mixed up ‘long o’ de 
others, an’ I wa'n't goin’ fussin’ "bout 
some oder woman's baby, likely ‘nuff.’ 

‘*Many such instances convinced me 
speedily that—whether from want of nat- 
ural affection or from their having been 
educated to indifference I do not pretend 
to say—negro mothers in Mississippi had 
certainly no violent affection for their 
own Offspring. 

“But the most shocking case that came 
under my immediate notice was that 
of a woman seeking employment. She 
came to my office with two handsome 
boys, all three being bright mulattoes. 
The little fellows were about three and 
five years of age, with large brown eyes 
and pretty faces, full of fun and vivacity. 
The mother was a tall, fine-looking wo- 
man of twenty-two or -three, and claim- 
ed to be a good cook. I had one place 
in my mind, and sent her there, as a 
friend had mentioned to me that he 
wanted a cook, and if one came for 
employment would like to have her 
sent to him. 

‘Unfortunately, he objected to the 
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children, but, thinking the mother could 
board them out, told her to ‘get rid of 
the children’ and he would employ her. 

“The next day he came to me with a 
face of horror. ‘Captain,’ he said, ‘the 
cook you sent me has murdered both 
her children!’ | 

“Murdered them?’ I cried. 

“Yes. She is in the office, and you 
will have to see her, I suppose. It is 
awful !’ 

“T found the woman waiting my com- 
ing with a face of perfect composure. 

** Hannah,’ I said, after I had heard 
the accusation of the people in the house 
where the crime was committed, ‘ what 
have you to say?’ 

“*Nuffin’, Mars’ Cap'n. Mars’ T 
done sed I mus’ git rid o’ de picanin- 
nies; and dey was bothersome, anyway 
—dallers eatin’, 'deed dey was, Mars’ 
Cap'n '—this very earnestly, as if to de- 
fend herself— allers a-hollerin’ for suffin’ 
to eat.’ 

“*But, Hannah, Mr. T—— wanted 
you to leave them with some of the 
women to board.’ 

‘“*Nebber sed so. Jes’ sed—’deed he 
did—" You get rid o’ dem chillens an’ 
come here to cook.”” So I jes’ waited 
till dey was asleep, an’ cut deir throats. 
Dey nebber screeched.’ 

“IT was sick with horror, but through 
the whole of the examination the woman 
showed no sign of emotion, though we 
all went to the house where the two pret- 
ty babies lay, stone dead.” 

‘What became of her ?” I asked. 

“Thave forgotten. I sent her to Vicks- 
burg, as the case was too grave for my 
decision. I should not have held her 
accountable, as she was evidently under 
the impression that absolute obedience 
was the law for her race. 

“It was odd,” he continued, “but after 
that tragedy there came a farce in true 
dramatic order. My office was hardly 
cleared of the parties concerned in this 
dreadful murder when I was attracted to 
the window by the most horrible yelp- 
ing and squealing, and saw two negroes, 
black as coals, barefooted, bareheaded 
and ragged, one leading a dog, one 
trying to drag two pigs into the yard 
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Seeing me, 
‘Sarvent, 


attached to my quarters. 
one of them made a bow. 
Mars’ Cap'n,’ he said. 

"What do you want ?’ lasked. ‘Tie 
those pigs up before you come in,’ for he 
was dragging them up the steps. 

“Likely shoats, ain't dey?’ said the 
other eagerly. ‘We jes’ come down 
‘bout dem ar shoats, Mars’ Cap'n.’ 

‘* An’ dat ar dog,’ broke in the other. 

“Here the dog made a dash at the 
pigs, and in trying to escape the latter 
ran between the legs of the men, up- 
setting one. Such a hubbub of squeal- 
ing pigs, barking dog, laughing and 
swearing men as ensued beggars de- 
scription. When there was some order 
restored, the pigs and dog tied up in the 
yard, the biggest of the darkeys, scraping 
his best bow, said, ‘We jes’ come, Mars’ 
Cap'n, ‘bout a little complexity ‘long o' 
dat ar dog and dem two shoats.’ 

“*No ‘plexity it all, cap'n,’ said the 
other.—' Jes’ you keep to facks, you Han- 
nibal.—You see, Mars’ Cap’n, dat ar nig- 
ga he had de dog: jes’ a good-for-nuffin' 
mongrel, 4e is, fo’ sure now.’ 

‘* Rale likely dog, Mars’ Cap'n,’ broke 
in the other. ‘Dat ar dog’'ll twist a pig 
off'n his legs onto his back quicker’n 
winkin'—'deed will he.’ 

“Thad been long enough in G to 
appreciate this specch, having seen droves 
of pigs in gardens or vegetable-patches 
routed by dogs. A monstrous pig would 
roll over perfectly helpless after a dexter- 
ous twist of a small dog holding the hind 
leg of the heavy animal between his 
tecth. I do not know how they are 
trained, but it is far more miurth-pro- 
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voking than any circus to see two or 
three little yelping dogs rout some fifty 
great pigs in this way. 

“* Ain't wuff two shoats,’ growled the 
other darkey. | 

“*Wuff twenty-leven racks o’ bones 
like dem ar.’ 

“Stop !’ I said.— You speak, Hanni- 
bal, and you wait till your turn,’ I added 
to the other man. 

“You see, Mars’ Cap'n,’ said Hanni- 
bal, * Bill he wanted dat ar dog o’ mine 
powerful bad—'deed you did, you nigga! 
—an’ he done swopped off two missable 
weak ole shoats on me for dat dog. Well, 
Mars’ Cap'n, I done fed up dem shoats 
fo’ free or fou’ months; an’, now dey’s like- 
ly pigs an’ a-makin’ bacon, Bill he wants 
to swop back, he does.’ 

“You see, Mars’ Cap'n,’ broke in the 
other, ‘dat ar dog was to be a huntin’- 
dog, he was. Wish ter gracious you'd 
jes' see him Aunt! Stan’ an’ bark an’ 
yelp till dar ain't a quail in ten miles, 
he will, an’ splash inter de ribber till 
he'll scare ebery duck fo’ seven miles.’ 

‘And then they went at it, abusing 
and defending the dog, till we heard a 
great scuffling, and saw the pigs had 
broken loose and were tearing down the 
strect, followed by the dog, every nigger 
in sight, and, bringing up the rear, Han- 
nibal and Bill, who never returned. How 
they settled their dispute I never heard.” 

“One! two!” chimed the mantel-clock, 
and we parted for the night, while I lay 
awake along time musing upon the “Sam- 
bo” of my imagination and the “Sambo” 
of the experiences of Captain S : 

S. A. SHEILDs, 
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HEN the bloody business of the 

coup d'état was definitely finish- 
ed, the murder-stains washed from the 
streets, the victims interred, and a few 
thousand of the best and boldest hearts 
of France had taken the sorrowful road 
of exile, the new emperor bethought him 
of how best to gild his freshly-gained 
throne. 

A court was to be constructed, and 
that right speedily. After the gloomy 
tragedy of the overthrow of the Repub- 
lic, France was to be treated to the 
grand spectacular piece of the Second 
Empire. And for that a corps de ballet 
and trained supernumeraries were need- 
ed. The réle of leading lady, too, was 
vacant. An empress was to be sought 
for without delay. Negotiations were 
opened with several princely houses for 
the hands of damsels of royal birth, but 
speedily came to naught. As yet, the 
new-made emperor was a parvenu amid 
his royal contemporaries. The negotia- 
tions for the hand of the Swedish prin- 
cess Vasa did indeed promise at one 
time to be crowned with success. But 
the emperor sent his physician to take 
a look at the lady, and to judge if her 
physique promised healthful and nu- 
merous offspring; and this fact, com- 
ing to the ears of her family, caused 
a sudden stop to be put to the whole 
affair. Meantime, at the reunions of 
Compicegne, the personality of a young 
and lovely foreign countess was com- 
ing prominently into notice, owing to 
the evident impression that her charms 
had made upon the susceptible heart 
of Napoleon III. This lady, Eugénie 
Montijo, countess de Teba, was no long- 
er in the first bloom of girlhood, having 
been born in 1826. But she was in the 
full meridian of a beauty which, had the 
crown matrimonial of France, like the 
apple of Até, been dedicated to the fair- 
est, would have ensured her the throne 
by sheer right divine. It is indeed said 
that as a young girl her charms were in 


no wise remarkable: on her first appear- 
ance in society at the court of Madrid 
she created no sensation whatever. She 
was too pale and quiet-looking to attract 
attention. But one day, the court being 
at Aranjuez, during a /féle champétre, 
Mademoiselle de Montijo had the good 
or ill fortune to fall into one of the orna- 
mental fishponds in the garden. She 
was taken out insensible, and her wet 
and clinging garments revealed a form 
of such statuesque perfection that all 
Madrid went raving about her beauty. 
She plunged a commonplace girl—she 
rose a Venus. And when she first at- 
tracted the notice of Napolcon she was 
indisputably one of the loveliest women 
in Europe. She was tall, slender, ex- 
quisitely proportioned, and her walk was 
that of a goddess. Her features were 
delicate and regular; her eyes long, al- 
mond-shaped, and full of a tender and 
dreamy sweetness: her small and fault- 
lessly-shaped head was set upon a long, 
slender neck with the swaying grace of a 
lly upon its stalk; her shoulders were 
sloping and beautifully moulded, not- 
withstanding her lack of embonpoint, 
for in those days she was as slight asa 
reed. A profusion of fair hair—which 
she wore turned back from the face in 
the graceful style known as ‘‘a la Pom- 
padour,’’ but speedily to be rechristened 
‘a l'Impératrice'’—and a hand and foot 
of truly royal beauty completed an en- 
semble of charms that were well calcu- 
lated to drive poor masculine humanity 
out of its seven senses. 

Cold and calculating as was Napoleon 
III., it drove him out of 2s, for in every 
respect such a marriage was an unwise 
and an impolitic one. It lent to his new- 
founded throne neither the lustre of an 
alliance with royalty nor the popularity 
that might have been gained by the se- 
lection of a Frenchwoman as the part- 
ner of his fortunes. The Spanish blood 
of the countess de Teba made her obnox- 
ious in the eyes of many of her future 
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subjects. Moreover, the antecedents of 
the lady were not altogether without re- 
proach. Not that any actual stigma had 
ever clung to her character, but she had 
always been looked upon in European 
circles as that anomalous character in 
such society, a fast girl. Stories, some 
true and some false, were circulated re- 
specting her follies and her escapades. 
Evidently, if Czaesar’s wife should be 
above suspicion, she was not the per- 
son who should have been selected to 
become the wife of Caesar. 

The fact of the emperor’s interest in 
the fair foreigner was revealed by an 
incident, slight in itself and only im- 
portant by the emotions which it called 
forth. At one of the small intimate re- 
unions at Compiégne, Mademoiselle de 
Montijo happened, while dancing,- to 
entangle her feet in the long folds of 
her train, and she fell with some vio- 
lence to the floor. The extreme anxiety 
and distress manifested by the emperor 
acted as a revelation to all present. A 
stormy opposition to the projected alli- 
ance was at once organized among the 
familiars of the empcror—the men who 
had aided in his elevation, and to whom 
it was too recent for them to stand in 
awe of him. MM. de Morny and de 
Persigny in particular were violent in 
their opposition. In fact, the latter went 
so far as to tell the emperor at the close 
of a long and stormy interview on the 
subject that it was hardly worth while to 
have made a coup d'état to end it in 
such a manner. M. de Morny argued 
and reasoned with his imperial brother, 
but neither the violence of Persigny nor 
the arguments of De Morny made any 
impression on the cold and inflexible 
will of Napoleon III., and a few days 
later the countess made her appearance 
at one of the court-balls in a dress loop- 
ed and wreathed with the imperial em- 
blem-flower, the violet. The emperor, 
advancing toward her, presented her 
with a superb bouquet of the same siy- 
nificant blossoms. The meaning of that 
little scene was fully understood by the 
spectators. The marriage was irrevoca- 
bly decided upon, and all that they had 
to do was to submit to the imperial will 
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and make ready to offer their homage 
to the new empress. With the solitary 
exception of Prince Napoleon, the impe- 
rial family submitted with a good grace 
to the matrimonial projects of their chief. 
The Princess Mathilde in particular, al- 
though the marriage would depose her 
from the place that she then occupied 
as the first lady of the court, declared 
her willingness to bear the train of the 
new empress in public if such a duty 
should be required of her, as it had been 
of the sisters of the First Napoleon. 
There remained, however, an arrange- 
ment to be completed which, though awk- 
ward and painful, was yet positively ne- 
cessary. No one better than Napoleon 
III. was aware of the truth of the old 
adage which declares that a man must 
be off with the old love before he is on 
with the new. In an hotel on the Rue 
du Cirque dwelt a lady who had been 
the partner of his days of exile and ill- 
fortune, who had impoverished herself 
in his service, and who had devoted her- 
self to furthering his aims with a persist- 
ency worthy of a better cause. This 
lady, the well-known Mrs. Howard, was 
now to be got rid of. A frank and open 
rupture was not in the style or the ideas 
of her royal and sphinx-like lover. A 
pretended secret mission to England 
lured her from Paris. She learned the 
truth at Boulogne, and hastened back 
to her home. There she found that her 
hétel had been visited by the police, and 
that a cabinet wherein she kept the let- 
ters of Louis Napoleon had been broken 
open and rifled of its contents. Deeply 
wounded by the treatment she had re- 
ceived, she withdrew, not without dig- 
nity, from all attempt at contesting the 


position with her rival. ‘I go,’’ she 
wrote to Napoleon, “a second Josephine, 
bearing with me your star.’’ To do jus- 


tice to the emperor, it must be confessed 
that he treated her in other respects with 
royal liberality. The title of countess of 
Beauregard and a fortune of a million of 
She with- 
drew to England, where she afterward 
married. In 1865 a great longing to be- 
hold Paris once more came upon her. 
Her youth and beauty gone, a worn, dis- 
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appointed and unhappy woman (for her 
marriage had turned out most wretch- 
edly), she returned to Paris only to die. 
Her eldest son succeeded to the title of 
count de Beauregard, and was made 
consul at Zanzibar. Since the downfall 
of the Empire he has lived a sort of 
Bohemian existence in Paris, where his 
striking resemblance to Louis Napoleon 
has won for him the nickname of “the 
ghost" (de revenant). 

Meanwhile, the preparations for the 
marriage were proceeding vigorously. 
The future empress and her mother had 
been installed in apartments at the Ely- 
sée. The household of the royal bride 
was already formed, including the prin- 
cess of Essling as chief lady-in-waiting, 
and the Count (afterward Duke) Tascher 
de la Pagerie as head-chamberlain. The 
nuptial ceremony took place on the 3oth 
of January. The bride's dress was com- 
posed of white velvet, with a veil of point 
d’Angleterre, the time’ being too short 
to have one of point d’Alengcon manu- 
factured. The details of the ceremony 
were closely copied from those of the wed- 
ding of Napoleon I. and Marie Louise, 
and the state-coach was the same that 
had been used at the coronation of the 
great emperor. It was a magnificent 
vehicle, covered with gilding and orna- 
ments, and so heavy that the eight fine 
horses that drew it were less for show 
than for actual service. The ceremony 
took place in the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, which was illuminated for the oc- 
casion with fifteen thousand wax-lights. 
The bride was visibly agitated. She was 
as pale as death, and her voice in mak- 
ing the responses was scarcely audible. 
No wonder if in that hour a premonition 
of evil weighed upon hersoul. The civil 
register of the imperial family — which, 
preserved by the devotion of some of the 
adherents of the Bonapartes, had been 
brought forth to be used at the civil cere- 
mony which had taken place the day be- 
fore—might well have thrilled her with 
forebodings. The last record inscribed 
on those pages had been the birth of the 
king of Rome. How had it fared with 
that scion of a mighty father? how might 


it fare with her own possible offspring ? 
Vou. XXII.—16 
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It speedily became evident that the 
marriage, unpopular as it had been 
among the counsellors of the emperor, 
was still more so among the pcople at 
large. No cries of “Long live the em- 
press!’’ save from the throats of paid 
agents of the government, rose to greet 
the beautiful Eugénie when she appear- 
ed in public. People stared sullenly at 
her as at a passing pageant, but were 
moved neither by her charms nor her 
gentle and gracious courtesy to any out- 
burst of enthusiasm. To the masses she 
was “L’Espagnole,”’ the heiress to the 
bitter hate inspired by the Austrian, Ma- 
rie Antoinette. Epigrams on the mar- 
riage, seasoned with the cruel and fero- 
cious wit for which the Parisians are so 
famous, circulated on all sides. Some 
bold hand affixed to the walls of the Tui- 
leries a series of doggerel verses wherein 
the empress was first called by the nick- 
name of “ Badinguette,’’ which was uni- 
versally applied to her after the fall of 
the Empire. The author of these lines 
was discovered and banished to Cayenne, 
but his verses, set to a popular tune, were 
long sung in secret in the taverns and 
workshops of the suburbs, 

To a certain extent, popular opinion 
respecting the young and lovely Eugénie 
was correct. She was indeed emphati- 
cally not the wife that Louis Napoleon 
should have chosen. A woman of intel- 
ligence and force of character might have 
done much to aid in founding his throne 
on amore stable basis. The downfall of 
the Empire, though probably inevitable, 
might have been delayed for at least a 
generation. But his choice had fallen 
upon a lady who had but one qualifica- 
tion for the position in which he had 
placed her—namely, extreme personal 
beauty. She was indeed kind-hearted 
and amiable, and among the tempta- 
tions of a court as dissolute as was that 
of Louis XV. she preserved her reputa- 
tion unspotted. But she was narrow- 
minded and unintellectual, a bigoted 
Catholic, and so blinded by _national 
and religious prejudices that many of 
the most fatal mistakes of the Empire 
are directly traceable to her influence. 
An alliance with a royal princess would 
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have strengthened the throne of Louis 
Napoleon: an alliance with a French 
lady would have drawn toward him the 
hearts of the nation. But Eugénie was 
neither a princess nor a Frenchwoman, 
nor yet a woman of vigorous and com- 
manding intellect; and his union with 
ther was undoubtedly a serious political 
error. 

But for some time all went well. She 
ruled gracefully over her allotted realm, 
which was that of Fashion. The influ- 
ence of a crowned Parisian beauty over 
the social doings of the world can hard- 
ly be over-estimated. Eugénie invented 
toilettes that were copied by all the wo- 
men in the civilized world: she invent- 
ed crinoline, and added a new product 
to the manufactures of the earth. No 
woman better understood the art of 
dress than she. Certain of her toilettes 
have retained their celebrity to this day. 
Never did the art of costly dress reach 
so high a pinnacle. She fringed her 
ball-dresses with diamonds, and cover- 
ed them with lace worth two thousand 
dollars a yard. Then, like many wise 
and economical ladies, she undertook 
to have her dresses made at home, and 
installed a dressmaker’s establishment 
in the Tuileries, where these splendid 
garments were prepared under her im- 
mediate supervision. The workroom 
was directly over her private apart- 
ments. By means of a trapdoor, whose 
mechanism was skilfully dissimulated 
among the ornaments of the cornice 
and ceiling, a mannikin, arrayed in the 
garb that was in progress, could be low- 
ered for the empress’s inspection. This 
singular branch of the royal household 
was under the charge of a functionary 
whose business it was to purchase silks, 
velvets and laces at wholesale prices 
and to superintend the workwomen. 
The knowledge of its existence was 
soon spread abroad, and did the em- 
press infinite harm, The petty econo- 
my of the proceeding horrified and dis- 
gusted the Parisians, who, economical 
themselves, have ever scorned that vir- 
tue in their sovereigns. Many of the 
partisans of the court denied the exist- 
ence of such an establishment, but dur- 
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ing the period that elapsed between the 
downfall of the Empire and the outbreak 
of the Commune the curious throngs that 
visited the Tuileries might trace amid 
the mouldings of the ceiling in the em- 
press’s boudoir the outline of the famous 
trapdoor. 

It would have been well had she never 
turned her attention to any less feminine 
or more dangerous pursuits. But in an 
evil hour for France and for the nation 
she undertook to dabble in politics. Left 
regent during the Austro-IJtalian cam- 
paign, she acquired a taste for reigning, 
which was increased by the flatteries of 
her husband’s ministers and the counsels 
of her confessor. It was currently said at 
court that the Mexican expedition “came 
ready-made from her boudoir.”” She hated 
the United States, as a true daughter of 
Spain could not fail to detest the coveters 
of Cuba and the friends of progress and 
of enlightenment. Consequently, she did 
not fail to further a project whose real 
aim was to deal the great republic, then 
struggling in the throes of civil war, a 
decisive stab in the back. She approved 
of the war with China, and condescend- 
ed to enrich her private apartments with 
the spoils of the Summer Palace. But 
her pet project, the one that she had 
most at heart, was the war with Prus- 
sia. The now historical phrase, “ This is 
my war,’ was uttered by her to General 
Turr soon after the outbreak of hostil- 
ities. And when, an exile and discrown- 
ed, she first sought the presence of Queen 
Victoria, she sobbed out with tears of vain 
remorse, “It was all my fault. Louis did 
not want to go to war: ‘twas I that forced 
him to it."’ Poor lady! bitterly indeed 
has she atoned for that unwise exercise 
of undue influence. The holy crusade 
of which she dreamed against the ene- 
mies of her Church and of her husband’s 
throne ended in giving her son’s inherit- 
ance to the winds. 

Nor was her domestic life a happy one. 
She loved her husband; and indeed Na- 
poleon III.scems to have possessed a rare 
power of attracting and securing the af- 
fections of those about him. Few that 
came within the influence of his kindly 
courtesy, his grave and gentle voice, but 
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fell captive to the spell thus subtly exer- 
cised. He made many and warm per- 
sonal friends, even among those who 
were hostile to his politics and his dy- 
nasty. And by three women at least he 
was loved with a fervor and a constancy 
that no trial could shake. One of these 
was the Princess Mathilde, his cousin and 
once his intended wife; another was Mrs. 
Howard: the third was his wife. But, 
like many men who are much loved, 
Louis Napoleon was incapable of any- 
thing like genuine and constant love for 
any woman. His passion for his lovely 
empress was as brief as it had been vio- 
lent. He vexed her soul and tortured 
her heart by countless conjugal infidel- 
ities. She resented this state of affairs 
with all the vehemence of an outraged 
wife and a jealous Spaniard. It is said 
that she once soundly boxed the ears of 
the distinguished functionary who filled 
in her husband's household the post that 
the infamous Lebel held during the lat- 
ter days of the life of Louis XV. Twice 
she fled abruptly from the court, unable 
to bear the presence of insolent and tri- 
umphant rivals, and the ingenuity of the 
fashionable chroniclers of the day was 
taxed to invent plausible pretexts for her 
sudden journeys to the Scottish or the 
Italian lakes. No wonder that the soft 
eyes grew sadder and the smiles more 
forced as the years passed on and brought 
only weariness, disenchantment and the 
shadow of the coming end. 

Alphonse Daudet has said in Le Ma- 
éab that there exists in the life of every 
human being a golden moment, a lumi- 
nous peak, where all of glory or success 
that destiny reserves is granted; after 
which comes the decadence and the de- 
scent. This golden moment in the life 
of the empress Eugénie was the occasion 
of the first French international exhibition 
in 1855. She was then in the full pride 
of her womanhood and her loveliness. 
The greatest lady in Europe, Queen Vic- 
toria, had been her guest, had embraced 
her as an equal and had given her proofs 
of real and sincere friendship. Envel- 
oped in clouds of priceless lace and blaz- 
ing with diamonds of more than regal 
splendor, she had presided, /a belle des 
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belles, over the opening of the exhibition 
in the Champs Elysées. And, above all, 
the event so anxiously desired by her 
husband and by the supporters of his 
Cause was near at hand. She was soon 
to become the mother of the heir to the 
imperial throne. With every aspiration 
gratified, every wish accomplished, she 
did indeed seem in that year of grace 
the most enviable of human beings. The 
later splendors of the exhibition of 1867 
were more apparent than real, and the 
gorgeous assemblage of reigning sove- 
reigns brought with it for Eugénie a sub- 
tle and premeditated insult. The kings 
and emperors who responded to the im- 
perial invitation and came to visit the 
court of Napoleon III., with one excep- 
tion, that of the king of the Belgians, left 
their wives athome. They acted as men 
do in private life when they receive in- 
vitations to a ball given by a family of 
doubtful standing with whom they are 
unwilling to quarrel. 

I have spoken of the birth of the prince 
imperial. It may perhaps interest the 
reader to know how much this auspicious 
event cost the French nation. Not less 
than nine hundred thousand francs (one 
hundred and cighty thousand dollars), 
of which twenty thousand dollars were 
paid for the young gentleman's first ward- 
robe. The whole amount expended at 
the birth of the Comte de Paris did not 
exceed this latter sum. 

The details of the scenes at the Tui- 
leries after the downfall of the Empire, 
and those of the flight of the empress, 
are well known. It is now generally 
conceded that after Sédan the fate of the 
imperial dynasty was in the hands of 
Eugénie. Had she withdrawn to Tours 
or to Bourges, summoned the Assembly 
to meet there, and called around her the 
partisans of the Empire, she might have 
saved the heritage of her son. But her 
essentially feminine and frivolous nature 
was not fitted for deeds of high resolve 
or for heroic determinations. A morbid 
dread of following in the footsteps of 
Marie Antoinette had pursued her in the 
later years of her prosperity. She knew 
that she was unpopular, and visions of 
the fate of the Austrian queen or of the 
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still more horrible one of the Princesse 
de Lamballe must have risen before her 
as the shouts of the Parisian mob, exult- 
ing in the downfall of her husband, met 
her ear. In that hour of disaster and of 
woe no Frenchman, for all the boasted 
chivalry of the race, was at hand to aid 
or protect the fair lady who had so long 
queened it at the Tuileries. The Aus- 
trian ambassador, the Italian minister, 
the Corsican Pietrio planned and man- 
aged her escape from the palace. She 
took refuge in the house of an American, 
her dentist, Dr. Thomas W. Evans. He 
it was who got her out of Paris and ac- 
companied her to the seacoast, placing 
his own carriage at her disposal. She 
crossed the Channel in the yacht of an 
English gentleman. Thus guarded by 
aliens, she passed from the land of her 
queenship to that of exile. 

To-day, in her abode at Chiselhurst, 
the widow of Napoleon III. attracts 
scarcely less of the world’s interest and 
attention than she did as throned em- 
press and queen of Fashion. Unfortu- 
nately, the supreme tact that once was 
her distinguishing quality seems to have 
deserted her in the days of her deca- 
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A LOST COLONY. 


HY does nobody —antiquarian, 

historian, or even novelist—open 
again that forgotten page of history, the 
story of the lost colony of Norwegians 
who disappeared in the fourteenth cen- 
tury from the shores of Greenland ? Doc- 
tor Hayes, after he came back, had a good 
deal to say of them, but he did not gather 
all the facts, and his book, I believe, is 
now out of print. 

I know no mystery made of such night- 
mare stuff as this in history; and myste- 
ries are growing scarce now-a-days as eggs 
of the terrible Dinornis: we cannot afford 
to lose-‘one of them. 
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dence. She, the most craceful of wo- 
men, has not learned the art of growing 
old gracefully. She had played the part 
of a beauty and the leader of fashion for 
years. Now that she is past fifty that 
character is no longer possible to her. 
But she might have assumed another 
—less showy, perhaps, but surely far 
more touching. With her whitening 
hairs she might have worthily worn the 
triple dignity of her widowhood, her ma- 
ternity and her misfortune. She has 
chosen instead, with a weakness unwor- 
thy of the part that she has played on 
the wide stage of contemporary history, 
to clutch vainly after the fleeting shad- 
ow of her vanished charms. A _ head 
loaded with false yellow hair, a face cov- 
ered with paint and powder, a mincing 
gait and the airs and graces of an anti- 
quated coquette, — such to-day is she 
who was once the world’s wonder for 
her loveliness and grace, a bewigged 
Mrs. Skewton succeeding to the dazzling 
vision that swerved the calculating pol- 
icy of Napoleon III. and won his callous 
heart, and that still smiles upon us from 
the canvas of Winterhalter. . 
Lucy H. Hooper. 
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The foremost figure in the story is of 
course Leif Az-hepna (‘the happy”’). 
There is much to be unearthed con- 
cerning that famous pioneer in discovery 
and religion, and we Americans surely 
ought to have enough interest in him 
to do it, as Leif unearthed this continent 
for us out of the hold of the sea and 
Demigorgon ages ago, while the dust 
of which Columbus was to be made cen- 
turies later was yet blowing loose about 
the streets of Genoa. Leif, besides dis- 
covering new worlds, turned the souls of 
all his father’s subjects from paganism 
to such Christianity as the times afford- 
ed. I protest, this vigorous young Green- 
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lander heads the roll of unrecognized he- 
roes in the world: heathen and Christians 
have made demigods and saints out of 
much flimsier stuff than he. 

The colony, too, out of which he came, 
what a spectral shadow it is beside the 
live flesh-and-blood figures of other na- 
tions! At the banquet of the boar-eat- 
ing Scottish thanes there was one empty 
chair, and that was filled by a ghost. We 
hear of the East and West Bygds, settle- 
ments with hundreds of farms, churches, 
cathedrals, monasteries, sct on the nar- 
row rim of green coast which edges 
Greenland, lying between the impene- 
trable wall of ice inland and the Arctic 
Sea without. They had their religion, 
which Leif brought to them; they were 
busy and prosperous; they married, 
traded, fought, loved and died; and 
with a breath they all vanished from 
off the face of the earth. There is no 
ghost-story like this in literature. 

Where will you find, too, such a de- 
lightful flavor of ancient mystery as in 
the old chronicles which tell of these 
people? Besides the Sagas there are the 
voyages of long-ago-forgotten navigators 
—Arthur himself, the Venetian brothers 
Nicolo and Antonio Zeni, King Zichmni, 
divers Frisian fishermen. These old rec- 
ords, coffee-colored with age and frail as 
skeleton leaves, are yet to be found in 
certain libraries, and surely would tempt 
any one with a soul above newspapers. 
In them you shall hear how these voy- 
agers, in their poor barkentines of from 
ten to two hundred tons, entered into 
this region of enormous tides, of float- 
ing hordes of mountainous icebergs, of 
flaming signs in the sky—=into all the 
horrors, in fact, of an Arctic winter and 
night, darkened still deeper for them 
by nameless superstitious terrors. They 
went down to these deeps in very much 
the temper with which a living man now- 
a-days would adventure into hell. The 
icy peaks of the far-off land they knew 
were glittering silver, and the sea was 
full of malignant spirits which guarded 
it. A mountain-magnet lay hid under 
the sea, dragging the ships down to it 
(as late, indeed, as 1830 skilled Danish 
navigators declared that they felt the 
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stress from it, and fled in terror): the 
unnatural tides were the breathing of 
angry Demigorgon. There were, how- 
ever, other sights and sounds not to be 
explained in even this reasonable fash- 
ion. On a fair day and a calm sea pan- 
ic would seize the soul of every man on 
board, and the ship would turn and 
beat homeward, “as one who knows a 
frightful fiend doth follow him behind.”’ 

It is the mystery of the lost colony, 
however, which ought to be opened by 
some competent hand. In 1406, Queen 
Margaret, it will be remembered, laid an 
interdict upon trade with them: for two 
centuries afterward not even a passing 
barkentine touched upon the Greenland 
shore. Atthe end of that time, when ex- 
plorers were sent from the civilized world 
in search of the long-forgotten colonists, 
they had utterly vanished. There, to this 
day, are their dwellings and churches, 
solidly built of stone in an architectural 
style which Graah fifty years ago de- 
scribed as simple and elegant: there 
are even the ruins of the monastery 
which the Zeni brothers declare was 
heated by a magical hot sulphurous 
spring, the waters of which were con- 
veyed through the building by pipes. 
But the people had absolutely disap- 
peared. Not even a bit of pottery, a 
grave or a bone was left; which last is 
a noteworthy circumstance, as portions 
of the human body are almost inde- 
structible in that climate. Seventeen 
expeditions have been sent out by the 
Danish and Norwegian governments 
in search of this lost colony, the last 
of which was within the present half 
century. One of these was headed by 
Egedi, a poor Norwegian clergyman 
to whom is owing the. civilization of 
Greenland, and of whose strange he- 
roic life we know too little. 

There are two or three conjectures to 
account for the disappearance of this col- 
ony. Once is that they were all murder- 
ed by the Skrodellings. But where are 
their bones? Besides, the colonists num- 
bered from fifteen to twenty thousand, 
and were much supcrior to the natives 
in size, strength, intelligence and know- 
ledge of war. 
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Graah, a Danish navigator who came 
in search of them in 1828, believes that 
they were carried off bodily by the Eng- 
lish after the ravages of the “black death”’ 
in England, to repair the waste of human 
life, citing a treaty of 1433 in which Eng- 
land was charged with abducting Danish 
subjects for that end. Another theory is 
that the Frisian king Zichmni carried 
them off captive. Pope Nicholas asserts 
this outrage as a fact in a bull in 1448. 
But Zichmni is as uncertain a personage 
in history as Demigorgon; and the good 
popes were not so infallible as to matters 
of general news before the establishment 
of telegraph and postal service as they 
are now. 

Mr. Dalton Dorr, who accompanied 
Hayes, tells me that among the Esqui- 
maux there is a tradition that a colony 
of foreigners once owned the land, and 
about five centuries ago emigrated in 
a body northward, crossing the Mer de 
Glace—that they found an open sea, and 
somewhere within the eternal rampart of 
snow and ice now dwell securely by its 
shores. As carly as 1500 the migratory 
SkrGellings told of this colony far to the 
north-east. These rumors possessed sub- 
stance enough to warrant the expeditions 
from Denmark, which have all been di- 
rected to the eastern coast. Graah heard 
from his guides of a strange people with 
high features, hoarse voices and large 
stature living beyond the limits passed 
by Europeans. 

Here is a mystery surely worth finding 
out—a people exiled from their kind for 
centuries living at the Pole — something 
better worth search than even Franklin’s 
bones. To give it reality, too, we must 
remember how many Arctic explorers 
have caught sight, as they thought, of an 
open sea near the Pole—a sea with strong, 
iceless swells, and on whose shores warm 
rains fell. Nobody need suggest that 
these people would probably, after our 
search, not be worth looking for. What 
shall we do with the North-west Passage 
when we have found it? R. H. D. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF BEING AGREEABLE. 


‘“A MAN will please more by never 
offending than by giving a great deal 
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of delight.”’ In this remark of Doctor 
Johnson's hes the art of being agree- 
able. But nothing is more difficult than 
to avoid offending. Most people are of- 
fended by trifles. For instance, persons 
generally take umbrage at superior bril- 
liance of conversation. “The man who 
talks for fame will never please.’”” Even 
he who talks to unburden his mind will 
please only some old and solitary friend. 
Large experience and great learning, 
however quietly carried, are very offen- 
sive to those who have them not. Clev- 
er things cannot be said unobtrusively 
enough. A person so brilliant as to 
make others feel that his efforts are 
above theirs will be detested. More- 
over, one of the difficulties of being 
agreeable is that the apprchension of 
offending and the small hope of pleas- 
ing destroy all captivation of manner, 
The confident expectation of pleasing 
is an infallible means of pleasing. Cha- 
racters pleased with themselves please 
others, for they are joyous and natural in 
mien, and are at liberty from thinking of 
themselves to pay successful attention to 
others. Still, the self-conceited and the 
bragging are never attractive, self being 
the topic on which all are fluent and none 
interesting. They who dwell on self in 
any way—the sclf-deniers, the self-im- 
provers—are hateful to the heart of civ- 
ilized man. The Chinese, who knew ev- 
erything beforehand, are perfect in self- 
abnegation of manner. “ How are your 
noble and princely son and your beauti- 
ful and angelic daughter?’ says Man- 
darin Number One.—' Dog of a son 
have I none, but my cat of a daughter 
is well,’’ says Mandarin Number Two. 

To set up for an invariably agreeable 
person you must adjust yourself to the 
peculiarities of others. You must talk 
of books to bookworms: you must be 
musical with musicians, scientific with 
savants. Furthermore, you have to make 
believe all the time that you are enjoy- 
ing yourself. The belle isa lady who has 


+ an air of enjoying herself with whomso- 


ever she talks. We like those who seem 
to delight in our company. You must 
not overdo it, and thus make your- 
self suspected of acting; but do not 
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imagine that you will please without try- 
ing. Those who are careless of pleasing 
are never popular. Those who do not 
care how they look invariably look ugly. 
You will never please without doing all 
these things and more. 

What a Pecksniffian business it is to 
go into! Who wants to refrain from 
smart, spiteful sayings when he happens 
to think of them, to abjure laughing at 
friends and ridiculing enemies, to re- 
nounce the tart rebuff, the keen 7Zfoste ? 
Amazing that any succeed! and many do. 
There aresome gentlemen who are entire- 
ly agreeable—‘ gentlemen all through,”’ 
like Robert Moore in Shzr/ey. They have 
order, neatness, delicacy of movement, 
reticence, incuriosity: their unaffected 
English has almost the charm of a musi- 
cal composition. They are generally men 
whose mothers well nagged them when 
they were small with perpetual adjura- 
tions: ““Do not bang the door,” “Stop 
kicking your feet,’’ “Stop clinking your 
plate with your fork,” and so on. 

In some inscrutable way, young girls 
often attain thorough agrecableness. 
Look at lazy little Jane: she has ac- 
quired the highest charm of repose. 
Look at Sally, who used to be such an 
angular and hurried little girl: she ts all 
quips and cranks and wreathéd smiles 
now. And meek, humble-minded Mar- 
tha, in former days so diffident, blush- 
ing and taciturn, has found out the value 
of a deferential demeanor and the knack 
of being a good listener, and can sing a 
ballad with a pathos and dramatic effect 
that eclipse the highly-embellished per- 
formances of other girls. 

Ladies who make a profession of pleas- 
ing become irresistibly alluring. Actresses 
have abundant hair, fine teeth, all physi- 
cal beauty, because they train themselves 
to beauty, though not originally better en- 
dowed than most others. , Actresses’ voices 
are set habitually, not in complaining, 
whining, creaking or vociferating keys, 
but in chest-tones clear and calm in 
quality. Actresses do not grow old, 


partly in consequence of their constant 


attention to the toilette, partly in con- 
sequence of the fact that they have hope 
and ambition, and enough occupation 
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and enough rest, and do not worry over 
trifles. 

To remain young is one of the diffi- 
culties of being agreeable. Whoever 
does so is obliged to adopt the Aris- 
totelian maxim of moderation. Placid- 
ity of temper is necessary to the clear- 
pencilled eyebrow and the magnolia 
complexion. Frowns, weeping, excite- 
ment, despair and laughter wrinkle the 
face. Nature keeps women’s forms well 
rounded to extreme old age, and their 
faces remain agreeable when they take 
the trouble to keepthem so. The brow, 
the fair front, need never be furrowed. Of 
all we meet in the street, very few have 
tranquil, undistorted faces: the old are 
screwed out of shape, the young are go- 
ing to be so. A well-preserved beauty 
is one who neither puckers her face into 
wrinkles nor mauls it with her hands: 
she never buries her knuckles in her 
cheeks, nor rests cheek on palm or 
chin on hand, nor folds her fingers 
around her forehead while reading, nor 
rubs her “argent -lidded eyes.’’ She 
veils her face from the wind; she does 
not work with uncovered neck and arms: 
therefore they do not become tawny. She 
avoids immoderate toil, which makes the | 
hair to fall, the features sharp, the skin 
clammy and yellow. She avoids im- 
moderate laziness, as causing obesity 
and a greasy complexion or pallor, las- 
situde and loss of vitality. Such are 
the difficulties of being agreeable. 

M. D. 


OUR SUB-GARDENER. 


He who doubts that civilized progress 
and industry is beneficial to birds, and 
promotes their comfort and multiplica- 
tion, never saw the robin and the purple 
grakle following the plough on a sum- 
mer’s morning. The ploughman is not 
more punctually afield than his unbidden 
but welcome feathered attendants. They 
are ahead of him, perched patiently in the 
trees that dot fence or hedgerow. They 
see the team afar off, and as the gate 
rattles in opening for its admission the 
glad tidings is sent down the line in 
whistle or chirrup, the most musical of 
breakfast-bells. The worm that but for 
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the intrusive ploughshare would blush 
unseen beneath the soil, and but for the 
feathered detective on the lookout for 
him would regain his subterranean re- 
treat, might take a less cheery view of 
the philosophy of the matter; but he too 
is, taken collectively, favored by tillage 
and fattens on high-farming like an Eng- 
lish squire. But we are not at present 
occupied with his feelings. Somebody 
must suffer in the battledore game of 
eat and be eaten, and we shall let the 
chain of continuous destruction rest here 
with the grub that reaps where he hath 
not sown. Horse, man and bird are 
honestly and harmoniously picking up 
a living at the expense of a fourth party 
that also thrives in the long run. 

Not many of us get out with the plough 
at the orthodox hour of sunrise. It is 
a privilege few, comparatively, possess, 
and fewer still enjoy. The doctors rec- 
ommend it warmly, on the ground that, 
though perhaps productive of rheuma- 
tism, it is death to dyspepsia. The fac- 
ulty have, however, on this point piped 
to us in vain, and it is not at all in con- 
sequence of their advice that those who 
luxuriate in early agriculture adopt that 
system of hygiene, any more than the 
birds, who, as we have remarked, are 
first up and out, and who, at this sea- 
son, in flat defiance of all medical rules, 
adopt a purely animal diet. Later, long 
after Lent, their food is varied with fruits 
and seeds, but never to such an extent 
as to amount to vegetarianism, This car- 
nivorous taste ranks high in the “charm 
of earliest birds’’ so interesting to the 
cultivator. He, asa rule, is not wrapped 
up in the strawberry or the cherry that 
in the fulness of time comes to be levied 
on, in very moderate percentage, by a 
few of his musical associates. We do 
not forget that the blackbird has a weak- 
ness for planted maize, and that the quo- 
ta of the cornhill is very truly and safely 
stated in the doggerel— 

One for de blackbird, one for de crow, 

Two for de cut-worm, and two for to grow. 
The cut-worm is here correctly defined 
as the enemy, while the excise claimed 
by the birds is head-money for his extir- 
pation. An adaptation of this instructive 
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couplet to gardening for the guidance of 
those of us who do not farm, but garden 
in a small way, would naturally enlarge 
the allowance of the cut-worm. From 
the more limited demesne the crow and 
the grakle are generally excluded. What 
is their loss is the cut-worm’s gain. No- 
where does he run (or burrow) riot more 
successfully than in old gardens. Liv- 
ing in darkness, from an apparent con- 
sciousness that his deeds are evil, he 
seems to be fully advised of all that 
goes on above ground. One would fan- 
cy that he has a complete system of sub- 
terranean telegraphs, like those coming 
into vogue in Europe. Hc learns within 
a few hours or minutes of every new lot 
of plants sprouting from the seed or set 
out from the hotbed. Upon both he sets 
systematically to work, following his row 
with a precision and thoroughness at once 
admirable and exasperating. You go out 
of a May afternoon, and with the tender- 
est care establish in their summer homes 
your very choicest plants. Reverse “One 
counted them at break of day, and when 
the sun set where were they?” and the 
tale that greets you the next morning is 
told. Did the spoiler need them for food, 
you would be partly reconciled to his pro- 
ceedings, or at least would know how to 
frame some sort of an excuse for them. 
But he merely divides the succulent stem 
close to the surface of the grbund, above 
or below, and leaves the wreck unutilized 
even by him. A comfort is that flight is 
not his forte. He is generally to be found 
by the exploring penknife or trowel close 
by the scene of his crime, and is thus 
easily subjected to condign punishment. 
But his wife, family and friends survive 
in different spots of the adjacent under- 
world, to give evidence of their existence 
only in subsequent havoc. The titilla- 
tive rake or the peremptory hoe does 
not help you much in their discovery ; 
for their color is that of the soil, their 
size as various as that of bits of gravel, 
and they are not easily perceptible to a 
cursory glance from the ordinary height 
of the eye. Here is where keener op- 
tics than yours, sharpened perhaps by a 
keener impulse—that of the stomach— 
come to the rescue. The catbird, whose 
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imploring mew you listened to from your 
bed some time before thinking proper to 
respond to it, is intently watching ope- 
rations from the other end of the border 
or the square. His lusty youngsters have 
been trained, after the good old fashion, to 
early hours, and they are impatient for 
breakfast. Their parent sees what you 
do not, and astonishes you by suddenly 
pouncing upon a bit of earth you have 
just broken and seizing a stout worm. 
This stranger, if presentable to the fam- 
ily circle, he is at once off with, his 
spouse taking his place in the field. Or 
the youngsters may still be 2 futuro. 
All the same: whatever turns up is wel- 
come to him. His appetite seems as in- 
satiable as that of half a dozen nestlings: 
they, you know, will eat three or four 
times their own weight in twelve hours. 
He is thus immensely useful to you, but 
your appreciation of that fact is as noth- 
ing to his estimate of your value to him. 
He accepts you as a being sent for his 
benefit. You are a part of his scheme 
of providence. ‘True, he pities while he 
rejoices over you. Your blindness and 
stupidity in not seeing the fat and lus- 
cious tidbits he snaps up from almost 
beneath your feet is of course a subject 
of wonder and disdain. But he learns to 
make allowances for you, and comes to 
view your failings charitably, especially 
as they enure to his benefit, and so lean to 
Virtue’s side. Fear of you he has none. 
Indeed, you inspire in him a certain 
sense of protection, for in your presence 
his habitual vigilance is lulled, and his 
apprehensive glances over his right and 
left shoulders fall to a lower figure per 
minute. He has learned there to feel 
safe from hawk and cat, and knows 
enough of other birds to be sure that 
none of them will “jump”’ his little 
claim of fifty feet square whereof you 
are the moving centre. His individual 
audacity gives him the sway of that 
small empire, and he doubts not that 
you will support him in acting up to the 
motto of the Iron Crown of the Lombards. 
His cousin the robin may, and very prob- 
ably does, hover on the outskirts, but an 
exact distance measures the comparative 
boldness and familiarity of the two spe- 
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cies. The catbird is, say, ten yards more 
companionable than his red-vested rel- 
ative in the latter’s most genial and trust- 
ful mood; and his faith is of a more ro- 
bust type and less easily and permanent- 
ly weakened by rebuffs. The robin rarely 
hovers round you, but likes to have the 
whole premises quietly to himself. His 
attachment does not take a personal hue, 
but is rather to locality. His acquaint- 
anceship with you is never so intimate as 
that of the catbtrd, who soon recognizes 
your step, your dress and the peculiar 
touch and cadence of your hoe, even as 
a college oarsman will identify the stroke 
of a chum or a rival a quarter of a mile 
off. If the robin does fix your individ- 
uality in his mind, he deigns to make 
no sign thereof. At most he accepts you 
as part of the mechanism of creation. 
You make no draft upon his bump of 
reverence. He does not set you on his 
Olympus. This mark of the spirit which 
makes him, on the whole, a more respec- 
table and dignified character than his less 
gayly-dressed cousin tends in some sense 
to commend him the less to you, since we 
all like the homage of the “inferior ani- 
mals,” birds or voters. You half dislike 
the independence of the robin, who is 
equally at home in the parterre or the for- 
est, on the gravel-walk or in the upper air. 
On the other you have more hold. He is 
rarely seen higher than twenty fect above 
ground, andisstrictly an appendage of the 
shrubbery and the orchard. Even in his 
unhappy voice there is a domestic tone, 
closely imitated as it is from Grimalkin. 
Imitated, we say, for we have never been 
able fully to believe that this mew is the 
bird’s original note. We shall ever in- 
cline to the impression that it is an ac- 
quired dialect, picked up in the mere wan- 
tonness born of a conscious and excep- 
tional power of mimicry. EE. C..B, 


A NEW AND INDIGNANT ITALIAN POET. 


Mrs. LEo HuNTER's selection of an 
“Expiring Frog’ as a subject for poet- 
ical composition has lately been sur- 
passed by a new Italian poet. The lat- 
ter, Signor Giovanni Rizzi, has just pub- 
lished at Milan asmall volume of sonnets, 
chiefly ironical in character, in which he 
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gives vent to his disgust at the positive 
and materialistic tendencies of the pres- 
ent day. The theme of the three most 
remarkable among these productions is 
that useful but not very zesthetic animal, 
the hog. 

Signor Rizzi is the professor of litera- 
ture at the military school and the high 
school for girls in Milan. Not long ago 
his three sonnets to the hog—or, more 
literally, the boar (#azale)—appeared in 
an Italian journal called ///ustrazione 
Italiana, prefaced by a letter to the ed- 
itor, in which the author stated that as 
apes, toads and caterpillars have now 
been triumphantly introduced into lit- 
erature, he no longer felt any hesitation 
about bringing forward in the same way 
his esteemed friend the boar. These three 
pieces, together with others of the same 
form and character, have now been pub- 
lished as a book under the title of Ux 
Grido. This work begins with an ad- 
dress to the reader, in which the poet 
laments the prevailing tendency of pub- 
lic opinion, and protests against what he 
considers a determined war on all old 
and honored beliefs and feclings, and 
a substitution therefor of a vague and 
revolting materialism. Then come five 
sonnets to Pietro Aretino, the witty poet 
and scoffer of the Renaissanceera. Are- 
tino isinvited to reappear among men, for 
the world, says Rizzi, has again become 
worthy of such a man’s presence. Leav- 
ing Dante to Jesuits, and Beatrice to 
priests, it has made Aretino its favor- 
ite model, and has, consequently, said 
farewell to everything resembling shame. 
In the last of these five sonnets the poet 
addresses his beloved thus: ‘And we 
too,O Love! do we still keep holy honor, 
home, faith, prayer, truth and noble sor- 
row ?” 

After the five sonnets to Aretino come 
the three to the boar (47 Maiale) which 
have already been mentioned. Here the 
author enters into a mock glorification of 
that animal, and declares himself ready 
to give up all pretensions to any supe- 
riority over it. He proceeds to ‘swear 
eternal friendship”’ with it, and offers it 
his hand to solemnize the compact ; but, 
suddenly remembering that such old- 
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fashioned practices must be very dis- 
tasteful to his new friend, he immedi- 
ately apologizes for having conformed 
to such a ridiculous old prejudice. He 
does not expect his ‘‘long-lost brother ”’ 
to make any effort to elevate himself or 
to change his swinish nature in any par- 
ticular, but thinks we should all bring 
ourselves down to the boar’s mental 
and physical level as soon as we can. 
The closing verses of the third sonnet 
may be freely rendered as follows: 


And when, at last, the grave shall close above us, 
No solemn prayer our resting-place should hallow, 
No flowers be strewn by hands of those that love us. 


But if, at times, you’ll come where we are lying, 
O worthy friend ! upon our graves to wallow, 
That thought should give us joy when we are dying. 


The last piece in this little collection 
is addressed to ‘‘ The Birds of my Gar- 
den” (Agtt Uccelletté del mio Giardino). 
Though inferior to the others in boldness 
and originality of conception, it is much 
more graceful and attractive, and shows 
that the writer is by no means deficient 
in elegance of style and delicacy of 
treatment. 

Signor Rizzi may, it is probable, be 
taken asa type of a large class among 
his countrymen, to which the iconoclastic 
tendencies of our time seem strange and 
horrible. Indeed, it is possible that he is 
one of the earliest heralds of a widespread 
reaction in opinion and feeling through- 
out his native land. At any rate, his 
poems can hardly fail to become pop- 
ular, and to produce some effect among 
a people so susceptible to the influences 
of witty and sarcastic poetry as are the 
Italians even at this day. W. W.C. 


A NEZ PERCE FUNERAL. 


“CALL me, Washington, when they are 
going to bury him,” said the doctor. 

George Washington, evidently not quite 
sure that he understood the doctor, said 
with an interrogative glance, “ You like 
—see him—dead man—put in ground ?” 
And, pointing downward and alternate- 
ly bending and extending one knee, he 
made a semblance of delving. 

The doctor nodded. 

“Good! Me tell you.” 
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“IT want to go, Washington,” said the 
lieutenant. 

‘“And I too,” said the leutenant’s 
guest, myself. 

George Washington was one of the 
Nez Percé prisoners surrendered by Jo- 
seph to General Miles after the battle of 
Bear-Paw Mountain. The dead man 
was one of the wounded in that action 
who died from his wounds, aggravated, 
no doubt, by fatigue and exposure while 
the prisoners were marching to the east 
in the winter of 1877 under orders from 
the War Department. George spoke a 
few words of English, and was quite an 
intelligent Indian. He was very clean 
—for an Indian—and was comfortably 
clad. 

‘* How soon ?”’ asked the doctor. 

‘“*He—call me—when he ready: me 
call you.” 

‘Good! Then I shall go to dinner.” 

“We had better eat our dinner,’ saidthe 
lieutenant: “it is growing late.—Come 
and have some dinner, Washington.”’ 

Washington seemed not quite sure that 
he understood correctly. He had a mod- 
est distrust of his English. Inthe matter 
of an invitation to dinner doubt is admis- 


sible. ‘*You—want wze—"’ here George 
Washington tapped himself on the sav- 
age breast—‘‘eat—with you?’ And 


here, gracefully reversing his hand, with 
the index extended, he touched the lieu- 
tenant on the civilized bosom. 

“Yes: come in.” 

We three entered the tent. As it was 
an ordinary “A”’ tent, with a sheet-iron 
stove in it, it was pretty full with the ad- 
dition of two good-sized white men and 
an Indian of no contemptible propor- 
tions. The lieutenant and I sat on the 
blankets, camp-fashion : Washington sat 
on my heavy riding-boots, with the stove 
perforce between his legs. 

““Good wahrrm!’’ ejaculated George 
Washington, hugging the stove. 

‘Hustleburger !’’ shouted the lieuten- 
ant. 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘George Washington will take dinner 
with us. Set the table for three.” 

‘All right, sir, lieutenant!” 

“Good man—docther,” Washington 
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remarked, nodding several times to em- 
phasize his observation: ‘ ver’ — good 
man — docther.” 

We eagerly assented, pleased to see 
that the Indian appreciated the doctor's 
kindness to his people. 

Rabelais's quarter of an hour began to 
hang heavily on us. Washington was 
equal to the occasion: taking a survey 
of the tent, he nodded approvingly and 
remarked, “Good tepcee.”’ 

“Not bad this weather.” 

“Good eyes!"’ said Washington in a 
burst of enthusiasm. 

These two simple words in their Ho- 
meric immensity of expression meant all 
this: ‘The fire made on the ground in 
our Indian lodges fills them with contin- 
ual smoke, and consequently we Indians 
suffer very much from sore eyes. Now, 
your little stove, while it warms the tent 
much better than a fire, does not smoke, 
and your eyes are not injured.” 

Our habitual table, a small box, was 
not constructed on the extension plan. 
It would not accommodate three. So 
Hustleburger handed directly to each 
guest a tin cup of macaroni soup. Wash- 
ington disposed of the liquid in a very 
short time, but the elusive nature of the 
macaroni rather troubled him. We show- 
ed him how to overcome its slippery tend- 
ency. Smacking his lips, he said, with 
a broad smile, “Good! What you call 
him ?” 

‘* Macaroni.” 

“Maclony? Good! Maclony —ma- 
clony,’’ he continued, repeating the word 
to fix it in his memory. 

Our only vegetable was some canned 
asparagus. Washington was delighted 
with it after he had been initiated into 
the mystery of its consumption. He did 
not stop at the white. “What you call— 
him 2” 

‘‘ Asparagus.” 

‘““Spalagus—spalagus ? Goo-oo-d!" 

‘Did you never eat asparagus before, 
Washington ?” 

‘Never eat him—nev' see him. Spal- 
agus—spalagus! Goo-oo-d!"’ 

Hustleburger now brought in the des- 
sert, which consisted of canned currant- 
jelly, served in the can. Each guest 
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helped himself from the original pack- 
age, using a “hard tack”’ for a dessert- 
plate, more antiqguo, Washington was 
bidden to help himself. Before doing 
so, however, he wished to test the sub- 
stance placed before him, and, taking a 
little on the end of his spoon, he carried 
it to his hps. Then an expression of in- 
tense enjoyment overspread his dusky 
face; his black eyes sparkled like dia- 
monds; his full lips were wreathed in a 


smile. “Ah! goo-oo-00-d!" he cried, 
with a mouthful of o's. ‘* What you call 
HIM ?" 

Jelly.” 


“Yelly? Ah! yelly goo-oo-ood! Me 
—like—yelly—much.” And he helped 
himself plentifully. 

A smell of burning woollen became 
unpleasantly noticeable. Washington 
still had the stove between his legs: it 
was red-hot. He never moved, but ate 
“yelly.” 

““Washington, you’re burning !’’ cried 
the lieutenant. 

Washington smiled. “Much wah-r- 
rum!’’ he remarked in the coolest man- 
ner possible. 

“Throw open the front, then.” 

A long, shrill cry now rang through 
the silence and the darkness. Wash- 
ington jumped up suddenly, ran out of 
the tent, and uttered a cry in response 
so similar that it might pass for an echo 
of the first. Then, returning, he said, 


“He call. He—ready—put—dead man 
—down. Come! Me—come back—eat 
—yelly.” 


Fortunately, the Indian camp was not 
far off. The night was pitch-dark. Led 
by Washington, we got through the thick 
underbrush without much trouble. The 
grave was dug near the water's edge, 
where the Missouri and the Yellowstone, 
meeting, form an angle. A large fire of 
dry cottonwood at the head of the grave 
fitfully lit up the dismal scene. A bundle 
of blankets and buffalo-robes lay by the 
open grave. Some Indians of both sexes 
with bowed and blanketed heads stood 
near it. Washington was evidently await- 
ed. As soon as he appeared a little 
hand-bell was rung, and a number of 
dark, shrouded figures with covered faces 
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crept forth like shadows from the lodges 
throughout the camp and crowded around 
the grave, a mute and gloomy throng. 

The bell was rung again, and the 
dark crowd became motionless as stat- 
ues. Then Washington in a mournful 
monotone repeated what I supposed to 
be prayers for the dead. At the end of 
each prayer the little bell was rung and 
responses came out of the depths of the 
surrounding darkness. Then the squaws 
chanted a wild funeral song in tones of 
surpassing plaintiveness. At its close the 
bell tinkled once more, and the figures 
that surrounded the grave vanished as 
darkly as they came. Washington, one 
or two warriors and ourselves alone re- 
mained. 

“You like—see—him—dead man ?” 
asked Washington. 

The question was addressed to me. 

I never want to look on a dead face 
if I can avoid it; so with thanks I de- 
clined. Washington seemed a little dis- 
appointed, as if he considered we show- 
ed a somewhat uncourteous want of in- 
terest in the deceased. Noticing this, the 
lieutenant said he would hke to see the 
dead man’s face, and, preceded by Wash- 
ington, we moved toward the bundle of 
blankets and buffalo-robes that lay by 
the side of the grave. Washington threw 
back the buffalo-robes, anda bright gleam 
of the cottonwood fire disclosed the up- 
turned face of the dead Nez Percé and 
lightened up the long, thick locks of 
glossy blue-black hair. It was the face 
of a man about thirty—bold, clear-cut 
features and long, aquiline nose: a good 
face and a strong face it seemed in death. 

When we had looked upon the rigid 
features a few moments, Washington 
covered the face of his dead brother. 
The body, coffined in blankets and 
skins, was placed in the grave, and the 
men began to throw the earth upon it. 

“That's —all,” said Washington. 
“Come!” 

And he moved away toward our tent. 

He secmed to think some apology 
necessary for the simplicity of the cere- 
monial. “If,’’ said he, ‘Chapman [the 
interpreter|]—he tell—we sleep here to- 
morrow—we put dead man—in ground 
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—when sun he ver’ litt’; an’ Yoseph he 
come—an’ you come—an’ I come—all 
come—white man an’ Injun.” 

“He was a fine-looking young man,” 
I remarked, alluding to the dead Indian. 

Washington was pleased by the com- 
pliment to his departed brother. He stop- 
ped short, and, turning toward me, said, 
“Yes, he fine young man—good man— 
good young man.” 

‘IT thought he was rather an oldish 
man,’’ remarked the lieutenant. 

“No, no,”’ replied Washington, touch- 
ing his head—‘‘all black hairs—no white 
hairs. Good young man.” 

And Washington led the way back to- 
ward the lieutenant’s tent, saying, “ Let 
us go—eat up—yelly.” BPs 


REFORM IN VERSE. 


A WANT of the day is some good fugi- 
tive poetry: bad is superabundant. The 
demand is for short and telling effusions 
in plain, direct and intelligible English, 
speaking to feelings possessed by ev- 
erybody, and placing incidents, scenes 
and creatures, familiar or exceptional, 
in a poetic light, bright and warm rather 
than fierce or dazzling. The millions are 
waiting to be stirred and charmed, and 
will be very thankful to the singer who 
shall do it for them. Studied obscurity 
of thought and language, verbal finical- 
ities and conceits, and mere ingenuitics 
of any kind, rhythmic, mental or senti- 
mental, will not meet the occasion: that 
sort of thing is overdone already. It is 
the “swollen imposthume” ofrefinement, 
an excrescence on culture, a penalty of 
which we have suffered enough. The 
Heliconian streams which are not deep, 
but only dark, must run dry if they can- 
not run clear. Sparkling and pellucid 
rills, wherein we can all see our own- 
selves and trace our own dreams, ir- 
radiated with light like the flickering of 
gems, and set off with rich foil, are those 
to attract the popular eye. Genuine hu- 
mor, pathos, elevation and delicacy of 
fancy seek no disguise, but aim at the 
utmost simplicity of expression. Inver- 
sions, like affectation in every shape, are 
foreigntothem. True songsters, like the 
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birds, warble to be heard, understood and 
loved, and not to astonish or puzzle. 

We read the other day, duly headed 
“For the ,” and signed with 
the contributor’s name and place of resi- 
dence, Wolfe’s well-known lines to his 
wife, the one good thing preserved of 
him, and better, in our humble judg- 
ment, than those on the burial of Moore. 
The wearer of borrowed plumes was ob- 
viously confident that his theft would not 
be detected, readers of to-day having 
been so long unfamiliar with poetry of 
that character as to be sure to set it down 
as original and hail the reviver of it as a 
new light. Perhaps he may turn out to 
have been right in that impression, and 
figure as the herald, if not an active in- 
augurator, of a new era of taste in verse. 
He cannot remain the only practical as- 
serter of the theory that it is better to 
steal good poetry than to write bad. 
Should his followers, however, shrink 
from downright theft, they might consent 
to shine as adapters. Some who are mas- 
ters of English undefiled might help the 
cause by translating some of the best bits 
of Browning, Swinburne and Rossetti, 
to say nothing of Tennyson, who has 
gradually constructed a dialect of his 
own and trained us to understand it. 

By fugitive poetry we mean the work 
of those usually classed as song-writers 
and lyrists, leaving out the big guns, if 
we have had any of the latter tribe since 
Milton, who was himself strongest in 
short poems. Most modern poets have 
made their début in the periodical press, 
and those who did not have shown a 
painful tendency to run to epic. The 
age respectfully declines epics. 

We should not despair of the suggest- 
ed revival. Ours is not the first period 
that has suffered under the dealers -in 
concetti, They have had things some- 
what their own way before—in the cen- 
tury which included Spenser and Donne, 
for instance. Our euphuists may pass 
away'like those of the Elizabethan era, 
or, like the best of them, live in spite of 
faults with which they were gratuitously 
trammelled. LE. B. 
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Bits of Travel at Home. By H.H.  Bos- 


ton: Roberts Brothers. 

The author’s present home we should in- 
cline to fix in Colorado, but she includes 
New England and California in her travels, 
and finds something beautiful to describe 
wherever she goes within those broad limits. 
The Yosemite, the Big Trees, the Mormons, 
the Chinese, the snow-sheds, drawing-room 
cars, agates, prairie- and mountain- flowers, 
New Hampshire life and scenery, and an in- 
finity of like material, are readably, and not 
incongruously, presented in her little book. 
Population is so sparse and Nature so re- 
dundant in the scene of most of her descrip- 
tions as to render them sometimes a little 
lifeless, and oblige her to depend too sole- 
ly upon her powers of landscape painting 
with the pen. We miss the human element, 
as we do in the vast, however luxuriant, pic- 
tures of Bierstadt and Moran—artists who 
preceded her on the same sketching-ground. 
Not that she fails to make the most of what 
Nature places before her. Rather, she makes 
too much of it, and lavishes whole pages on 
truthful, minute and vivid, but bewildering, 
detail of mountain, river, rock, plain, plants 
and sea. She is enraptured, for example, 
with Lake Tahoe and with the wild flowers 
of California and Colorado, and enables us to 
understand why she is so; but the raptures 
are not shared by the reader, partly for the 
very reason that they are so elaborately ex- 
plained. Printer’s ink, when used as a pig- 
ment or pencil, should be used sparingly, 
with a few, sharp, clear, bold touches, and 
without painful finish or niggling. What 
amplification would not weaken instead of 
heightening the effect of “the copse-wood 
gray that waved and wept on Loch Achray’’? 
Breadth, distance and atmosphere are ob- 
scured by H. H.’s carefully itemized fore- 
grounds. But the itemizing is done admir- 
ably and con amore by one who is a botanist, 
a poet and an observer. The Great Desert 
is no desert to her: no square foot of it is 
barren. Even the sage-brush has a charm, 
if only from its dim likeness to a miniature 
olive tree, both being glaucous and hoary. 
An oasis of irrigated clover on Humboldt 
River is made a theme for an idyl. The 
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vast rocks, when bare even of moss, are at 
least rich and various in tint and form, and 
have plenty of meaning to her. 

A traveller between Omaha and San Fran- 
cisco might well carry this pocket volume as 
a lorgnette. It will show him what he might 
otherwise miss, and make more visible to him 
what he sees. It belongs toa high class of 
railroad literature, and is in style and matter 
so full of movement as to suggest the railway 
to readers by the fireside. 


Putnam’s Art Handbooks. 

P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This series of manuals for beginners with 
pencil and palette will include five small 
books. The two before us treat of ‘ Land- 
scape Painting” and “Sketching from Na- 
ture.’? Both are old acquaintances, reprint- 
ed respectively from the thirty-fourth and 
thirty-eighth London editions. When they 
first came under our eye, more years ago 
than we need state, they bore the imprint 
of a London firm of color-dealers, and were 
loaded down with advertisements and less 
direct recommendations of their wares to an 
extent that rather obscured the valuable and 
interesting part of the publications. This 
rubbish has been swept away in the Amer- 
ican edition, so that the tyro can get at what 
he needs to know more readily, and use it 
with more confidence, than when he was 
puzzled to distinguish between solid instruc- 
tion and hollow puffery. The notes added 
by the American editor are very scant, and 
yet so sensible as to enhance one’s regret 
at their paucity and meagreness. Direc- 
tions for the use of pigments and vehicles 
well enough adapted for the English climate 
may require modification for ours. More- 
over, British artists have not unfrequently, 
in their methods, shown themselves too prone 
tosacrifice durability to immediate effect. The 
list of colors has, too, been enriched by some 
accessions within the past third of a century 
which demand mention. Such points should 
be considered in a new edition of the brochure 
on landscape painting. Generally speaking, 
it is a good guide, and may safely be placed 
in the hands of the young colorist. 

The sketcher from Nature will find in the 
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other a succinct set of rules clearly stated. 
He will not need much else if he has a 
good hand and eye, and the industry and 
perseverance to use them. He has first to 
render objects and scenes by simple lines; 
and to assist him in that the elementary laws 
of perspective are here laid before him. Some 
mechanical appliances, such as a small frame 
that may be carried in the pocket, divided by 
equidistant wires, vertrcal and horizontal, and 
serving, when held before the eye, to fix the 
relative situation of points in the view, we do 
not find alluded to. Perhaps they are as well 
let alone, as corks have.been abandoned in 
the swimming-school. 

When the series is completed the whole 
may well be bound together. Smaller type, 
thinner paper and less margin would make a 
book readily portable, containing all that is in- 
dispensable to the student, and a good deal be- 
sides that the maturer artist will be none the 
worse for being reminded of. One who has 
attained some little facility with the pencil 
might adopt it as a sufficient mentor in the 
field or in the studio, and accept its guidance 
in a path to be perfected by his own powers, 
according to their measure, toward such pleas- 
ure, elevation of taste or fortune as art offers. 
Studies abound everywhere. The ruins, arch- 
ed bridgesand picturesque dwellings and other 
erections of Europe are but slenderly to be 
regretted by the American beginner. IIe 
has no lack of clouds, rocks, trees, houses, 
etc., embracing within their contours every 
possible line and shade. He may even 
learn precision of line and tint better than 
his Transatlantic brother, who is apt to be 
tempted into carelessness by the ragged va- 
riety and indecision of the objects offered by 
his surroundings and nearly unknown here. 
The broken and wandering touch suggested 
by the jagged stones of a crumbling castle is 
not that which one should begin by cultivat- 
ing. Breadth and firmness in form, color 
and chiaroscuro are attainments to be first 
held in view, and never to be lost sight of. 

We have often wondered that the technique 
of art should have so meagre a literature. Its 
philosophy and poetry have employed many 
pens, and been exhaustively analyzed, but 
this has been mostly the work of outsiders 
—of critics devoid even of the qualification 
Jaid down by Disraeli of having failed in 
the practical exploitation of the field they 
discuss, but for all that often powerful crit- 
ics. Artists have rarely been able to paint 
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their pictures in black and white and run 
them through the press. They cannot so 
display the infinite gradations that grow 
upon their canvas, nor trace in words the 
subtle principles which have presided at 
the birth of their works and of every part 
of them. General rules they can lay down, 
as poets can the elements of their own trade; 
but these rules are at the command of the 
veriest daub or rhymester; the manifold de- 
velopment of them to results almost divine 
remaining, even to those who achieve it in 
either walk, evasive and untraceable. The 
masters of verse and art have mapped out for 
us none of their secrets. The deductions we 
make from their practice are our deductions, 
not theirs. Raffaelle, if questioned, could 
only point to his palette spread with the 
common colors, and Homer had not even 
pen and ink. Our versifiers are provided 
with admirable paper and gold pens, and 
our artists, young and old, with the colors 
Elliott once told an inquirer he made his 
marvellous flesh-tints with—red, blue and 
yellow. 


Adventures of a Consul Abroad. By Luigi 

Monti. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This is a didactic or illustrative story, with 
a moral we find thus laid down on the last 
page: ‘Our government sends men abroad 
who, after hard labor and long experience, 
learn a complicated, delicate and responsi- 
ble profession; and no sooner have they 
learned it, and are able to perform credit- 
ably to themselves and the government they 
represent all its intricate duties, than they are 
recalled and replaced by inexperienced men, 
who have to go through the same ordeal, and 
never stay long enough to be of real service 
to their country.” 

The gentleman upon whose shadowy shoul- 
ders is placed the heavy task of pointing this 
dictum is Samuel Sampleton, Esq., teacher 
of a private seminary on Cape Cod, who 
gets tired of the young idea and seeks more 
profitable and expanded fields of labor. He 
has not, at the outset, the slightest preparation 
for the duties of the position—that of United 
States consul at Verdecuerno (a translation of 
Palermo into “Greenhorn’’)—or even know- 
ledge of whatthey are. ITis utter lack of in- 
formation in the premises is indeed quite ex- 
ceptional, especially in a New England teach- 
er. We should have expected an average lad 
of fourteen in any part of the Union to have 
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suspected that a consul would need some 
acquaintance with the language of the peo- 
ple among whom he was stationed, if not 
some slight notion of the general routine and 
purposes of the office. Mr. Sampleton, how- 
ever, is not lacking in shrewdness and energy, 
and sets to work manfully, despite the difh- 
culties of his situation, general and special. 
After several trying years, the comical trib- 
ulations of which are graphically set forth, 
he is just beginning to feel himself at home 
when he is summarily placed there in an- 
other sense by recall. Ele comes back as 
poor as he went, save in experience and the 
languages, and resumes the ferule with the 
determination not again to abandon it for 
the pen of the public employé. 

It is chiefly to the social side of consular 
life that Mr. Monti introduces us, and most 
of the scenes belong to that aspect. The 
salary, no longer eked out by fees and other 
perquisites, is much inferior to the emoluments 
of other consuls at the same port, and the 
American representative is consequently en- 
tirely outshone by his colleagues of other 
nationalities. A considerable degree of dip- 
lomatic style is expected from the corps, 
and kept up by all but himself. In dinners, 
equipages, buttons and gold lace, and display 
of every kind, not merely France, England 
and Russia, but Denmark and Turkey, leave 
him deep in the shade. They have consular 
residences, large offices and reading-rooms, 
with secretaries, interpreters and the other 
paraphernalia of a small embassy, while 
Jonathan nests, with his wife, on the third 
or fourth flat of a suburban rookery, and 
uses his dining-room for an office. The 
sea-captains grumble at having to seek him 
in such a burrow, and being accorded noth- 
ing when they get there beyond the barest 
official action. Ie cannot interchange cour- 
tesies with the magnates of the city, and thus 
places himself and the interests of his coun- 
try, so far as that often potent means of influ- 
ence goes, at a great disadvantage. A pomp- 
ous commodore brings an American squad- 
ron into port, and is ineffably disgusted at 
finding his consul utterly unable to do the 
honors or in any way assist the cruise. 

Our author holds that the compensation of 
these mercantile and quasi-diplomatic agents 
ought to be largely increased, it being now 
inadequate as measured either by their labor 
and responsibility or by the allowances made 
by other nations, our commercial rivals. Cer- 
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tainly, additional pay in any reasonable pro- 
portion would be but a trifle in comparison 
with the result should it promote the rise of 
our marine from its present unprecedented 
state of depression. If consuls will create, 
or recreate, shipping, and reintroduce the 
American flag to the numerous foreign ports 
to which it is becoming each year more and 
more a stranger, let us by all means have 
them everywhere and at liberal salaries, with 
quant. suff. of clerks, assistants, flunkeys, 
dress-suits for dinner- parties and court- 
suits for state receptions, and all the other 
necessaries of an efficient consulate, the want 
whereof so vexed the soul of Mr. Sampleton. 
And then let us make fixtures of these gentle- 
men, with good behavior for their tenure of 
office, and in the selection of them endeavor 
to apply abroad the test it seems next to 
impossible to adhere to at home—honesty, 
capacity and fidelity. 
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OUR VISIT 70 "THE. DESERT. 





CONSTANTINE., 


NE ofthe most interesting and amus- 
ing episodes in our many Mediterra- 
nean and North African wanderings was 
a visit to the Sahara. Although we pen- 
ctrated but a short distance into the Great 
Desert, we were there introduced to as- 
pects of Nature and to phases of life 
wholly new and strange to us. 
We had been spending the winter in 
Algiers, and were unwilling to return to 
Ikurope without seeing something more 


of the African continent. When, there- 
fore, the sunny winter gave place to still 
more sunny spring, we set out upon our 
travels—first, eastward by sea to Philippe- 
ville, and then southward to the desert. 
The French colony of Algeria, as ev- 
ery one knows, stretches along the Afri- 
can coast from Morocco to Tunis, and 
from the Mediterranean southward to 
the desert. It is divided into three prov- 
inces—Oran, Algiers and Constantine, 
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the central one being the most important 
and that from which the whole country 
takes its name. From either of these 
provinces it is possible to penetrate in- 
land to the Sahara, but this is done most 
easily from the eastern settlement, Con- 
stantine. We therefore made choice of 
this route, and on a bright morning early 
in April started from Algiers for Philippe- 
ville. The voyage along the coast af- 
fords some glimpses of fine scenery. The 
Bay of Bougie especially, surrounded as 
it is by lofty mountains, part of the Atlas 
range, 1s extremely picturesque. As the 
steamers, however, only remain a few 
hours at each of the stopping -places, 
there is scarcely time fully to enjoy the 
varied and charming views. It seemed 
to us as if a vast diorama had passed be- 
fore us, leaving on the mind not an in- 
delible picture, but a mere shadowy out- 
line of headlands and bays, rocky prom- 
ontories and sunny sloping shores. With 
the exception of the port of Algiers, there 
is, properly speaking, no harbor on this 
part of the African coast: there are only 
open roadsteads, where, exposed to the 
full roll of the sea, vessels ride uncom- 
fortably at anchor. The journey ts in 
consequence rather trying: nevertheless, 
we had not long reached terra firma be- 
fore we acknowledged ourselves amply 
compensated for the fatigues and little 
unpleasant accompaniments of the sea- 
voyage. 

Philippeville offers to the traveller no 
great attractions. Its situation is pretty, 
and it possesses some Roman remains, 
the examination of which may occupy 
pleasantly and profitably cnough the 
unavoidable interval between the land- 
ing and the start for the South. After 
resting but one night, we set out for Con- 
stantine, the capital of the province of 
that name. There is nothing whatever 
of interest between the sea and the city 
—nothing till you arrive within sight of 
Constantine itself. Then, indeed, when 
from the plain below you get your first 
view of the town, perched like an eagle's 
nest upon its rocky height, you can at 
once realize the appropriateness of its 
singular name—‘‘the City in the Air.” 
Itis so high above you it seems midway 
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between earth and heaven. Its situation 
is indeed unique and most strangely pic- 
turesque. Security must have been the 
chief motive for the selection of sucha 
site, and certainly few cities present more 
formidable barriers to the advance of a 
foe. The plateau of rock upon which 
the town is built forms a kind of penin- 
sula, inaccessible on all sides except one, 
and there the ascent is long and steep, as 
we found to our cost each time we de- 
scended to the level of the valley. This 
plateau is joined to the rest of the table- 
land as by anisthmus: at all other points 
it is surrounded by a profound chasm, 
through which flows the river Roumel 
a chasm so deep and narrow that it 
is only when quite near it you become 
aware of its existence. For the sake 
of internal safety a wall has been built 
round the top of the precipice, and at 
certain points you may look over this 
parapet, sheer down some ten or twelve 
hundred feet, into an abyss fit only to be 
the habitation of the owls, bats, and birds 
of prey which frequent its solitudes. There 
seems no resting- place for any wingless 
creature: thus the strange birds which 
haunt the wild recesses of the rocks do 
so in perfect security, and their vaned 
cries, along with the roar of the water, 
are the only sounds that issue from be- 
low. The mysterious gloom is indescri- 
bable, and the look down into the depths 
fills one with awe; and yet this singular 
view is obtained from the very town it- 
self, from the courts and windows of the 
houses. 

If, however, you would see this won- 
derful gorge to perfection, you must go 
down into it and find your way to the 
little path which skirts the stream along 
a portion of its course. First, descend to 
the foot of the rock, where the river rushes 
out of the ravine with a mighty leap, 
forming a cascade some four hundred 
fect in height, and you are at once over- 
whelmed by the grandeur of the scene, 
and all the poetry in your nature is stir- 
red. From this point you may proceed 
for some distance along the water-side 
above the fall. Below you roars the 
foaming cataract, thundering downward 
and filling the whole air with its white 
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precipitous rocks, the crests of which are 
crowned by buildings. This is the town 
as seen from beneath. No wonder it is 
called “the City in the Air.” 

As you advance the chasm narrows. 
You must walk with caution, stepping 
lightly from rock to rock, till presently 
you come in sight of a lofty arch, which, 
spanning the river from side to side, 
forms a gigantic natural bridge joining 
the opposite sides of the gorge. Noth- 
ing in Nature ever moved me more than 
the first view of that magnificent arch. 
With something of the proportions of a 
cathedral roof it rises above you In mas- 
sive grandeur, showing beyond, through 
the opening, a line of sky, and then an- 
other cavern-like arch. We could not 
penetrate farther, and no daylight issued 
from this second opening. It looked like 
the mysterious entrance into an under- 
ground world, the portal of Hades, and 
in the excitement produced by the nov- 
elty of the scene our surprise could 
scarccly have been increased had some 
of the shades from the realms of dark- 
ness glided out from amid the gloom, or 
if Charon’s boat had appeared to row us 
over the ferry. Overhead the hawks and 
eagles circled round, and with hoarse 
cries appeared to express their anger at 
the intrusion of man into these wilds sa- 
cred to them, Altogether, the scene 1s 
full of strange, awe-inspiring beauty. In 
the Alps and elsewhere we have, per- 
haps, beheld grander scenery, but nev- 
er more impressive. 

The town of Constantine has not 
inuch to commend it as a place of resi- 
dence. It is neither clean nor well 
built, while sights and smells the re- 
verse of agreeable are constantly dis- 
tressing the optic and olfactory nerves. 
And yet there are perhaps few places 
where an artist could find more charm- 
ing subjects for his pencil—curious bits of 
architecture mingling with Nature in its 
most beautiful and grandest aspects, fine 
touches of brilliant color, and quaint 
winding streets and bazaars,—every- 
where the picturesque. Filth and con- 
fusion, indeed, but still it is the very 
confusion that an artist loves. 


Above, on either side, are lofty, ! 
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The people are a mixture of French, 
Arabs and Jews. Of the first nothing 
need be said: they are the same every- 
where. The second are similar in type 
to the Arabs and Moors of the capital; 
but the last, the Jews, do not at all re- 
semble the specimens of the favored 
race we have been accustomed to meet 
with in Europe, They are mostly hand- 
some, many of them fair, the women 
being particularly gay and picturesque 
in costume, wearing, when in gala-dress, 
bright-colored, gold-bespangled scarfs 
hanging over their heads and shoulders. 
Altogether, we thought it the brightest 
and most graceful female attire we had 
ever seen. But the most charming of 
all are the children. We saw groups of 
a perfectly ideal beauty playing upon the 
doorsteps and dust-heaps—little rosy- 
cheeked, fair or auburn-haired things, 
a striking contrast to the sallow Arab 
races. In thus seeing that fair and 
auburn hair is not at all uncommon 
among the Jews of the East, we for the 
first time understood why the old mas- 
ters gave to Christ the complexion gene- 
rally found in their paintings. Certain- 
ly, the Jewish children of Constantine 
would make most lovely studies for the 
genre painter, and we all regretted that 
we could not carry away with us some 
enduring souvenir of that which had 
charmed us so much. 

But, however picturesque the country, 
and however interesting the town and 
people, we cannot always linger here. 
Our destination is the desert. Thus, 
therefore, after a few days spent in alter- 
nate wonder and admiration, we once 
again sect out on our southward course, 
resolved to indemnify ourselves on our 
return journey by making a longer stay 
amidst the beautiful and extremely sin- 
gular scenery of the Roumel. 

Our next resting-place was Batna, a 
small French town situated on the ele- 
vated ground—nearly four thousand feet 
above the level of the sea—between the 
Mediterranean and the Sahara. We had 
to make the journey thither by diligence 
and by night, and we were surprised to 
find how cold an African night can be 
even in April. There was a hard frost, 
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and just before entering Batna we pass- 
ed under an aqueduct from which hung 
down a fringe of enormous icicles. The 
following day, on the still higher ground 
at the celebrated cedar forest, which 
forms an interesting excursion from 
Batna, we found deep snow. During 
the day the sun shone out bright and 
powerful, but the nights continued to 
hold the forest frost-bound. 

At Batna we met with a party of gen- 
tlemen, one of whom we had known 
shghtly in Algiers; and they, like our- 
selves, were bound for Biskra. This 
complicated matters, as it was under- 
stood that the accommodation at the oa- 
sis was of a somewhat scanty descrip- 
tion. They were threc, and we were 
four—altogether, a party of six gentle- 
men and one lady. We telegraphed 
from Batna to ascertain whether or not 
we could all get rooms. Our despair 
may be imagined when we received the 
answer: one of the little hotels was 
closed, and the other could only offer us 
two rooms. ‘Two rooms for seven peo- 
ple! What was to be done?) We could 
not—or rather would not—retrace our 
steps at this stage, and thus give up the 
very object of our journey; so we re- 
solved to yo on at all risks and take our 
chance. 

The evening before we started on our 
somewhat adventurous journcy, as we 
sat chatting round the fire, I could not 
help giving vent to my feelings. The 
desert! Was it possible? I felt myself 
on the eve of something momentous. 
It was an event in my life, a something 
never to be forgotten. A smile played 
upon the faces of my companions, and 
next day, when, utterly worn and weary, 
I could with difficulty take an interest 
in anything around ime, they were very 
ready to banter me about “the event in 
my life.” 

It was not without scrious misyivings 
that we took our places in the great lum- 
bering vehicle which travels twice a week 
between Batna and the oasis. Nothing 
but a heavy, strongly-built conveyance 
could stand the jolting of such a jour- 
ney; and in order to accomplish it at all 
within the day it is necessary to start be- 
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tween two and three o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Now, if there is one thing more 
than another likely to damp one’s en- 
thusiasm, it is turning out at such an 
untimely hour. We all felt this as we 
wended our way through the cold, dark 
streets to the diligence-office; and as we 
were trundled down the steep hill lead- 
ing out of the town, bumping from side 
to side, it was some time before we could 
recover our spirits or stir up again an ex- 
citement worthy of the occasion. 

On the route between Batna and F1 
Kantra—‘the Mouth of the Desert ''— 
there is little of interest. It is a weary 
journey, over roads either badly made 
or not made at all, through a bare, bar- 
ren, bleak, uncultivated country. One 
wonders, in passing through such an in- 
hospitable region, at finding so many re- 
mains of the Roman occupation. What 
could have induced such a people to 
penetrate so far into the wilds of Africa? 
There is no evidence of the land ever 
having been more productive or more 
attractive than it is at present; and yet 
at Lambessa, a few miles from Batna, 
you find the ruins of a once great and 
magnificent Roman city, while even as 
far south as Biskra itself there are still 
to be seen relics of this great conquer- 
ing nation of antiquity. 

But to return to El] Nantra. Ilere we 
found a little hotel kept by French peo- 
ple, and here the diligence stopped for 
breakfast. It was about ten o'clock, and 
whata change! The heat was broiling, 
and the dry, arid rocks told of an ap- 
proach to the desert. In effect, the Pass 
of E] Kantra is the entrance to what is 
called “the Little Desert ;’’ hence its 
name, “Mouth of the Desert.” 

At this point the valley scems com- 
pletely shut in by a mountainous barrier 
of rugved rock. On advancing, howev- 
er, a few steps farther, the great jagged 
rocks, which appeared a compact mass, 
divide, and, hke the transformation- 
scene in a pantomime, the oasis of 1 
Kantra, which is situated immediately 
south of the pass, hes before you. The 
opening is so narrow that it affords but 
room for the road and the stream, which 
is crossed by a bridge of Roman con- 
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struction, restored by the late empcror 
Napoleon. It is therefore only when 
close upon it, when actually within the 
pass, that you become aware of the sin- 
gularly beautiful scene beyond.* 

On each side the great mountain- 
masses rise, picturesque, even fantastic, 
in outline. The heights are inaccessible 
to any foot but those of the goat and 
goatherd. We were astonished at see- 
ing a troop of goats wending their way 
upward, for to our eyes there seemed 
not even the remotest trace of vegeta- 
tion upon the rocks; and indeed the 
poor things looked as if with them ex- 
istence were truly ‘‘a struggle,” out of 
which little could be gained by natural 
selection. 

Hungry as we were on arriving at El 
Kantra after our long ride, we could 
scarcely take time to breakfast, but hur- 
ried on in advance of the diligence to 
vet our first view of the mysterious land 
beyondthe mountain-range. The stream 
which here descends from the hills to the 
plain causes the desert, if not “to blos- 
som like a rose,”’ to become at this point 
a rich and beautiful oasis. Here, for the 
first time, we saw the date-palm in full 
luxuriance. In the neighborhood of Al- 
ciers there are many fine trees, but the 
fruit never thoroughly ripens there. 

For upward of a mile after passing 
through the mountain- gorge we skirted 
the oasis. It is surrounded by a mud- 
built wall, and half hidden among the 
palms we could discern the mud-built 
cottages and mosque belonging to the 
Arab village. On the other side of our 
route we observed a forest of upright 
stones, rough and unhewn. This was 
the last resting - place of the people of 
the desert, and a sad and lonely sight 
an Arab burial-place is, dreary even amid 
the utter desolation around. 

Now and then as we advanced we met 
troops of camels with their owners going 
northward to the Tell, or cultivated lands, 
carrying with them their wives and other 
goods and chattels. Or, again, we would 


* [For the use of the wood-cut presenting a view 
of the oasis of El Kantra we are indebted to the kind- 
ness of Mr. John Murray of Albemarle street, Lon- 
don,— Eb. | 
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come upon the huge bleached carcass of 
one of those all-important beasts of bur- 
den, which had fallen on one of its weary 
journeysand left its bones to whiten upon 
the sand. Or we would see in the dis- 
tance a hyena or jackal prowling about 
in search of more recent dead. 

Everything was so novel and strange 
to us that for a long time pleasure and 
excitement prevented our yielding to, or 
even feeling, fatigue. As, however, the 
day advanced and the heat became more 
and more intolerable, as the glare blind- 
ed us and the dust half smothered us, 
again our spirits sank and the pleasure 
of ‘‘this event in life’’ assumed a doubt- 
ful hue. Even when the spirit is willing 
the flesh is weak, and we were beginning 
to feel thoroughly worn out when the dil- 
igence pulled up on the top of the range 
of hills which divides the Little Desert 
from the Sahara proper. 

Atlast we beheld it—the Great Desert! 
“The sea! how hke the sea!” we all ex- 
claimed; and indeed there it lay like a 
vast expanse of calm ocean. The slopes 
of the hills upon which we stood appear- 
ed like the shore, and those distant black- 
gray spots surrounded by a seeming blue, 
so wonderfully like islands in the ocean, 
were the oases of the Ziban, encircled bv 
the vreat sea of sand, the desert. Itisa 
view never to be forgotten—such light! 
such color! such calm loveliness! 

Fatigue, discomfort, difficulties, all 
alike were forgotten; self seemed lost 
in the magic of the scene; and it was 
with straining eyes and beating hearts 
that we rattled down the declivity to 
Biskra, the largest, richest and most 
important of this group of oases. But 
here again our troubles commenced. 
This journey seemed fated to be, hke 
the journey of life itself, a series of ups 
and downs, calculated to fully exercise all 
our strength and philosophy. It was no 
joke to find ourselves in the desert, atter 
a drive of fifteen hours, without a resting- 
place for our wearied bodies or a dinner 
to restore our failing strength and spirits. 
One hotel, we found, was indeed shut up, 
and in the other they had only two close, 
wretched-looking rooms to offer us—one 
with two, and one with three, beds. We 
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were very reluctant toacceptthese; and, | and six gentlemen, be thus accommo- 
after all, how could seven persons, alady | dated? Mr. M 





and I determined to 
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lay siege to the closed hotel and try if Monsieur and Madame Bourguignon, 
we could not find an “open sesame” to | the landlord and landlady, were the sole 
unclose its portals. occupants of the hotel. It was impossi- 
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ble, they said: they dared not admit us, 
as in consequence of a quarrel with the 
authorities their license had been taken 
from them. At last our importunity tri- 
umphed. On appealing to their human- 
ity in our most pathetic and touching 
French, they said if we could get a writ- 
ten permission from the commandant- 
supérieur for them to open their hotel, 
they would do the best they could for us. 
We had no resource but to beat up the 
officer’s quarters, which, under the con- 
duct of an Arab guide, we soon reached. 
The servant who answered our summons 
said, ‘Monsieur le Commandant was at 
dinner.”’ Politeness, however, was at this 
stage of the proccedings out of the ques- 
tion; so we coolly replied that he must 
leave his dinner and come to speak with 
alady. Wewere not long kept waiting, 
and were most kindly and pleasantly re- 
ceived, thecommandant giving us at once 
a note to M. Bourguignon requesting him, 
as a personal favor, to do all he could to 
make us comfortable, adding, with true 
French politeness, that he only regretted 
that in his bachelor quarters he had not 
himself accommodation to offer us. 

Thus, one more of our troubles was 
happily ended, and ina wonderfully short 
space of time we found ourselves refresh- 
ing exhausted Nature with an excellent 
dinner, waited upon by our jolly land- 
lord, who constantly assured us that we 
should be very comfortable, “car on 
mange tres bien a Biskra.” 

It is only on becoming acquainted with 
scenes and people which we have been 
in the habit of picturing to ourselves that 
we realize how feeble a power is the im- 
agination. We found here everything 
so different from the creations of our 
fancy. My idea of an oasis, for exam- 
ple, had been a clump of trees, a spring 
of water and a little verdure. Here we 
found one several miles in length, and 
with sixty thousand palm trees, a con- 
siderable population, a market and a 
fort. Biskra is, however, the largest and 
finest of the group of oases which stud 
this part of the desert. It is the place 
of residence of the caid and the chicf 
seat of Arab commerce. 

By the time we had dined it was al- 
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ready too dark to commence explora- 
tions. It was only the next morning, 
when we rose refreshed and rested, that 
we began to take in the various details 
of the new and singular life to which we 
were being introduced. 

First, as to our hotel. It consisted of 
a row of small, self-contained houses 
forming two sides of a square. One of 
these little dwellings was the dining- 
room, another the kitchen, and the oth- 
ers respectively the guests’ sleeping- 
chambers, a separate house being al- 
lotted to cach. In the centre of the 
square there was a charming garden, 
where roses, sweet-peas and most of our 
summer flowers were blooming in full 
luxuriance. Then, in the early season, 
when the springs give out their fertilizing 
moisture and the sun has not yet attain- 
ed its full scorching power, the garden is 
one mass of beauty and blossom: later 
in the year everything becomes parched 
and dried up, scarcely a blade remain- 
ing. Inthe middle of the garden there 
was a bower overgrown with creepers 
and shaded by a thick matting. This 
formed our saloon and reception-room, 
and here we took our coffee, the gentle- 
men smoked their cigars and we chat- 
ted over our adventures and prospects. 
Our rooms, or little houses, all opened 
on the garden; and never can we forget 
the charm of unclosing our door in the 
early morning. What a flood of light 
and freshness and fragrance rushed in 
upon us while we dressed and prepared 
for the business of the day! Our apart- 
ment had a bare stone floor, its furni- 
ture consisted of two beds, two chairs 
and a deal table—nothing could have 
been more simple —yet this little nest 
in the desert appeared to us about the 
nearest imaginable approach to an earth- 
ly paradise. How we congratulated our- 
selves upon having had the courage to 
leave the dingy rooms at the other ho- 
tel to our travelling compantons, and to 
force an entrance into this sweet spot! 
Our hosts, too, seemed delighted and 
most happy at having guests in their 
house once more. 

Ivery morning we rose at five, took 
tea in our arbor before six, and then 
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sallied out to explore and photograph | ments, or, if not too hot, to the shade of 
till ten, when we returned to breakfast. | the garden, and did the dolce far niente 
Then we retired either to our own apart- | till the sun had passed the zenith and 
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had begun to sink in the west. Then, | ing in time for a six-o'clock dinner; alf- 
again, on foot or donkey-back, we visit- | ter which, the room usually becoming 
ed the different parts of the oasis, return- | insufferably hot, we once more sought 
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our open-air drawing-room and took our 
evening coffee by the light of the stars. 

Mere existence in such an atmosphere 
is bliss. One does not seem to breathe, 
as at home, machine-like, just what is 
necessary for the maintenance of life, 
but, exhilarated with the pureness and 
freshness, one drinks in long breaths of 
pleasure. It would be difficult to give an 
idea of the charm of our morning and 
evening rambles—the delicious shade, 
the beautiful light and shadow, the sweet 
wafts of warm aromatic fragrance, the re- 
freshing murmur of the numberless run- 
lets of water—everything so calm, so full 
of dreamy beauty. 

What the Nile is to Egypt, the stream 
which flows here isto Biskra. By consid- 
erable labor it has been made to mean- 
der among the palms in numerous tiny 
canals, thus by an elaborate system of 
irrigation causing the barren soil of the 
desert to become fertile and bring forth 
fruit. 
led round the very roots of the trees, for 
the palm, it is said, loves to have its head 
in the fire and its feet in the water. Here 
and there even a few cereals are extract- 
ed from the unwilling soil. At the time 
of our visit, in April, it was harvest-time, 
and the husbandman was busy gathcring 
in his little store. The date-harvest, which 
constitutes the chief wealth of the district, 
does not take place till October. 

Besides the town proper and the fort, 
there is at Biskra a negro village, while 
scattered throughout the oasis there are 
numerous mud - built mosques and cot- 
tages, which contrast charmingly with 
the tropical vegetation and add greatly 
to the picturesque beauty of the scene. 
In addition to these abodes of the settled 
population, there are also groups of real 
black Arab tents, which form the habita- 
tions of the more nomadic races. These 
are here to-day and away to-morrow, car- 
rying all their possessions with them. The 
troops of Arabs we had met ez rvoude be- 
longed to these wandering tribes, and 
were going to the Tell country for sum- 
mer pasturage. While we were at Biskra 
there was a wedding in one of these dingy 
black tents, and a very queer place it 
seemed to us to bring a bride to; nev- 
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ertheless, she was conducted thither in 
triumph, riding upon a mule, while the 
Arabs in front of the tent fired a feu-de- 
joie amid the most noisy demonstrations 
of welcome and rejoicing. 

Within the town there are several 
streets, some large open places, and a 
covered market-hall, where a brisk trade 
is daily carried on, large quantities of 
dates, small quantities of grain, cutlery 
—knives and daggers with roughly-hewn 
wooden sheaths — primitive musical in- 
struments, embroidered leather caps, 
straps, tobacco-pouches, etc., being ex- 
posed in the various stalls. Altogether, 
a singular medley, and quite unlike any 
European market. 

The wild music of the tom-tom, a prim- 
itive Arab drum, seemed to us never to | 
cease at Biskra. At night, when we re- 
tired to rest, it was drumming in our ears, 
and in the morning, when we awoke, its 
monotonous tones still floated on the 
air, At all hours of the day and night 
the cafés are frequented by pleasure-seek- 
ers. Hence the incessant drumminy, as 
the music of the tom-tom seems to be an 
indispensable adjunctto Arab enjoyment. 

Once or twice we made a round of 
the cafés, and very grim and solemn the 
entertainment appeared to us. In one, 
for example, which was crowded with 
tall grave men calmly puffing at their 
pipes and sipping their coffee, we found 
a danseuse performing —a tall female 
figure, who glided and swayed about in 
the mazes of a strange dance, while the 
musician sat cross-legged in a corner of 
the room playing the inevitable tom-tom. 
This Arab danseuse was as unlike our 
performers of the ballet as she well could 
be. Her clothing was a loose flowing 
drapery, which fell from her shoulders 
to her heels, while instead of agility of 
motion or sprightliness there was noth- 
ing but a dreamy gliding, a kind of som- 
nambulistic movement, apparently with- 
out plan or purpose, but not without a 
certain grace. In another café two chil- 
dren were pulling each other about ina 
less graceful and equally meaningless 
dance; while in a third we found a pro- 
fessional story-teller holding forth in earn- 
est tones to a group gathered closely round 
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him. From the looks of the spectators it | expedition. Never can we forget the 
was impossible to say whether or not they . sight which presented itself to our aston- 
took pleasure in the various 
performances. During the 
time we remained we beheld 
not a movement of applause : 
not a smile relaxed the grave, 
stolid features; there was but 
a calm gazing and a quiet 
puffing of smoke from mouth 
and nostrils. 

A day or two after our ar- 
rival we deemed it our duty 
to call upon the commandant 
to thank him for his polite- 
ness, and to tell him how well 
satisfied we were with our 
quarters at the Hotel Bour- 
guignon. Seated with him we 
found the great man of the 
district, the caid, making a 
morning call. It was our first 
introduction to a real Arab 
gentleman, and we regretted 
exceedingly that we could not 
converse with him in his own 
language, the more especial- 
ly as he was a travelled man. 
He had been to Paris, had 
been received at the Tuileries 
by the emperor Napoleon, 
and had made the grand 
Mohammedan pilgrimage to 
Mecca. But as a conversation 
with Arabs, conducted as 
ours was through the medium 
of a French interpreter, is ne- 
cessarily restricted, we had 
little opportunity of judging 
whether or not the mind of 
the caid corresponded with 
his handsome exterior. 

On my mentioning that I 
had a great desire to try a 
camel-ride, the caid volun- 
teered to send camels for our 
party, and to see that mine 
was properly caparisoned for 
the comfort and accommo- 
dation of a lady; and also to 
send his son to attend to my 
safety. Of course we ac- 
cepted his polite offer, and the after- | ished eyes when we went to our hotel- 
noon of the same day was fixed for the | door at the appointed hour, There was 
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the lady's camel, with a howdah on its 
back hung with curtains of damask and 
gold. There were the camels for the 
gentlemen, each led by its swarthy dri- 
ver, while alongside a young Arab gen- 
tleman careered upon a white charger 
with crimson and gold saddle and trap- 
pings, followed by a mounted attendant 
almost equally magnificent. To crown 
the whole, or at least give it state, there 
were some two or three hundred Arab 
spectators. Only once before had such 
a scene been witnessed in Biskra, when 
some years previously the wife of a 
French general had visited the oasis. 

It was not without considerable diff- 
culty that we got started. The camels are 
made to kneel, and thus it is easy enough 
to mount, but then begins the ordeal. 
While the huge beast raises itself on 
its double-jointed limbs you undergo 
a series of painful jerks which nothing 
but the most undaunted courage cnables 
you toendure. Determination, however, 
overcomes all difficulties, and at last our 
cortége was en route. The mounted at- 
tendant acted as outrider to clear the way, 
while he of the milk-white steed, the caid's 
son, rode gallantly by my side. 

1 could have fancied myself a queen 
of Sheba or some Eastern hourl screen- 
ed by silken curtains from the vulgar 
gaze. What extravagances my imagi- 
nation in its pride might have led me 
into it is impossible to say, but for the 
bodily discomfort. The camel is called 
the ‘ship of the desert,” but surely no 
ship ever pitched and rolled so unmer- 
cifully. The howdah too, which was 
loosely slung upon the creature’s back, 
only added to the naturally uncomfort- 
able motion. In fact, this cage-like erec- 
tion was only kept in its place by ropes 
attached tg it which were held by two 
men who walked one on each side. «As 
the thing swung one way, the man op- 
posite pulled it back, and wee versa, 
altogether regardless of my feelings in 
the matter. 

We have since found out, by expe- 
rience in Egypt, that these camels were 
of what may be called the cart-horse 
breed, and there is about as much dif- 


ference in riding such a one and a prop- | 
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erly-trained dromedary as there is be- 
tween a dray-horse and a thoroughbred. 
Thus, if we were proud of our exaltation, 
we paid dearly for our pride, and when 
we returned from our excursion it was 
with a feeling of every limb being out 
of joint. It was days before we had 
completely recovered from the effects 
of this our first and, as I devoutly hoped, 
our last camel-ride. From this time for- 
ward the caid’s son, who spoke French 
tolerably well, paid us almost daily vis- 
its, and although he had never been be- 
yond the bounds of the desert, we have 
never met with more pleasing, gentle- 
manly manners than those of this young 
Arab. 

One afternoon he invited me to pay a 
visit to the ladies of his family. These 
poor creatures are never allowed to go 
out except into their high-walled gar- 
den, and no male eyes but those of near 
relatives are ever allowed to gaze upon 
them. They do not even take their 
meals with their husbands and sons, 
this being contrary to Arab ideas of pro- 
priety. Thus, while they have no out- 
door life, they have no indoor social life 
either. There is nothing for.them but 
to be drudges and mothers, to bear and 
to bring up children. It is therefore not 
surprising that the first question Arab 
women ask is, "Have you any chil- 
dren?’ or that they should entertain 
the profoundest pity for those of their 
sisterhood who are not thus blessed. 
To them motherhood is the one thing 
worth living for: all else is denied to 
them by the barbarous customs of their 
country. 

In the course of our travels we have 
met with one educated Arab lady, and, 
singular to say, both she and her hus- 
band objected to educating their daugh- 
ters. Probably she felt that in the life 
to which she was by Arab custom con- 
demned education did not add to her 
own happiness—that it was fitted, in- 
deed, only to raise aspirations and de- 
sires which could never be realized. 

The house of the caid was clean and 
airy, and characterized by a certain bar- 
baric taste. There were arms suspended 
upon the walls, Persian rugs laid upon 


the floors and divans placed around the 
rooms. The large garden was pleas- 
ant, being beautifully shaded by palms 
and orange and lemon trees. In it 
there was a summer-house, where it 
was the custom of the gentlemen of 
the family to dine and take their coffee. 
Everywhere there was an air of wealth 
and comfort, but yet to an English eye 
there was a want of neatness and trim- 
ness in all the arrangements, both of 
house and garden. 

I saw only one of the ladies, the wife 
of the caid, the last survivor out of some 
five or six. She was elderly and not 
beautiful, her dress gay rather than taste- 
ful, and upon the whole less rich than 
I expected, considering the immense 
wealth of her husband. We were as- 
sured he possessed four thousand cam- 
cls, besides boundless wealth in date- 
palins, etc. Through my young Arab 
friend, who acted as interpreter, she told 
me I was welcome, and then as soon as 
we were seated she began an examina- 
tion of my dress and ornaments. She 
seemed, indeed, in mind a perfect child, 
incapable of taking an interest in any- 
thing higher than dress and _ trinkets. 
To her, the great world without was a 
complete blank, a sealed book: the field 
of her observations was bounded by the 
four walls of her own abode, while books 
and society were alike forbidden. Cer- 
tainly, if the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge be evil, then Arab women should 
be virtuous indeed, from them it is so 
well guarded. Taking my cue from my 

_hostess, and supposing it Arab politeness, 

I also made an inspection of her dress, 
and especially of her earrings, which 
had at once attracted my attention on 
account of their great size. They were 
gold hoops of from two to three inches 
in diameter, thick and heavy, and set 
with a mass of stones and pearls. It 
seemed marvellous how any human ears 
could support such pendants. In effect, 
I found that they did not do so. The 
earrings were only sham, for in reality 
they were fixed to her head-dress, and 
were only so arranged as to appear sus- 
pended from the ears. , 

As a contrast to this visit, Madame 
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Bourguignon asked me if I should like 
to see an Arab ménage of the humbler 
order. The family to whose house she 
conducted me were neighbors and pro- 
tégés of hers. From the outside, this 
house, like most Arab houses, presented 
a dead wall broken only by a doorway. 
Through this we entered into an unpaved 
court, where the family was assembled. 
The owner or master of the establish- 
ment was squatted upon the dry sandy 
ground, with three or four young chil- 
dren sprawling round him, while his /oz- 
wives were occupied with their respective 
duties. Two were suckling babies, one 
was weaving a kind of coarse striped 
material in a primitive loom, while the 
fourth was apparently attending to the 
business of housekeeping. In addition 
to these, there were several older chil- 
dren playing among the sand: the 
grown-up members of the family were 
out, I was informed, begging, working, 
or perhaps stealing, as they might hap- 
pen to find opportunity. 

The man was not bad-looking, and one 
or two of the children were almost pretty, 
notwithstanding the dirt and swarms of 
flies that half concealed their features ; 
but the women! Well, most men would 
have thought one such wife enough. | 
certainly marvelled at any one choosing 
four, and also that a man in such circum- 
stances should be able to support so 
many. On expressing my surprise to 
Madame Bourguignon, she exclaimed, 
“He does not support them: it is they 
who support him.” Thusthe smaller a 
man’s means and the greater his wants 
the more wives he needs. 

We had ample proof that these wretch- 
ed women are often treated as little bet- 
ter than beasts of burden. Nearer the 
“Mouth of the Desert’ we saw troops 
of women carrying enormous burdens 
of sticks upon their backs, which they 
had collected somewhere north of the 
mountains, while their lords and mias- 
ters strutted along unencumbered at their 
sides, acting the part of slave - drivers. 
Even among the wealthy Arabs it is 
common for the wives to be employed in 
the most menial household work; and 
Madame Bourguignon assured me that 
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had I been behind the scenes I should 
probably have found some of the ladies 
of the caid’s family thus engaged. 

But to return to the house. The open 
court into which we entered, and where 
we found the family assembled, was evi- 
cently their hving-room during the day. 
Four small apartments opened out of it. 
First, the kitchen, the whole furnishing 
of which consisted of a few fire-bricks, 
one or two vessels for cooking and a 
skin for holding water. The other three 
apartments were respectively the sleep- 
ing-room of the master of the house, 
that of the women and that of the eld- 
er children; and, literally, the only fur- 
niture of these was a piece of boarding 
covered with matting. There was no 
bedding, no bed-clothing, no attempt 
at comfort of any kind. It is certainly 
not an expensive matter to set up house 
at Biskra, the climate of the desert mak- 
ing one independent of everything ex- 
cept a shade from the sun and a little 
food to sustain life. From the court a 
stair led up to the flat roof which cover- 
ed in the four apartments, and this upper 
story formed the receptacle for all the 
filth of the family. The scene was dis- 
susting in the extreme. In any other 
climate it must have bred a pestilence. 
Here, no doubt, this dire result is pre- 
vented by the extreme dryness of the 
atmosphere. After this visit I quite ap- 
preciated our good landlady’s horror of 
the Arabs. ‘‘You see now,”’ said she, 
“how it is I cannot bear even to buy 
fowls fed by such people.” 

During the time we remained at Bis- 
kra we only twice made excursions be- 
yond the limits of the oasis—once to 
some hot sulphur springs a few miles 
out in the desert—springs of such won- 
derful efficacy in all rheumatic affections 
that were they in Europe they would 
speedily make the fortune of any water- 
ing-place. Here they are little known: 
however, a bath has been formed and 
roofed in, and our gentlemen enjoyed 
a dip in the warm water after their ride 
across the desert. From this bath one 
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of them dated the cure of a severe pain 
in the leg which had caused him much 
inconvenience during the journey. Our 
other excursion was to the neighboring 
oasis of Sidi Okba, the ecclesiastical, as 
Biskra is the commercial, capital of the 
Ziban. Judging by appearances, one 
would say that commerce must be a 
much more thriving thing than religion, 
for Sidi Okba is in every way inferior to 
Biskra. The people are more squalid, 
the houses more wretched: the very 
mosque itself is in a dirty, tumble-down 
condition. Here we found no Arabs who 
could speak French; and at one time, 
having lost our way among the palms, 
we were very much at a loss to know 
what to do. For some time we tried in 
vain to catch a glimpse of the mosque, 
thinking that it, beacon-like, would guide 
us back to the town. Equally in vain 
we interrogated all the Arabs we met in 
all the languages at our command, and 
it was only at last, inspired by despera- 
tion, that we hit upon the expedient of 
signs. Assuming the attitude of prayer, 
we called out, “Allah! Allah!" An 
Arab at once answered ‘ Marabout ! 
marabout!"’ and then we remembered 
that this was the name for mosque, and 
nodded, “ Yes, marabout.”” He seemed 
delighted at having understood us at 
last, and soon led us to the mosque, 
from whence we knew our way to the 
place where we had left our luncheon. 
We had crossed the desert in the early 
morning, and were obliged to seek a rest- 
ing-place in the shade during the hot 
hours of the day. This we found in a 
house belonging to a son of the caid of 
Biskra. There we ate the luncheon we 
had brought with us, and then we re- 
clined upon the Persian carpets and rest- 
ed till the hour arrived when we could 
safely undertake the return journey. 
The day after our visit to Sidi Okba 
was our last at Biskra. We bade adicu 
to it with regret, and we shall always 
remember the time spent in this oasis 
of Sahara as among the white days in 
our calendar. i ea 
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HE topographically inclined among 

biblical commentators might select 
a great many more unlikely spots for the 
Garden of Eden than Kashmir. The 
four rivers are there—the Indus, the Jhe- 
lam, the Chenab and the Ravi. Their 
banks present the widest possible vari- 
ety of rock, soil, vegetation and animal 
life. The palm and pomegranate are at 
home in the valleys, and the dwarf wil- 
low and birch are frozen out a long way 
below the summits of the mountains. 
The tiger and the ptarmigan are, meas- 
ured vertically, close neighbors, a mile 
or two apart, within easy calling distance. 
Man is equally multiform. All his races 
are assembled save the African. His ex- 
tremes in physiognomy, dress, govern- 
ment and religion are brought into close 
communion. Character, in this cosmo- 
politan district, gives place to eclecticism. 
Its features and its occupants represent 
the whole world, and might readily re- 
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furnish it were all the rest of its surface 
laid desolate. 

Curiously enough, the idea of a garden 
has always associated itself with Kash- 
mir. Eastern poets and historians speak 
of it as a garden collectively, and lavish 
their most brilliant powers of description 
on the gardens which make it up in de- 
tail—the gardens of the terraced hills, 
the gardens of the broad alluvial plain, 
and the floating gardens of the lakes 
Wualar and Dal. These last, more for- 


tunate than those of Babylon and Nin- 


eveh, have maintained their existence 
to our day, the aquatic cultivator row- 
ing among his parterres and gathering 
his melons over the gunwale. Fertility 
has never failed. The permanence in 
beauty and productiveness designed for 
Iden has here been sustained by the 
harmoniously - acting forces of Nature, 
and Adam might, for all that the explo- 
rers tell us to the contrary, have lived in 
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Kashmir after his primitive fashion till 
now. He would, however, have been 
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compelled in some degree to modify his | 
taste in regard to clothing, unless he con- 
fined himself the year through to the val- 
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ley, ninety miles by twenty, which strict- 
ly bears the name. A winter suit would 


have been indispensable to his 
excursions among the border- 
ing mountains, which swell 
from an elevation of ten thou- 
sand feet above tide to twenty- 
two, and even, on the extreme 
limits of the region now of- 
ficially named Kashmir, to 
twenty-eight thousand. As to 
antiquity, time is, like every- 
thing else, on a grand scale in 
Kashmir. Her earliest dynas- 
ty, the Pandu, runs far into 
the life of the first father, hav- 
ing come to an end twenty- 
five hundred years before 
Christ, after a duration of 
thirteen hundred years, if we 
are to believe Baron Hiigel, 
an archeologist of the good 
old German type, who is 
daunted by no figures, and 
who simply “reminds the 
reader,” as he would of what 
he had for dinner yesterday, 
of the stunning chronology 
here cited. To the epoch of 
that primeval dynasty the ba- 
ron assigns the building of the 
great temple of Martand, the 
ruins of which delight all trav- 
ellers and excite to the use of 
such epithets as “wonderful”? 
and “glorious ”’ the impassive 
Wilson. He declares that 
they are quite superior to any- 
thing architectural around 
them, and “might yet vie with 
the finest remains of Greek and 
Roman architecture.” The 
temple stands solitary on a 
stretch of table-land four 
hundred feet above the valley 
and ten leagues cast of the 
capital. Tradition avers, 
partly on the strength of sev- 
eral ancient beaches still dis- 
tinctly marked, that the whole 
valley was under water when 


the temple was built, and that it original- 
ly stood upon the immediate shore. This 
cenerally unreliable guide even goes into 
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details and grows statistical, mentioning | souls, the province of Jummoo contained 
the year 266 B.C. as the epoch of the | 861,075 — 44,000 of them in the city of 
sudden shrinking of the wa- | 

ters to what—or nearly what, " 3 
for desiccation is said to be 
still going on—is seen of them 
now. This becomes less in- 
credible in the light of the ex- 
traordinary oscillations of 
level in the streams and lakes 
with which the present inhab- 
itants are familiar. In 1858 
the Indus rose, at a point be- 
low its exit from the moun- 
tains, one hundred and sixty 
feet in twenty-four hours, its 
rise in the narrow defiles 
above having been of course 
greater. <A single pool, tem- 
porarily formed on the slopes 
of the mighty Nanga Parbat 
by the melting of the snow in 
1850, was a mile and a half 
long by half a mile wide and 
three hundred feet deep—just 
so much devastation “cocked 
and primed.” 

The modern state of Kash- 
mir dates from 1846, when the 
Sikh empire, of which it was a 
part, was overthrown by the 
British. Golab Singh, who 
had made himself useful to 
the Indian government, was 
placed over it as maharajah, 
with a show of independence, 
but real subordination. He 
fixed his capital at Jummoo, 
in the extreme south of his 
dominions and within easy 
reach of Lahore. The name 
Fummoo is given by the na- 
tives to his whole territory, 
although the province of that 
name is, so far as geograph- 
ical extent goes, a mere frag- 
ment of it. The provinces of 
Jummoo and Kashmir, imme- 
diately north of it, comprise 
together about a third of the 
aggregate of sixty-eight thou- 
sand square miles. Their share of the | that name, the political metropolis. The 
population is infinitely greater in propor- | government of Kashmir had 491,846, in- 


tion. Out of a total, in 1873, of 1,534,972 | cluding 136,000 in the city of Srinagar. 
Voi. XXII.—18 
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The district of Punch, which boasts a 
rajah of its own, tributary to the maha- 
rajah, had 77,566, and the outlying gov- 
ernments, as they are termed, of Gilgit 
in the extreme north-east, Baltistan in 
the north, and Ladakh, or Little Tibet, 
in the east, 104,485 together. In the 
province of Kashmir the Mohammed- 
ans are in the large majority of six to 
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one. In that of Jummoo, on the con- 
trary, the excess is slightly in favor of 
the Hindts —a circumstance which ac- 
counts for the sovereign’s choice of a 
capital, he being a Hindu and showing 
in his political acts a preference for his 
co-religionists and a corresponding dis- 
trust of his Moslem subjects. In La- 
dakh, Budha is supreme, his worship- 
pers numbering 20,254 to 260 followers 
of Islam and 107 adherents of the Ve- 
das—hardly one to the square mile of 
all religions. 

The different creeds get on very com- 
fortably side by side, the mosque and 
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the idol temple decorating the same 
street, and the praying-machines of the 
Lamas grinding out perpetual bliss with- 
out let or hinderance from those who 
believe in another way of reaching the 
ear of the Unknowable. This Utopian 
scene of universal toleration has not fail- 
ed to attract the representatives of our 
own faith. The Moravians have long 
had an establishment on the 
south-eastern mountains, and we 
read of the conversion of the de- 
scendants of the last rajah of 
Kishtwar by an American mis- 
sionary — of what sect is not 
stated. 

Generally speaking, the lines 
of race coincide but vaguely with 
those of creed. The Hindus and 
Mohammedans are both of Aryan 
race, and Mohammedan converts 
are found among the Mongolian 
—or rather Turanian — worship- 
pers of Budh. The latter process 
would have made more headway 
but for the influence of the reign- 
ing dynasty, which discourages it 
on system. The change implied 
in this proselytism is greater in 
respect of some social practices 
than in the abstract principles of 
religious belief. The polyandry 
of the Tibetans is in direct con- 
trast with the polygamy of the 
Moslems, and is far more strictly 
maintained. It is favored by the 
circumstance that, contrary to 
what usually obtains in old coun- 
tries, the males in this region con- 
siderably outnumber the females; yet, 
while that disproportion exists through- 
out the provinces, polyandry is confined 
to the Tibetans. Their wretched lands, 
verging on the line of perpetual snow, 
devoid of fuel, and in many places un- 
able to ripen grain, keep them poor; and 
they assign as a justification for the prac- 
tice the necessity of repressing population 
and retaining property undivided. One 
mistress of the house and three or four 
masters, who are almost always broth- 
ers, is their unique remedy for the hard- 
ships of their lot, so lowly and yet (topo- 
graphically) so elevated. Among their 
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Mohammedan and Hindi compatriots 
the “twin barbarism” of a plurality of 
wives appears to be confined in practice 
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to a few of the powerful and wealthy. 
Until within the last few years its repul- 
sive features were wont to be brought 
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into more hideous relief by the cruel 
custom of suttee, or widow-burning. It 
is only within half a generation past that 
British interference has succeeded in put- 
ting a stop to these horrible immolations. 
When, in 1843, Suchet Singh, uncle of 
the present maharajah, Ranbir Singh, 
died, his Aome harem of a hundred and 
fifty wives were burned with his body at 
Ramnagar, and the same execution was 
inflicted on his branch establishment of 
twenty-five at Jummoo. Seven years 
after the beginning of British sway the 
thirty-two widows of a cousin of the ma- 
harajah were burned. This scene was 
witnessed by Mr. Drew, an English en- 
gineer of eminence who was for ten 
years employed in surveying and ex- 
ploring the new state, and from whose 
narrative many of the facts given in this 
article are drawn. Upon another occa- 
sion he saw the forcible sacrifice of a 
single widow. The poor woman, shriek- 
ing fearfully, sprang from the funeral 
pile as the flames surrounded her, but 
was instantly seized and thrown back 
into it by the ‘“‘scandalized”’ priests. 
The guide-book and the locomotive 
have marked this romantic land for their 


own, but their progress is far from com- 
plete. The advance of the latter, in- 
deed, has probably reached its limit, 
some twenty leagues outside the ex- 
treme south-western corner. The for- 
mer is still fain to depend largely on 
Bernier, the Frenchman who visited 
Kashmir two centuries ago in the train 
of the Mogul emperor Aurengzebe. Ber- 
nier kept his eyes open, and left not 
only a good account of the manners and 
life of the Great Mogul and his court, 
but a fair itinerary. His description of 
Srinagar and its vicinity still holds good, 
and modern books point us to the pass 
of the Pir Panjal so disastrous to the im- 
perial ladies. The foremost of fifteen ele- 
phants, each carrying four women, took 
fright in a narrow part of the so-called 
road and backed the rest over a precipice. 
Only three or four of the odalisques were 
killed by the fall, but not one elephant 
was saved. Bernier passed the scene 
of the accident two days after, and saw 
some of the animals still alive, but able 
only to trumpet mournfully for assistance. 

North of Jummoo the highest type of 
road accommodates no longer an ele- 
phant, but at most a hill-pony. In the 
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vale of Srinagar the chief thoroughfares 
are sluggish rivers, lakes and canals, 
navigated by a remarkably sturdy race 
of boatmen. The chief line of traffic to 
that valley, the heart of Kashmir prop- 
er, from Jummoo, is hardly practicable 
for horses. In its length of a hundred 
and seventy-seven miles it crosses two 
ridges, each nine thousand feet above 
the sea, with a hollow between five thou- 
sand feet deep. The starting-point, or 
southern end of the path, is fifteen hun- 
dred feet above tide, and the valley of 
Srinagar from fifty-two hundred to sixty- 
five hundred. These are all trifling ele- 
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centre of France.’ In sheltered places 
with a southern exposure the tropics re- 
appear, but the vegetation of the foot- 
hills and middle mountains is said to 
be, but for the deodara cedar (/unus ex- 
celsa) and a few other trees, European 
in character. The resemblance of the 
undergrowth is less marked, and still 
less that of the inhabitants, the costume 
of the mountaineers, notably the tribe 
named Gaddis, reasserting Asia. These 
Oriental Swiss are as hardy as their 
Western analogues, thanks to a con- 
tinual struggle for existence against Na- 
ture and a tolerably frequent one against 
man. Against the latter foe they are at 
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vations compared to those of the Hima- 
liya on the south-east and the Karako- 
ram chain, to which England has pushed 
the maharajah’s boundary, on the north; 
but they will do very well for Western 
tourists to ‘‘cut their teeth on,”’ especial- 
ly as they are interspersed with minor 
hills of every grade of height and sur- 
face. The varied assortment of climates 
also supports the idea of a general train- 
ing-ground fortravellers. Bernierthought 
the first summit he crossed, coming from 
the south, “the dreadful rim of the 
world,’’ but the descent of it plumped 
him, ‘“‘as if by enchantment, into the 
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present guaranteed by the quiet of Eng- 
lish rule, but the avalanche and the tor- 
rent remain unquelled. 

The famous vale is an emerald with 
a rough setting—a jewel always much 
sought after, and which would have been 
carried away long ago had it been port- 
able. But its mightiest and most fortu- 
nate possessors were fain to come to it 
by a long and painful path over crags 
and snows, and to pass away, one after 
the other, and leave it in undimmed 
brightness, clasped tightly as ever in its 
frame of rocks. At the beginning of the 
fourteenth century its ruler was a Hindi 
rani, who stabbed herself rather than 
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marry her traitorous and usurping viz- 
ier. Then came the sway of a Moslem 
dynasty, two of whose members stand 
out prominently by reason of opposite 


traits. 
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One earned the name of the Im- 
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and the weavers of Turkestan, and orig- 
inated the manufacture of the famous 


shawls. 


In 1588 the country was sur- 


rendered to the emperor Akbar, who, 
with the most noted of his descendants, 
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age-breaker by his wanton destruction 
of the ancient architecture and sculp- 
ture. The balance oscillated toward the 
good when, in the fifteenth century, Zein- 
ul-Abdin introduced the Tibetan goat 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Jehangir, Shah Jehan and Aurengzebe, 
made it their favorite summer-retreat and 
lavished upon it an expenditure the fruits 
of which are yet conspicuous. The Af- 
ghans, from beyond the north-west moun- 
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tains, seized it in 1752, and were dispos- 
sessed by Ranjit Singh in 1819, who thus 
restored the supremacy of the ancient 
religion after more than four centuries 
of Moslem rule. The repose now enjoy- 
ed by it under the almost entirely unseen 
but distinctly felt influence of the Eng- 
lish promises to reproduce something 
like the palmy days of the Moguls in 
the matter of improvement and embel- 
lishment, with a security to life and prop- 
erty under fixed and just laws quite un- 
known in their time. | 

A visitor familiar with all the scenic 
features of the happy valley would al- 
most have us believe that artificial dec- 
oration has exhausted itself, and that the 
art now in demand is simply the art of 
letting Nature and antiquity alone: 

“The valley of Kashmir, properly so 
called, remains, as in the seventeenth 
century, the largest and the most beau- 
tiful bit of landscape -gardening in the 
world, a park thirty leagues by ten or 
twelve. Everything in it seems planned 
with supernatural ingenuity to delight 
the eye—fields, orchards, dwellings, riv- 
ers and Jakes sprinkled with green and 
flowery islets and ploughed by boats of 
varied form and size navigated by an- 
jis (boatmen) whose intelligent counte- 
nances, sculpturesque figures and grace- 
ful costumes harmonize admirably with 
the enchanting scenery; innumerable 
brooks and canals curving capriciously 
among lawns and rice-meadows and 
glittering in the sun like mbbons shot 
with silver.” 

This portrait leaves out the temples 
and villas, ancient and modern, the ter- 
races and pavilions edged with the lotus 
and overhung with vines and plane trees, 
the Shalmiar Bagh, or Garden of Delight, 
and the Mishat Bagh, or Garden of Pleas- 
ure, where wine-loving Jehangir and his 
beautiful consort Nur Jahan, the Light 
of the World, luxuriated in the summers 
of long ago. This potentate declared 
that he would rather lose all the rest of 
his vast and affluent empire than Kash- 
mir. It furnished a place of refreshing 
retreat for his energies and his consci- 
ence, the load of the latter being fully 
up to the average of an Eastern despot’s. 
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By these lulling waters and under this 
embowering verdure he could shut out 
from the sight and memory such spec- 
tacles as that to which he had treated 
his rebellious son Khosrou—a long row 
of seven hundred of the latter’s accom- 
plices seated in solemn gravity, but not 
returning his salute as he was led along, 
for the sufficient if not immediately per- 
ceptible reason that they sat upon thorns, 
each upon one thorn a foot or so long, 
of iron. We may suppose the father of 
Frederick the Great to have had in mind 
this passage of Oriental life when he 
forced the prince to witness the execu- 
tion of his young friend Katte. 

Wilson's preference is for the Garden 
of Pleasure, notwithstanding the elegance 
of that of Delight. It looks out upon Lake 
Dal, the Golden Island in front: 

“Ten terraces, bounded by magnif- 
icent trees and with a stream of water 
falling over them, lead up to the latticed 
pavilion at the end of this garden. Be- 
tween the double stories of this pavilion 
the stream flows through a marble—or 
at least a limestone—tank, and the struc- 
ture is shaded by great chunar trees, 
while through a vista of their splendid 
foliage we look down the terraces and 
water-courses upon the lake below.” 

A fit dreaming-place this for the lotus- 
eating monarch of a lotus-eating people. 
The lake is so full of the lotus and other 
water-lihes that more than sixty thou- 
sand tons of the edible nuts are gather- 
ed each year and ground into flour, the 
root besides serving as a popular escu- 
lent. What is an object of devotion with 
the Tibetans of the higher Himaliyas 
a few days’ journey distant, as formerly 
with the Egyptians, is to the Kashmiris an 
article of food and trade. They might 
draw from the waters, which cover a 
very small part of the fertile valley, fish 
enough to support, with the nelumbium 
nuts, nearly the whole of the present 
population; but then they are lotus-eat- 
ers, and as such improvident and indo- 
lent by all rules of poetry and legend. 

Srinagar has been likened to Venice. 
Standing a mile higher in the world, wa- 
ter-communication is its dependence for 
movement of persons and things almost 
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as exclusively as with the Queen of the 
Adriatic. For once, the lean, dry Ori- 
ental has his fill of water. Moisture 
prevails in excess. The characteristic 
flat roof of his house gives place to one 
with slope enough to shed any shower or 
number of showers; and that soon be- 
comes clad with a spontaneous growth 
of plants. The surplus 
rainfall, however, is not 
SO great as it would be 
were not the stormy 
south-west monsoons 
cut off bythe mountains. 
The English, water-dogs 
by nature, and last from 
the blazing plains of the 
Panjab, donot complain 
of dampness. One of 
them, indeed, declares 
that ‘‘the air is exceed- 
ingly dry, notwithstand- 
ing theimmense amount 
of water in the valley 
and the frequent show- 
ers of rain.”’ 

Srinagar—as the city 
known for four centu- 
ries as Kashmir was 
anciently and is again 
named under Hindu 
rule —is a little disap- 
pointing in the material 
employed for most of its 
structures. Stone is not 
wanting, but the deodar 
timber is more abun- 
dant, being floated down 
cheaply from the mountains, where it 
forms immense forests, the carefully pre- 
served hunting-ground of the Mogul em- 
perors. A Frenchman dubs it a city of 
chalets, and recommends the architects 
of Paris to seek there the most charming 
models for kiosks, verandas, turrets, cu- 
polas, etc. The humblest suburban and 
rural abodes he pronounces full of the 
picturesque. They appear to be much 
in the Swiss style, so natural to an alpine 
region. They, too, are mostly of wood, 
except on the high slopes, where that 
material is scarce or wholly absent, and 
on the frontiers, where each hut is a lit- 
tle rock-fort. 
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Even the piers of the bridges over 
the Jhelam are, above the water at 
least, formed of large logs, which over- 
lap each other and approach with their 
ends the middle of each span after the 
semblance of an arch. Parasitic plants, 
and even considerable trees, take root 
in their crevices and disguise the struc- 
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ture in an even more bizarre way than 
the medizval buildings did Old London 
Bridge. There are seven of these bridges 
within the city, about three hundred feet 
long, and between them on either hand 
the houses overhang the water at the 
expense of all visible shore, sometimes 
striding out upon stilt-like piles, their 
multiform gables “fantastically set’’ with 
a total disregard of uniformity and extent 
of facade that would have been the death 
of Baron Haussmann or the builder of a 
Philadelphia block. Nevertheless, there 
is a pervading tone and style which would 
identify a Kashmiri villa transplanted into 
Christendom. 
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Two isolated hills overlooking the city, 
and visible afar off to the weary way- 
farer, are crowned and flanked with for- 
tifications and temples of one or the oth- 
er religion. The list of the latter edifices 
included, in Bernier’s time, a Hindu pa- 
goda claimed by the inhabitants to have 
been built by Solomon, but it has now 
disappeared as completely as his better- 
authenticated effort at Jerusalem. In re- 
turn, as compensation, a Mohammedan 
mosque has given place to a modern fort. 
The march of improvement or of change 
shows itself in a yet more modern array 
of cottages erected for the accommoda- 
tion of English visitors. Here these gen- 
try hide themselves in an absolute for- 
est of fruit trees of the kinds familiar at 
home—apple, apricot, cherry, etc. The 
lovers of the apricot may be interested 
to learn that it is far excellence the fruit 
of this soi-disant Eden, this glittering at- 
tic-window upon the Roof of the World, 
and of all the slopes thereof up to the 
white-tiled roof-tree. It flourishes up to 
ten thousand feet, only the stone-pine, 
of all edibles, going higher; and dried 
apricots are a leading staple among the 
hillmen, as dates are with the Arabs. 

Upon the bazaars the English archi- 
tect has laid his heavy hand, and villas 
and shops like those of the Thames 
promise to mark the artistic renaissance 
of Kashmir. The pleasure-houses of the 
emperors before mentioned have so far 
escaped him, although it is to be feared 
he will soon have the repairing of them. 
Their principal charms, the turf, the great 
trees and the cascades, were never more 
beautiful, and have rather gained by the 
softness with which age has enriched 
them. The trees have been steadily 
growing under all flags and cults, swell- 
ing in pride and strength as they looked 
contemptuously and calmly down on the 
storms of human passion. They need no 
repairs, and their style, nobody knows 
how much older than Thebes or Den- 
dera, will endure no modification. 

The level surface of this alluvion is 
illustrated by the very slight descent of 
the Jhelam. From Ismailabad, near the 
head of the valley, and fifty-four hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, the fall 
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to Srinagar, thirty miles, is seventy - five 
feet; and from the capital to Lake Wa- 
lar, twenty-four miles below, only fifty- 
five feet—declivities in marked contrast 
with the fall of two thousand eight hun- 
dred feet in eighty miles from the edge 
of the plateau at Baramiula to the plain 
of the Panjab. Besides the ancient 
beaches which indicate the origin of 
this upland meadow, there are traceable 
other and more recent evidences of a 
change of level in the waters, pointing 
to an elevation, as the former do to sub- 
sidence. In the Manas-Bal, the smallest 
but deepest of the Kashmirian lakes, sub- 
merged ruins, alleged to be those of a 
temple, are clearly visible. At another 
point, fifteen miles below Srinagar, ruins 
and fragments of pottery have been ex- 
humed ata great depth. One of these 
oscillations appears to be now, or to 
have been within two centuries, in prog- 
ress. Lake Wular has grown shallower, 
its present average depth being forty feet. 

Man, among these enormous moun- 
tains, presents not less notably than in- 
animate Nature a singular compound of 
change and solidity, of the catastrophic 
and thesecular. The little state of Kash- 
mir, overrun from time immemorial, in 
peace or war, by hordes of many races 
and tongues, preserves a language and 
a physiognomy of its own. About forty 
per cent. of the words in Kashmiri are 
Persian, twenty-five Sanscrit, fifteen Hin- 
dusthani, ten Arabic and fifteen Mongol. 
Its letters resemble those of the Sanscrit, 
and are apparently the originals of the 
Tibetan characters. They are not much 
used, the literary capabilities of the Kash- 
miris remaining to be developed. Trav- 
ellers say the men, especially the upper 
classes who have maintained the purity 
of their blood, are the finest, physically, 
to be found in the Himaliya. They are 
stout, well-built, and pleasing in counte- 
nance, resembling Europeans, except in 
having a darker complexion. They are 
more acute and intelligent than the Sikhs 
and than the Dogras or Hindus of Jum- 
moo, their present superiors politically. 
They are industrious, manufacturing be- 
sides shawls other stuffs and much fan- 
cy-work in wood. The beauty of the 
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women is as much remarked upon now 
as in the old days, and the late Mr. 
Moore cannot be accused of overstep- 
ping poetic license on that point. 

The higher classes of the Kashmiris 
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Jummoo, many of whose high-caste men 
cultivate the soil, the Kashmiri Brahmans 
contemn manual occupations. They are 
largely employed in the offices of the 
state. The lowest occupations are left 
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having held more firmly to their religion 
during Mohammedan sway, most of the 
non-Moslem inhabitants are Brahmans, 
and they live chiefly in the city. Unlike 
their co-religionists of the province of 
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to a class of pariahs called Batals, who 
are considered by some to represent a 
wholly distinct race, a remnant of the 
aborigines who were dispossessed by the 
first Aryan settlers. As it is easier to 
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procure photographs of individuals be- 
longing to this degraded class than of 
those above them, an unjust impression 
of the physical traits of the Kashmiris is 
apt to reach the Western World. The 
dancing-girls are Batals, and are pro- 
nounced by those who know very unfa- 
vorable specimens of the Kashmiri fair. 
The Mohammedan women are always 
veiled. 

But ethnic science, whether based on 
linguistic, physical, social or religious 
distinctions, is in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. Surprising yet illusory re- 
semblances are constantly cropping up 
in the most unexpected ways and places. 
Wilson was struck with the Gaelic traits 
of the Mongolian Bidhists who inhabit 
the mountains of Zanskar, south-east of 
the valley. “The sound of their lan- 
guage, the brooches which fasten their 
plaids, the varieties of tartan which their 
woollen clothes present, and even the 
features of the people (which are of an 
Aryan rather than a Tartar type), strong- 
ly reminded me of the Scotch Highland- 
ers.’ He had the support, too, of one of 
those imaginative savants who delight in 
Welsh, Erse and Gaelic philology, who 
insisted ‘‘that the names of innumerable 
places in Tibet and Tartary are identical 
with the local names of the Gaelic lan- 
guage.”’ Add to this the fact that a corps 
of the maharajah’s army is uniformed in 
an almost critically exact reproduction 
of ‘‘the garb of old Gaul,” and the ar- 
gument is a good deal more complete 
than many on more practically moment- 
ous points which have done service for 
centuries and are still accepted. We 
have the Gauls of Galatia, Galatz, Ga- 
licia, Gallia proper and Gaeldoch (or 
Caledonia), forming a continuous chain 
of Gallic settlements from the Himaliya 
to the Ultima Thule. And now the cir- 
cuit is complete. The current sets back 
from the West. The slogan, heard so 
tellingly at Lucknow, is swelling up the 
glaciers of the Asiatic fatherland to save 
it from the Scythians! Monkbarns lived 
too soon. 

The Mohammedans of Baltistan, on 
the opposite (or northern) side of Kash- 


mir, again surprise us by speaking a | tion. 
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Tartar tongue. We are not told that 
they are Scotch, endowed though they 
undoubtedly are with some of the canny 
and thrifty characteristics of the dwellers 
ayont the Tweed. They are inveterate 
tradesmen, and carry their small wares, 
including hill- ponies, all through the 
mountains. Let us drop in upon them, 
if such an expression be applicable to a 
climb of the most tremendous descrip- 
tion. It takes us up the steps of the 
steepest and loftiest slope of the amphi- 
theatre which forms the maharajah’s do- 
minions. First, however, we begin bya 
gentle and pleasant descent down the 
Jhelam to Lake Wular. Then begins 
the trouble. We turn northward, and 
find ourselves at the end of the first stage 
four thousand feet above the valley, on 
the brink of an artificial sheet of water 
surrounded by dense evergreen woods. 
Next day we rise 2000 feet higher, and 
redescend 6500 feet to the banks of the 
Kischanganga, the chief affluent of the 
Jhelam, running mostly parallel to the 
course of the latter stream. Then we 
undulate—if so soft a term be applicable 
to a route so sharply, abruptly and ir- 
regularly serrate—along the spurs which 
border the river, now in the forest and 
now on a bleak plateau where careful 
Irrigation avails to grow nothing less 
hardy than millet, peas and buckwheat. 
In crossing to the valley, or rather trench, 
of the upper Indus, we have the choice 
of two passes, one 13,060 and the other 
13,500 feet above tide. Having select- 
ed the least of these two evils, we swoop 
nearly six thousand feet down upon the 
village of Astor and a new language, the 
Dard. Thetemptation to stop and study 
either is small. If we are insatiate of 
climbing or find the heat at Astor—only 
7853 feet above the sea — oppressive, 
we have the ice-cone of Nanga Parbat, 
26,629 feet high, within ten miles to the 
west. We are within unpleasantly easy 
reach of the western and north-western 
frontier now; for the opposite slope of 
Nanga Parbat and the ridge to which 
it belongs is held by the independent 
Mohammedan tribes of Yaghistan, born 
marauders since the beginning of tradi- 
They have a republican form of 
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government, one of the fierce democra- 
cies numbering only seven houses, Life, 
liberty and the pursuit of other people’s 
property is a motto they act up to witha 
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persistency and consistency highly disa- 
greeable to their neighbors over the hill. 
The latter have, in self-defence, evinced 
a tendency to adopt the same rule of 
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action, and to steal from their friends by 
way of reimbursement for what is stolen 
by their enemies—a disposition which 
is discouraged by the maintenance of a 
considerable garrison at Astor. 


The valley of Gilgit, continuous with 
that of Astor, inasmuch as the two abut 
upon the Indus at nearly the same point, 
one falling and the other rising, is the 
core of a tongue of territory projecting 
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north-west into the heart of Yaghistan, 
and nearly dividing that turbulent region 
into two parts. The British in attaching 
this corner to Kashmir rather strained 
established boundaries in their own fa- 
vor, and will doubtless continue the pro- 
cess till all Yaghistan is absorbed and 
the great Karakoram range becomes the 
frontier from the Afghan territory to that 
of Chinese Tibet. 

At the town of Gilgit we have a repro- 
duction in little of the valley of Srinagar. 
Its level is somewhat lower, and, though 
farther north by two degrees, it ripens 
such southern fruits as the pomegran- 
ate, etc. Its attractions will not, however, 
have full sway so long as the peace of 
the region remains precarious. The last 
attack from Yaghistan was signally re- 
pulsed in 1866. The practice of going 
armed Is still general, and travellers need 
an escort. Some of the villages resem- 
ble the casemates, mines and covered- 
ways of a fortress. The people are of 
the same family and religion with those 
over the border, their foes, although 
perhaps less hated by them than their 
nominal compatriots the Kashmiris and 
Dogras. The Dards are an active and 
proud people, fond of independence, 
with features distinctly Caucasian. 

Continuing our exploration of the up- 
per benches of the amphitheatre, we turn 
to the right and skirt the upper Indus, 
which runs for several hundred miles 
from south-east to north-west close along 
the southern foot of the Karakoram, or 
rather upon a “hip’”’ of the Roof of the 
World. Skard&G, on the left bank, was 
an independent capital down to 1840, 
and its aspect is still stormy in a polit- 
ical as in a climatic sense. The land 
looks like a petrified storm, the waves 
of granite and slate dotted sporadically 
with huts and microscopic bits of cul- 
ture. Only in a few of the deep valleys 
is Nature less inhospitable. The glaciers 
descend to an altitude of 13,500 feet, with 
an upward extent of twenty-five miles 
or more; cultivation, after a fashion, 
existing at their lower edge, and grass 
growing for a season of six or eight 
weeks much farther up. The Baltoro 
glacier leads up to a stupendous peak, 
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the second in height of all known ele- 
vations, but not yet dignified with a 
hame, being only labelled in the Indian 
Survey ‘“K. 2." Its height is 28,265 feet, 
or 687 less than Gaurisankar, the giant 
of mountains, a peak in the Eastern 
Himaliya. The summits next to K. 2 
are from 25,000 to 27,000 feet. Among 
them lies the pass of Mustagh, 18,300 
feet above tide, up to 1863 a high-road 
between India and Yarkand, practicable 
for but a few weeks of summer. The 
brief interval left by the snow the brig- 
ands have extinguished. 

After the abandonment of this pass, 
that of Karakoram, forty leagues east 
of it, became the principal route to Cen- 
tral Asia. The elevation is exactly the 
same. Of the five hundred and fifteen 
miles, divided into thirty-five marches, 
between Leh and Yarkand, a hundred 
and fifty traverse ice, naked rocks and 
precipices, wholly devoid of grass or fuel. 
Still farther east, in the extreme north- 
eastern angle of Ladakh and the Kash- 
muri states, a third route to Turkestan has 
been opened. It is longer than the oth- 
ers, but is practicable for near half the 
year, and can be traversed by horses and 
two-humped camels instead of yaks and 
ponies, as at the western crossings. On 
three stages only are wood and grass ab- 
sent. It ascends from the south overa 
plateau marked by salt or brackish lakes. 
It is difficult to say which of the three 
contestant empires, Russia, China and 
England, has easiest or least impracti- 
cable access to the coveted core of Asia. 

If the handful of Little Tibetans occu- 
py the gallery of the Kashmiri theatre, 
there are wells in it which go down 
to the level of the dress-circle. These 
lower levels have traits of culture—trees, 
grass, whitewashed brick or stone dwell- 
ings, and nunneries and religious monu- 
ments on the roadside and sometimes 
arching the road. All, high and low in 
rank and topography, are deeply pious, 
and devote the greater part of their wak- 
ing hours to muttering a supplicatory for- 
mula of six syllables, so far translatable 
by Christians only to the extent of its 


meaning something about the Deity and 
the lotus, 
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The trip from New York to Jummoo | many years hence the survivors of us 
is about as long in point of time as to | may be getting up Thanksgiving or 
California twenty-five years ago. As | Christmas reunions at the old home- 
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stead of the Aryan family. It will nev- | er hackneyed: Cook’s Personally Con- 


er be a hackneyed spot. It stands too | ducted will never permeate Kashmir. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
SHOR'T RECKONINGS MAKE LONG FRIENDS. 
Nv h\\ /, | T was the first 
hs of March, and 
aN a wild wind 
ii }, was hurrying 
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| fragments of 
white cloud 
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} val had taken 
My his. breakfast 
‘Mt in snatches, 
WAVY performing on 
his bell mean- 
(while. Em- 
ma had not 
<= brought his 
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much as come to be told that he wanted 
them. At last, despairing, he went out 
on the landing and shouted his request 
to her as she shuffled on some errand 
below. Turning to go back, he met 
Miss Lisle, who had just come down 
the stairs behind him. 

They stood for a moment exchanging 
trivial remarks. To them came a stout, 
fresh-colored, peculiarly innocent-look- 
ing old man, who went by with a beam- 
ing smile and a slight bow. 

‘“That’s Mr. Fordham,” said Judith: 
“T don’t think I ever saw him so close 
before.”’ 

‘“No: one hardly meets him from one 
week’s end to another. He is unusually 
late this morning.” 

He Zooks avery quiet, steady— Real- 
ly, one might take him for rather a nice 
old man.” 

Percival stared blankly at her, and 
then began to laugh: ‘‘ Well, Miss Lisle, 
I never heard a reputation blighted so 
completely by a complimentary sentence 
before.” 

Judith blushed a little: “But he isn't 
very nice, is he?” 


“IT don’t know about mzzce. I should 


* would not so 


say he was as steady and harmless an 
old fellow as ever lived. What do you 
mean ?”’ 

“Well,” Judith hesitated, “of course 
one has no business to judge any one 
without really knowing; but his staying 
out so late at night—” 

“So late at might?" Percival: ré- 
peated. 

“I suppose he has a latch-key general- 
ly. But one or two nights Iam sure Miss 
Bryant sat up to let him in. I heard 
them whispering: at least, I heard her. 
I don’t think that girl could even whis- 
per quietly.” 

“But there must be some mistake. 
Fordham comes in quite early, and very 
often he doesn’t go out at all in the even- 
ing.” 

‘He goes out later,” said Judith. 

“Indeed, no. I could time all his 
movements. His room is next to mine, 
and the wall is not so thick as I could 
wish. He snores sometimes.” 

‘“But—” she persisted, looking scared 
and white, yet what was Fordham to 
her ?—‘‘but I have heard him over and 
over again, Mr. Thorne. I can’t be mis- 
taken.” 

Percival was disconcerted too. He 
looked at the carpet, at his slippered 
feet—at anything but her face: “You 
have heard some one, I suppose: I don't 
know who comes in late. Not poor old 
Fordham.” He heard Emma on the 
stairs, and hurried to meet her. Com- 
ing back with his boots in his hand, he 
found Judith standing exactly as he had 
left her. 

“I’m sure I beg Mr. Fordham’s par- 
don,”’ she said with a smile. ‘‘One does 
make curious mistakes, certainly. That 
nice-looking old man!’’ And nodding 
farewell to young Thorne, she went 
away. 

He did not see her again for two days, 
though he watched anxiously for her. 
Bertie came in and out, and was much 
as usual. On the third evening, as Per- 
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cival was going up Stairs, she called after 
him: “ Mr. Thorne.” 

He turned eagerly. 

“You lent Bertie some money a day or 
two since?” 

Something in her voice or her look 
made Percival sure that Lisle had bor- 
rowed and spent it without her know- 
ledge, and that it was a trouble to her. 
After all, what did it matter? He would 
sell his watch and pay Mrs. Bryant. He 
could not deny Bertie’s debt, since she 
had found it out, but he could make 
light of it. So he nodded: “Yes, by the 
the way, I believe I did: he hadn't his 
purse or something.’ This in a tone of 
airy indifference. 

‘Tell me how much it was, please, 
and I'll pay it back.” Then he saw 
that her purse was open in her hand. 

‘Oh, it doesn’t matter,’’ Percival said: 
“don’t pay me off in such a quick, busi- 
ness-like way, Miss Lisle. I’m not the 
milkman, nor yet the washing. Bertie 
will settle with me one of these days.” 

‘Please tell me, Mr. Thorne. I mean 
to pay it: I must.” 

“Well, I'll ask him about it, then.”’ 

‘You know,” with a look of reproach 
and pleading. 

Percival could not deceive her, she 
looked so sorrowfully resolute. He met 
the glance of her gray eyes. ‘Two 
pounds,” he said; and was certain that 
she was relieved at the answer. 

‘Bertie wasn't sure it wasn’t two 
pounds ten.” 

‘On my honor, no. He asked me 
for a couple of sovereigns, and I took 
It literally.” 

“If you say so, I am sure. I didn’t 
doubt you: I only told you that you 
might understand why I asked.’ She 
put the money, a sovereign and two 
halves, into his unwilling hand. Then 
he understood her relief, for, looking 
down into the little sealskin purse, he 
saw that there was no more gold in it. 
The last ten shillings must have been 
counted out in silver, and he was not 
quite sure it would not have ended ina 
threepenny piece and some halfpence. 

“Now I am going to ask a favor,’ she 
said. “Don’t lend Bertie any more, 
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please. He has been used to spend 
just what he liked, and he doesn’t think, 
poor boy! And it is only wasted. Don’t 
let him have any more.” 

“But, Miss Lisle,’’ said Percival, ‘if 
your brother asks me do you mean that 
I am to say ‘No’ ?” 

‘Please, if you would. He mustn't 
be extravagant: we can't afford it. He 
can't pay you back, and if I lost any of 
my work—MIrs. Barton's lessons, for in- 
stance—I couldn't either.” 

‘You work to pay me/’’ exclaimed 
Percival aghast: ‘I won't hear of sucha 
thing. Miss Lisle, you mustn't! It’s be- 
tween Bertie and myself, and I shouldn’t 
be ruined if he didn't pay me till his ship 
comes home one of these days. Take it 
back, please, and he and I will arrange it.”’ 

She shook her head: ‘‘No: my broth- 
er’s debts are mine.”’ 

“Ah!” said Percival, with a swift, elo- 
quent glance. ‘Then let me be your 
creditor a little longer: I hardly know 
what it feels like, yet.” 

‘Since when has your ship come home, 
Mr. Thorne, that you can afford to be so 
generous?” 

The blood mounted to his forehead at 
her question, but he answered quickly: 
‘My ship has not come home. Perhaps 
if it had I should not dare to ask you to 
let me help you. I feel as if our poverty 
made us all nearer together.”’ 

‘Tt is not every one who would say so 
in your place,”’ Judith replied. “I am 
your debtor for those words. But we 
Lisles have wronged you too much al- 
ready: you shouldn't try to make the 
load heavier.” 

“Wronged me?” he faltered. 

‘Did you think I did not know? My 
father had your money and ruined you: 
deny itif you can! I suspected it, and 
lately I have been sure. Oh, if Bertie 
and I could pay you back! But mean- 
while he shall not borrow from you and 
waste your earnings on his silly whims. 
If you lend him any more you may try 
to hide it from me, but I shall find it out, 
and I will pay it—every farthing. I will 
find some way, if I have to sit up every 
night for a week and work my fingers to 
the bone.” 
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“God forbid!” said Percival. ‘‘ He shall 
have no more from me. But be generous, 
and promise me that if you should want 
help, such as my poverty can give, you 
will forget old times and come to me.” 

‘“No, I won't promise that. I will re- 
member them and come.”’ She caught 
his hand, pressed it one moment in her 
own, flung it from her and escaped. 

‘Judith!’ he called after her, but she 
was gone. 

Percival went into his own room. The 
money had come just in time, for his 
landlady’s weekly account was lying on 
the table. He looked at the three coins 
with lingering tenderness, and after a 
moment's hesitation he took one of them 
and vowed that he would never part with 
it. Yet in the midst of his ardent resolu- 
tion he smiled rather bitterly to think that 
it was not the sovereign, but one of the 
halves, he meant to keep forever. Pov- 
erty had taught him many lessons, and 
among them how to combine economy 
and sentiment. “If she had given me 
the ten shillings’ worth of silver, I sup- 
pose I should have saved the threepen- 
ny bit!’ he said to himself as he locked 
his little remembrance in his desk. 

A couple of days later, as he was walk- 
ing home with Bertie, they passed three 
or four men who were sauntering idly 
along, and Thorne felt sure that his 
companion received and returned a si- 
lent glance of recognition. He glanced 
over his shoulder at them, and disliked 
their look exceedingly. ‘‘Do you know 
who those fellows were we passed just 
now ?” he said. 

Bertie looked back: “One is the broth- 
er of a man in our choir.” 

‘Hm! I wouldn't have one of them 
for my brother at any price,” said Per- 
cival, The matter dropped, but he could 
not forget it. He fancied that there was 
a slight change in Bertie himself —that 
the boy’s face was keener and haggard, 
and there was an anxious expression in 
his eyes. But he owned frankly that he 
was not at all sure that he should have 
noticed anything if his suspicions had 
not been previously aroused. 

‘““Come in this evening,” said Bertie 
when they went up stairs. He leant 
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against the door of Percival's room, 
and as his friend hesitated he called 
to his sister: ‘‘ Here, Judith! tell Thorne 
to come and have some tea with us: 
they've let his fire out, and his room is 
as warm and cheerful as a sepulchre.”’ 

“Do you think I order other people 
about as I do you?” she replied.—“ Will 
you come, Mr. Thorne? I can, at any 
rate, promise you a fire and a welcome.”’ 

When she met him she was quite calm, 
tranquil and clear-eyed. Do the ripples 
of the summer sea recall that distant line, 
the supreme effort of wind and tide some 
stormy night? Percival would have 
thought that it had been all a dream 
but for the little coin which that wave 
had flung at his feet for a remembrance. 
And he had called after her “Judith !’’ 
The tide had ebbed, and he did not 
even think of her as other than Miss 
Lisle. Had she heard him that even- 
ing? He would almost have hoped not, 
but that twilight moment seemed so far 
away that it must be absurd to link it 
with his every-day life. 

Apparently, she and Bertie were on 
their usual footing. Did the young fel- 
low know of that absurd mistake about 
old Fordham? Did Percival really de- 
tect a shade of dim apprehension on Ju- 
dith Lisle’s face, as if she hid an unspo- 
ken fear? As Bertie leant forward and 
the lamplight shone on his clearly-cut 
features, Percival was more than ever 
certain of the change in him. Could his 
sister fail to see it? 

 Bertie,’’ she said when they had fin- 
ished their tea and were standing round 
the fire— Bertie, I'm afraid you have 
lost one of your pupils.”’ 

He had his elbow on the chimney- 
piece, his hand hung loosely open, and 
his eyes were fixed upon the leaping 
flames. When Judith spoke he looked 
up inquiringly. 

“Miss Nash—Emmeline Nash,” said 
Judith. 

Percival happened to be looking at the 
fire too, and he suddenly saw Bertie’s fin- 
gers drawn quickly up. But the young 
master spoke very composedly indeed: 
“Emmeline Nash—why? Has anything 
happened ?” 
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‘“‘No: only Mr. Nash has given in at 
last, and says she may go home at Eas- 
ter for good.—She is older than any of 
the other pupils, Mr. Thorne: in fact, 
she is not treated as a pupil. But her 
father is—’’ 

‘“An old fossil,’’ said Bertie. 

‘Well !—interested in fossils and that 
sort of thing, and a widower; so there 
has not been much of a home for her, 
and he always fancied she was better at 
school. But school can't last for ever.” 

‘‘Happiest time of one’s life!’’ Bertie 
ejaculated. 

“Oh! do you think so?” said Judith 
doubtfully. 

“Not at all. But I believe it is the 
right thing to say.” 

‘Stupid boy !—And as she will very 
soon be twenty, I really think she ought 
not to be kept there any longer.”’ 

“Of course Miss Nash is delighted,”’ 
said Percival. 

‘Yes, but hardly as much so as I ex- 
pected. One’s castles in the air don't 
look quite the same when one is close 
to them. I am afraid her home-life 
won't be very bright.” 

“Perhaps she will make it brighter,”’ 
said Thorne. “What is she like? Is 
she pretty ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Bertie. 

Judith smiled: “One has to qualify all 
one’s adjectives for her. She is nice-ish, 
pretty-ish: I doubt if she is as much as 
clever-ish."’ 

‘“No need for her to be any more,” 
Bertie remarked. “Didn't Miss Craw- 
ford say she would come in for a lot of 
money—some of her mother’s—when 
she was one-and-twenty ?” 

‘Yes, five or six hundred a year.”’ 

“That's why he has kept her at school, 
I suppose—afraid she should take up with 
a curate, very likely.” 

“Mr. Nash is very rich too, and she is 
an only child,” said Judith, ignoring Ber- 
tie’s remark. “But I think it has been 
hard on Emmeline.” 

‘Well, I’m sorry she is going,’ said 
Lisle —‘‘ very sorry.”’ 

‘Is she such a promising pupil?” 
Thorne inquired. 


“She's a nice girl,” said Bertie, ‘but 
Vor. XXII.—19 
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a promising pupil— O Lord!" He flew 
to the piano, played an air in a singular- 
ly wooden manner, and then dragged it 
languidly, yet laboriously, up and down 
the keys. “Variations, you perceive.” 
After a little more of this treatment the 
unfortunate melody grew very lame in- 
deed, and finally died of exhaustion. 
“That’s Miss Emmeline Nash,” said 
Bertie, spinning round on the music- 
stool and confronting Percival. 

“It is very like Emmeline’s style of 
playing,” Judith owned. 

“Of course it is. Let’s have some- 
thing else for a change.” And turning 
back to the piano, he began to sing. 
Then he called Judith to come and take 
her turn. She sang well, and Percival, 
by the fireside, noted the young fellow’s 
evident pride in her performance, and 
admired the pair. (Any one else might 
have admired the three, for Thorne’s 
grave, foreign-looking face was just the 
fitting contrast to the Lisles’ fair, clear 
features. The morbid depression of a 
couple of months earlier had passed, 
and left him far more like the Percival 
of Brackenhill. Poverty surrounded the 
friends and dulled their lives, but as yet 
it was only a burden, not a blight.) 

‘You sing,” said Bertie, looking back. 
‘‘I remember you were great at some of 
those old songs. I'll play for you: what 
shall it be ?”’ 

‘“T’m sure J hardly know,” said Perci- 
val, coming forward. 

“Let's have ‘Shall I, wasting in de- 
spair,'"’ Lisle suggested. “It has been 
going in my head all this morning.” He 
played a few notes. 

“No, no!’’ the other exclaimed hur- 
riedly —“‘not that.’’ Too well he re- 
membered the tender devotion of more 
than a year before: 

If she love me, this believe, 

I will die ere she shall grieve. 
Sissy and Brackenhill rose before him— 
the melancholy orchard-walk, the little 
hands which lay in his on that Novem- 
ber day. He felt a dull pain, yet what 
could he do? what could he have done? 
There was a terrible mistake somewhere, 
but he could not say where. If he had 
married Sissy, would it not have been 
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there? He woke up suddenly. Young 
Lisle was speaking, and Judith was say- 
ing, ‘‘Let Mr. Thorne choose.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” said Percival. 
“Shall it be ‘ Drink to me only with thine 
eyes’ ?” 

He sang it well. His voice was strong 
and full, and the sweet old - fashioned 
courtesy of compliment suited him ex- 
actly. The last word had scarcely left his 
lips when the door opened, and Emma 
showed in Mr. Clifton of St. Sylvester's. 

The clergyman came forward, black- 
coated, smooth-shaven, with watchful 
glances which seemed ever looking out 
for that lay co-operation we hear so much 
of now. Lisle looked over his shoulder 
and sprang up to receive him. The vis- 
itor tried to get his umbrella and two or 
three books into the hand which already 
held his hat, and one little volume fell 
to the floor. Percival picked it up and 
smoothed the pages. “Mr. Thorne— 
Mr. Clifton,’ said the young organist 
as the book was restored to its owner. 
Percival bowed gravely, and Mr. Clifton 
did not shake hands, as he would have 
done if the young man’s manner had 
been less reserved. He was lavish of 
such greetings. A clergyman might 
shake hands with any one. 

“T’ll not detain you long, Lisle,” he 
said. ‘But I wanted to speak to you 
about the choir - practice to - morrow.” 
And there ensued a little business-talk 
between parson and organist. Judith 
took up a bit of work and Percival leant 
against the chimney - piece. Presently 
Lisle went back to the piano and tried 
over a hymn-tune which Mr, Clifton had 
brought. The clergyman stood solemn- 
ly by. “I met Gordon a few minutes 
ago,’ he said. “ He was with his brother 
and some other men of the same stamp. 
If he mixes himself up with that set, he 
must go.” 

‘You'll miss him in the choir, Mr. 
Clifton,’’ said Bertie. 

‘“He must choose between such asso- 
ciates and the choir,’ the other replied. 
The words were moderate enough, but 
the tone was austere. 

“Especially at Easter,’’ said Bertie, 
still playing. 
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“What of that?’ demanded the oth- 
er. “I would rather have no choir at 
St. Sylvester's than have men in it 
whose way of life during the week made 
a mockery of the praises they sang on 
Sundays.” 

He spoke in a low voice, and Bertie’s 
playing partially covered the conversa- 
tion. “ Perhaps, Mr. Clifton, if Gordon un- 
derstood how much you disapproved—” 
the young organist began. 

‘Gordon ? Gordon ? it isn’t only Gor- 
don who should understand. Every one 
should understand my feeling on such a 
subject without my having to explain it. 
But I won’t keep you any longer now: 
it is getting late. Remember, seven 
o'clock to-morrow evening.” And with 
a polite remark or two to the others Mr. 
Clifton bowed himself out, with Bertie 
in attendance. The procession of two 
might have been more dignified if the 
organist had not made a face at Judith 
and Percival as he went out at the door, 
and if he had not danced a fantastic but 
noiseless dance on the landing behind 
the incumbent of St. Sylvester's, who was 
feeling feebly in the dim light for the top 
step of Mrs. Bryant's staircase. 

“Is anything the matter with Mr. Clif- 
ton?’ Judith asked when the boy came 
back and executed another war-dance 
all round the room. ‘He didn’t seem 
pleased, I thought.”’ 

Bertie brought himself up with a grand 
flourish opposite the arm-chair, and sank 
into it: ‘Bless you, no! there’s nothing 
the matter with him. Tumbled out of 
bed the wrong side this morning—that’s 
all. He does sometimes.’ 

“Might have got over that by this time 
of night, one would think,”’ said Percival, 
looking at his watch. 

“Hold hard! you aren’t going yet?” 
exclaimed Bertie, bounding up.—" Here, 
Judith, let’s have another song to take 
the taste of old Clifton out of our mouths. 
Whatever possessed him to come here 
to-night ?”’ 

They had two or three songs instead 
of one, and then Percival went off. Ju- 
dith put her work away, shut up the piano 
and laid Bertie’s music straight. He stood 
meanwhile with his back to the dying fire, 
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idly chinking some money which he had | lost in thought. Presently, his half-crown 
taken from his waistcoat-pocket, a half- | went spinning in the air: he caught it 
crown and two or three shillings. His | dexterously—heads. Bertie half smiled 
brows were drawn down as if he were | to himself, as who should say, “ Well, if 
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Destiny will have it so, what am I that I 
should resist it ?”’ 

It is very well to toss up if you have 
already come to a decision which you 
cannot quite justify. Should the verdict 
be adverse, it is no worse than it was be- 
fore, for if you have really made up your 
mind so trivial an accident will not stop 
you. It may even be your duty to show 
that you attach no superstitious import- 
ance to it. And, on the other hand, if 
chance favors you, some of your bur- 
den of responsibility is transferred to 
the shoulders of Fate. 

So Bertie smiled, pocketed his half- 
crown, kissed his sister and went off to 
his own room, whistling on his way 
thither with peculiar distinctness and 
perseverance. 

Nearly an hour later two figures stood 
by the dim light in the passage and con- 
versed in whispers: 

“Now, my charming Lydia, how about 
that key ?”’ 

“Tl ‘charming Lydia’ you!’’ was the 
reply. “I lke your impudence!”’ 

“IT know youdo. You shall have some 
more when I’ve time to spare. But now 
I must really be off. Get me the key, 
there’s a dear girl.”’ 

“T can’t, then. If you want a latch- 
key, why don’t you go to ma and say so 
likeaman? There itis, and you'd have 
it directly.” 

“O most unreasonable Lydia! How 
many times must I explain to you that 
that wouldn't do, because your ma, while 
she possesses many of the charms, is not 
quite exempt from the weakness of her 
sex: in short, Lydia, she talks.” 

‘Well, what then? If I were a man 
I wouldn't be afraid of my sister. I'd be 
my own master.” 

“So will I,”’ said Bertie Lisle. 

‘‘And I'd say what I meant right out. 
I would!’ 

“If you knew there’d be a fuss, and 
people anxious about you, would you?” 
He yawned. “No: I'll be my own mas- 
ter, but I like to do things quietly.”’ 

“I don’t care so much about that,” 
said Lydia, whose feelings were less 
delicate. To struggle openly for an 
avowed object seemed to her the most 
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natural thing in the world, and she 
would have preferred her independence 
to be conspicuous. She did not under- 
stand that with men of Bertie’s stamp it 
is not the latch-key itself, but the unsus- 
pected latch-key, which confers the lib- 
erty they love. 

‘““Well?’’ said he. ‘Am I to stay here 
all night ?”’ 

‘That's just what you'd betterdo. You 
won't get any good out of that lot; and 
so I tell you. You'll lose your money 
and get into nasty drinking ways: don’t 
you go there any more.” 

“Upon my word, Lydia, you preach 
as well as old Clifton does.” 

“And do you just as much good, I 
dare say.” 

‘“Justas much. You've hit it exactly.” 

“IT thought so. You aren't the sort to 
take any heed. One may preach and 
preach—”’ 

‘‘How well you understand me! No, 
as you say, I am not the sort to get any 
good from preaching. You are quite 
right, Lydia: my character requires kind- 
ness, sympathy and a latch-key—espe- 
cially requires a latch-key.”’ 

“Especially requires a fiddlestick !’’ 
said Lydia; and, disregarding his smil- 
ing ‘‘Not at all,” she went on in an in- 
jured tone: ‘‘There’s ma worrying over 
accounts, and likely to worry for the next 
hour. How am Ito get a key from un- 
der her very nose?” 

Lisle seemed to reflect: “Old Ford- 
ham doesn't have one, I suppose.” 

‘Gracious! No, not he! If you gave 
him one he’d drop it as if it was red hot. 
He thinks they’re wicked.” 

There was a pause, but after a few 
moments there stole through the si- 
lence a sweetly insinuating voice: “Then, 
Lydia—” 

Lydia half turned away and put up 
her left shoulder. 

“Then, Lydia, I suppose you would- 
n’'t—" 

“You'd better keep on supposing I 
wouldn't.” 

“Can't suppose such cruelty for more 
than a moment—can't really. No, hs- 
ten to me’’—this with a change of voice: 
“IT must go out this evening. Upon my 
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soul, it’s important. I’m in a fix, Lydia. 
I’ve not breathed a word to any one else, 
and wouldn't for worlds, but you'll not 
let it out, I know. If I’m lucky enough 
to get out of the scrape to-night, I'll 
never get into it again, I can tell you.” 

“You will,” said Lydia. 

“IT swear J won't. And if not—’ 

“Well? if not?” 

‘“Why, I must try another plan to get 
free. I sha’n't like it, but I must. But 
there'll be a row, and I shall have to go 
away. I'd a good deal rather not.” 

‘“What sort of plan?’ she asked cu- 
riously. 

‘* Desperate,’ he answered, and shook 
his head. 

‘“What is it?’ Her eyes were widely 
opened in excitement and alarm. ‘You 
ain’t going to be driven to forge some- 
thing, like people in novels? Or—or— 
it isn’t a big robbery, is it? Oh, you 
wouldn't!” 

The face opposite looked so smiling 
and candid and innocent that it made 
the words she had hazarded an obvious 
absurdity, even to herself, as soon as 
she had uttered them. 

‘“Why not a murder?” said Lisle. “I 
think it shall be a murder. Upon my 
word, you're complimentary! No, no, 
I don’t mean to try my hand at any of 
them.’’ She smiled, relieved. ‘But I 
must go out to-night. Lydia, will you 
let me in once more?” 

‘Once more? You won't ask again ?”’ 

“Never again.” 

There was a pause: “Didn't you say 
that last time ?” 

‘Lydia, you are the unkindest girl—”’ 

‘* Well, then, I will.” 

‘No, you are the kindest.” 

‘Just this once more. Mind, you tap 
very gently, and I'll be awake. But do 
be careful. It frightens me so!” 

When the house was full of lodgers 
the Bryants stowed themselves away in 
any odd corners. At this time Lydia 
occupied a large cupboard—by courtesy 
called a small room—close to their stuffy 
little back parlor. Lisle would go to the 
yard behind the house, which was com- 
mon to two or three besides No. 13, and 
with one foot on a projecting bit of brick- 
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work could get his hand on the sill and 
make his signal. 

‘Some day the police ll take you for 
a burglar,’’ said Lydia encouragingly. 
“Well, go and enjoy yourself.” 

‘It zs a shame to keep you up so long, 
isn't it? What do you do all the time, 
eh, Lydia?” 

“Sit in the dark, mostly, and think 
what a fool I'm making of myself.” 

“Don't do that. Think how good you 
are toa poor fellow introuble. That will 
be better—won’t it? But I must be off. 
Good-bye, you kind Lydia.”’ 

He stooped forward and kissed her, 
taking her hands in his. He found it 
convenient to pay his debt in this coin, 
his creditor being passably pretty. Not 
that Bertie had any taste for indiscrim- 
inate kissing. Had he had five thou- 
sand a year, and had Lydia rendered 
him a service, he would have recom- 
pensed her with some of his superfluous 
gold. But as he only had his salary as 
organist and what he could make by 
giving music-lessons, he paid her with 
kisses instead. He had no particular 
objection, and was it not his duty to be 
economical, for Judith’s sake as well as 
his own? 

“Go along with you!”’ said Lydia; and 
the young man, who had achieved his 
purpose and had no reason for prolong- 
ing the interview, stole laughingly down 
stairs, waving a farewell as he vanished 
round the corner. Lydia stood as if she 
were rooted to the ground, listening in- 
tently. She heard the door opened very 
gently and closed with infinite precau- 
tions. She still stood till she had count- 
ed a hundred under her breath, and 
then, judging that Mrs. Bryant had not 
been disturbed by his stealthy exit, she 
went down to fasten it. She was pre- 
pared with an answer if she should be 
caught in the act, but she was glad to get 
away undetected, for an excuse which is 
perfectly satisfactory at the time may be 
very unsatisfactory indeed when viewed 
by the light of later events. So Lydia 
rejoiced when she found herself safe in 
her own room, though she pursued her 
usual train of meditation in that refuge. 
She appraised Lisle’s gratitude and kisses 
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pretty accurately, and was angry with her- 
self that she should care to have them, 
knowing that they were worthless. Yet 
as she sat there she said his name to her- 
self, ‘“‘ Bertie,’’ as she had heard his sis- 
ter call him. And she knew well that it 
was pleasant to her to be thrilled by Ber- 
tie’s eyes and lips, pleasant to feel Bertie’s 
soft palms and slim strong fingers press- 
ing those hands of hers, on which she 
had just been trying experiments with 
anew wash. Lydia looked thoughtfully 
into her looking-glass and took her re- 
flection into her confidence. “Ain't you 
a silly ?’’ she said to the phantom which 
fingered its long curl and silently moved 
its lips. ‘Oh, you are!” said the girl, 
‘‘and there’s no denying it.” She shook 
her head, and her vzs-@-vzs shook its head 
in the dim dusk, as much as to say, “No 
more a fool than you are yourself, Lyd- 
ia.."”—-‘‘Nobody could be,” said Lydia 
moodily. 

She did not deem it prudent to keep 
her light burning very late, and she had 
a long vigil before the signal came, the 
three soft taps at her window. She was 
prepared for it. Every sound had grown 
painfully distinct to her anxious ears, and 
she had been almost certain that she 
knew Lisle’s hurried yet stealthy step as 
he turned into the yard. She crept to 
the door and opened it, her practised 
hand recognizing the fastenings in the 
dark. The light from the strect-lamp 
just outside fell on Bertie’s white face. 
“What luck?” she asked in a whisper. 

“Curse the luck!’ heanswered: “every- 
thing went against me from first to last.” 

“T told you so,” she whispered, closing 
the door. ‘Didn't I say that?’ 

“Don't! there’s a good girl,” said Ber- 
tie softly, somewhere in the shadows. 

Lydia was silent, and shot the bolts very 
skilfully. But the key made a little grat- 
ing noise as she turned it, and the two 
stood for a moment holding their breath. 

‘All right,’’ said Lisle after a pause. 

“It’s late,’’ said Lydia. He could not 
deny it. ‘You must take your boots off 
before you go up,” she continued. “And 
do be careful.” 

He obeyed. ‘‘Good-night,”’ he whis- 
pered. ‘You'll see that girl calls me in 
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good time to-morrow? I feelasif I should 
sleep for a century or so."” He yawned 
wearily: “I wish I could.”’ 

“J ain't to be sleepy, I suppose: why 
should I be?” she answered, but added 
hurriedly, ‘“‘No, no, you shall be called 
all right.” 

‘You good girl!” whispered Lisle, and 
he went noiselessly away. A dim gas- 
light burned halfway up the stairs and 
guided him to his room. He had only 
to softly open and close his door, and 
all was well. Judith had not been awa- 
kened by the catlike steps of the man who 
was not old Fordham. She had fallen 
asleep very happily, with a vague sense 
of hopefulness and well-being. She had 
no idea that Bertie had just flung him- 
self on his bed to snatch a little rest, with 
a trouble on his mind which, had she 
known it, would have effectually banish- 
ed sleep from her eyes, and a hope of 
escape which would have nearly broken 
her heart. Her burden had been laid 
aside for a few hours, and through her 
dreams there ran a golden thread of 
melody, the unconscious remembrance 
of that evening’s songs and music. 


CHAPTER XL. 
BERTIE AT THE ORGAN. 


BERTIE was duly called, and came down 
the next morning punctually enough, but 
somewhat wearyand pale. A slight head- 
ache was supposed to account for his 
looks. Lydia complained of the same 
thing over her breakfast of bacon down 
stairs, But Fate was partial, for Bertie's 
marble pallor and the faint shadow be- 
neath his eyes were utterly unlike poor 
Lydia's dull complexion and heavy, red- 
rimmed cyclids. She was conscious of 
this injustice, and felt in a dim way that 
she had proved herself capable of one 
of those acts of self-devotion which are 
the more admirable that they are sure 
not to be admired. But the longer she 
thought of it the more she felt that this 
noble deed was not one to be repeated. 
One must set bounds to one’s heroism. 
“I can't go on losing my beauty-sleep 
in this fashion,” said Lydia to herself, 
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‘“*T do look such a horrid fright the next 
day.” 

When Judith had gone to Standon 
Square, Bertie yawned, stretched him- 
self, got out his little writing - case and 
sat down to write a letter. He spent 
some time over it, erasing and interlin- 
ing, balancing himself on two legs of his 
chair, while he looked for stray words on 
the ceiling or murmured occasional sen- 
tences to judge of the effect. At last it 
was finished, and, being copied in a 
dashing hand, looked very spontaneous 
indeed. ‘I think that ought to do it,” 
he said to himself as he smoked his pipe, 
glancing over the pages: “I think it w2d/ 
do it.’’ He smiled in the pride of tri- 
umphant authorship, but presently there 
came a line between his brows and a 
puzzled expression to his face: “I'll be 
shot if I know how it is to be managed 
afterward. People do it, but how? I 
wonder if Thorne knows? If law is at 
all catching, a year of that musty office 
must have given him a touch of it.’ 
Lisle considered the matter for a few 
minutes, and then shrugged his shoul- 
ders: ‘‘It won't do, I’m afraid. I dare- 
n't try him. I’m never quite clear how 
much he sees and understands, nor what 
he would do. And Gordon? No.’’ There 
was another reverie. Finally, he arose, 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe and 
stretched himself once more: “I've got 
to depend on myself, it seems to me. I 
must set my wits to work and astonish 
them all. But oh, if yawning were but 
a lucrative employment, how easily I 
could make money and be quit of the 
whole affair!” 

Bertie took a great interest in his per- 
sonal appearance, and was frank and 
unaffected in his consciousness of his 
good looks. He caught a glimpse of 
his reflection in the bottle-green mirror, 
and stopped short in considerable anx- 
iety. ‘‘ Brain-work and these late hours 
don’t suit me,”’ he said. “Good Heav- 
ens! I look quite careworn. Well, it 
may pass for the effect of a gradually 
breaking heart: why not?” 

A glance at his watch roused him to 
sudden activity. He carefully burnt ev- 


ery scrap of his original manuscript, feel- | 
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ing sure that Lydia would read his letter if 
she hadthe chance. He looked lenient- 
ly on this little weakness of hers. ‘‘ Very 
happy to afford you what little amuse- 
ment I can in the general way,” he so- 
liloquized as he directed an envelope, 
“but I really can’t allow you to read this 
letter, Lydia my dear.” Apparently, he 
was in a distrustful mood, for, after hesi- 
tating a moment, he got some wax and 
sealed it with a ring he wore. Then, 
putting it carefully in his pocket, he toss- 
ed a few sheets of blotted music - paper 
on the table, left his writing-case wide 
open, took his hat anda roll of music, 
and went out in the direction of St. Syl- 
vester’s, trying to work out his problem 
as he walked. He was not, however, so 
deep in thought that he had no eyes for 
the passers-by, and his attention was sud- 
denly attracted by a servant-girl dawd- 
ling along the opposite pavement. He 
watched her keenly, but furtively, as if 
to make quite sure, and when she turn- 
ed down a side street he followed, and 
speedily overtook her. 

“This is lucky!’ he ejaculated. ‘I 
didn’t expect to see you, Susan. What 
are you doing here?” 

She was a slight, plain girl, with a fair- 
ly intelligent face whose expression was 
doubtful. Sometimes it showed a will- 
ingness to please, oftener it was sullen, 
now and then merely thoughtful. Just 
at this moment, as she looked up at the 
young organist, it was crafty and greedy. 
“I’m taking a note,’ she said. ‘Miss 
Crawford’s always a-sending me with 
notes or something.” 

‘You don’t mind being sent with notes, 
do you?” said Bertie blandly. 

‘That’s as may be,” the girl answered. 

“T should have thought it was pleas- 
ant work. At any rate, it’s as easy to 
take two as one, isn’t it?” 

‘I have to take ’’em, ’cause I'm paid 
to, you see, easy or not.” 

‘Oh, of course you ought to be paid.” 
His fingers were in his waistcoat-pocket, 
and some coins that chinked agreeably 
were transferred to her hand, together 
with the sealed letter. ‘‘ You've saved 
me a walk to Standon Square,”’ he said. 

The girl laughed, looking down at 
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her money: “It wouldn’t have hurt 
you, I dare say. You oughtn’t to make 
much of a walk there. How about an 
answer ?”’ 

‘Oh, I shall get an answer when I come 
to-morrow.’ He nodded acareless fare- 
well, and went a little out of his way to 
avoid Gordon’s brother, who was visible 
in the distance. 

Susan turned the missive over in her 
hand. “It’s sealed tight enough,” she 
remarked to herself. **What did he want 
to do that for?” She eyed it discontent- 
edly: “I hate such suspicious ways. 
Wouldn't there be a flare-up if I just 
handed it over to the old maid? I 
won't, though, for she’s give me warn- 
ing, and he’s a deal more free with his 
money than she’d ever be—stingy old 
cat! But wouldn't there be a flare-up? 
My!” And Susan, who had an ungrat- 
ified taste for the sensational, looked at 
the address and smiled to think of the 
power she possessed. 

Before she slipped the letter into her 
pocket she sniffed doubtfully at the en- 
velope, and tossed her head in scorn: 
“T thought so! Smells of tobacco.”’ It 
was true, for Lisle, as we know, had 
smoked while he revised his composi- 
tion. “If I were a young man going 
a-courting I'd scent my letters with rose 
or something nice, and I’d write ’em on 
pink paper—I would!’ Susan reflected. 
But Lisle was wiser. There is no per- 
fume for a young ladies’ school like a 
whiff of cigar-smoke. To that prim, 
half convent-like seclusion, where man- 
ners are being formed and the proprieties 
are strictly observed, it comes as a pleas- 
ant suggestion of something worldly and 
masculine, just a little wicked and alto- 
gether delightful. 

So Lisle went on his way to St. Syl- 
vester’s, lighter of heart for having met 
Susan and got rid of the letter. While 
it was still in his pocket nothing was ab- 
solutely settled, in spite of that half-crown 
which had represented inexorable Destiny 
the night before. But now that it was 
gone, further thought about it was hap- 
pily unnecessary, and honor forbade him 
to draw back. It was true, however, that 
he was still face to face with the difficulty 
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which had been in his mind when he met 
his messenger so conveniently. 

He caught a street Arab, and prom- 
ised him twopence if he would come 
and blow for him while he practised. 
But he began by playing absently and 
carelessly, for since the letter had been 
despatched his problem had become in- 
finitely more urgent, and it thrust itself 
between him and the music. His fingers 
roved dreamily over the keys, his eyes 
wandered, as if in spite of himself, to the 
east end of the church. All at once he 
came out with an impatient ‘How do 
people manage it?’ and he finished the 
muttered question with a strong word 
and a big chord. 

A moment more, and his face is illu- 
minated with the inward light of a sud- 
den idea. He lets his hands lie where 
they happen to be, he sits there with 
parted lips and startled eyes. The idea 
is almost too wonderful, too simple, too 
obvious, and yet— “By Jove!” says 
Bertie, under his breath. 

His street Arab means to earn his 
twopence, and in spite of the silence he 
pumps away in a cheerful and conscien- 
tious manner till he shall be bidden to 
stop. The organ protests in a long and 
dolorous note, and startles the musician 
from his reverie. Forthwith he begins 
to play a stirring march, and the re- 
joicing chords arise and rush and crowd 
beneath his fingers. Has he indeed 
found the solution of his great perplex- 
ity? Apparently he thinks so. He 
seems absolutely hurried along in tri- 
umph on these waves of jubilant har- 
mony. A ray of pale March sunlight 
falls on his forehead and shines on his 
hair as he tosses his head in the quick- 
ening excitement of the moment. His 
headache is gone, his weariness is gone. 
The notes seem to gather like bands 
of armed men and rush victoriously 
through the aisles. But even as he 
plays he laughs to himself, a boyish, 
happy laugh, for this great idea which 
is to help him out of all his difficulties 
is not only a great idea, but a great 
joke. And the march rings louder yet, 
for with every note he plays his thought 
grows clearer to his mind, plainer and 
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more feasible. There is a gay audacity 
about the laugh which lingers in Ber- 
tie’s eyes and on his lips, as if Dan Cu- 
pid himself had just been there, whis- 
pering some choice scheme of roguish 
knavery, some artful artlessness, into 
the young man’s ear. Bertie does not 
acknowledge that his inspiration has 
come in such a questionable fashion. 
He says to himself, “It will do: I feel 
it will do. Isn’t it providential? Just 
when I was in despair!’ This is a more 
suitable sentiment for an organist, no 
doubt, for what possible business can 
Dan Cupid have at St. Sylvester's? 
Louder and louder yet pours the great 
stream of music; and that is a joke too, 
for Lisle feels as if he were shouting his 
secret to the four winds, and yet keep- 
ing it locked in his inmost soul, taking 
the passers-by into his confidence in the 
most open-hearted fashion, and laugh- 
ing at them in his sleeve. But the mu- 
sician is exhausted at last, and the end 
comes with a thundering crash of chords. 

“Here, boy—here’s sixpence for you: 
you may be off. We've done enough for 
to-day, and may go home to Bellevue 
street.’ But it seems to Bertie Lisle, as 
he picks up his roll of music and comes 
down the aisle, that Bellevue street too 
is only a joke now. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
WHERE THERE’S A WILL THERE’S A WAY. 


APRIL had come, and the best of the 
year was beginning with a yellow dawn 
of daffodils. The trees stood stern and 
wintry, but there were little leaves on 
the honeysuckles and the hawthorn 
hedges, glad outbursts of song among 
the branches, and soft, shy caresses in 
the air. Sissy Langton, riding into 
Fordborough, was delicately beautiful 
as spring itself. She missed her squire 
of an earlier April, and his absence 
- made an underlying sadness in her ra- 
diant eyes which had the April charm. 
That day her glance and smile had an 
especial brightness, partly because spring 
had come, and, though countless springs 
have passed away, each comes with the 
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old yet ever-fresh assurance that it will 
make all things new; partly because it 
was her birthday, and while we are yet 
young there is a certain joy of royalty 
which marks our birthday mornings; 
but most of all because that day gave 
her the power to satisfy a desire which 
had lain hidden in her heart through 
the long winter months. 

It was the Fordborough market-day, 
and already, though it was but eleven 
o'clock, the little town was waking up. 
Sissy, followed by Mrs. Middleton’s staid 
servant, rode straight to the principal 
street and stopped at Mr. Hardwicke’s 
office. Young Hardwicke, reading the 
paper in his room, was surprised when 
a clerk announced that Miss Langton 
was at the door asking for his father. 
He forgot the sporting intelligence in 
an instant: ‘ Well, isn’t my father in?” 

No: Mr. Hardwicke went out about 
twenty minutes earlier, and did not say 
when he should be back. They had told 
Miss Langton, and she said, ‘‘ Perhaps 
Mr. Henry—” 

Mr. Henry was off like a shot. He 
found Sissy on her horse at the door, 
looking pensively along the street, as 
if she were studying the effect of dusky 
red on palest blue—chimney-pots against 
the April sky. 

“So Mr. Hardwicke is out ?”’ she said 
when they had shaken hands. “I’m so 
sorry! I wanted him so particularly.” 

“Is itimportant? Are you ina great 
hurry ?”’ said Henry. ‘‘He won't be long, 
or he would certainly have left word— 
on a market-day especially. Could you 
come in and wait a little while?” he sug- 
gested. ‘I suppose I shouldn't do as 
well ?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Sissy, looking a 
little doubtfully at the tall, fresh-color- 
ed young fellow, who smiled frankly in 
reply. 

“Oh, it isn’t at all likely,” said Mr. 
Henry with delightful candor. ‘ The gov- 
ernor can’t, for the life of him, under- 
stand how I make so many blunders. 
I've a special talent that way, I suppose, 
but I don’t know how I came by it.” 

“Then perhaps it had better be Mr. 
Hardwicke. If it were a waltz, now—”’ 
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“But it isn't a waltz: 
Do you 


and she laughed. 
it is something very important. 
know anything about wills ?”’ 

He looked up in sudden apprehension : 
“Is it about a will? Mrs. Middleton's? 
Is anything the matter ?”’ 

“No, it isn't Aunt Middleton’s: it’s 
mine,’’ was the composed reply. But 
seeing relief, and almost amusement, on 
his face, she added hastily, ‘I caz make 
a will, can't I? I’m twenty-one, you 
know: it’s my birthday to-day.” 

“Then I wish you many happy re- 
turns of the day.” 

“Thank you, but can I make a will ?” 

“Of course you can make a will.” 

‘““A will that will be good?” Sissy in- 
sisted, still speaking in the low tone she 
had adopted when she began to explain 
the object of her visit. ‘‘Can I make it 
here and now?" 

‘*Not on horseback, I think,” said 
Hardwicke with a smile. ‘You would 
be tired of sitting here while we took 
down all your instructions. It isn’t very 
quick work making ladies’ wills. They 
generally leave no end of legacies. I 
suppose they are so good they don't 
forget anybody.” 

‘‘Mine won't be like that: mine will 
be very short,” Sissy said. ‘And I sup- 
pose I am not good, for I shall forget al- 
most everybody in it.” She laughed as 
she said it, yet something in her voice 
struck Hardwicke as curiously earnest. 
“T will come in, I think, and tell you 
about it,”’ she went on, “I want to make 
it to-day.” 

‘‘To-day ?”” he repeated as he helped 
her to dismount. 

“Yes. I'l tell you,” said Sissy, enter- 
ing his room, “and you'll tell Mr. Hard- 
wicke, won't you? I'll get the Elliotts 
to give me some luncheon, and then I 
can come here again between two and 
three. I shall have to sign it, or some- 
thing, sha’n’t I? Do tell your father I 
want it all to be finished to-day.” 

“TH tell him.” 

“Tell him it’s my birthday, so of 
course I must do just as I please and 
have everything I want to-day. I don't 
know whether that’s the law, but I’m 
sure it ought to be.” 
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‘‘Of course it ought to be,’’ Henry re- 
plied with fervor. ‘And I think we can 
undertake to say that it shall be our law, 
anyhow.” 

“Thank you,” said Sissy. ‘I shall be 
so very glad! And it can't take long. 
I only want him to say that I wish all 
that I have to go to Percival Thorne.”’ 

‘To Percival?” Hardwicke repeated, 
with a sensation as if she had suddenly 
stabbed him. ‘To Percival Thorne? 
Yes. Is that all I am to say?” 

‘That's all. I want it all to be for Per- 
cival Thorne, to do just what he likes 
with it. That can’t take long, surely.” 

Hardwicke bit the end of a penholder 
that he had picked up, and looked un- 
easily at her: “ You’re awfully anxious to 
get this done, Miss Langton: you aren’t 
ill, are you?” 

“Oh, I'm well enough — much better 
than I was last year,’’ said Sissy lightly. 
“But there’s no good in putting things 
of this sort off, you know’’—she drop- 
ped her voice—‘‘as poor Mr. Thorne did. 
And your father said once that if I didn't 
make a will when I came of age my 
money would all go to Sir Charles Lang- 
ton. He doesn’t really want any more, 
I should think, for they say he is very 
rich. And he is only a second cousin 
of mine, and I have never seen him. 
It’s funny, having so few relations, isn’t 
it?” 

‘Very,’ said Hardwicke. 

‘“And some people have such a lot,” 
said Sissy thoughtfully. ‘But I always 
feel as if the Thornes were my relations.” 

‘IT suppose so. At any rate, I don’t 
see that Sir Charles Langton has any 
claim upon you.”’ There was silence for 
a minute, Sissy drawing an imaginary 
outline on Hardwicke’s carpet with her 
riding - whip, he following her every 
movement with his eyes. 

‘“T shall have to sign both my Chris- 
tian names, I suppose ?’’ she said ab- 
ruptly. 

‘Have youtwo? I didn’t know. What 
is the other ?” 

Jane.” 

‘Jane! I lke that,” said Henry. ‘‘ Yes, 
sign them both.” 


“Thank you. I don’t want to seem 
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like an idiot to your father. I should 
like it best if I could just write ‘Sissy’ 
and nothing else, as I do at the end of 
my letters. When I see ‘Cecilia Jane 
Langton’ I feel inclined to call out, ‘ This 
is none of I!’ like the old woman.” 

She stood up to go: “You won't for- 
get, will you?” 

‘‘No, I won't forget.” 

“Everything to Percival Thorne.” 

“Percival Thorne is an uncommonly 
lucky fellow,” said the young man, look- 
ing down. 

Sissy stopped short, glanced at him 
and colored. In her anxiety she had 
never considered the light in which the 
bequest might strike Henry Hardwicke. 
In fact, she had not thought of him at all 
except as a messenger. She was accus- 
tomed to take him for granted on any 
occasion. She had known him all her 
life, and he was always, in her eyes, the 
big friendly boy with whom she pulled 
crackers and played blindman’s buff at 
children’s parties. She dreamed of no 
possible romance with Henry, and did 
not imagine that he could have such a 
dream about her. He was as harmless 
as a brother, without a brother’s right to 
question and criticise. It was precisely 
that feeling which had been at the root 
of the friendliness which the Fordbor- 
ough gossips took for a flirtation. They 
could not have been more utterly mis- 
taken. She liked Henry Hardwicke— 
she knew that he was honest and hon- 
orable and good —but if any one had 
said that he was a worthy young man, 
I believe she would have assented. And 
that is the last adjective which a girl 
would apply to her ideal. 

Sissy’s scheme had been in her mind 
through all the winter, but she had al- 
ways imagined herself stating her in- 
tentions in a business-like way to old 
Mr. Hardwicke, who was a friend of 
the family. She had been so thunder- 
struck when she found that he was out 
that she had taken Henry into her con- 
fidence at a moment’s warning. She 
dared not risk any delay. It would be 
impossible to go home leaving Perci- 
val’s future insecure. Suppose she died 
that night—and she was struck with the 
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fantastic coincidence of Mr. Hardwicke’s 
second absence at the critical moment— 
suppose she felt herself dying, and knew 
that the only thing she could have done 
for Percival was left undone! She could 
not face the possibility of that agony. In- 
deed, she wondered how she had lived 
through the long hours which had elap- 
sed since the clock struck twelve and the 
day began which made her twenty-one 
—not the girl Sissy any longer, but the 
woman who held Percival’s fortune in 
her hands. How could she have gone 
away with her purpose unfulfilled ? 

When Henry said “Percival Thorne 
is an uncommonly lucky fellow,’’ she 
colored, but only that transient flush 
betrayed her, for she answered readily: 
“Why, Mr. Hardwicke, what a dreadful 
thing to say to me! I hope you don’t 
have second-sight or anything horrible 
of that sort?” 

‘“Second-sight!"” Henry repeated doubt- 
fully, looking down at a little dangling 
eye-glass: ‘“what’s that?’ 

‘Oh, you must know. Isn't it second- 
sight when you can tell if people are 
going to die? You see them in their 
winding-sheets, and they are low down 
if it will only be rather soon. But if it 
is to be quite directly their shrouds are 
wrapped round them high up. What 
was mine like, that you said Percival 
Thorne was so lucky? Up to here?” 
And, standing before him, she smiled 
and touched her chin. 

“God forbid!’ said Henry. ‘How can 
you say such fearful things ?” 

“Oh, you didn’t see it, then? I’m very 
glad.” 

“Good Heavens! no! And I don't 
believe it. I didn’t mean that Thorne 
would be lucky if you died /” 

“T can’t do him any good any other 
way,’ said Sissy with sweet composure; 
“but I don’t think I’m going to die, so I 
don't suppose I shall do him any good 
at all. Do you think this is a strange 
fancy of mine? The truth is, Aunt Mid- 
dleton and I have been unhappy about 
Percival ever since last May, because 
we know his grandfather meant to have 
done something for him. He isn’t rich, 
and he ought to have had Brackenhill; 
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so I should like him to have my money 
if I die. It is only a chance, because I 
dare say I may live fifty years or so— 
only fancy !—but I would rather Perci- 
val had the chance than Sir Charles. 
That’s all. You'll explain it to your 
father? It can’t do any harm if it does 
no good,” 

“Ohno: Isee. It can’t do any harm.” 

‘And now I'll be off,’ laughed Sissy. 
‘“ How dreadfully I have made you waste 
your time! I dare say if I hadn't been 
here you would have written ever so 
many things on parchment and tied 
them up with red tape.” 

‘Oh yes, quantities!’ Hardwicke re- 
plied as he escorted her tothe door. “A 
cartload at least. I’m glad you think 
I’m so industrious.” 

Standing outside, he said something 
about her horse. He did not like Fire- 
fly’s look, and he told her so. More- 
over, he threatened to tell Mrs. Middle- 
ton his bad opinion of Sissy’s favorite. 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ she answered lightly. 
‘‘There’s nothing to be afraid of.”’ But 
suddenly she turned and looked at him. 
“Don’t you really think Firefly is safe ?” 
she said. ‘‘ Well, I must see about it.— 
William, I’m not going back now, and 
I think I’ll walk to Mrs. Elliott’s. You 
had better meet me here at half-past 
two.” 

And with a parting glance at Hard- 
wicke she went away down the sunshiny 
street, and he stood looking after her. 
He would have liked to be her escort to 
the Elliotts’ house, but he had her mes- 
sage to deliver to his father, and he knew 
she would not permit it. Besides, to tell 
the truth, she had taken him by surprise, 
and gone away before he thought of any- 
thing of the kind. Sohe could only stand 
bareheaded on the office-steps watching 
her as she went on her way. But sud- 
denly his lips parted to let out a word, 
which certainly would not have escaped 
him hadhebeen by Sissy’sside. “There’s 
that Fothergill fellow!” said Henry, rec- 
ognizing the captain’s slim figure and 
black moustache. And he turned on 
his heel and went in. 

He was quite right. It was Fothergill 
who came sauntering along the pave- 
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ment, looking at the shop-windows, at 
the passers-by, at the preparations for 
the market, with quick eyes and an in- 
terest which conveyed the impression of 
his superiority to it all better than any 
affectation of languid indifference. His 
glances seemed to say, ‘And this is a 
country town—a market—these are farm- 
ers — people live here all their lives!”’ 
But when he saw Sissy Langton he came 
forward eagerly. And perhaps it was 
just as well that he was at hand to be 
her squire through the busy little street, 
for the girl was seized with a new and 
unaccountable nervousness. A bit of 
orange-peel lying in the road caused 
her a sudden tremor. Two or three 
meek and wondering cows, which gazed 
vacantly round in search of their famil- 
lar pasture, appeared to her asa herd of 
savage brutes. She looked distrustfully 
up and down the road, and waited at the 
pavement’s edge for a donkey-cart to 
pass before she dared attempt a cross- 
ing. It was just at this moment that 
the captain appeared, quickening his 
pace and lifting his hat, only too ready 
to guard her through all the perils of a 
Fordborough market-day. 

Henry Hardwicke hated reading, and 
had no particular love for the law. His 
father said he was a fool, and was inor- 
dinately fond of him nevertheless. It 
might be that the old lawyer was right 
on both points. And, dull as Henry was 
supposed to be, he was capable of del- 
icate feelings and perceptions as far as 
Sissy Langton was concerned. It seem- 
ed to him that accident had revealed to 
him a hidden wound in her heart: and 
the revelation pained him—not selfishly, 
for he had never hoped for himself, but 
because of the secret suffering which it 
implied. His one idea was to do her 
bidding, yet not betray her. He deliv- 
ered her message to his father with a 
tact of which he was himself uncon- 
scious. On his lips it became no less 
urgent, but he dwelt especially on Sissy’s 
desire to see justice done to the man who 
had been accidentally disinherited; on her 
feeling that she owed moretothe Thornes, 
whose home and love she had shared, 
than to the Langtons, with whom she 
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shared nothing but a name; and on her 
impatience of even an hour's delay, be- 
cause the squire’s sudden death had 
made a deep impression on her mind. 
All this, translated into Harry's blunt and 
simple speech, was intelligible enough to 
Mr. Hardwicke. The girlish whim that 
all should be done on her birthday made 
him smile, but the remembrance of God- 
frey Thorne was present in his mind asin 
hers. He did not attach much importance 
to the whole affair, and felt that he should 
not be overwhelmed with surprise should 
he hear a few months later that Sissy was 
going to be married to some one else, 
and wanted to make some compromise 
—perhaps to resign the squire’s legacy 
to Percival. To his eyes it looked more 
like an attempt at restitution than any- 
thing else. “Sheis sorry for him, poor 
fellow!” thought Mr. Hardwicke. ‘She 
did not know her own mind, and now 
she would like to atone to him some- 
how.” 

Sissy came back alone at the time she 
had fixed, looking white and anxious. A 
client came out as she arrived, and five 
farmers were waiting in the office to see 
Mr. Hardwicke: therefore, though she 
was ushered in at once, the interview 
was brief. The old lawyer paid her a 
smiling compliment on her promptitude. 
‘We have to advise people to make their 
wills sometimes,”’ he said, ‘but you are 
beforehand with us.” Sissy expressed a 
fear that she had troubled him ona very 
busy day, and he assured her that to 
blame her because her twenty-first birth- 
day happened to fall on a Friday would 
be the last thing he should think of do- 
ing. Then the girl looked up at him, 
and said that old Mr. Thorne had al- 
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ways been so good to her, and she 
thought that perhaps if he could see he 
would be glad, so she could not put it 
off. She stopped abruptly, and her eyes 
filled. Mr. Hardwicke bent his head in 
silent acquiescence, the brief document 
was duly signed and witnessed, and Sis- 
sy went away, riding home as if she had 
never known what fear meant. Suppose 
Firefly threw her, what then? She had 
been to Mr. Hardwicke, and though her 
“Cecilia Jane Langton’’ was not all she 
could have wished, because she was ner- 
vous and Mr. Hardwicke’s pen was so 
scratchy, still there it was. And was not 
the paper, thus signed, a talisman against 
all dread of death ? 

So her burden was lighter. But what 
could lighten the other load which lay 
on her heart? She hardly knew whether 
it were love or fear that she felt for Per- 
cival. The long days which had passed 
since she saw him had only deepened the 
impression of that summer evening when 
they parted. His reply to her entreaty 
that he would come back to her had been 
exactly what she had feared—as gentle 
as he himself had been when they stood 
face to face in the old drawing-room at 
Brackenhill, and as inflexible. If she 
could forget him—if she could learn to 
care for Captain Fothergill or Walter 
Latimer—what a bright, easy, sunshiny 
life might yet be hers! No, ten thou- 
sand times, no! Better to suffer the 
weariness of dread and doubt and long- 
ing for Percival. 

But Percival would have been aston- 
ished if he could have seen the darkly 
heroic guise in which he reigned over 
Sissy Langton's dreams. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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THE BOY ON A HILL-FARM. 


HERE is nothing like a wide hor- 
izon to give a boy aspirations— 
nothing like a hill-farm to give him 
hope —especially the hope of leaving 
it. In spring, on a day of expectation, 
when the warm air has not yet brought 
out the flowers, and carts go past with 
loads of young trees whose dry roots 
and branches look like emblems of old 
hopes still unfulfilled, a boy is working 
on the top of Ford Hill. The five-inch 
soil covering the solid rock that forms 
the New York hill—the first of all, per- 
haps, to show its head above the pris- 
tine waters—has nourished a lofty forest 
which, batthng with everlasting winds, 
resembles a body of men strong from 
incessant toil: its elms and beeches are 
so tough they defy the forester, and are 
fit only for water-wheel shafts. Work- 
ing among these adamantine timbers, 
the boy stops to look across the broad 
and deep valley. Not at the old hill- 
quarries opposite, in whose depths snow 
lies all summer, does he look, nor at the 
hanging woods above the new piece, 
nor at the yellow farmhouse and barn; 
but higher, toward the west, where, on a 
level with his eye, 'twixt hills like cloud- 
banks, he sees a white streak, the dis- 
tantlake. Storms are running down the 
Deerfield hills. In one of the woody val- 
leys rain-clouds have formed a mirage, 
another seeming lake, and from its bos- 
om rise to the clear, fine air of the hills 
the muffled clangor and whistle of the 
New York Central train, in the boy's 
mind a glittering image fleeing to splen- 
did cities, and one that he longs to fol- 
low. 

A boy has no perception whatsoever 
of the poetry of farm-life: he considers 
a woodman's work crabbed prose. The 
idea of making poetry out of any part 
of it, or out of a herder’s work either, 
is to him stark idiocy. Sheep-washing, 
for instance, is simply working a whole 
spring day in very chilly water, and 


sheep-shearing is a task at which he 
makes ‘‘ridgy’’ work and endures the 
horror of seeing the gentle, thin-skin- 
ned creatures bleed under his awkward 
shears. The boy cannot conceive what 
poetry there is about oxen. From the 
moment a calf hides in the hay with 
its mother’s help, and makes believe 
there is no calf born yet, until it be- 
comes an ox, it cannot for an instant be 
considered poetic by a boy. The calf 
is a creature that insists, whenever it 
drinks, on thrusting its head to the bot- 
tom of the pail with a splash that del- 
uges the boy with milk: it drinks until it 
is out of breath, and then withdraws its 
head with another splash and an explo- 
sion of milk-steam from its nostrils— 
performances which cause the boy’s 
friends to remark wherever he goes, 
“You smell of sour milk.” The boy 
likes well enough to feed the oxen their 
full measures of meal; he likes to see 
them get down on their knees to lick 
up morsels that roll into corners of the 
stable-floor; he stretches his hand in 
before them for little balls of meal they 
cannot reach with their long tongues, at 
which they draw back with a thwack 
against the stanchion, breathing hard 
and gazing at him with their large black 
eyes; and when the off ox tries to cap- 
ture the nigh ox’s portion, the boy raps 
him back to his place. Quite a pastoral 
friendship exists between the boy and the 
nigh ox, which, being continually bullied 
by the off ox, needs the boy’s protection, 
and is therefore placed next him at work. 
But, for all that, he does not see the ro- 
mance of such matters. 

The yoking of oxen is decidedly not 
matter for a flying smile toa boy. He 
lays one end of the yoke’s beam on the 
ground, lifts the other end with his right 
hand, and, waving one of the ox-bows in 
his left, cries to the nigh ox, ‘“‘Come un- 
der!” The “nigh” slowly obeys, bend- 
ing its head low to accommodate the 
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boy’s stature, and permitting itself to 
be fastened by the ox-bow to the yoke. 
The boy now lifts the free end of the 
yoke’s beam as high as he can and calls 
the off ox to come under. It also obeys, 
treading deliberately with its heavy feet, 
and waiting patiently for the boy’s small 
fingers to fasten the weighty bow with a 
clumsy bow-key. Then the boy lifts the 
ponderous cart-neap and attaches it to 
the ring in the yoke—a labor that causes 
his heart to “beat like a tabor;” and 
thus the beasts are wedded to their daily 
toil. Occasionally, however, the ox will 
not come under at all, but will require 
the boy to follow it about the barnyard, 
dragging the jingling yoke and waving 
the bow with infinite fatigue; and occa- 
sionally the boy makes the mistake (no 
greater could be made) of yoking the 
off ox first. The off ox, finding a yoke 
sans yokefellow dangling at its neck, is 
much amazed, not being “broke’”’ to that, 
and takes to whirling round and round 
and galloping up and down the barnyard 
in a manner suggestive of nightmare. 
This is a circumstance that makes a 
boy hopeful of going somewhere else. 
The yoking of oxen, though difficult, 
is nothing compared with the working 
of oxen. The boy can direct his plough 
lightly along its straight furrow, antici- 
pating each movement of his oxen, and 
he can turn a corner “straight as a bug’s 
leg ;’’ nevertheless, he would like those 
persons who have a Wordsworthian idea 
of following the plough along the moun- 
tain-side in glory and in joy to witness 
the struggles of a green hand learning 
to plough—of atramp hired man, say, 
one of the sort that can’t milk and don’t 
know “haw "’ from “gee."’ This miser- 
able being tires himself out doing noth- 
ing. He cannot lay a furrow over sod 
downward: he has to stop and turn it 
over with his hands, He leaves patches 
of turf. He does not touch up his oxen 
scientifically, the “nigh” on the head, 
the “off” on the rump: therefore they 
frequently do not move at all. His 
plough-point hits the stones, and his 
plough-handles knock him in the ribs 
and lay him out. If he is ploughing 
near’ the barn, which is the home of the 
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oxen, approaching it, they go like light- 
ning, and he must drop the plough and 
rush at their heads to keep them from 
running straight into the barn: leaving 
it, they creep like snails, and perhaps 
they take to ‘ pulling’’— that is, walking 
sidewise, with their bodies as far apart 
as possible; or to ‘crowding '’— leaning 
against each other over the chain that 
holds the plough to the yoke, and one 
of them gets its foot on the chain and 
proceeds on three feet. If the tramp 
hired man goes between them to adjust 
the chain, the oxen squeeze him flat, and 
one ox steps on his toe. The toe goes 
Pop! and what anguish! The ox can- 
not be made to understand that it must 
step off. No use in saying ‘“ Highst!” 
or anything else. Nothing but kicking 
the ox in the leg with your free foot will 
stir it. In addition to these troubles of 
the ox-driver, the oxen know how to 
“turn the yoke:” they can twist their 
heads in the yoke after a fashion that 
enables them to stand facing the plough 
and staring at the driver. If they ‘turn 
the yoke”’ while drawing a cart down a 
side-hill, the cart, with the driver in it, 
slips about in front of them, and drags 
them down the gulf face foremost. The 
noisiest being on earth is a man plough- 
ing with a pair of old bulls. At night, 
when he comes home to supper, he is 
scarcely able to whisper, and the part- 
ing blow he gives his beasts is no dam- 
age to them nor consolation to him. A 
man ploughing green sward with two old 
plugs of horses 1s about as miserable. 
Cows, whether the fine old “line-backs”’ 
of the hills or scrawny, beefless Alder- 
neys or milkless Durhams, have one 
merit with a boy. It is not that they 
enjoy fine weather, a good pasture and 
a green landscape—have thoughts, no- 
tice the sprouting beanfields as they 
come up to milking, and the new flag- 
staff on the green: it is that they are 
good at fighting. In every herd there 
is a queen who can vanquish all the 
rest, and a vice-queen who can van- 
quish all but the queen, and a second 
vice-queen who can vanquish all but 
the first two, and so on down to the 
weakest of the herd, who cannot with- 
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stand any of the others. Sometimes 
there is one that can defeat the queen. 
but none of the rest; and other com- 
plications occur that give diversity to 
the cow-fights. The boy has comfort 
superintending these combats. He 
encourages the cowards and helps the 
weak by drawing them forward by the 
horns to attack. When the queen stops 
the way at the bars, and will not let the 
rest through, or when she amuses her- 
self running up and down the stanch- 
ions driving away the other cows, the 
boy puts her down and relieves the 
drove of her tyranny, 

The boy oversees some fighting among 
the fowls of the hill-farm, where they still 
keep the old hawk-colored breed— 
a breed that fights to the death — not 
being over-partial as yet to Shanghais 
that won’t lay and Leghorns that won't 
sit. On a large farm, where there are 
several barns and as many sets of hens, 
the boy cultivates the fighting qualities 
of the cocks by keeping them around 
together, and not letting them forget 
each other. The turkeys—strange birds! 
so tender in youth a spring rain kills 
them, so tough in age they roost in the 
tree-tops in winter, and come down 0’ 
mornings covered with frozen sleet and 
looking as if they enjoyed it—are objects 
of no interest to the boy; but for the 
geese he has a kindness, not because 
they fight each other, but because they 
fight him. ‘“Can’t you let them geese 
alone?” is the frequent exclamation of 
the hired man in the stable to the boy in 
the mow. The boy is always perfectly 
willing to hunt goose-eggs: he has a bat- 
tle with the biting, shrieking, wing-flap- 
ping goose every time he takes an egg 
from her nest. When she begins to sit 
on her empty nest, it is his business to 
bring back a part of her eggs and place 
them under her, which leads to a pitch- 
ed battle. The pea-hen is a different 
creature: she keeps her nest a secret 
even from the peacock, never leaving 
it save on the wing, and approaching 
it with the greatest circumambulation. 
Nobody but the boy knows where it is. 
Should he take up her egg, though he 
might lay it down exactly as it was be- 
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fore, she would never lay another egg 
there. This he knows. He is acquainted 
with many things other people have no 
idea of. He knows how a roost of poultry 
looks at morning dusk, when, if you enter 
the barn, the entire roost turns one eye 
at you, and then for an unknown cause 
simultaneously shakes its head. He 
knows how hens catch mice in the hay- 
mow—how they gnaw the sucking pigs’ 
tails to the bone (the hired man says they 
need the meat). He knows how to ob- 
tain bumblebees’ honey, paying for this 
information with an ear like a garnet po- 
tato, one of the sort that “biles up mel- 
ler;’’ and he knows how to find mush- 
rooms. Life fora boy on an upland farm 
is to labor, to abstain, to sweat and to be 
grievously cold (see Horace) ; neverthe- 
less, there comes a soft spring dawn 
when on the rich spots of the sheep- 
pasture he finds a bushel of mushrooms, 
snow-white on their tops and pink un- 
derneath, crisp, tender, rising full grown 
from the moist earth, and lifting bodily 
away the chips and leaves that overlay 
them. He brings this treasure home. 
He inverts the mushroom-cups in a clean 
frying-pan, fills each one with butter and 
a pinch of salt, cooks them gently a few 
minutes—dishes them. Then he dashes 
more butter and some water from the 
tea-kettle into the frying-pan—for he is 
as fond of gravy as “* Todgers’ boarders”’ 
— pours this over the mushrooms, and 
sits down to a feast that has some poetry 
about it. 

The boy brings a sharp appetite to his 
few pleasures. All agreeable thoughts 
float in his mind during his summer 
nooning doze when he lies on the grass 
after dinner waiting for the sun to strike 
the west side of the farmhouse chimneys, 
which, standing square north and south, 
serve for sun-dials. And in haymaking, 
when he is “mowing away”’ far above 
the “purline beam” in the barn as fast 
as a man in the hayrack can toss the 
hay up to him, and the air is heated like 
a furnace by the hot haymaking sun on 
the shingles close above his head, and 
his shirt is full of timothy-seed, and he 
is almost dying with exhaustion, sudden- 
ly he hears the sound of rain pattering 
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on the roof. The hay in the meadow 
will be spoiled, but down he slides to 
enjoy an hour's rest in the cool lower 
world of the barn-floor. And when the 
Fourth of July comes, and the farm-boys 
gather at The Corners and fire off old 
shot- guns, pistols, an anvil, a cannon 
and empty thread-spools, then and there 
is the poctry of the whole harvest-season 
forthe boy. The harvest-moon, bringer 
of hot days and ‘“‘bammy” nights to 
glaze the corn, may be the admiration 
of many, but is not so to the boy. It is 
accompanied by a special grievance to 
him: at the end of days’ works that take 
the tuck out of him to the last fragment 
he has to go for the cows, and to come 
home late after everybody else has wash- 
ed up and is partly through supper. The 
hunter’s moon too, large, mild and beam- 
ing though it may be, is a thing of dis- 
gust to the boy, for it marks the begin- 
ning of the season when, after chores 
are finished and the men are sitting 
comfortably around the kitchen fire, he 
has to split kindlings in the woodhouse 
for the hired girl, and to fill the four 
wood - boxes with which the hill farm- 
house warms its kitchen, dining- room, 
nursery and parlor. 

The hill-farmer’s mind is rich in sug- 
gestions of work fora boy. After hay- 
ing, harvesting and everything else 1s 
done, you will find that lad down cellar 
of a dark morning by the light of a tal- 
low candle cutting bushels and bushels 
of potatoes for the cows with a ‘‘slice”’ 
—one of those antique long iron shov- 
els used about a brick-oven, You will 
find him foddering forty head of cattle 
before school-time in the morning, ris- 
ing at four o'clock for the purpose, and 
going over the work again after school; 
and if he does not ride to the woods on 
Saturdays with the choppers, the farmer 
calls him ‘dreadful slack.”” The boy 
would like to get the work all finished 
some time, but on a hill-farm there is 
no hope of being done save the hope 
of being done with it entirely. There is 
always plenty of work for the boy. In 
the vast, dark, lofty, cathedral-like or- 
chard, whose untrimmed, mossy trees 
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branches the small fair apples for 
countless barrels of cider, there is work 
for him. There is plenty of work at the 
cider-mill or in boiling down the sweet 
cider over the bonfire that cheers the 
damp fall weather. 

In fact, his tasks are endless. Per- 
haps it is raining like suds. The sun 
for several weeks has reminded the 
hired man of a drop of hair-oil on a 
basin of water. The only weather-sign 
that occurs to any one is the old Indian 
one: “Cloudy all around, and pouring 
down in the middle.’’ You might sup- 
pose no work could be done in such 
weather. It is then the farmer starts 
the boy off with five hundred dollars in 
his pocket to pay various husbandmen 
for cattle, and with directions to make 
a détour on his way back collecting 
moneys due for other cattle, stopping 
at the Chittaninny Tavern to meet a 
man who will have a sum of cash ready 
for him there. The Chittaninny Tavern 
isin acutthroat neighborhood. The man 
with the cash pays it at the bar in the 
presence of a crowd of ruffians, the bar- 
tender looking over the boy’s shoulder, 
and a loafer follows him out to his horse, 
shows him a pistol and asks him if he 
hasn't “one of them things.”” While the 
boy dashes homeward through the rain 
and night, pursued in imagination by 
the man with the pistol, he makes up 
his mind that a well-lighted city is the 
place for him to do business in. 

Should the rain lessen, the farmer and 
the boy set out for town with a herd of 
cattle. Having disposed of the herd, on 
their homeward way, toward nightfall, the 
boy, who has walked, as near as he can 
guess, four hundred miles around the 
cattle in the November mud, is dismay- 
ed to see the farmer stop at a house by 
the wayside. There are more cattle to 
be bought and driven home. The mas- 
ter of the wayside house is in some re- 
mote pasture, whither the boy runs to 
fetch him. After a long bargain with 
this man the farmer pulls out a roll of 
bills, pays down a round sum, a fresh 
creature is brought out to the road, and 
again they pursue their homeward way. 
It is a young heifer this time—most dif- 
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ficult of animals to drive. She runs like 
a deer: in a minute she is far ahead of 
the boy. She takes the wrong road: the 
boy makes frightful efforts to overtake 
her—enters the fields to follow her un- 
seen, and cuts across lots to head her 
off. She, being a bright creature, is 
aware of his manoeuvres. She watches 
him over the fences, and contrives to 
keep beyond his reach, spite of all he 
can do. To hold her on the homeward 
route is a miracle: still, the trio of farm- 
er, boy and heifer do manage to reach 
the home village, where the farmer, who 
is riding in his carriage, stops at the bank 
and tells the boy to be “boss and all 
hands”’ and go on alone with the heif- 
er. This is terrible. Night is at hand, 
the demoniac beast is wilder than ever, 
and the boy knows that, though palpi- 
tating with fatigue through all his frame, 
there are the chores at home yet for him 
to do. Well, it is then he determines to 
go on a whaling-voyage or to go and be 
a stoker for a steam-engine, or a boiler- 
maker, or a tramp, or anything but a boy 
on a farm; and so hope grows strong in 
his heart. 

An old hill-farmer must be beloved of 
Hermes, he so understands the arts of 
gain. If he wants to buy anything, he 
takes a sap-bucketful of eggs to the vil- 
lace, and makes a point of bringing back 
a part of the money. When in town he 
does not dine ata tavern, but on some 
crackers and cheese: he says baker's 
bread tastes like wasps’ nests, and city 
fare in general is hght and dry. He 
saves more picking up horseshoes when 
the snow melts than many persons do 
in all their lives. He works all the year 
round: he thrashes in midwinter with 
the thermometer below zero. The hard 
times affect him no more than a fly would 
arhinoceros. This ts perfectly exasper- 
ating to the poor spendthrift, good-for- 
nothing, lazy part of the community. 
The tramp hired man is particularly 
mad about it; he declares the old farm- 
er wants him to work all day for a sheep's 
head and pluck, and sleep under a cart 
at night. The tramp hired man enter- 
tains inverted financial ideas, and a creed 
that would probably read, “Strike a man 
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on his right cheek, and if he don’t turn 
his left, boot him ;”’ and the tramp hired 
man lies ¢e# grand—tells lies two days 
long when he finds a listener. 

The old hill-farmer never wastes nor 
wears out things. He has a coat for 
butchering-days that belonged to his 
ereat-great-grandfather who fought in 
the Revolution, and he has an ancient 
tin lantern that he considers valuable. 
He almost quarrels with the young farm- 
er about his corrugated glass lantern and 
his large, brilliant, one-paned lantern 
with the polished concave tin back, 
and his brass-mounted globe lantern: 
they have resplendent lanterns on the 
hills. The old farmer says they will 
blow up or smash up, whereas his an- 
cient tin lantern is safe. The old man 
does not see the boy shinning up a post 
in the horse-barn (there is no staircase 
—nothing but a few pegs stuck over the 
horses’ heads by which to climb to the 
hay), the tin lantern swinging on his 
arm, its door open and candle flanng. 
Nor does he see the boy attempt to in- 
crease the lantern’s light by filling it 
with dry leaves. ‘What has that darn- 
ed Irishman been up to now?” says the 
old farmer, finding it unsoldered on its 
shelf. 

“The mill-streams that turn the clap- 
pers of the world arise in solitary places.” 
The old hill-farmers are lovers of their 
country. Their carefully-saved money 
and their patriotism sustained our great 
war, Whoever was a boy on a hill-farm 
during the war remembers the neigh- 
bors stumbling over the stony roads at 
twilight, when the day's work was done, 
to hear the daily paper read at the farm- 
house on The Corners, eager to know the 
worst or the best every night. Hugh used 
to hold the candle, while Mark read in 
a slow, understanding voice about the 
marching, fighting, wavering, conquer- 
ing of those days, now less remember- 
ed than the //ad, when we warmed our 
hearts at the blaze of war. At every new 
local name, “Stop!” the old farmer used 
to say: “Ict’s see where that is. Get the 
map.—Hutch, hold the hight.—There 'tis, 
by that grease-spot—not the tallow-spot 
Ilugh just dropped—the spot where peo- 
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ple have put their fingers around Wash- 
ington.”” Such a prodigious trampling 
of fingers on the map followed our ar- 
mies to battle! What a memory it is to 
have in the mind! 

The old farmer of the hills, however 
frugal, fosters some Juxuries: one is 
horses. He has plenty of them, fat and 
slow from careful usage, and for the most 
part spotless bays. 

Four white feet and a white nose, 

Skin him and give his body to the crows, 
says the man of the hills. Melvine, 
a great horse-breeder, one day took 
sides in a quarrel between a horse and 
its master, fought the man for abusing 
his horse—fought him hard and long: 
‘twas “‘t’other and which” with them for 
awhile. “I wouldn't have done it,” said 
his neighbor, Squire Greffern: “I would- 
n't have fought the man. I'd have rea- 
soned with him kindly. I'd have said, 
‘See here, now, this horse isn’t to blame: 
he ain't human,’ says I, ‘and you ought 
not to abuse him,’ says I. And says I, 
‘You ought to know better than to hurt 
a horse: itinjures him,’ says I. “Hehas 
more sense than you have’ (getting ex- 
cited). ‘You deserve to be licked your- 
self, by hoky! Why, Gosh Almighty! 
get out, or I'll thrash the daylights out 
of your darned rotten hide!’"’ So end- 
ed the squire’s reproof. 

The old hill-farmer has an old dog 
grown from indulgence, like his horses, 
in the habit of going his own gait. He 
will trot to church on Sundays, and trot, 
trot, down the aisle after mecting has be- 
gun, or, if he likes, up into the gallery. 
When two of these obstinate old dogs 
once met before the pulpit they indulged 
in a whirlwind of fight. The minister re- 
quested the sexton to put them out, but 
they showed him their teeth and fought 
until satisfied. Then the minister admin- 
istered a grave rebuke to the farmers for 
desecrating the house of God by bring- 
ing dogs to church. Whether the dogs 
understood it or not, one of them never 
went to church again. 

Another luxury of the hill-farmer is 
unabridged hospitality. He would agree 
with Doctor Johnson that nothing pro- 
motes happiness so much as conversa- 
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tion. Blazing fires—beacons of company 
—often flame up his best rooms’ chimney- 
stacks, pouring their blue wood-smoke 
highin the clear airof the hills. Thanks- 
giving Day in the hills would do for a 
festival in honor of Jupiter, the patron 
of friendship, 'tis a day of such hospital- 
ity. Itis the only day of the year when 
the boy has enough to eat. Not that 
there is not plenty all the year round. 
It is always jam and never satis with 
the boy, to borrow Tom Hood's joke. In 
killing-time they put down hecatombs 
of beef in snow and of ham and sausage 
in hot lard, and they have stores of cod- 
fish to be cooked with cream, and of 
chickens for potpies, which are never 
made properly, for some mysterious rea- 
son, save by a farmer's wife. A fearful 
fate, though, has been known to befall a 
farmhouse among the wintry hills when 
the farmer’s wife has put too much sage 
in the sausage. Too much sage all win- 
ter,ah! Nothing short of being ‘“‘clyed,” 
as the farmer's wife pronounces it, will 
satisfy a boy who works on the hills; and 
that he is on Thanksgiving. ’Tis a day 
of perfect bliss to him, when he sleeps 
long, and after his morning’s work is 
done goes to skate in his best clothes 
on avery glary pond where a crowd of 
other boys are skating. He skates until 
he is tired and hungry, and comes home 
late, stopping on the way to climb the 
fences of the orchards in search of fro- 
zen apples, delicious food to his famish- 
ed lips. When he reaches home the tur- 
key smells away out to the gate, and in 
the kitchen everything is all cluttered up 
and “‘t’other end to,” and dinner is no- 
where near ready yet. ‘Tis a joyous hour 
for the boy when it is ready, and for the 
hired man too. The hired man’s pleas- 
ure is somewhat damped by hearing the 
hired girl remark that his mouth is like 
a barn-door with a load of hay in it. 
‘T declare for it if taint,” says she. He 
informs her that she is always “ bellerin’ ”’ 
about something, and she requests him 
not to be so “‘putchy;” nor does that end 
the matter. Guests like the Melvines of 
Melvine Farm, the Bligh boys of Bligh’s 
Corners, the Plunkett girls and Deacon 
Buckingham ’s hired girl, and Yem Fin- 
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ny and Sam Bab's folks, are the kind to 
invite to a party. They are the kind to 
keep up a rumble of talk in the parlor, 
and in the other rooms a rush of games 
—Hide the Handkerchief, Hunt the Slip- 
per, and so on: Achilles’s troops did not 
play Whirl the Platter on the sands of 
Troy with a greater gusto. 

Very hospitable people are not partic- 
ular as to who comes to see them, if only 
some one comes: therefore, pack -ped- 
dlers, stove-peddlers, drovers, the old 
crazy man and the old crazy woman, 
and other wanderers, are welcome at 
the hill farmhouse. These vagabonds 
come from all directions—up the Red 
Mill road, down from Windy Row, over 
from the Huddle and the Hollow, and 
across from Ranger's Field Centre, some- 
times meeting two or three together. The 
boy is glad to see them, particularly the 
peddlers, they bring such an uproar of 
talk withthem. The brown Bohemian or 
Hungarian receives a bombardment of 
questions at the farmhouse that breaks 
all bounds to his loquacity: he tells ev- 
erything he knows of foreign lands, as 
well as news of what is going on in ten 
counties round. Two only of the vagrant 
tribe the boy dislikes, the colporteur and 
the travelling Spiritualist—two cold, shab- 
by, sniffling beings, each wrapped in a 
shawl and each driving an old horse af- 
flicted with poll-evil. Whenever the boy 
goes to put up one of these men’s horses 


he wants to break his wagon and whip, . 


and he does give them a few ferocious 
shakes in the solitude of the stable. The 
boy worships the clockmaker, who comes 
once a year on a Saturday and stays over 
Sunday, mending all the clocks in the 
house, the tall, ttmeworn wooden one up 
in the boy’s bedroom as well as the rest. 
This fellow has a taste for pugilism. 
While working at the clocks he holds 
discussions with the hired folks about 
Heenan, Sayers, Morrissey, dogs, cocks 
and horses, and lets out secrets about 
mills coming off in London and New 
York next week. This is delightful. But 
once let the horse-pitchfork man arrive, 
and there is a regular sitting up at night, 
a grand debauch of talk on politics, pat- 
ent-rights, improved agricultural imple- 
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ments and other themes, the whole in- 
terspersed with original jokes. The old 
farmer is obtuse about jokes— 


An owl might make him laugh, if only it would wink, 


but nothing less could—yet the horse- 
pitchfork man’s jokes penetrate him. 
The boy thinks it dull when there is no 
company at the farmhouse of a winter 
evening. He then sets a pitcher of cider 
to warm by the fire, and makes himself 
as comfortable as he can over a book. 
The few books he reads are fastened 
minutely in his memory. He obtains 
The Perfect Gentleman from the district 
school library, and thenceforth knows 
what is proper behavior for an English- 
man under all circumstances. He reads 
The Vestiges of Creation, and in after life 
is amazed to find half the world fighting 
the ancient theory of evolution. His 
love of society causes him to plunge 
into the vortex of the mite society and 
singing school if he has anything de- 
cent to wear. Cheerfully he works in 
pantaloons whose legs have been cut off 
and turned hind side before, in order that 
the thin and faded places may come on 
the back of his legs and the unfaded ones 
on his knees; contentedly he sustains 
them by one suspender twisted from a 
solitary button in front around to an- 
other on his right side: he knows the 
farmer's wife has no time to take care 
of his clothes. But when old Mrs. Ly- 
burn, a woman who can no more design 
a suit of clothes than a theatre-ceiling 
fresco, is commissioned to make hima 
coat out of an old goose-green overcoat, 
and a pair of trousers out of some thick, 
old light cloth breeches, and when she 
cuts the legs of those breeches off at top 
and bottom, leaving them broad enough 
for a Turk, with pockets like large bags 
hanging down inside of them, then the 
boy rebels and refuses to go anywhere. 
If he goes he takes his road through 
Stone’s Woods, and comes home the 
back way by the wagon-house. The 
boy has grit, real grindstone grit: there- 
fore he keeps this up, and sooner or later 
he has it out with the old farmer about 
his clothes. ‘‘ Well, well, don’t rare and 
pitch like a flax-break: we'll see about 
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it,” says the old gentleman. The old 
farmer takes the boy to town and buys 
him a sleek, shiny black suit—the coat 
is a long-waisted, long-tailed frock—and 
he adds a pair of good ‘‘stubbid"’ shoes, 
having strings made of leather. 

“You're stuck, and stuck bad,” says 
the hired man compassionately when he 
sees the suit. A boy who isas keenasa 
brier and smart as a whip cannot be ex- 
pected to wear“ humbly”’ clothes forever. 
A neat suit made by the village tailor, and 
a necktie, hat and boots that put him into 
positively ethereal spirits, are articles that 
he finally attains. In these clothes he 
joins the debating society and the choir. 
Saul Lapham, a friend of his, plays the 
cornet at the choir-rehearsals. Saul lays 
down the dignity of a human being to puff 
out his cheeks, bulge his eyes and grow 
red in the face blowing a brass horn. 
Saul is a tyro in the business—can't 
blow softly, though he tries hard to do 
so, and completely drowns the singers ex- 
cept when he breaks down, which occurs 
rather often, to their extreme relief. The 
little spats and sensations of the choir- 
rehearsals are entertainment for the syl- 
van boy. One evening Miss Tway was 
so “worked up”’ about failing in a solo 
she was trying to sing that she fainted 
twice, the first time with her mouth shut, 
the second time with it open; and Saul, 
not knowing what else to do, put a gum- 
drop into it, which offended Miss Tway, 
for she thought it was his finger. 

The lad isa gallant figure in his new 
suit galloping on horseback from his 


highlands down to the village on the 
flats to attend some rustic diversion. In 
the tavern ballroom there is a little stage 
with a curtain hung across it, and on that 
stage the boy sees the most charming per- 
formance he ever beholds. It consists 
of a regular play, with a ballet between 
the acts, and a minstrel performance in- 
troducing the celebrated scene of a negro 
teaching another negro to tune the ban- 
jo, where the pupil climbs up the back 
of his chair while endeavoring to ascend 
the scale; and all ending with a puppet- 
show, the whole being done by three 
young fellows. ‘“Why-ee! ’twas won- 
derful!"’ says the boy. 

Balzac remarks: ‘‘ People who are very 
happy are naturally stupid.” Perhaps it 
is because he is not stupid that the boy 
is unhappy on the many-fountained hills. 
The longed-for evening soon appears— 
his last on the farm. He sleeps no mo- 
ment that night in his soft farmhouse bed 
under homemade blankets hemmed with 
woollen thread. He does not know that 
he will be homesick for his old bedroom 
—homesick for the Gothic chest, the pic- 
ture from The Pirate and Three Cutters, 
and the toilet-table holding nothing but 
a hairbrush, which, with its half dozen 
bristles, resembles a Captain Cook club. 
He will be homesick for the very closet 
under the roof that makes his clothes 
smell of hops, wool and dried apples. 
How glows the morn when he leaves! 
He goes to success, for he carries power 
—power as great as Fate. 

MARY DEAN. 
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LONE, in contemplation lost, 
I stood upon a castled height, 
Dark-beetling o’er a lurid tarn 
That glassed the brow of night. 


Between the icy flash of stars, 
Above me sprinkled and beneath, 
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The silence of the listening air 
Was counterfeit of death. 


No cloud upon the naked sky, 
No ripple on the lake below; 
But o’er the sluggish waters hung 

A phosphorescent glow, 


That suddenly, all quivering wan, 

As smitten with the throes of birth, 
Upheaving, vanished, to reveal 

A phantom not of earth— 


A lily wonderful as light, 
Unfolded on the balmy deep, 

And, cradled in its bosom, lay 
A presence lost in sleep. 


And tenderly a star remote 
Shed holy lustre o'er the place 
Where innocence and peace displayed 
Such unimagined grace 


That e’en the calm celestial orb, 
Enamored of the dream below, 

With tremulous emotion pale 
Diffused a milder glow. 


And I beheld, in mystery, 
The secret of my vision fair— 
That of a relic sprung the flower 
That bore its image there. 


And from the watchful star above— 
The dwelling of a spirit fled— 
That faithful sentinel of love 
Its vacant shrine surveyed, 


And knew, through all transition seen, 
Its place and habitation dear, 

Still waiting, in the throb of hope, 
Its resurrection here. 


Long had I gazed; but, lo! a cloud, 
Down-sweeping as a bird of night, 
O’erwhelmed me, and the phantasy 
Was blotted from my sight. 
Joun B. Tapp. 


[Seer. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


T was the tenth of November when 

my accident happened: it was late 
in February before I again sat up and 
began to feel once more that I belong- 
ed to the world of flesh and blood, and 
to take in slowly, with unaccustomed 
mind and ear, sights and sounds out- 
side the monotonous world of pain where 
I had lived so long that I felt bitterly I 
had earned the right to die. Few glimpses 
of light had enlivened the terrible black- 
ness of my cruel experience: they had 
all come from my mother's smile. Oc- 
casionally, for a few moments when I 
lay with my head upon her breast, I was 
reinspired with a desire to live; but at 
most times a settled sense of suffering 
and gloom cut me off from every sweet 
source of comfort in life. But after I 
had sat up once—once parted with the 
dreary prospect of the chintz and lace 
which curtained my bed—I was a little 
stronger. Deep was the silence of the 
icebound shore that day, sparkling the 
blue waters across which the sun mark- 
ed a glittering track. My mother sat be- 
side me, and Helen knelt by my reclin- 
ing-chair watching my face with eager, 
earnest eyes, divining every wish and fore- 
seeing all my needs. She served me with 
such an enthusiasm of devotion that in 
my morbid state, with every nerve strain- 
ed to its highest tension, I suffered mere- 
Iv in looking at her. But Dr. Sharpe 
himself had begged me to let her stay 
with me, because she fretted so when 
away from me. I had but one wish in 
life, it seemed to me—to get back to 
Belfield. The luxury with which I was 
surrounded was an oppression to my 
every sense. I was fed from priceless 
porcelain, and the markets were ran- 
sacked to find dainties for my taste; my 
room was freshly decorated every day 
with flowers, both cut and growing in 
pots, and the air was heavy with their 
scents; forced fruits from the green- 
houses, heaped in silver baskets on ev- 


ery table toward which I turned, tempt- 
ed my dull appetite. I wanted my old 
room at home: I wanted to le in my 
hard narrow bed and see the walls flush 
with the reflection of the dawn in the 
east—to have Carlo lift the latch of my 
door, and enter stealthily and stand at 
my bedside, wagging his tail and look- 
ing up at me with his solemn brown 
eyes as he waited for me to stretch out 
my hand, that he might lick it all over for 
his good-morning. There, in those dear 
familiar places, I should be able to think 
over the evil that had come upon me 
—might perhaps, out of all my broken 
threads, regather one or two. 

For from the first I had been told the 
trials I was to confront. My life had 
been saved, although it was at first de- 
spaired of, but I must be permanently 
lame. It had been a most unlucky fall 
for me, but a glorious case for the sur- 
geons — fractures and compound frac- 
tures, broken ribs and dislocated shoul- 
ders. In old times, when I had planned 
out my future, I had said that I would 
be a surgeon when I grew up; but now, 
although all my doctors—and my expe- 
rience of doctors had come to be as wide 
as most people’s—had been most patient, 
tender and untiring in their study and 
treatment of my case, I resigned with- 
out one murmur my wish to enter the 
profession. 

One morning, while I was still abso- 
lutely helpless, a fierce gleam of light re- 
flected up from the sea shot athwart my 
face. Helen sprang up and carefully ad- 
justed shades and curtains. 

“You are a kind little nurse, Helen,”’ 
said I. ‘What does the new governess 
think of the way you spend your time ?” 

“Oh, Mademoiselle Lenoir quite en- 
Joys it,’’ returned my mother, laughing: 
“she sits about reading novels and eat- 
ing bonbons. I will go and see what she 
is doing now.” 

“Do, mother,” said I, “and take a 
walk in the greenhouses yourself. — 
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Helen, you'll take good care of me, 
won't you?” 

She flung her arm about my neck and 
pressed her quivering lips against my 
hair. 

‘“T wish I could do something for you,” 
she cried plaintively, 

“But you do a great deal, IIelen. Of 
course my mother does everything best 
of any one, but you come next.” 

She gave me a piteous little smile. “I 
wish I could do something better than 
any one else,” she whispered: ‘it was 
all my fault.” 

‘Now, dear little girl, I shall send you 
away if you say that any more. Nothing 
was your fault—nothing. Don’t take up 
that weary strain again. I want you to 
tell me all about that morning, though: I 
never heard yet how you came to be on 
the cliff at all. Your grandfather had 
forbidden you to go there.” 

Her lips still quivered. ‘Iam afraid 
I shall cry,” she said with a little gasp. 

“You must not cry: it does me harm 
to sce anybody cry,” I answered impe- 
riously. ‘Now tell me about it all.” 

She regained her self-command at 
once: “Georgy asked me about the 
cliff, and I told her that grandpa said 
I was never to go there—never. But 
she took me by the arm and pulled me: 
she pulled me hard—she ts stronger than 
Tam,” said the poor httle mite. It was 
not difficult to guess the remainder of the 
story from the child's disjointed words: 
she struggled not to blame her cousin. 
Georgy, on reaching the brow of the pre- 
cipice, had amused herself by throwing 
stones down the ravine, that she might 
enjoy their rumble and clatter. When 
this too mild pleasure shortly palled 
upon her, she tricd to induce Beppo, the 
delicate Italian greyhound, to go down, 
and finally, vexed with him for not seek- 
ing such a form of suicide, she flung him 
over—half in sport perhaps, for Georgy’s 
pastimes were sometimes rather savage. 
He regained his footing before he was 
swallowed up in the abyss, and stood on 
the little shelf of rock thirty fect below, 
whining at first in entreaty, then howling 
in such abject terror that Helen, broken- 
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after him, but found herself unable to 
retrace her steps. 

“Did not Georgy try to help you?” I 
asked. 

“I don’t think she did,’’ answered 
Helen, fixing her great eyes upon me. 
“She kept calling to me at first not to 
be a coward and to come back. Then 
she ran away, and I did not see her 
any more until—”’ 

‘How many times did you call me?” 
I asked. 

‘IT don’t know. I seemed to know you 
would come, but I felt afraid I could not 
hold on any longer. Just when I was 
tired out I heard you coming.” 

] had some stirrings of curiosity about 
my own fate. 

‘Did you send the people after me?” 

“When I saw you going down,” said 
she, growing pale even to her lips, “I 
could not move at first. I was not sure 
what I ought to do. Then I remember- 
ed, and ran as fast as I could to papa. 
I forget what came afterward. I remem- 
ber that grandpa was holding me in his 
arms and crying very much, and that 
papa and Mills and all the men were 
bringing you across the lawn.” 

“Don't tell me any more,” said I 
quickly: “I can’t quite bear it.”’ 

It was late in April when I finally went 
back to Belheld, and even by that time 
I was so far from possessing strength or 
health that not only Mr. Floyd accom- 
panied me, but Dr. Sharpe and Mills 
as well. Jack Holt and Harry Dart and 
Tony Thorpe came about me at once: 
all the good people of Belfield throng- 
ed to bring me something — words of 
comfort and checr, jellies, Easter lilies, 
cakes and oranges—but the one I had 
most longed to see did not come. Once 
more at home, I grew stronger both in 
body and mind: the spring-time did me 
good, although welling up within me all 
the time, so imperiously, so irresistibly, 
that I never entirely lost the pain, was 
the thought that never before had I fail- 
ed to watch the first uncoilings of the fern- 
fronds beneath the dead leaves of the for- 
mer year; the willow catkins, the fra- 
grant arbutus, all the signs of inspira- 
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in the hedges and meadows and woods 
about Belfield. But still, as I lay on my 
sofa and tried four times a day the great 
feat of crossing our parlor from wall to 
wall, I could guess all the beautiful things 
that were going on out of doors, and I 
was happier for the coming summer- 
time, for is any state so sombre, any 
grief so unquenchable, any burden of 
despondency so oppressive, but that the 
divine gladness of the awakening earth 
suirs it with its revivifying breath? My 
misfortune did not inspire me with mys- 
tical, heavenly resignation, but I began 
to be able to look its results in the face. 

“Nothing so hampers us in life as the 
failure to accept our fate with courage,” 
my guardian said to me once. ‘Be as 
brave as you can. Do you remember 
what Medea says in reply to that cruel 
reminder of her losses? —‘ Husband, 
countrymen, riches, all gone from you: 
what remains? She answers, ‘Medea 
remains,’ ” 

It had become evident to me, without 
interrogations on my part, that my mother 
and Mr. Floyd had resigned at least all 
present hopes of marriage. All their 
thoughts seemed to be centred in me, 
and I felt myself a hinderance in their 
plans of happiness. So, while I was still 
holding my guardian’s hand, I reminded 
him of our talk on the bluff that far-off 
November morning. 

“Do you think I would take your moth- 
er from you too, my dear boy?” said he 
bluntly. “Do you think she would come 
to me if I wanted to take her?” 

‘* But it seems too much of a sacrifice.” 

“ Get well, then, at once,’’ Mr. Floyd ex- 
claimed, laughing. ‘“‘Assoonas you can 
walk up the church-aisle all the Belfield 
wedding-bells shall ring their loudest.” 

Jack Holt brought me some white roses 
one day in June, which I knew could 
never have grown anywhere in Belfield 
except against the eaves of a certain 
Gothic cottage. I asked him if Georgy 
sent, them, and why she never came to 
see me. 

‘“T have wondered too why she never 
comes,’ he returned; “and I have asked 
her, but she tells me her mother bids her 
stay away from you.” 
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“Georgy was not used to be so obedi- 
ent,’ said I. “Ask herto come. I sup- 
pose she thinks I am frightful to behold, 
but I fancy I'm much the same, unless 
I begin to look like a girl. I’m getting 
into the habit of doing everything so 
languidly, so effeminately, Jack, that I 
wonder sometimes if there is any mas- 
culine vigor leftin me. What can I do 
to try? I can never run any more: it 
will be a long time before I can pull my 
old stroke with an oar. I might shoot at 
a mark, and if you and Harry will come 
I will hobble out and try to-morrow.” 

‘Floyd,’ began Jack with some hesi- 
tation, ‘from Georgy’s reluctance to see 
you I have sometimes thought she was 
concerned in the matter of your acci- 
dent.” 

‘““Not in the least,” I cried stoutly: 
‘never beheve that for a moment. It 
was my own affair entirely, and to this 
day I can’t quite decide that I was not 
both clumsy and stupid not in some 
way to keep mysclf from falling.” 

I was sitting alone that evening, to- 
ward the late sunset, when Georgy came. 
Showers had fallen all the afternoon, but 
now the clouds had risen from the west, 
and, although now and then a few drops 
fell, the east was spanned by a rainbow 
and the turbid masses of cloud above 
took on colors of crimson and purple. 
I heard the gate click, and turning I saw 
Georgy Lenox coming in, attended by 
both Jack Holt and Harry Dart. Tach 
held an umbrella over her—Jack in earn- 
est, and Harry in joking solicitude for 
her bright summer ribbons, It was evi- 
dent enough that they were all in high 
spirits, and I seemed to hear the spark- 
ling impertinences which issued from 
her laughing lips as she looked from one 
to the other of the boys with many a toss 
of her yellow curls and shrug of her 
round shoulders. They left her at the 
door, which stood wide open, and I call- 
ed to her to come in. She entered, but 
waited a moment on the threshold, grow- 
ing a little pale as she looked at me. 
Then rallying, “ How do you do, Floyd?” 
she exclaimed, ‘You see that I have 
come at last?” 

“I am glad to see you,” I -returned. 
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“But come nearer: I want to shake 
hands with you.” 

She approached, and I clasped her 
hand, looking up into her face. She had 
grown more womanly in these last seven 
months, and far more beautiful; and, 
looking in her face, I at first forgot to 
speak. 

_“ How queer you are!’’ said she, pout- 
ing, but laughing. “Why do you look at 
me so?" 

I do not know whether I spoke or not, 
but she bent and kissed me, and thus 
answered my feverish longing, the grati- 
fication of which overpowered me with 
a sudden intoxication like that of wine. 

“I only did it because you are ill,” 
said she, putting her hands to her face 
and peeping out at me from between her 
fingers. ‘ You look so thin and changed, 
Floyd! I knew you would, and I dread- 
ed to see you: I am afraid of sick peo- 
ple.” 

“Tam harmless enough. 
horrible ?” 

“You are dreadfully white, and your 
eyes were not so large before you were 
sick. Oh, how many times I have ask- 
ed the boys how you were!” 

“But you never came, Georgy.” 

“Oh, I am past sixteen now, and 
mamma will not let me go and see 
boys.” 

“T see,” said J with an indefinable 
sigh, “that you are almost a woman. 
And Jack is eighteen.” 

“The boys are so full of their exam- 
inations! Do you think Jack will pass ? 
He is such a stupid old dear! I always 
feel as if I knew the most, yet I know 
nothing—actually nothing at all.” 

“Jack will pass. Whatever place in 
the world he tries for will always be ready 
and waiting for him. Iam more anxious 
about Harry: he cares so little about his 
chances, and trusts always to inspiration 
and good luck.” 

Georgy looked at me somewhat cu- 
riously: ‘“Don't you feel badly, Floyd, 
to have the boys go to college and leave 
you behind ?”’ 

We three had planned years ago how 
we were to enter college together, yet no 
one of us had yet alluded to my disap- 
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pointment, and it was difficult for me 
to bear her question and answer it un- 
flinchingly. 

“This is one of my many hard things 
to bear, Georgy.” 

“’Tis dreadful for you,” she exclaim- 
ed with energy. ‘“‘To think what vou 
were, Floyd, a tall, handsome, dandified 
fellow, and now changed all at once into 
a hopeless cripple !’’ 

I even found the strength to endure 
this and give no sign. In my darkest 
hours of dejection I had said these words 
to myself, but no one had hitherto utter- 
ed them within my hearing. 

“T wonder,” she went on, “what you 
will do? Shall you try to be a doctor, 
Floyd ?” 

‘‘No, Georgy: I have given up that 
idea.” 

“It does seem wretched. 
Mr. Floyd say ?”’ 

“Everything that is most considerate. 
I have had a hard experience, Georgy, 
but I have at last Icarned how tender 
and faithful many of my friends are.” 
I regarded her steadily, and she flushed 
crimson, 

“I suppose you think,” she retorted, 
“that I might have come to see you oft- 
ener. But to tell you the truth, Floyd, 
I have been almost angry with you, and 
so has mamma. Of course it was not 
your fault that you fell down the cliff, 
and I almost felt as if I were to blame 
a little about it, although not nearly so 
much as that silly Helen. To think of 
her going after a miserable little dog! 
Oh, how I hatcd Mr. Raymond for what 
he saidto me! You cannot think how 
cruel he was, Floyd, when I went back 
to the house, after hiding away all the 
morning. The doctors were up stairs 
with you, and nobody knew if you were 
dead or alive. He laid all the blame on 
me —all of it—and kissed and petted 
Helen, and cricd over her as if she had 
been brought back from the grave. And 
the housekeeper went up and packed my 
things, and I was sent out of the house 
as if I were a murderer or thief, or some- 
thing dreadful. Mr. Floyd came home 
with me: he came after your mother. 
He was in a dreadful state of mind, and 
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scarcely spoke all the way, except once 
to tell me that I was very young, and 
that I must pray to God to give mea 
heart. Just asif I were not crying and 
sobbing all the time! Then, when mam- 
ma saw me and I had to tell her all about 
it, she burst out angrily against me, tell- 
ing me that I had lost all my chances of 
having any of Uncle Raymond's money. 
I had not thought of that before, and it 
did seem worse than anything else. Do 
you wonder I have felt half angry with 
you?” 

“You teach me to wonder at nothing, 
Georgy. You must forgive me for injur- 
ing your chances of inheriting Mr. Ray- 
mond’s money;’’ and I laughed with 
some bitterness. “But take heart,” I 
went on: “little Helen loves you, and 
told me to tell you she was sure you 
meant no harm, and that she was sorry 
you were sent away.” 

“Little proud, stuck-up thing!’ ex- 
claimed Georgy. ‘It makes me so an- 
gry to think of that child's having every- 
thing under her orders—all the servants 
down on their knees before her, with 
‘Miss Floyd’ this and ‘Miss Floyd’ 
that! And then how ridiculously both 
her father and Uncle Raymond worship 
her!” 


“She was very gencrous to you, 
Georgy.” 
‘““And why should she not be? There 


is no reason why, instead of putting up 
with a few rings and chains and dresses, 
I should not have half of everything at 
The Headlands. I am older than she 
is, and need things more, and I am pret- 
tier than she is: don't you think me 
prettier, Floyd?" 

“Yes, I think you are,” I rejoined 
quietly. “But everybody says Helen 
will grow up to be very beautiful.” 

“I don’t believe it,’’ observed Georgy 
tartly. “She is too pale, and her eyes 
are too big: then she is such a solemn 
little thing. Don’t you like golden hair 
best, Floyd ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And blue eyes ?”’ 

“Well, I don’t know. 
I added, meeting hers. 

“Do you really think that Helen will 
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grow up to be beautiful ?’’ she pleaded 
after her momentary triumph. 

‘Yes, I certainly do,” I answered stub- 
bornly. 

“We shall see,’’ she exclaimed, toss- 
ing her head. 

“Don't think,” said I, “that I believe 
that she will be more beautiful than you, 
Georgy. I don’t imagine any girl could 
be that, but—’”’ 

“Well, what else ?’”’ she asked, smiling 
and dimpling. 

“But think of something besides beau- 
ty,” Iventured humbly. ‘“’Tis so poora 
preparation for a woman's life, Georgy, 
to care merely for outside loveliness. I 
want you to pray for a sweet, loving, 
grateful nature, Georgy —not to nurse 
bad, revengeful thoughts.” 

She stared at me in profound surprise, 
then burst out laughing. “I didn’t know 
you had grown pious,’ she observed with 
a shrug; and, seeing the fruits and con- 
fectionery piled on the table at my side, 
begged me to offer her some, and fell to 
eating them ravenously, despite the dig- 
nity of her sixteen years, and after de- 
vouring all she could, carried the rest of 
them away in her arms. 

I sat quietly thinking about her after I 
was left alone. I smiled to myself at the 
thought of her coqucttish parting glance, 
for I was sure she would have kissed me 
again had I asked her; but I wanted no 
more of her kisses, although I had found 
them so sweet. I seemed to have sud- 
denly grown stronger and wiser where 
she was concerned; yet I suppose the 
poor truth of the matter was, that she 
had stung my vanity keenly, and said 
little to endear herself to me in our re- 
cent interview. Her words, instead of 
harming me, had roused all the resent- 
ment of the strong vital force within me. 
I felt curiously stirred, almost elated, in 
remembering what she had said, and 
contrasting her prophecies of impotence 
and failure with my growing sense of 
power. When the door-bell rang pres- 
ently I myself hobbled across the floor 
on my crutches and opened it. | 

Jack Holt stood there. “Why, 'tis 
not really you, Floyd?” he exclaimed 
in surprise; and taking away one of my 
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crutches, he himself supported me back 
to my chair. “I was afraid to come in,” 
he went on, sitting down by my side, 
“lest you should already be over-tired ; 
but if you are well enough to see me I 
have something to tell you.” 

“Oh, I am better to-night. In fact, 
all at once I feel that Iam not always 
going to be the good-for-nothing fellow 
I have been of late. I begin to havea 
consciousness that somewhere within 
me life and energy are stirring again.”’ 

“Tam so glad!” said he with a voice 
of some constraint, and looked at me 
fixedly. “Georgy was here,’’ he ob- 
served presently. 

“Yes.” 

“She did you good.” 

“T don’t know,’’ I returned with an 
effort at indifference: ‘‘she may have 
roused me a little.”’ 

He started up, and began to pace the 
floor with a flurried air quite unusual 
with him, now and then stopping ab- 
ruptly aml seeming to bend all his en- 
ergies to the arrangement of a book or 
mantel-ornament, as if their displace- 
ment caused him annoyance—conduct 
so unlike his ordinary phlegmatic de- 
meanor that I suspected him of extreme 
embarrassment. 

‘Speak out, old fellow !"’ said I briefly. 
“What's the use of all this hesitation ?” 

He turned squarely round and faced 
me, yet did not meet my eyes, but look- 
ed over and beyond me. I have never 
forgotten his face as I saw it then: the 
heavy features were all fixed in sombre 
lines; his eyes were like my dog Car- 
lo’s, full of honesty and patience, but I 
knew that he was suffering. 

“YT am older than you, Floyd—” he 
began. 

I assented: “Yes, three years older.” 

‘““Old enough,” he pursued, “to have 
thought a good deal about the time when 
I shall be an independent man. As soon 
as I am through college I am to take the 
pistol- and rifle-factories off my father’s 
hands. The papers are already made 
out, and will be signed on my twenty- 
first birthday; so from that time I shall 
have an income which will entitle me to 
marry and settle as early as I please.”’ 
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I gazed at him in profound surprise. 

“You are only fifteen,’’ he went on. 
“IT dare say you have not thought of 
marrying anybody yet.” 

“No indeed!” I burst out petulantly. 

“T have,” said he dropping his eyes. 
“IT am older, you know, and I have 
thought a good deal about it. It has 
seemed to me for a long time now that 
but one thing could possibly happen— 
that I shall marry Georgy as soon as I 
leave college. Her mother will let her 
marry no one but a man rich enough 
to make her life pleasant in the world: 
my secure prospects seem to justify my 
reliance on my chances of winning her.” 

“I knew you liked her,’’ I muttered 
hoarsely. His words and manner over- 
whelmed me with wonder. 

“Yes,” he went on, his dull voice gain- 
ing softer modulations, ‘I love her with 
all my heart. You know I do: there 
can be no use in concealing it. I think 
of nothing for myself: ‘tis all for her. 
She—"" He broke off, growing furious- 
ly red and shamefaced, then recovered 
his self-composure. ‘ But notwithstand- 
ing all this,” said he with a sad, patient, 
steady face and voice, “I have decided 
that I ought to give her up. It was my 
intention to have everything settled be- 
fore I went to college, but this afternoon 
I made her tell me the truth about your 
accident: since then I feel that you have 
the first claim upon her.” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

He smiled and shook his head. “You 
have lost a great deal,”’ he returned with 
unwonted tenderness: “‘you need much 
happiness, much private, individual con- 
tentment, to enable you to bear the trou- 
bles that have come upon you. Georgy 
was In a measure concerned in causing 
them: she ought to make full atonement 
for all the harm she has done. Ever 
since you came back I have felt that 
if I could do you any good I would cut 
off my right hand to serve you. At last 
I sce away. If you wish it, Floyd, the 
dearest wish of your heart may come 
to pass.” 

“ The — dearest — wish — of —my — 
heart?’ I stuttered. “I don’t know what 
you mean.” 
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He laughed quietly. ‘I suspect you 
know all about it,’’ he said. ‘‘You are 
a quiet fellow, but Iam not so blind as 
not to have found out that you are in 
love with Georgy. But in spite of that, 
I used to feel, although you are hand- 
somer than I, and a thousand times 
cleverer, that I had the first claim upon 
her. You are younger than she is; she 
will be a grown woman while you are 
still a boy: in fact, there were plenty of 
reasons why I never hesitated to come 
before you. But now I feel bound in 
honor to tell you that I give h¢r up— 
that—that you can—”’ 

He paused and looked at me, believ- 
ing he had said enough, but I was stupe- 
fied by my ignorance, shyness and doubt. 
*“Do you mean,” I blurted out, “that you 
will give up marrying her—that I can 
have her in your place?’ 

“That is precisely what I mean.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort,’ I 
cried roughly. “Even if she cared for 
me—which she does not—nothing could 
induce me to marry anybody, and least 
of all Georgy Lenox.” 

For she had wounded my pride and 
vanity to the quick, and even the kiss 
she had given me seemed a very Judas 
kiss of falsehood and betrayal. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AS soon as the warm weather came we 
went to the mountains, and when we re- 
turned in the autumn I had put aside one 
crutch, and felt at times that I was soon 
to banish the other. The boys had gone 
to college, and Belfield was desolate to 
me. Georgy was visiting cousins in New 
York. Ihad not seen her since that even- 
ing in June when she came to sce me, 
nor was I to sce her again for years. In 
November my mother and I went to Ja- 
maica, for I had so outgrown my strength 
that fresh and alarming symptonis scem- 
ed to threaten me with more fatal ills than 
being merely crippled for hfe. But their 
only effect was to banish us for two years 
from all the familiar old scenes. We were 
never to go back to Belfield again and 
find our home there. Youth and passion- 
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ate emotion and the thought of marriage 
had vanished now from my mother: she 
had, it sometimes seemed to me, no oth- 
er wish than that I should be restored 
to health. I fancy she almost hated the 
memory of that brief time when the words 
of Mr. Floyd made her color deepen, her 
lip tremble and the glad impulsive tears 
start to her eyes. 

I accepted her willing service and her 
exclusive love. I needed both, God 
knows, in those days of weakness and 
pain. After a time I began to mend: 
then I grew robust and strong. My 
lameness diminished, and was compara- 
tively cured, since I could dispense with 
crutch or stick. Whether youth or the 
fine air of those beautiful tropical up- 
lands wrought the miracle, who shall 
say? Now, although I have the old 
limp, which [ shall carry with me to 
the grave, my misfortune has ceased to 
be such to me: it is hard to feel that I 
was ever justified in regarding it as a 
calamity to becloud my life. And my 
little daughter said to me the other day, 
‘Tam so glad, papa, that you are lame, 
for I am sure to catch you up, even if 
the boys run away from me.” 

All the more striking characteristics 
of my nature were changed by my acci- 
dent. I had suffered much in body and 
in mind, and had been refined by the 
torture to a point which made me effem- 
inate, since an almost painful capacity 
for sympathy, an overwhelming dread 
of inflicting suffering, and a somewhat 
morbid self-depreciation are qualities 
scarcely masculine. My early ambition 
had been for a hard place in the world, 
where the world’s work would force me 
to give hard knocks before I reached 
success. But now I shrank from the 
jostle and bustle and harsh competitions 
of real life; and as both my mother and 
Mr. Floyd wished nothing so much as 
that I should be guarded from all effort 
and fatigue at this epoch, everything con- 
spired to unfit me for an active career, 
and to make me a mere looker-on—not 
a worker, but a musing, disappointed 
spectator. 

But when I was about cighteen I re- 
turned and entered the junior year at 
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college with Jack Holt and Harry Dart. 
I had felt some pride in keeping up with 
them, and had enjoyed the advantage 
in Jamaica of the society of an Oxford 
graduate who was coaching the two sons 
of a wealthy planter to fit them to enter 
an English university. I read with him, 
and was well able to pass my examina- 
tion, 

What it was for me to resume my old 
familiar intercourse with Holt and Dart 
I could never write down here. My two 
years in the tropics had not been joyless 
—indeed, considering all things, they had 
been singularly happy years—still, I had 
felt like a child shut out from the sun- 
shiny place where his mates are playing. 
I had become patient, contemplative and 
resigned, and in study and in studious ob- 
servation of Nature in her rarest beauty 
and most mighty and invincible devel- 
opment I had almost forgotten the de- 
liciousness of a selfish and individual 
hope, the pleasures of happy and care- 
less youth. 

But as soon as I entered college I be- 
came sufficiently absorbed in the actual. 
Neither Holt nor Dart had changed in 
the slightest degree, except that Jack 
wore trim English whiskers and looked 
quite middle-aged, and Harry was en- 
gaged in nursing the incipient down of 
a moustache, and was the tallest, hand- 
somest, cleverest fellow in his class. Jack 
had always been the closest of students, 
and his old diligence had not abated 
here: he kept up with the rest by dint 
of solid hard work. Harry flung schol- 
arship to the winds of course, but made 
a special career for himself which won 
him more admiration from everybody 
except the faculty than any amount of le- 
gitimate industry. He was a fluent and 
ready debater; he wrote for the college 
journal; his high animal spirits brought 
every body about him, and his mind seem- 
ed ever eager and poised for flight: he 
was ready in wit; decried trifling sub- 
jects, yet would dispute for two hours 
over an absurdity; was dexterous and 
unanswerable in his syllogisms; would 
advance the crudest and most untenable 
theory, defend it, reducing the arguments 
of his opponents to meaningless folly, 
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conquer apparently by both wit and rea- 
son, then turn his own hypothesis inside 
out, confute it, dash it into senseless at- 
oms, and dismiss it as unworthy of a 
thought. In short, among us lads, busy 
with books and full of admiration of our 
own cleverness, he was delightful; and 
among other ostentatious pedantries such 
as prevail at college his passed unre- 
buked. When he tried his wits with Mr. 
Floyd, that gentleman implored him for 
God's sake to hold his tongue and to 
consult Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, book 
2, Chapter 4, and discover the opinion 
of sensible men concerning youthful 
intellects like his own. 

I appeared to poor enough advantage 
at first, and was almost afraid to speak 
in the curious and motley society which 
thronged our rooms. The quick wit, the 
ready epigram and squib, the oppressive 
and multitudinous puns in every lan- 
guage,—all served to stun and confuse 
me, fixed as I was in grave and quiet 
habits of mind and thought. It was 
amazing to me at first with what ease 
many of the boys had acquired clear 
ideas upon every question of the day, 
and with what brilliancy they could ad- 
vance them, while I was tongue-tied from 
modesty or reserve. Presently, howev- 
er, I discovered that these promising 
young gentlemen were not so wondrous 
wise after all. I dismissed my fears, felt 
less fastidious about the emphatic utter- 
ance of a thoughtless opinion, and soon 
was as loud-tongued as any in my de- 
mand that the world should be made 
over at once to suit men of our calibre. 
At first they were all very tender and 
patient with me, but when I grew a trifle 
bolder my hittle gravities became the tar- 
ect for everybody’s wit, and I dare say I 
was much improved by having my man- 
nerisms and elegancies knocked rudely 
off from me. 

Every boy is fortunate who carries the 
oldest and best associations of his life 
into his university career; and Harry and 
I were supremely lucky in always having 
Jack Holt with us in the old way, and 
being able in a world of transient delu- 
sions and attractions of absorbing charm 
to fall back upon something real—an in- 
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fluence which could not be overturned 
by our eagerness for fashion and nov- 
elty, and which, if forgotten for a mo- 
ment, reasserted itself with vital force 
to atone for such a base neglect. Not 
that Jack claimed anything from us: 
perhaps his power over us was commen- 
surate with the modesty and dignity of 
his character. His regard was a neces- 
sary note in the harmony of our well- 
being: his disapprobation was a voice 
which cried “Shame!” to us, although 
he never uttered a reproach. I felt all 
this as well as Harry, but he, of course, 
undisciplined and untrained, possessed 
more ardor and a more decided tem- 
perament than I: his aberrations were 
wider; and, as the pendulum must al- 
ways swing back to the right as far as it 
bounded to the left, he came in his re- 
pentance as much closer to his cousin 
than did I as his deviations had exceed- 
ed mine. No wonder Jack loved hin— 
not with impetuosity, for Jack was never 
impetuous: all his feelings were deep, 
calm, patient, tender, unconquerable by 
time or chance. The two felt that mutual 
attraction which opposites and counter- 
parts possess. Harry was the most pop- 
ular man in his class. Nature had done 
everything for him, and lavished those 
gifts of which she is usually most spar- 
ing. He had a good mind and genial 
wit; a relish for every form of enjoy- 
ment; a perfect form, the glorious beauty 
of a Greek god, with crisp golden curls, 
brilliant deep-set eyes of blue, noble and 
chiselled features; frank manners which 
none could resist; spirits which nothing 
could depress; an impetuous temper, but 
passing like a flash the moment it was 
spent. Jack, on the other hand, had no 
beauty, and was regarded by those whom 
he did not care for as a dull fellow. He 
was a little slow, and had slight appreci- 
ation of wit except to admire every evi- 
dence of itin Harry. He had certain set- 
tled objects in life, and spent none of his 
forces on the pleasant distractions which 
the rest of us sought on the way. He 
had been born with a sort of reposcful 
energy, which had always impressed me 
with the conviction that no ordinary sit- 
uation was enough for him; and at col- 
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lege there was something disproportionate 
in his position among light-hearted boys, 
so that I never wondered that he found 
our aims trivial. He possessed to the full 
that force of character by which a man 
masters himself, always keeps himself 
in check, and in times of risk and ex- 
tremity of peril can suffice unto his own 
needs and courageously resist sorrow, 
misfortune and disappointment. 

But while Harry, full of lawless and un- 
controllable impulses, had a stormy and 
untried future before him, in which he 
was to be obliged to work hard for all his — 
successes, Jack’s seemed a dazzling vista 
of prosperity and ease. He was already 
engaged to the girl he loved; he was the 
only son of a man whose wealth was enor- 
mous; and while the rest of us were to be 
hungrily gazing into the world’s windows 
with our cold hands in our empty pock- 
ets, he was calmly to take the prettiest 
girl we knew by the hand and lead her 
away into a fairyland whose glories we 
might only guess at. But he took all his 
prospects very quietly: not even for the 
sake of love did he neglect his work. 
He rarely spoke of Georgy, and I knew 
that it would never be his fault to ilu- 
minate with too bright a glare the sweet 
mysteries of the love that must lie be- 
tween them. I saw him sometimes 
writing to her with her picture before 
him, 

“What do yousuppose he writes about?” 
Harry used to ask me on such occasions. 
“She cares little enough about fine sen- 
timents, even if he were given to that sort 
of thing; and I can’t believe that he is_ 
very ostentatious in declaring his passion. 
I don't think she will ever pass that criti- 
cism upon his epistles that some old par- 
ty did upon a pudding: ‘ Too many plums 
and not enough suet.’ I confess I can- 
not guess how he contrives to fill his six 
regulation pages.” 

“TI don't see that it concerns us, at all 
events,” 

“Very true. But she would show me 
his letters if I asked her to. I wonder 
how Jack likes a certain ease she has 
in other men’s socicty? What claws 
are to a cat, what the sting is to the 
bee, what its poison is to the upas tree, 
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coquetry is to Georgy Lenox. I wish 
him joy of her, but wash my hands of 
the engagement.” 

He spoke with some heat, which was 
his wont in every allusion to Jack's love- 
affair. But I knew that Harry had a 
dozen flirtations on hand, and the fatal- 
est effect of the false is its power of de- 
stroying our delicate and just perception 
of the true. 


CHAPTER IX. 

My mother, on her return, had gone 
at once to her sister, Mrs. Woolsey of 
New York, and remained with her until 
she joined me for a Christmas visit at 
Mr. Raymond's. Three years had pass- 
ed since I was there, and the three years 
had changed Helen from a mere child 
intoaslim maiden of almost fourteen, tall 
and stately for her years. Mr. Raymond 
seemed no older and no feebler: his 
eyes held the old restless fire, the only 
reminiscence of youthful power about 
him; he was still anxiously served and 
tended, and in this cold season huddled 
before the fires covered with furs, a tiger- 
skin over his knees, his pale hands clasp- 
ing his wrappings together at the throat. 
He was considerate for my mother’s com- 
fort, as a host should be, and he betray- 
ed an cager cuniosity and interest con- 
cerning my infirmity ; which showed his 
care for me, but which I resented as an 
intrusion, Tor I had reached the point 
when it was easy for me to endure the 
fact that Twas unlike other men in my 
physical strength, but was not yet suf- 
ficicntly resigned to it to bear question- 
ing or sympathy. TIelen never alluded 
to it, and although at first she tried to 
save ne footsteps, she had tact enough 
to give up even that evidence of any 
knowledge of my weakness. Indeed, 
she was shy of me now: she had a gov- 
erness in these days, and had perhaps 
been taught one of the first Iessons that 
young girls learn—to shrink from every 
man who is neither her father nor her 
brother nor her grandfather, Accord- 
ingly, during all that Christmas weck I 
rarcly heard the sound of her voice. 
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Mr. Floyd had joined us a few hours 
after we reached The Headlands. The 
three years had made more change in 
him than in any of the rest of us, if I ex- 
cept myself. He had grown older—was 
more quiet and languid, and more ten- 
der in his manner. I had often wonder- 
ed of late, now that I was strong again 
and in a measure launched into life, 
whether he and my mother would mar- 
ry. [saw many meanings in my moth- 
er’s beautiful face of which she never 
spoke to me; the two had long talks to- 
gether every day, and their manner to 
each other held all the sweetness of 
steadfast affection and true sympathy ; 
yet there was a nameless something 
which was never in his tones now, 

It was a lovely, quict Christmas-time. 
Outside, the winter seas roared and great 
masses of ice covered the rocks and 
bound the shore: heavy snows fell and 
the winds whistled cold. But inside, ev- 
erything went on ina still, blessed fash- 
ion that only comes when pcople love 
one another, and in a stately, comfort- 
able fashion that is only at command in 
rich houses where all stores of state and 
comfort are opened with a golden key. 
The greenhouses were in their perfection 
now: there were many of them of vari- 
ous temperatures, but all opening from 
one into the other. Mr, Floyd and I 
were walking one day where the oranges, 
lemons and cedrats were ripening in dif- 
ferent degrees of maturity: they seemed 
to blossom and yield as freely as if in 
their native climates, and our favorite 
walk was there these chilly winter after- 
noons; for Mr. Floyd, always a shiverer, 
of late found every place except the trop- 
ical atmosphere of a greenhouse too cold 
for him. My mother had been with us 
picking a few orange- blossoms. My 
cuardian had taken one httle spray and 
put it against her hair, sighing mean- 
while, although he was smiling, 

“No orange-blossoms for my white 
hair,” said she, laughing and flushing. 
“They are for the dark curls of a young 
gir.” 

“Oh, youth! youth! youth!" he ex- 
claimed half bitterly. 

“Dear friend,” said she very calmly 
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and sweetly, “youth is only so beautiful 
when we have lost it. Middle life is 
stronger, pleasanter, nobler.” 

‘I might cry for middle life too,’’ Mr. 
Floyd said lightly, “for I have lost that 
as well as youth. I am an old man: I 
have no to-morrows. Carry your orange- 
blossoms away, Mary: their perfume is 
too strong for me,” 

I had listened dreamily, without taking 
much meaning from their words. My 
mother went on into the next conserva- 
tory and picked roses and camellias, and 
Mr. Floyd watched her, shivered, and, 
passing his arm within mine, walked 
back into the first greenhouse, among 
the bristling cactuses and broad, silky- 
leaved bananas. 

‘As soon as you are free from college, 
Floyd,” said he, “you and I will go to 
Europe; thatis, if lamalive. The doc- 
tors say travel is good for me—occupa- 
tion without fever, interest without per- 
sonal emotion. Yes, a year from July 
we will set out, and if Helen can go with 
us, she and your mother shall be our 
companions.” 

‘““And how about your position at 
Washington ?” 

“After the fourth of March I shall 
never hold office again. I suppose that 
is what is killing me: I have worked too 
hard and abused my strength a little.” 

I looked into his face. I was almost 
as tall as he now, and Mr. Floyd had al- 
ways been a head above other men. I 
put my hand on his shoulder and looked 
steadily into his face. 

‘‘T wish you would tell me, sir,’’ said 
I, ‘“ what you mean when you say these 
things. Are you really ill? Your allu- 
sions to your state of health are so pain- 
ful to me, and to my mother too.” 

‘*Oh,” he returned kindly, “ your moth- 
er knows all about it."". He mused a It- 
tle, then cheered up, laughed and clap- 
ped me on the shoulder. “If I were a 
man in decent health,” he affirmed with 
an air of jollity, “I should be your father- 
in-law. No, that is not it: I should be 
your stepfather. Thank your stars that I 
have the modesty not to believe mysclf 
irresistible under present circumstances.” 

“But why not?” said I, quite in carn- 
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est. “If you are less strong than former- 
ly, all the more need of your having a 
wife, I should suppose.’ 

“As to my need, that is nothing, noth- 
ing. But think: if she cared for me I 
should be preparing tortures for her. 
She would feel nothing but dread. I 
may die at any time, Floyd, if I am 
shocked or startled. Raptures would 
not do for me, either: I should be afraid 
to kiss my wife, lest my heart should in- 
crease its beating by a throb a minute. 
No: I shall marry no one now: I have 
put by the hope, as an old man puts by 
all the dreams of his prime.” 

“It might all have come to pass,” I 
exclaimed bitterly, ‘‘had it not been for 
me: 

“Oh, my boy! my dear boy!” said 
Mr. Floyd. “When your accident came 
I forgot my own wishes at once, think- 
ing only of your need of your mother. 
I would have given up more for you 
than that: I would have given up my 
life. Come, come! we have fallen into 
too serious a vein. Let us talk about 
our trip to Europe and the East. I nev- 
er had the right sort of a travelling-com- 
panion yet: wise men stay at home, but 
bores and noodles go abroad.” 

“But when we start the wise men will 
no longer be at home.” 

“You have hit it precisely. There are 
a few things I want to show you— some 
cathedrals, landscapes and pictures. I 
will save you a world of trouble, and will 
instruct you at once to find certain ob- 
jects frightful and unworthy of notice or 
esteem. The zest of travel is taken out 
of one by the necessity of muttering 
vague formulas of meaningless praise 
before pictures and statues it is tradi- 
tional to admire. There's too much of 
everything in this world. When aman 
has reached my age and my state of 
health he feels the necessity of getting 
at the real substance of things.” 

“But can one get at it?” 

“Oh, don’t utter any precocious wis- 
dom. Certainly, one can get at the sub- 
stance of things. True, there is enough 
mystery and perplexity about the system 
of the world, and at times all life looms 
up a terrible cnigma, so increasing in 
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difficulty of solution that Death’s key to 
knowledge seems the one thing to be de- 
sired. But it is well for a man not to 
lose himself in labyrinths of conjecture, 
but to resolutely put aside his spirit of 
philosophical inquiry, and do something 
useful for himself and his fellow-men. 
For my own part, I don’t think Hamlet 
a fine fellow. Don’t ask conundrums. 
Your duty now is to finish your collegiate 
course respectably. Take honors or not 
as it happens, but be a man, and win 
yourself the place you ought to take, and 
keep it like a gentleman. Then we will 
travel, and I will remember you are 
young and let you do the foolish things 
youth lovesto do. Wewill have famous 
times together. Not that I altogether 
approve of vagabondizing. Still, what 
is there for us to do? I am worn out: 
you are too young to have duties to so- 
ciety, and ought to try life, and examine, 
criticise and become enlightened. I sup- 
pose I shall catch the mania for bric-a- 
brac and curiosities, and make them the 
object of my life, since I have no other. 
If I do, I shall be obliged to will them 
to you, Floyd, for, Goodness knows, Hel- 
en will have enough to set up a muscum 
of art without any help from me.”’ 

“IT think so,”’ I rejoined: ‘this house 
is so filled with wonderful things. But 
Helen—”’ 

“Don’t talk about me, please,’’ cried 
a voice from behind the acacias, “for I 
am here;’’ and the little girl came 
through the drooping branches cover- 
ed with their plumy canary- colored 
blossoms, and advanced toward us with 
that wonderful princess-like gait of hers. 
She was smiling demurely. ‘Listeners 
hear no good of themselves, they say,” 
she observed, throwing a laughing glance 
at me. 

“IT was only about to remark that you 
seemed tolerably indifferent to your pos- 
sessions,” 

“The fact is,” said Mr, Floyd teasing- 
ly,-‘‘since Helen found that the moon 
and the sea did not belong to her, she 
gave up, and has not believed she is so 
very rich, after all;”” and while he laugh- 
ed and Helen blushed, and half hid her- 
self, I heard how the child, when she was 
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six years old, had taken her new nurs- 
ery-governess around the place, saying, 
“This is my pony,” “These are my dogs,” 
“This is my conservatory,” and “ These 
are my greenhouses:”’ then, when she had 
exhausted the inventory of her wealth, 
she had affirmed, ‘‘ That is my moon”’ 
and “That is my water;’? and when it 
was explained to her that the crescent 
over the pine trees in the west belonged 
alike to all the children on the wide 
earth, and that the fickle sea too paid 
its homage at a thousand shores, she 
was quite inconsolable, and nothing 
could make up to her for her loss. 

A very quiet, demure little woman was 
Helen now-a-days. I deplored the ne- 
cessity for the graceful French govern- 
ess who was polishing her into a con- 
ventional manner and preparing her for 
the dull routine which other girls must 
follow. I never analyzed my impres- 
sions of Helen then, but I am sure I 
considered her far above any common- 
place educational needs, for I knew that 
she was so wise, so disciplined, so true to 
all her duties, that she was altogether a 
woman, and not a little girl at all. It 
gave me a positive shock to discover 
that she was ciphering in vulgar frac- 
tions and that her spelling was, to say 
the least, crude. Not but that she was 
childish enough in many things, and so 
exquisitely docile with her father that 
he often scolded her for her over-care- 
ful obedience. I could understand well 
enough myself how she liked to be led 
by the strong man who loved her, and 
whom she so dearly loved, because when 
she was alone with her grandfather she 
needed to govern, holding a dreary sway 
over her little kingdom. 

As I have said before, we were not 
intimate this winter. I was not of an 
age to be interested in a Jittle girl in 
the schoolroom, and Mademoiselle Blois 
took care not to allow the little girl in 
the schoolroom to take an interest in 
me. Occasionally, however, when she 
was with her father and I joined them, 
the memories we shared between us 
broke through the gossamer web of dif- 
fidence which shackled us both, and for 
a little while we would be as free as in 
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the old childish confidential days on the 
seashore or back among the brown stub- 
ble of the stripped harvest-fields of the 
uplands. At these times she would ask 
me many questions about Georgy Len- 
ox, and when I told her that Georgy was 
quite a grown woman now, and engaged 
to my friend Jack Holt, she thought it 
wonderful and strange. 

“But why?’ I asked. “Georgy is a 
trifle older than I am, and I am now 
almost nincteen.” 

“Everybody is so old!’’ she said with 
a droll little gesture of despair. “It seems 
to me I shall never grow up.” 

‘Oh yes, you will soon be fourteen: 
I have heard you say your mother was 
married when she was seventeen: that is 
only three years off; and Georgy Lenox 
is much older, and only just engaged, 
and will not be married until Jack is out 
of college and a partner in his father's 
business.” 

“Does he like her very much ?” asked 
Helen solemnly. 

“Well, yes: he has loved her ever 
since she was a very little girl. He 
has spent all his money upon her: he 
knows all her little needs, her tastes. I 
have been out shopping with him fre- 
quently when he would devote hours 
to the matching of a shade of ribbon or 
the selection of a peculiar color of gloves. 
Harry Dart is never tired of making fun 
of Jack, for the dear old fellow is a little 
absurd in his painstaking for a capri- 
cious girl who docs not even know her 
own mind, and is certain to find fault 
with even his most fastidious choice.” 

“T should not like that,” said Helen, 
so decidedly that I looked with some sur- 
prise at the expression of her imperious 
face. “I should want to have everything, 
and give it all to him.” 

‘To whom ? to Jack ?” 

“Oh, dear me, no! You know what I 
mean.” 

I understood her, and I made an invol- 
untary grimace in thinking of mademoi- 
selle’s chaste teachings in the school- 
room. Here was a little girl of fourteen 
with her mind made up about what she 
would do for the lover who was to come 
out of Shadowland some day. 
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“Don't you think that would be nicer, 
Floyd?’ she asked. 

“For the girl to be rich, that she 
might make her husband rich? Some 
men would like that.” 

“But what do you think ?” 

A boy of nineteen is not so glib in 
speaking of marriage as a girl of four- 
teen, but I finally told her that I should 
not fancy the destiny of marrying a 
rich girl: then my imagination warm- 
ed, and I let her hear what my dream 
would be. She, the girl I loved, should 
be poor: very likely life would have 
been cruel to her, and she would have 
known cold and privation. What joy I 
should have in wrapping her in costly 
things, in setting off her beauty with or- 
naments appropriate and rare! Whata 
light would shine in her eyes when I led 
her to the lovely house where we two 
were to dwell in Fairyland! Every duty 
in life should be taken from her: all she 
would have to do would be to grow more 
and more beautiful. I myself would be 
chief servant to this dainty little new- 
made queen, and not even the winds 
should be allowed to play too freely 
with her hair. 

Helen looked at me pensively, and 
Mr. Floyd, who was writing in the cor- 
ner, laughed a low amused Jaugh which 
reminded me fora moment of Mephis- 
topheles. 

“So you would like that?’ mused 
Helen. ‘Do you know, I should not 
like it at all.” 

“Well, you will never be poor,” I re- 
torted, “and you will give your golden 
key to some man who wants to marry 
a princess. But, to tell the truth, Hel- 
en, I don’t expect to marry anybody: I 
think it is great nonsense. Both Harry 
and I have made up our minds to be 
bachelors.” 


CHAPTER X. 


I HAD not seen Georgy Lenox for four 
years when, the spring we graduated, 
she came to visit a cousin of her moth- 
er’s in Boston, and we were all invited 
to an Easter-party at Mrs. Dwight’s, 
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the cards being brought to us by no 
less a person than Mr. Lenox himself. 
I was in my own room writing when I 
heard Harry's sweet voice calling, and I 
went out. Harrv was, as usual, sitting 
on the table before his easel. It had 
been one of his guardian's regulations 
that he should not touch paints or can- 
vas during his collegiate course, and 
until within the last few months he had 
obeyed orders, and only lately had taken 
to water-colors as a sort of negative course 
of action calculated to give him relaxa- 
tion after the monotony of his unnatural 
deprivation, without infringing upon his 
uncle’s injunctions. He was painting 
a gil in a flower-garden, and over his 
shoulder was gazing a shabby, jaunty, de- 
cayed-looking person, who was strange- 
ly foreign to my eyes, yet irresistibly 
familiar, 

“Don’t you remember Mr. Lenox ?” 
asked Harry, staring at me. “Have you 
forgotten the pleasures of your boyhood, 
miserable ingrate? Tlave you no recol- 
lection of the big kite this benefactor of 
your youth made you, which dragged 
you down the hill and threw you into 
the ditch ?” 

“T remember all about it,” said I; and 
indeed I had been shaking hands with 
my old friend all the time Harry was 
speaking.—"‘And Iam delighted to see 
you, Mr. Lenox.” 

I began looking about me for a chair, 
In fact, finding a chair was the one trou- 
ble of our three lives, and was the only 
way in which we felt hospitality to be 
a tax upon our time. For, although we 
had as many chairs as the room would 
accommodate, they were always full of 
books, fruit, cigars or hats and coats. 
There was one arm-chair, originally cov- 
ered with horschair, which Harry called 
the “funeral coach: it might have been 
called anything, for it was so dingy, so 
battered, so broken, that its rvazson @'étre 
had come to be a matter of speculation, 
Into this seat I now inducted our visitor. 
Ele was as shabby as the funeral coach 
itsclf, but had kept up more gentility in 
his decay. I had not seen him for four 
years, and the lack of any change in his 
appearance surprised me. There he was, 
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as well shaven, as threadbare, as jaunty 
and well-mannered, as in the old days 
when we used to play the siege of Troy, 
using an old packing-case for the wood- 
en horse, and he was our Trojan victim. 
I was much impressed by my own age, 
and said a good deal in those days about 
the flight of time and the mutability of 
human affairs: I expected anybody who 
was grown up when I was young to be 
well stricken in years ; and if Mr. Lenox 
had been a shrunken old man with alter- 
ed aspect and a deep sense of the worth- 
lessness of all efforts after temporalities, 
the change would have seemed only a 
reasonable one to me. 

But, on the contrary, he was just the 
same as ever, and began talking at once 
about a grand coup he was going to make 
presently by investing in a silver-mine. 
He had two thousand dollars, and would 
buy shares at forty-nine, and be in time 
for the dividends of ten per cent. in July. 
The stock was going up like a skyrock- 
ct: a week ago you could have bought it 
for ninetcen. 

Jack had come in now, and was stand- 
ing behind his future father-in-law’s chair. 
“A skyrocket is a bad simile,” he remark- 
ed. “Everybody knows what it comes 
down.” 

Mr. Lenox appearedso happy it seemed 
really a pity to wilt his enthusiasm: he had 
been beaten so many times that the pre- 
diction of failure was a familiar knell to 
him. But Jack had no time to waste in 
tall of any kind, and at once went into 
my room to study. 

“Never mind Jack,” said Harry: “he 
is a born croaker. I dare say the silver- 
mine is made of gold. How about the 
stock in the Railroad that your wife 
holds, Mr. Lenox?” And we both laugh- 
ed at the old joke. 

Mr. Lenox smiled furtively: “It was 
never safe to trust such a secret to scat- 
ter-brains lke yourselves. But don't 
you know about the great defalcation ? 
Brown, the president of the road, ab- 
sconded with over a million of dollars, 
and they have not paid a single divi- 
dend in three years. You ought to hear 
my wife go on about it.” 

“But you have an easy time: you didn’t 
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mind Brown’s embezzlement,” said Har- 
ry. “ Whatastroke of luck foryou! You 
can buy back your wife's ten shares at a 
low figure, and have a good conscience 
the rest of your life.”’ 

“By Jove, Harry! you have given me 
an idea. Just as soon as this new stock 
of mine gets above par I will sell out, re- 
invest and put the certificates in my wife's 
bureau-drawer. I should breathe more 
freely, there is no doubt of it. I confess to 
you, boys, it’s a deuce of a life to keep 
a secret from a woman, she has you at 
such a disadvantage. Yes, on my hon- 
or, I'll buy in some of that stock: it’s 
utterly worthless for years to come, and 
there must be thousands and thousands 
of shares of it in the market. Yes, I 
will do it as soon as I have made two 
hundred per cent. on my silver-mine. 
Yet it does seem a pity—’”’ and he gave 
us a prudent nod—“to put money into 
such a broken-down concern.” 

“But you are as rich as Creesus,” re- 
marked Harry, mixing his colors mean- 
while. “It must be awfully jolly to take 
two thousand in one’s pocket and go out 
and buy a silver-mine.”’ 

“The fact is,’ said Mr. Lenox confi- 
dentially, “that old Raymond has shell- 
ed out at last. I wrote to him, but he 
took no notice; so I induced Georgy to 
send a note to the little girl at The Head- 
lands, and she somehow persuaded her 
grandfather to let me have three thou- 
sand dollars. He sent it in a way which 
robbed the courtesy of charm; but he is 
an old man, and for the sake of little 
Helen I did not repay him in kind.” 

“Why, what did he do?” 

“Sent me his check pinned to a scrap 
of paper on which he had scrawled, ‘A 
fool and his money are soon parted.’ 
Of course I sent him my note of hand, 
and shall pay him as soon as possible. 
Do you happen to know, Floyd, anything 
of the ultimate disposal of his property— 
the terms of the old gentleman's will ?” 

““T know nothing whatever about it,” 
I answered, “but have no doubt of Hel- 
en's being sole heiress. Why not? There 
is no other direct heir.”’ 

“T am his nephew,” said Mr. Lenox 
with his jauntiest air, “I have no doubt 
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of my claims or the claims of my daugh- 
ter being recognized by the head of my 
family. By all accounts, too, Helen is a 
delicate child, fancifully reared and prob- 
ably short-lived.” 

‘““Where do you get your information ? 
Miss Floyd is a tall girl of fifteen now, 
straight as an arrow, and can out-nde 
and out-walk any girl I know.” 

‘IT wish her no harm,” exclaimed Mr. 
Lenox eagerly. ‘I love the child as if 
she were my own. Georgy has always 
represented her as delicate and puny.” 

‘She has not seen her for five years.” 

“True, true! Don't repeat what I 
said: you know the code of men of 
honor on these points, and what is said 
between friends is inviolate as the grave. 
Little Helen Floyd has been a good friend 
to my poor girl, who has none of For- 
tune’s gifts. Not a month passes with- 
out a letter with an enclosure of money ; 
and she begs Georgy to look upon her 
as a loving sister who is proud and glad 
to be of help to her in any way.” 

“And Miss Georgy accepts the mon- 
ey?’ drawled Harry with a well-known 
look on his handsome face. 

“Of course she does,”’ responded Geor- 
gy’s father with considerable heat. “Mr. 
Raymond ought to do anything for her. 
The amount of that man’s income is fab- 
ulous, sir: I tell you, it is fabulous: he 
cannot begin to spend it. I sometimes 
doubt if he spends more than the inter- 
est of hisincome. Reflect upon his prin- 
cipal: what must it be!” 

“Well, it's his own to do as he likes 
with, I suppose," said Harry, rather bored 
with the subject. ‘And Iam sure you 
cannot complain, since you are jingling 
his money in your pocket this very mo- 
ment. How did it happen that when 
Miss Georgy was at Mr. Raymond's she 
did not make the old gentleman take a 
fancy to her? She turns most people's 
heads.” 

“lt was always a mystery to me,”’ re- 
turned Mr. Lenox mournfully. ‘But Mr. 
Raymond does not lke my wife, nor, I 
sometimes think, does he like me. The 
truth of the matter is, that that unlucky 
Hermetically-Sealed Barrel Company—” 

Harry looked at me. The unlucky 
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Hermetically -Sealed Barrel Company 
had been one of our old jokes at Bel- 
field, for we had been compelled to 
hear its history a hundred times over. It 
seemed to me, in my youthful wisdom, 
odd and pitiful that while we had grown 
from boyishness into something better, 
leaving follies and weaknesses behind 
us, this man, almost thrice our age, still 
studied the old pages of his book, not 
reading them with any clearer vision 
than before, in spite of all his expe- 
rience. Why did he not turn the leaf 
and take a different story ? Experienced 
in life as I believed myself in those days, 
I had not learned then that we halt grop- 
ing over one lesson throughout our ca- 
reers. Although our harps seem tuned 
for the most various harmonies, we strike 
the same chords over and over again in 
hopeless iteration. 

So we got him off the subject, and 
talked college-talk, and told him about 
the probable appointments for com- 
mencement. He was one of our alum- 
ni, liked our gossip, and could supple- 
ment our storics with those of the jollier 
days twenty-five or thirty years before. 
Harry and I nearly died of suppressed 
laughter as he gravely informed us that 
he had expected the valedictory, and 
was served badly when it was given to 
another. It appeared a huge joke that 
this seedy, broken-down man, without a 
person in the wide world to respect him 
or believe in him, could ever have been 
justified in any of our high hopes—could 
ever have stood in the places we filled 
now, and, like us, securely counted on 
winning the prizes of life. 

Then he produced the little white en- 
velopes which he had hitherto forgotten, 
and we read that Mrs. Dwight presented 
us her compliments and hoped to sce us 
for a social gathering at her house the 
next Wednesday evening. 

‘Miss Georgy’s writing, 
putting his down. 

‘How do you know, you rascal? She 
certainly does not write to you usually.” 

‘No, but she writes to a fellow I know,” 
returned Harry, nodding toward the next 
room. Weall abated our tones now, and 
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said Harry, 
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talked softly about Georgy, not wishing 
Jacktohear. Mr. Lenox was always elo- 
quent upon thistheme. He had brought 
her up to town himself three days be- 
fore, and the Dwights were charmed 
with her—could not do enough for her. 
She was the one success of his life, and 
no wonder she was precious to him. A 
good deal of his ready money had gone 
into her outfit, which must be suitable 
for an aristocratic house and Easter gay- 
eties, and he had put off getting a new 
coat until his stock was ripe for har- 
vest. The Dwights had not seen hin, 
you may be sure. He knew that such 
people would think less of Georgy for 
having a seedy old father out at elbows, 
so he was willing to keep in the back- 
ground. This very morning, however, 
Georgy had come out for a rendezvous 
in a secluded corner of the Common, 
and had taken rare delight in the as- 
signation and pretended he was her 
lover whom she was forced to meet in 
secret. 

‘TI dare say she has tripped out before 
to mect somebody,” said Harry, who was 
always cynical regarding women, but es- 
pecially severe where Georgy was con- 
cerned. “Girls practise those wiles on 
fathers and brothers, that they may do 
the thing neatly when a lover turns up.” 

“Nonsense! For the matter of that, 
it has sometimes scemed a little hard 
upon my girl that, although she is en- 
gaged to the best fellow in the world, 
she should have no chance to win lov- 
ers from socicty at large. Not but that 
Tam glad that her future is so secure— 
a most fortunate match for her. I am 
proud when I think of it.” 

Well he might be proud. It is some- 
thing out of the course of every-day 
events for a girl to possess the love of a 
man like Jack, whose nature combined 
the strongest masculine qualities with 
the tenderness and faithfulness of a wo- 
man. Of a woman? Strange how we 
use phrases which have outworn their 
meaning! Jack’s tenderness and faith- 
fulness were altogether without parallel. 

IeLLEN W. OLNEY. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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PERSONAL SKETCHES OF SOME FRENCH LITTERATEURS. 


j Cae any Frenchman will tell you, 
is the capital of intellect; and though 
this is but one of a hundred things equal- 
ly flattering to their country which all 
Frenchmen believe, yet it happens to be 
true. In some societies it is social rank, 
in others wealth and fine houses, in oth- 
ers, still, capacity to render service to 
the state, which makes old men courted 
and opens doors to the novice. But in 
Paris it is brains. If you have written a 
book or painted a picture or discovered a 
scientific theory, you have at once a re- 
served seat, as it were, in the social world, 
and nobody thinks of asking who your 
father was, or where you live, or what 
your income may be. With the literary 
society the political is so closely allied that 
the two may be said to coincide. There 
are coteries of course, but there are also 
neutral grounds on which members of 
all sets meet in peace and separate in 
harmony; and especially since the Re- 
public has become firmly established the 
barriers based upon party differences have 
tended steadily to disappear. During the 
I-mpire some of the cleverest writers, such 
as Sainte-Beuve and Mérimée and About, 
were imperialists: now they are all dead 
or have changed their politics. During 
this period, too, the intelligent and liter- 
ary opposition was mostly Orleanistic, 
but the last seven years have clearly 
shown not only that the bourgeois mon- 
archy had no roots in the heart of the 
people, but also that the conscrvative 
Republic possesses all its advantages, 
combined with few of its objectionable 
qualities. To men like Renan and Lau- 
gel, who have been Orleanists all their 
lives, and who cherish a personal affec- 
tion for the party, the situation appears 
melancholy, and the wail of Renan in 
his last book is sad enough. He is 
French to the core; supports openly 
the doctrine, ‘My country —right or 
wrong ;”’ finds the centralization of the 
French system, carried to its logical ex- 
treme, the ideal government; and hates, 


above all things, ‘‘Americanism.”” What 
strikes an Anglo-Saxon as the merest 
commonplace of healthy politics or in- 
tellectual life is in his eyes the most per- 
nicious heresy. We bclieve that freedom 
to teach and to write is the only way to 
discover the truth, and are confident that 
in the struggle of life which opposing sys- 
tems must pass through the truth is sure 
in the end towin. Not so Renan. “The 
idea that there is a true knowledge, which 
must be taught, protected, patronized by 
the state, to the exclusion of false know- 
ledge, is losing ground—one of the re- 
sults of the general enfeebleinent of 
notions of government.’’ This is bad 
enough, but the political situation Is even 
worse than the moral and intellectual; for 
M. Renan finds that France has “prefer- 
red the democratic programme, accord- 
ing to which the state, composed of the 
agglomeration of individuals, having 
no other object than the happiness of 
these individuals as they themselves un- 
derstand it, gives up all notion of initia- 
tive above their feclings and ideas. The 
consequence of such a state of things is 
the pursuit of prosperity and liberty, the 
destruction of whatever remains of the 
spirit of class, weakening of the power 
of the state. Individuals and the subor- 
dinate groups of the state, such as the 
county and the township, will prosper 
under such a régime; but it is to be 
feared that the nation, the country — 
France—will lose every day something 
of its authority and its strong cohesion. 
The period which we are entering upon 
will be one of liberty @ 2’ Ameéricaine.” 
All this seems mournful to men of 
Renan’s type, and to young men of fash- 
ion who sigh for the “elegance”’ of the 
Empire or the Restoration, and pose 
consequently as imperialists or as ad- 
herents of Henri V. But the mass of 
the nation is supremely contented. The 
peasants say that the Republic is the only 
government which does not go to war; 
the middle classes, richer and more nu- 
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merous in France than in any other coun- 
try, are happy in having the care of their 
material interests in their own hands, 
and especially in the consciousness that 
they are now the ruling class, and that 
bourgeois intelligence and respectabil- 
ity, rather than imperial frivolity or roy- 
al pietism, is the prevailing idea. Even 
Renan admits that “the present hour ts 
sweet :”’ what troubles him is the thought 
of the future. But the republicans are 
not troubled at all. They don’t intend 
to carry out any great reforms; they 
wish to avoid all foreign complications 
until the yearned-for hour arrives when 
Germany will be forced to disgorge what 
they are pleased to term its ill-gotten 
booty; they have in their ranks almost 
all the administrative and oratorical pow- 
ers of the country; and they tell you that 
M. Grévy, the present president of the 
Chamber of Deputies, will succeed to 
the presidency, when the “stupid’’ Mac- 
Mahon goes out, with just as little diff- 
culty as the latter had in coming in, and 
that he, in turn, will in all probability 
be succeeded by Gambetta. These two 
men are bourgeois to the tips of their 
fingers, as was Thiers—modest, leading 
a regular life; well-informed on all lo- 
cal matters, and naively ignorant of the 
rest of the world; not strong believers 
in political economy; prudent and anti- 
clerical. Only, Gambetta, being twenty 
years younger than Grévy, is by twenty 
years more fiery and radical. 

The reader must not complain that he 
has been entrapped into reading a lead- 
er on French politics when he desired 
nothing of the sort; for, without bear- 
ing in mind these preliminary facts, it 1s 
quite impossible to understand the re- 
lations of French literary men among 
themselves. Party passion has ever run 
high in France, and now that everybody 
can freely speak his mind, it has become 
more difficult than ever for even the old- 
est friendship to stand the strain of daily 
discussion. Take the instance of M. 
About and M., Taine. They were school- 
boys together, and it would be hard to 
say which of the two most distinguish- 
ed himself at this period of his career. 
They were both prodigies, but, though 
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rivals, the fastest friends. After they had 
emerged from the Ecole Normale they 
went and set up housekeeping together 
in an old house in the Quartier Latin; 
and as they were both poor as rats, the 
difficulties they had in keeping soul and 
body together recall the most picturesque 
and thrilling scenes in Murger's Vze de 
Boheme, One day they discovered that 
they had neither money nor anything to 
eat, and About started out to scare up 
some nutriment for the inner man. Af- 
ter a while he returned laden with a bas- 
ket containing a dozen bottles of wine 
and various packets of provisions, and 
followed by an organ-grinder. Taine 
was of course no less pleased than as- 
tonished, but he demanded an explana- 
tion. “Oh,” said About, “I stumbled 
across a wine-dealer who wanted a first- 
class advertisement done in the highest 
style of art, so I sat down and wrote it 
for him, and he gave me fifty francs and 
this wine.”’-—" But the organ- grinder?” 
pursued Taine.— Heavens!” exclaim- 
ed his friend, ‘‘you don’t think one can 
enjoy a banquet without music, do you? 
Come, fall to; and you, old buffer, go to 
work on that divine instrument of yours;”’ 
which the old buffer proceeded to do, 
probably more to the satisfaction of his 
employer than to that of Taine. 

Nor was lively companionship and 
assistance of this sort all that the fu- 
ture philosopher and critic owed to the 
friend of his youth: he probably owes 
him his life also, and hence the world 
is, in a sense, indebted to M. About for 
the //story of English Literature and 
Les Origines de la France contempo- 
vaine. While they were living in the 
style above described Taine was taken 
suddenly ill, and, as the common purse 
was not sufficiently full to enable him to 
consult a physician, the two went to see 
a clever medical student of the quartier 
and requested his advice. The budding 
doctor examined Taine carefully, and 
finally pronounced that there was but 
one thing for him to do, and that thing 
was to go to the Pyrenees. ‘You might 
as well tell me to go to the moon,” said 
the poor fellow. ‘Ah, well,” replied the 
student, “you asked my opinion, and I 
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have given it; and I may add that if 
you don’t do what I tell you, you are a 
dead man.” It may be imagined that 
the two friends did not pass a particu- 
larly pleasant evening; but after much 
cogitation About hit upon a_ possible 
means of relief; which, however, he 
kept to himself. 

About’s youthful talent was as pre- 
cocious as his matured abilities are bril- 
liant, and he had at this time published 
a book. One evening during the last 
season the present writer formed one of 


a group of three to whom he narrated,. 


in a most charming manner, how he 
had made the acquaintance of the great 
publisher Hachette, a granddaughter of 
whom was another of the trio. He had 
left his manuscript at the publishing- 
house, and after some time was inform- 
ed that the firm would be happy to pub- 
lish it, and to pay him in cash for the 
copyright eight hundred francs—an of- 
fer with which he closed immediately. 
A weck or so later he was visited, to his 
astonishment, by the great publisher in 
person. “Sir,” began the latter, “it is 
often said that publishers don’t know 
how to read, and I myself know some 
who drive a thriving trade on that prin- 
ciple. But I read occasionally the books 
which I publish, and I have read yours. 
I am unable to approve the contract 
which my agent has made with you. 
You have parted with your copyright 
for eight hundred francs: I return to 
you the contract, you retain the copy- 
right, and I give you for the edition fif- 
teen hundred francs."’ About was even 
more touched by the publisher's kind- 
ness than he was gratified by his gen- 
crosity, and the two men mutually 
pleased cach other—a fact which the 
younger now proposed to turn to ac- 
count in aid of his friend Taine. So 
he went to M. Hachette with the fol- 
lowing proposition: “I have a friend 
named Taine, who is very ill, and I 
want you to send him to the Pyrences.”’ 
—* But, M. About, I don’t know your 
friend, and why, in Heaven’s name, 
should I send him to the Pyrenees?” 
—‘‘ But he is a genius, he will be fa- 
mous one day, and he will make your 
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fortune. Your fortune is already made, 
I know, but he will increase it.’ The 
publisher then remarked that the name 
Taine was familiar to him, and finally 
dismissed his enthusiastic author with 
a promise to consider the matter. In 
a few days Taine received a note re- 
questing him to come and dine with M. 
Hachette at his country-place just out- 
side of Paris. The two young men were 
again in the depths of financial need, 
and all the money they could scrape 
together was barely sufficient to pay for 
a railway-ticket. Taine was quite non- 
plussed by the invitation—did not know 
what to make of it; but About persuad- 
ed him to accept, saying that he would 
at least have a good dinner, which was 
more than he could expect at home. 
And so he went. The publisher was 
politeness and cordiality itself, compli- 
mented his guest on his successes at 
the Ecole Normale, and after dinner 
took him aside and said: ‘‘M. Taine, we 
want a book written on the Pyrenees, 
and we think you are the best man we 
can get to doit. If you accept our offer 
you will start at once for that region, 
you will deliver us the manuscript in six 
months, and we will pay you for it six 
thousand francs; of which I have the 
pleasure of offering you half to-day.” 
This, the first of Taine’s books, duly 
appeared, and was a great commercial 
as well as literary success, so that the 
publisher had no cause to regret his 
gencrosity. 

One might suppose that a friendship 
founded and sustained in this fashion 
would be tolerably secure against the 
wear and tear of life, especially if no 
personal difficulties intervened. Andso 
it might in any other land; but hterary 
Frenchmen are too much sentimental- 
ists and doctrinaires to allow friend- 
ship or anything else to stand in the 
way of the expression of their opinion, 
in season or out of season, in regard to 
what, from their individual standpoint, 
constitutes the public weal. Love me, 
love my dog; subscribe to all my opin- 
ions; follow all my political changes or 
I disown you,—when people guide their 
conduct by this principle all pairs of 
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friends, except such a one as Boswell 
and Dr. Johnson's, sooner or later must 
separate. Taine is an observer, an in- 
vestigator, a critic; and having devoted 
himself in turn to travel and to the study 
of metaphysics, of art and of literature, 
he has now turned his attention to re- 
cent French history; and the book he 
has written is not at all to the taste of 
sentimental politicians of the About type. 
The reader will not need to be reminded 
that there is no country in the world so 
favorable to the growth of “legend” as 
France: the petite bourgeoisie of Paris, 
as I found by personal experience, has 
already fabricated a complete legendary 
history of the Commune, and there is no 
subject on which the average French- 
man is so ignorant, and on which his 
ignorance is so precious to him, as the 
real character of the Great Revolution. 
As France is the guide of nations; as it 


represents, and always has represented, © 


the summit of civilization; as it has ever 
possessed the greatest hearts, the purest 
spirits, as well as the most brilliant intel- 
lects of the time,—why, it is nothing less 
than high treason for a Frenchman to 
turn round and begin to show up the 
weakness or wickedness of, say, Robes- 
pierre. This sort of thing is pardon- 
able only when the exposure of some 
historical character is offensive to the 
reigning government, as was the case 
with the early volumes of Lanfrey’s Wa- 
poléon, About probably knows the truth 
about the men of 'g2 and ‘93 as well as 
anybody, but he thinks it desirable that 
the illusions respecting them should con- 
tinue. They are, he says, an important 
political factor, Whereas Taine, like the 
late MM. Lanfrey and De Tocqueville, 
loving truth for its own sake, slashes 
away without caring for the practical 
result. I was told by an intimate and 
lifelong friend of both men that it had 
required the most persistent efforts of 
persons situated like himself to prevent 
About’s sharply attacking Taine in his 
paper (since the appearance of La Révo- 
lution the radicals have favored its author 
with the epithet of ‘“réactionnaire’’); in 
which case a rupture would have been 
unavoidable, 
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Taine does not like German historians 
nor German methods of working up his- 
tory, and he absolutely denies what, to 
my mind, is their greatest and most un- 
rivalled excellence —their relative im- 
partiality. Mommsen was the subject 
of unsparing denunciation, as having 
used Roman history as a mannikin by 
which he could illustrate certain views on 
contemporary German politics. Momm- 
sen 1S an author of whom I know little, 
but there is another German historian, 
Von Sybel, who seems to me the most 
admirable writer in this department with 
whom I am acquainted ; and as his great 
work partially covers the same period to 
which Taine has recently devoted him- 
self, I ventured to mention his name in 
this connection. But I might as well have 
stirred up a hornet’s nest. “Von Sybel,” 
said Taine, ‘wrote his book to prove that 
Prussia was perfectly right in taking part 
in the partition of Poland, and some other 
things of like nature.’ He secmed to 
think this assertion (admitting its truth) 
settled Von Sybel’s place in literature as 
definitely as if he had said he had writ- 
ten a book to prove Friedrich II. to have 
been the son of Jupiter or that the Prus- 
sians were God's chosen people. One 
would_have supposed that the fact of a 
man’s holding such an opinion in re- 
gard to the partition of Poland sufficient 
evidence for sending him to a lunatic 
asylum, although most people believe 
it to be a perfectly established historic 
truth. Taine would not even admit the 
excellence of Von Sybel’s style —well 
enough, he said, and clear, but the style 
of a leader-writer in the (naming an 
old, soberly, but far from stupidly written 
Paris daily —one of the most readable 
papers in Paris, and the favorite of the 
petite bourgeoisie). I mentioned the 
reputation Von Sybel enjoyed in Ger- 
many as having an exccllent style, and 
the response was, ‘Very likely: where 
all the rest are blind a one-eyed man 
sees very well’’—a remark true enough 
as regards the mass of German writers, 
but very unjust to the person under 
discussion. Taine’s models are Macau- 
lay and Froude, but one would hardly 
think so from reading his France con- 
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temporaine. Be their demerits what they 
may—and they are no doubt great—the 
two English historians certainly have the 
faculty of presenting a sharply-outlined 
and vivid picture, while Taine heaps 
up hundreds of little facts, so that the 
reader, as the French say, can hardly 
see the wood for the trees. I may add 
that the French scholar’s opinion of 
Prescott and Motley and Bancroft is 
still lower than that which he cherishes 
for their German contemporaries. 

Taine has more the air of a scholar, 
and less that of a man of the world, than 
any other littérateur whom I met at Pa- 
ris. During the winter his wife receives 
once a fortnight, and he regularly at- 
tends the famous weckly dinners of the 
Princess Mathilde, and occasionally dines 
informally with some intimate friend; but 
beyond this he goes but little into society, 
and takes his opinions of it at second 
hand; with regard to which fact Sainte- 
Beuve once kindly remonstrated with 
him in an admirable Ictter printed in 
the second volume of the Corresponi- 
ance. He is fifty years old, and made, 
some sixteen years ago, what, in respect 
to the rank and wealth and amiable and 
intellectual qualities of his wife, was a 
very brilliant marriage. The story of 
the wooing is a ‘‘romance in real life.” 
They have two children, the usual size 
of French families, though About has 
seven —‘‘toute une famille anglaise,” 
as Madame About remarked to me— 
whether with pride or in a half-ashamed 
happiness I did not discover. The Taines 
live handsomely in the midst of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, in a house whose 
windows have a clear view of the Hotel 
des Invalides across the gardens of the 
Sacre-Cceur. I would say that I found 
Taine particularly courteous and cordial, 
were it not that I met no French gentle- 
man who in any other society would not 
be distinguished for perfection of man- 
ner and winning kindness. 

Taine has often been urged by friends 
who have been in America to visit the 
United States, both with a view to repair 
his somewhat shattered health and to 
write a book about us after the manner 
of his Notes on England. He always 
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says he will do so; and it is probable 
that upon the completion of the great 
work, of which the third and last vol- 
ume is now nearly finished, he and Ma- 
dame Taine will set sail for our shores. 
One of the peculiarities of Paris, re- 
garded as a we/tstad, is, that it contains 
no socially disreputable quarters: there 
is no part of the city where men of wealth 
and position do not live. Thus, Theuriet 
and Cherbuliez reside in the Quartier du 
Luxembourg (between the Latin Quarter 
and the Faubourg St. Germain), as did 
Sainte-Beuve, About and Tourcueneff 
in the Rue de Douai (toward Montmar- 
tre), Girardin and Dumas in the Champs 
Elysées, Feuillet in the Rue de Rivoli, 
etc. Feuillet’s name is, I think, as well 
known in the United States as that of any 
French man of letters except Taine, and if 
his biography were written he would be as 
famous for his eccentricities as was Bal- 
zac. An old friend of his once told me 
that one day, in calling upon Madame 
Feuillet, he expressed his regret that she 
had no regular reception-day, as in that 
case he would be able to sce her more 
frequently. ‘*Well,’’ she answered, “I 
should like to have one, but, you see, it 
is quite impossible. One can't light the 
candles till after four o'clock, and before 
that time it is so dark here in the entresol 
that you can't see anybody.” (I should 
have prefaced this anecdote by saying, 
for the benefit of those readers who have 
never been in Paris, that the entresol isa 
low story just over the shops, and that 
the Rue de Rivoli is one of the noisiest 
strects in the city.)—“ But Feuillet has 
leased the third and fourth floors: why 
don't you receive up there ?”’ responded 
the visitor.—‘Oh, Octave would never 
hear of such a thing. Why, when I 
merely asked leave to hang some of my 
dresses up stairs, he would not Ict me: 
‘T have leased this whole story in order 
to have silence about me when I write, 
and the story overhead to have quiet 
above me. If you should hang your 
dresses up here, your maid would all 
the time be rummaging round, and that 
would derange my thoughts.’ ’’ Another 
of Feuillet’s oddities is his hatred of rail- 
ways. He has a country-place on the 
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coast in Normandy, and every summer 
sends down his wife and children and 
servant by rail; after which, lke a Rus- 
sian grand seigneur, he goes down him- 
self with post-horses. I am inclined to 
think Feuillet has greater genius than 
any other living writer of French fic- 
tion, with one exception. His Afonsteur 
de Camors, for instance, is a masterpiece, 
though one of the most painful and un- 
healthy books ever written. But his tal- 
ent is essentially dramatic talent, and 
when he writes a novel his inner con- 
sciousness, in spite of himself, is cen- 
tred upon the stage effect. Thus, in 
his last story, Les Amours de Philippe, 
there is no unity whatever, the book 
consisting of three distinct and inde- 
pendent episodes, precisely correspond- 
ing to the three acts of a play. The first 
of these parts is one of the most agree- 
able pieces of writing in French liter- 
ature, a really charming hittle idyl—a 
Parisian idyl, to be sure, and not pre- 
cisely the most suitable reading for young 
girls. Nothing is more peculhar thana 
Frenchman's ideas of morality in Iiter- 
ature ; for, strange as it may appear, sev- 
eral of Feuillet’s books are considered 
highly edifying, and the secretary of 
the Academy, upon his entrance into 
that august body, was able to grect him 
with the, in France, by no means neg- 
ative praise that it was not his fault if 
there still existed manvarses ménages, 
Feuillet, rather by sentiment than by 
conviction, it would appear, is an ardent 
Catholic, and, hke Dumas, owes no small 
portion of his worldly success to the ap- 
preciation of this fact in high quarters. 
Another of his peculiarities is, that al- 
most alone among the writers of the day 
he cherishes a lingering regret for the 
pleasant days of the Empire, when for 
a long period he was not only a favor- 
ite at the Tulleries and Compiegne, but 
almost the only man of talent who found 
it possible to write. 

Another writer whom I used to meet 
in Paris, at About's and at his own house, 
was André Theuriet, favorably known in 
America by his lovely little story of Geé- 
rara’s Marriage. I had read that and 
other almost equally charming tales of 
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its author, and felt a strong desire to see 
him. Of some hterary men one creates 
in his mind’s eye a picture of which the 
colors are the impressions produced by 
their books, and I had imagined Theu- 
riet either a youngish man with a pretty 
wife or a gray-haired paterfamilias with 
two or three grown-up sons and daugh- 
ters. Theuriet’s hair is partially gray, 
to be sure, but he is unmarried, and by 
no means ov enfant as regards person- 
al appearance. He was born in 1833 at 
Marly-le-Roi, near Paris, but educated 
in a little town in Lorraine, where his 
mother’s family lived, and whither he 
still returns two or three times a year, 
as he said to me, ‘“‘to run in the woods.” 
He early entered the civil service, and 
was long stationed at Auberive, a place 
situated in the forest-region on the edge 
of Burgundy, and about which is laid the 
scene of his novelsGérvardand Raymonde. 
For the last eight years his official du- 
ties have caused him to hve at Paris, and 
it is during this period that his works of 
fiction have been produced. Theuriet is 
a poct as well asa novelist, and his poet- 
ry is said by competent critics to be very 
good; but the public looks with a more 
kindly eye upon his novels, and as their 
author cannot afford to disdain contem- 
porary profit and reputation, he has been 
obliged rather to show the cold shoulder 
to the Muse. Theuriet’s appearance in 
letters and his popularity are, I think, to 
be taken as a sign that a healthy change 
is going on in the taste of French readers. 
His books, consciously or unconsciously, 
are a protest against the system in which 
young girls are brought up in France, 
and which most intelligent Frenchmen 
deplore. It is less from an innate tend- 
ency to that sort of thing than because 
young girls of their own rank must not 
only always be under the eye of a cha- 
perone, but also are intentionally afflict- 
ed with a deadly ignorance, incapacity to 
talk or to make themselves agreeable, 
that the young men leave them for the 
socicty of cocoffes. Now, Theuriet has 
been a good deal in the society of FEng- 
lish people, and while he stoutly main- 
tains that his girl-characters are thor- 
oughly French, he yet admits that the 
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idea of describing a kind of young girl 
that in France is always assumed to be 
hoydenish and ill-brought-up, came to 
him from observing the family-life of 
his neighbors from across the Channel. 
Theuriet is not a great writer: he has 
none of that power of analyzing phys- 
ical and mental emotions in which Bal- 
zac and Stendhal are the great adepts, 
though their descriptions, while unques- 
tionably implying great knowledge of 
the human heart, produce upon the 
Anglo-Saxon reader a feeling of pain, 
of offence, and often of disgust. I once 
asked him if he thought France, under 
the present bourgeois régime, likely to 
return to a healthier taste in literature, 
and received as answer the assurance 
that since coarse and sordid realism 
could go no further than L’Assommoir, 
a reaction must set in. From the fil- 
thiness of low life, I dare say, but how 
about the elegant fleshliness of the pre- 
vious school? France will have to un- 
dergo a complete turning inside out 
before this loses its hold upon the na- 
tional mind; asa proof of which I may 


mention the fact that a man who knew’ 


as much of the world and of books as 
Taine does, one day said to me that the 
best advice he could offer to a foreigner 
who thought of devoting himself to let- 
ters was to carry back with him, to his 
own country, Balzac, Stendhal and Mé- 
rim¢ce. 

Of all the men of Ictters at Paris, there 
was no one for whose works I cherished 
so hearty an admiration as I did for those 
of Ivan Tourguencff, and none in whose 
personality I felt so profound an inter- 
est. Tourgueneff is far from being a mod- 
el novelist, but his tales are written with 
wonderful power, and yet are neither in- 
decent nor melodramatic nor rasping to 
the nerves. That the burden of strong 
natures is in proportion to their strength, 
that human nature in general is weak, 
and that the Devil still sometimes appears 
incarnate in the person of lovely woman, 
seem to form his theory of life. Hence 
his stories are ever sad, but they are not 
depressing; for his weak characters we 
sympathize with and do not despise, his 
strong and gencrous ones we sorrow for, 
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his lovely women we reverence. And, 
however great one’s admiration of Tour- 
gueneff’s books may be, the man Tour- 
gueneff will not appear unworthy of them. 
What storms may, in earlier years, have 
passed over the heart of the now sixty- 
year-old man I do not know, but now 
his rather aged face, fringed with per- 
fectly white hair and beard, bears an 
expression of perfect peace. Much of 
his time is constantly employed in help- 
ing others, and, from all I heard, Ma- 
dame Gréville hardly exaggerated when 
she said to me, ‘He is a saint, a nine- 
teenth-century saint!’ And withal he is 
one of the most guileless of men: what- 
ever he may think of men in general, he 
never can bring himself to think ill of 
any man in particular, 

Tourgueneff has now for a long period 
passed at least six months of the year 
in Paris, and only three or four in Rus- 
sia. He used to spend the summer at 
Baden, but since the war he has ex- 
changed Baden for Carlsbad — whether 
or not on account of sympathy with 
France, and hence hatred of the peace- 
fully-disposed nation which it is pleased 
to consider its deadly enemy, I do not 
know. It might well be, for he feels 
almost as strongly as a Frenchman as 
he does as a Russian, and I met no one 
in France who was so enthusiastic a re- 
publican ashe. The present French Re- 
public (which he insists is fundamental- 
ly and thoroughly different from the Re- 
publics of '93 and °48, as well as from 
that of the United States) seems to be 
his ideal government. Ina century, he 
says, there won't be a king in Europe, 
except perhaps in England, and there 
he will be nothing but a pageant—a 
political mummy shown to the popu- 
lace at so much a head. 

In writing of the great Russian novelist 
it naturally suggests itself to say a word 
upon Madame Emile Durand, or “Hen- 
ri Gréville,”” who has lately achieved so 
universal a reputation. One of her slight- 
est efforts has just been crowned by the 
Academy, and one or more of her tales 
has been translated into all the tongues 
of Europe, including Dutch and Span- 
ish. The Durands, who are childless, 
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reside in a little Jazz//on, or house with 
garden behind the main structure which 
fronts the street, in the not very inviting 
region of Montmartre. Madame Gréville 
is a comfortable-looking lady of thirty- 
five with the air of forty, and is a most 
agrecable talker. In her varied expe- 
rience she has seen a good deal of the 
up and downs of life, but has now set- 
tled down, as she told me, ‘to making 
her three novelsayear.”’ I hardly think 
she will ever again reach the level of the 
Lexpiation de Savelt, Her husband is the 
Paris correspondent of a St. Petersburg 
paper, and incidentally a painter. 

No sketch of French Hterary society, 
however short, should omit mention of 
that most famous of all periodicals, the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. Itis forty-cight 
years old, and during its long life it has 
seen perhaps a hundred rivals rise and 
fall, while it has itself gone on constant- 
ly increasing in importance, so that it is 
now become an institution, hke the Acad- 
emy or the Comedie Frangaise. Its of- 
fices are located in a fine old hétel not 
far from the noble faubourg, where M. 
Charles Buloz (son of the founder of the 
Revue) and his wife give during the win- 
ter fortnightly receptions to the contrib- 
utors and their friends, as well as liter- 
ary dinner- parties which form, I sup- 
pose, the most catholic reunions in 
Paris; and for the excellent reason that 
all opinions except blatant radicalism and 
the dogmatic idiocy of Bishop Dupantoup 
and his friends are represented by its 
contributors, By admitting him to its 
columns the Reve gives a French au- 
thor a stamp of approval which suffices 
to make him known and respected (at 
least as regards talent) in all quarters 
of the globe. As was the late, so is the 
present, manager fully conscious of his 
power, and feels as independent with re- 
gard to his authors as does the director 
of the Théatre Francgais toward his. A 
short time since the most famous of those 
literary Frenchmen who are not novel- 
ists, and a man who rarcly writes for 
periodical publications, sent an import- 
ant contribution to the Neve, but neither 
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the name of the author nor the fact that 
the contribution was of a character to at- 
tract great attention among the public in- 
duced M. Buloz to print what seemed to 
him, from a literary point of view, un- 
worthy of a placein the columns of this 
journal, The pecuniary rewards of writ- 
ing for the latter are but slight: a writer 
receives nothing at all for his first article, 
and afterward the prices vary —not in 
proportion to the merit of the produc- 
tion, but in relation to the reputation of 
the author. Henri Gréville, for instance, 
obtained for her L’Evfiation de Savelt 
—a novel which, I am inclined to think, 
will not only always remain her master- 
piece, but will ever be considered a most 
perfect work of art—but one hundred 
and fifty dollars; and the ordinary price 
for articles upon historical or philosoph- 
ical or art topics is but one dollar to two 
dollars per page. It is odd, too, consid- 
ering the artistic eye and touch possess- 
ed by Frenchmen, and their sensitiveness 
in regard to such matters, that the Revue, 
in spite of its large circulation and high 
subscription-price, is the worst printed 
magazine in the world. To American 
readers, who have doubtless noticed with 
pleasure the attention paid of late years 
by the Newue to American literature, it 
will perhaps be interesting to learn that 
“Thomas Bentzon,’’ who has discovered 
for the French public so many of our 
authors, is a Madame Blanc. She was 
described to me as a woman of great 
intelligence and the highest character, 
the daughter of an old but poor noble 
family, and carly married to a wealthy 
banker. This person not proving to be 
a model husband, his wife sought a sep- 
aration; and the fault being obviously 
on his side, he was ordered by the 
court to make Madame Blanc a hand- 
some allowance. She, however, refused 
to take the moncy of a man whom she 
could not respect, and having consent- 
ed to accept only the small annual sum 
necessary for their child’s education, sct 
bravely but quietly to work to earn her 
own living—a task in which she has 
slowly succeeded. ARTHUR VENNER. 
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N all the old Norse legends we are 

sure to find the inevitable three broth- 
ers, to the youngest of whom, Grimmel, 
fall all the adventures, the dealings with 
the Devil, and the pot of yellow gold at 
the end. 

Not many years ago there lived ina 
lonely hut on Mount Mitchell in North 
Carolina this identical Grimmel and his 
brothers. Their father, John Boyer, was 
a hunter. When he died the two elder 
sons, Richard and Hugh, remained with 
their mother, farmed a sterile tract on 
the Black Mountains and trapped bears 
and wolves through the great southern 
ranges of the Appalachian chain. Twice 
in the year they came down to the ham- 
Iet at Gray Eagle to exchange their pel- 
try for such goods as they needed. They 
were, in short, Grimmel’s elder brothers, 
who sat satisfied in the chimney-corner 
while giants, devils and trolls were ca- 
rousing without. They wore the cloth 
which their mother had spun, woven 
and made up for them. They shot with 
their father’s rifle, ate the same corn- 
dodgers, nodded over the same Bible 
every evening, and drank plenty of 
whiskey from the same secret still back 
in the gorge. It had never occurred to 
them to go down into the world, to learn 
a trade or profession or to make mon- 
ey. Why should they? Money was of 
very little use. They probably did not 
handle twenty dollars in the year, yet 
they had all they wanted. 

They were big and slow-moving and 
serious as the tame bear which lay be- 
fore the fire. At forty they always spoke 
of the house and farm as “my mother’s, 
Mistress Boyer’s,”” and meekly obeyed 
the old woman as she ordered them 
about with a sharp tongue. The in- 
stinct of kinship was as strong in them 
as in the old Jews. They would strike 
a bee-line for each other through the 
trackless wilderness when miles apart. 
This happened often. 

‘“* How do I know where to find Rich- 


ard?’ said Hugh. ‘I don’t know how 
I know. Something in my bones tells 
me.” 

I think that when the youngest broth- 
er, Peter, left the mountains these older 
men suffered a kind of physical loss ever 
after, as if an arm ora leg had been taken 
from them. Peter was somewhcre out in 
the world, living by his wits. God had giv- 
en him precisely the same kind of wits 
as his brothers, but with a single added 
drop of uneasy leaven. He tumbled out 
of his cradle when he was a baby to see 
what lay beyond. He was thin, wizen- 
ed, restless as a strange beast in a cage, 
though his brothers tirelessly puzzled 
their slow brains to soothe and satis- 
fy him. When he was a boy he was 
wretched because he was not taken 
down into the valley or to far-off towns. 
His brothers were puzzled, dismayed. 

“Tt is the bird in the bush he wants,” 
said his shrewd old mother. “The bird 
in the bush: he will never get it in his 
hand.” 

When he was a boy of ten a party of 
geologists stopped at the log hut. There 
was much talk among them of the cities, 
of science and of politics. Peter Boyer 
thought he had found his bird in the 
bush. 

‘IT must have an education, and a good 
one, mother,” he said. 

He was sent to Ralcigh to school. 
Reports came home that no such boy 
had ever been taught there. His fel- 
low-students prophesied that Carolina 
would some day be proud of her gifted 
son. Up in the mountains the two 
brothers ploughed, trapped, dug gin- 
seng and climbed the peaks for balsam 
with hot, steady zeal to earn the little 
money which was needed to pay for his 
schooling. The bare cabin grew barer, 
mother and brothers went hungry many 
a day, but the pittance was always saved 
and sent to him. 

The boy came home in vacations with 
his moustache, his gorgeous scarf-pin and 
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his quick, eager talk: he brought, too, 
piles of gilded prize-books, and once a 
silver medal. He did not care much for 
books or medal, but Richard wrapped 
each one carefully in paper and packed 
them in the big chest, and when the boy 
was gone the two broad-shouldered men 
would take them out at night and turn 
them over, and sometimes spell out a 
page, with a grave awe and delight. 

Presently, the lad sent back their 
money: he was pushing his own way— 
into college, into the University of Vir- 
ginia, finally—great and culminating 
triumph !—into the newspapers. Pocms 
(after Poe, as a matter of course), polit- 
ical diatribes in Johnsonese periods in 
De Bow's Review, essays, criticisms,— 
nothing came amiss to him. 

The young man’s mind was of that 
flabby but fidgety kind which throws 
off ideas as a crab its shells, one after 
another — useless, imperfect moulds of 
itself. He came home to the mountain- 
hut in the first flush and triumph of‘au- 
thorship, bringing every newspaper-clip- 
ping in his pocket-book wherein a men- 
tion of his name had appeared. Rich- 
ard, Hugh and his mother were never 
tired of hearing nor he of reading them. 
The poems and the clippings were left to 
be stored away—sacred relics—with the 
prize-books and medals. Peter set off 
to the West. 

“The bird in the bush is always out 
of sight with Peter,’’ said his mother, 
whose hair was growing white and her 
voice feeble. He becamea lawyer, a Con- 
gressman. Whenhe madc his first speech 
(on the snags in the Missouri River) he 
ran down to Carolina with a copy of 
it in Zhe Congressional Globe. He had 
grown portly and red-faced, and talked 
in a strident voice. All the towns on his 
route received him as a conquering hero. 
“The Honorable Peter M. Boyer arrived 
last night,’’ said the papers, ‘and re- 
ceived a magnificent public dinner at 
the Hotel. The distinguished Sen- 
ator, one of the favorite sons of the Old 
North State, is on his way to visit his 
parents at their summer retreat in Bun- 
combe county.” 

The distinguished and pompous Sen- 
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ator, at home in the hut, walked up and 
down with uneasy strides and anxious 
wandering eyes, just as he had done 
when a thin cub of a boy. The Senate 
Chamber evidently was but as narrow a 
cage for this alien beast as the life of a 
hunter had been. 

‘I’m not satisfhed,”’ he told Hugh and 
Richard. ‘Politics are not the right 
groove forme. But I'll find it. I know 
that I have an intellect different from 
that of the ordinary man. You can't 
compare pure gold and brass, can you? 
Well, I’ve tested those fellows at Wash- 
ington, and they are brass: they're pot- 
metal, sir! My brain,” tapping his fore- 
head, ‘will tell some day on the world: 
I'll make my mark, I'll hit the bull's 
eye yet.” 

The Senator went back to Iowa. He 
was not returned for the next term. In 
a month or two his mother received a 
letter from him dated atLondon. “When 
I succeed,” he said, “I will come back to 
you. Ihave given up politics and taken 
to literature. Literature is the only career 
in which my brain can reach its full de- 
velopment: all others compress and con- 
strain me. I shall seek in the Old World 
for the recognition which the New did 
not yield me.” All this was Greek to 
his mother and her sons, but they knew 
that it meant that he was gone. 

He never came back. 

In two years the Honorable Peter wasas 
extinct, so faras the American Congress, 
newspapers and people were concerned, 
as any saurian dead before the Flood. 
His mother died. Peter had always been 
an alien to her, a perpetual disquict. But 
when he was gone the thorn was out of < 
her flesh. She talked and thought of 
him as in his babyhood, and left him 
her blessing at the last. As year after 
year crept by, the twin-brothers ceased 
to talk of him. But it was because they 
had begun to think of him with that strain- 
ed, tense attention with which we sit and 
listen for the steps of one who long de- 
lays his coming, and who may be dead 
by the way. 

He might come back any day, witha 
crown of glory on hishead. Or—was he 
dead? So many ships went down in that 
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dim outer world—so many cities were 
burned; legions of men were swept 
away in battle; in short, the millions 
of graves which dotted the earth’s sur- 
face only meant to these Boyers the 
one possible grave where he might lie. 
The gray-headed old men went stealth- 
ily alone at night sometimes to the big 
chest and turned over again the poems 
and essays yellow now with age, and the 
gilded prize-books. But they never spoke 
to each other of them. 


About eighty miles from Black Moun- 
tains, in a hamleton the Nantahela range, 
the whereabouts of Peter Boyer was dis- 
cussed one July day as a subject of more 
practical interest. All the men in Sevier 
—a dozen, all told —were gathered as 
usual under the great oak which stood 
by the pump in the middle of the square. 
It was a grassy, weedy square: one or two 
cows lay chewing the cud on it, as they 
did allday long. Whynot? There was 
never enough noise in the little street 
which ran round its four sides to disturb 
them. Inthe evening the women went 
out and milked them just where they 
were: occasionally, a meditative sow 
with her litter, or a slouching boy, pass- 
ed them; or a canvas-covered wagon 
drawn by a steer would lumber slowly 
along, stop, and a woman get out of it 
with a bag of ginseng or angelica to bar- 
ter for sugar and shoes; ora farmer in 
butternut homespun would jog up the 
street on his mule, his gun and bag of 
rations strapped behind, on his way to 
the higher peaks to salt his wild cattle ; or 
a party of Cherokees from Qualla would 
come in with baskets to sell; or Seth 
Keen, the dwarf hunter, would bring in 
a roll of wolf-skins, and stay to tell his old 
stories over for the hundredthtime. But 
these were rare events: on ordinary days 
the cows dozed undisturbed in the sleepy, 
foggy air, and the men lounged on the 
trough by the pump, and smoked from 
morning until bed-time, and cracked 
jokes on each other, and told marvel- 
lous stories of the war and its ravages. 

“It giv’ Sevier a staggerin’ blow, gen- 
tlemen,”’ old Judge Scroope would say: 


“we'll never recover from it. I tell you, 
Vor. XXIL.—22 
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Jefferson Davis an’ Lincoln wur men the 
country hed no use for. Nor the Al- 
mighty neyther. That's my cool jedg- 
ment, now that we are out of the fracas. 
Look at the ruin them men wrought 
around you!" 

And his audience would look around 
them, and shift their legs, and shake their 
heads with solemn conviction, though 
they knew, and he knew that they knew, 
that since North Carolina began to exist 
the decrepit frame houses yonder had 
turned the same pauper faces to the 
square in Sevier, and that their grand- 
fathers in homespun had lounged just as 
they did on this very broken trough, and 
watched their lean cows chew the cud, 
and leisurely abused the Federalists for 
the ruin of the country. Twice a year 
the judge and Lawyer Grayson rode 
down to court and crossed the old track 
of Sherman and his raiders, and coming 
back would tell of levelled fences and 
burned barns. For thirteen years they 
had gone down, and the barns and fences 
yet lay as Sherman left them, as un- 
changed as the gneiss rocks about them. 

On this day, however, they had a new 
subject to discuss. The shecpskin-cov- 
ered chair which sat by the pump 
day and night the year round, ready 
for the judge, had been empty for two 
wecks. The old man had pneumonia, 
and was on his deathbed. LEvery morn- 
ing the doctor brought a full account of 
his latest symptoms, and the crowd drear- 
ily discussed them during the rest of the 
day over interminable melancholy games 
of backgammon. 

On this morning Grayson the lawyer 
had been sent for. 

“The old gentleman's going to make 
his will,’ said the doctor, taking a seat. 

The words were like a chilly wind from 
the grave. The gossips of Sevier were, 
after all, a simple affectionate folk. They 
had grown together like the mossy logs 
of their houses: when one was torn away, 
it left a gap and a dull, abiding sense of 
loss for years. There wasalong silence. 

“De jedze am bin a class-leader fohty 
year,’ said at last old Primus the barber 
in the background, shaking his woolly 
poll. 
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Nobody answered. The squire noise- 
lessly laid down the dice and shut the 
backgammon - board. Major Fetridge 
rose with a groan: “T'll go over and 
get a glass of somethin’, Won't some 
gentleman join me?” 

Nobody joined him. The major's red 
head and lean little legs moved unstead- 
ily over the square. 

“Sam Fetridge hes hed enough 
a’ready,’’ said the squire. ‘ He'll fol- 
low the jedge, and that hot foot, ef he 
don't pull up. D’ye think Dave Ca- 
barreux will come in for all the Scroope 
proputty, doc ?” 

“T don’t know. J— don’t — know,” 
pulling his beard meditatively. “It'll be 
Icft in a lump: that much the jedge told 
me himself. ‘Ill not part the proputty,’ 
he says, ‘but I'll leave it whar it'll keep 
up the standin’ of the family.’ The old 
man always hed his sheer of pride in the 
Scroopes, you know.” 

“ Dave Cabarreux is his cousin once re- 
moved,” interrupted Bright the landlord, 
who had sauntered back with the major, 


and engincered that unsteady worthy to_ 


a placeonthetrough. ‘He hes no other 
kin than Dave, that I know of. David's 
as genteel a young man as walks Sevier 
streets.” 

“TIe’s a damned cub!” The major 
staggered to his feet, gesticulating an- 
grily with his trembling hands. 

“Put, tut, Sam! sit down,” said the 
squire, pulling at his coat-tail. “You 
begrudge Dave his pretty little swect- 
heart. I understand: Pve watched you. 
Why, Fetridge, you're old enough to be 
her father, you moon-calf!’ 

Sam stiffened his shaky body into a 
drunken dignity: “Squire, you can talk 
of me as you choose: every scrag-end 
of humanity kin take liberties with my 
name now, and does it. But the pump 
is no place to mention that lady, nor any 
lady, sir.” 

“No, it’s not: that’s a fact, Sam. I 
beg her pardon. But Primus tells me, 
gentlemen, that the jedge has been 
talkin’ incessant of his nephew Boyer. 
Who's Boyer ?” 

“T've heerd the jedge talk of him fre- 
quent, sittin’ on that very cheer,” said 
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Byloe the carpenter. ‘He's his grand- 
nephew. Peter Marmyduke Boyer is 
the full name. Governor of Iowy. The 
jedge has told me he was one of the 
first men of the present century. He'd 
all the genius of the Scroope family. Fact 
is, I used to think he was a straw man 
the jedge had made expressly to hang 
the honors of the family on.” 

“What's the jedge callin’ on him now 
for?’’ said the major. 

The doctor glanced around cautiously 
to the circle of attentive faces, the silent 
street beyond, the houses that fenced 
them in: “It’s my opinion—in strict con- 
fidence, gentlemen,” lowering his voice: 
the faces gathered more closely, Sam’s, 
pimpled and eager, the nearest—" it's my 
opinion that the jedge means to cut off 
Dave without a shilling, and leave the 
proputty to this Honorable Peter M. Boy- 
er. But what's the difference?” he con- 
tinued after waiting a moment to allow 
the sensation produced by his words to 
subside. “This man Boyer, they tell 
me, has ‘not been heard of for years. 
He didn’t even turn up inthe war. Un- 
doubtedly, he’s dead.” 

Major Fetridge sank back against the 
pump with a drunken chuckle: ‘ Dave 
Cabarreux thinks that he’s dead, hey? 
Boyer’s not the sort of man to die as 
long asa good thing like this is in the 
dice. Why, Boyer's young, sir. He's 
got more brains and experience and 
vitality than all the damned wooden 
Cabarreuxes in a lump.” 

Byloe squirted tobacco-juice skilfully 
into the puddle between his feet, and 
winked at the squire. “It would go dead 
agin’ your chances down at Calhoun’s, 
major, if Dave gets that proputty,” he 
said gravely. “Old Tony Calhoun isa 
full-blood Yankee. He'll never give his 
daughter to a man with lean pockets.” 

The major pulled himself up, half so- 
bered asif by a dash of cold water. “And 
What has Cabarreux to make him fit for 
her? he demanded shrilly.  “ Neither 
money nor brains. No one of the name 
ever had energy to earn salt to his bread. 
Cabarreux ? Bah-h! Boyer is a man! 
Why, gentlemen, if Peter Marmaduke 
Boyer were to appear in Sevier, it would 
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be like the coming of the eagle among 
the magpies.”’ 

“Sam, you’re drunk,” said Byloe. 
“What d’ye know about the man?” 

“know Boyer?” He laughed. The 
major had a. peculiar laugh, which al- 
ways put the crowd about the pump in 
a good-humor—a shrill, pleasant cackle 
of exultation. “Why, the whole country 
knows Boyer. But, if you must know it, 
he was a personal friend of mine. He 
had a great intellect—a gi-gantic intel- 
lect,’’ sweeping the horizon with his arm. 
““He represented one of the great West- 
ern States in the Senate, Mr. Byloe: ten 
years ago he was known through the 
length and breadth of the Unionas North 
Carolina's favorite son. To have asked 
who was Peter M. Boyer then would have 
argued yourself unknown.” 

“Sam's right,” said the squire, nod- 
ding. “Now, that you speak of it, I re- 
member him perfectly well. He hada 
great reputation as a politician. The Ra- 
leigh Herald used to publish his speeches 
za extenso. Cueer he took no part in the 
war!" 

The major chuckled again, delighted: 
“He did, sir! he did! Beauregard had no 
braver officer. To see that man lead his 
command into the teeth of the Yankees 
was a spectacle nobody who saw it can 
ever forget."’ The little man stood up as 
he talked, gesticulating fiercely as ifin the 
presence of the foe, his linen coat flapping 
about his legs, his white hat set jauntily 
on one side. “Ha! those were pleasant 
days, squire,”’ wiping his forehead in a 
glow of triumph. “They brought men up 
to their proper level! Boyer was never 
promoted, though. He was too modest 
to push himself, and war was hardly the 
right groove for him, after all.” 

“So this great man was a personal 
fricnd of yours, Sam ?"’ asked Byloe with 
another wink and shrug at the crowd. 

The major nodded: ‘Yes. I wasn't 
always a drunken loafer in Sevier, nor 
Ike Byloe’s companion,” he said quietly. 

There was a laugh of applause. The 
little man, with all his vaporing, his windy 
boasts, his general utter worthlessness, 
had at bottom a grain of something gen- 
uine which keen Ike Byloe lacked. 
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“What sort of looking man was this 
Boyer, Sam ?”’ asked the doctor. “I con- 
fess I have a curiosity about the jedge’s 
heir.”’ 

“Oh, a fine-looking fellow — every 
inch a man,” said the major carelessly. 
‘Voice orotund, magnetic. Easy man- 
ners. Good figure;’’ and he walked up 
and down complacently, slapping his 
own shrunk shank. There had been 
a well-shaped leg inside of the ragged 
linen trousers once, and the conscious 
merit which infused every atom of his 
lean little body still culminated in his 
strut. 

The sun was setting behind the Bal- 
sam Range, and threw a cheerful glow 
over the oak and the pump and the Iit- 
tle group, when a loose-jointed figure 
came across the fields. 

“Hyar’s Grayson! — Well, colonel, 
how is he?” 

“It's all over, gentlemen. 
is gone.” 

There was a sudden silence. The men 
asked no questions, as Northern gossips 
would have done. Presently, they got 
up one by one, with a brief word or two, 
and went quietly away to their own houses 
to close them up, and to tell madam. The 
Carolinian ‘“madam" may be ugly and 
shabby and silly, but she is usually first 
in her husband's mind all day. 

Nobody was left under the oak but 
Grayson, the major and Byloe, who was 
resolved to solve the mystery of the will. 

“TI s'pose the jedge attended to his 
earthly affairs before he went off, Col- 
onel Grayson?” he said. 

Grayson nodded. 

“Will witnessed, signed—all correct ?”’ 

“Yes. 

Byloe gave a dolorous cough: ‘Folks 
are talkin’ a good deal about Dave Ca- 
barreux as the heir. Dave's the next of 
kin,” 

Grayson pushed the ashes into his pipe 
in imperturbable silence. 

“7 was suggestin’ that Boyer had a 
chance—Governor Boyer of lowy: Sam 
hyar 'd prefer him. Ef Dave gits the 
proputty, he'll take somethin’ else that 
Dave's set his heart on, eh?” chuckling. 
‘Sam knows Boyer.” 


The jedge 
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The lawyer looked up quickly. He 
said nothing, but Byloe noted the glance. 
“Boyer is the man!” he thought, and 
hurried off to tell the news. 

When he was gone Mr. Grayson turn- 
ed to the major: ‘Do you really know 
this Boyer, Fetridge? Could you find 
him if he was wanted ?” 

Sam did not answer immediately. He 
was looking thoughtfully at the ground, 
his palms resting on his knees. He too 
supposed that Boyer was the heir, and 
the news had driven all the braggadocio 
and drunken fire out of him. What a 
weak imitation of a man he was, any 
how! Grayson thought, looking at him 
curiously, and wondering what had mov- 
ed the fellow so strangely. Was it pos- 
sible that he hoped to marry Calhoun's 
little girl if Dave lost this money? 

The major got up at last, and put on 
his hat. “If Peter Boyer is wanted— 
that is, if the money is really left to him 
—I can produce the man, Grayson,” he 
said, and walked slowly away, his head 
bent and his hands clasped behind him. 
The stagey strut was quite gone. 


The day after the judge was buried 
Mr. Calhoun came down in the bugg 
from the farm to Sevier, Isabel driving. 
“T have a new mule in harness,” he 
explained to the squire, ‘‘and I had to 
bring Bel to manage him. It’s bad 
training to use the whip, and he has 
the temper of the devil. He's beyond 
me, but Bel has her ways of making 
him go.” 

The old squire, looking up at her, his 
hat in his hand, said gallantly there 
was nothing in Sevier which Miss Isabel 
couldn't make go; at which the httle 
girl laughed, and put her foot in his 
offered hand to jump down from the 
buggy. There did not seem to be a 
large amount of propelling power in her. 
She had a childish-looking figure, and 
went shyly into the store, blushing ner- 
vously as she passed the men outside. 


They all stood up and took off their 


hats, though they did that when any 
woman passed; but one after another, 
from Colonel Grayson to old Primus, 
contrived afterward to throw himself in 
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her way, to give her a good-day respect- 
fully, and have a private glimpse of the 
beaming face under the broad-brimmed 


brown hat. As soon, too, as it was noised 


about that Calhoun’s wagon was in tewn 
the women all came out to find Isabel. 
Sevier was dismal enough after the fu- 
neral, and needed heartening, and, as 
Byloe said, “That young woman hed 
spirit enough for all Haywood county.” 
Isabel was an intimate friend of every 
woman in town. Sue Grayson hurried 
her in to read her last love-letter, and 
Mother Byloe consulted her about her 
cherry jam. It was a pity, they thought, 
that she had no beauty —there was al- 
ways a lamentation on that point when 
she was gone—and the men agreed that 
she lacked flesh; but Major Fetridge, 
who had known something of the world 
outside of Sevier in his day, used to fol- 
low her far off to watch her clear, spark- 
ling face. However drunk he might be, 
it sobered him. To-day, as she stood 
among the village women, whose charms 
had ripened on the fried meat and black 
coffee on which they had been fed since 
babyhood, she reminded him of a fine 
proof engraving among cheap chromos. 

How it was that the little Pennsylva- 
nian moved the mules and sluggish Se- 
vier to life even the major did not know, 
but it was a fact that she always left the 
village more awake and happier than 
she found it. It was as if one had sung 
a stirring song in the market-place. 

As she drove away to-day the squire 
looked after her admiringly. “I heard 
you were going to send her North, Mr. 
Calhoun ?” he said to the paunchy, brisk 
little man beside him. 

“Yes, yes,’ pulling his black mous- 
tache. “Fact is, this is no place for 
Isabel, squire. She has no mother: I 
have to think for the child. She has 
kinsfolk in New England, and I'll send 
her there for a year or two. To tell you 
the truth, I can’t see her mated with one 
of these loggish young ploughmen about 
Sevicr.”’ 

“You mean Cabarreux ?” 
squire with a significant nod. 

“Yes, Imean Cabarreux. ’Twon’t do, 
squire. I’ve forbidden her to sce him 
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again. Well, what d’ye think of sending 
her away? I meant to ask your advice 
about it.”’ 

The squire was more intimate with 
Mr. Calhoun than any of the other men 
in Sevier; but it was the Northerner’s 
practice to take counsel with them all 
concerning his endless schemes: he was 
a friendly, social fellow, and liked to 
hear himself explain his plans—just the 
man to buttonhole Charon in his boat 
and get a useful hint or two from him 
about the other side. The people of 
Sevier liked Calhoun, but were a little 
afraid of him. His education and mind, 
they knew, were no better than theirs; 
his manners were not as good; but a 
man who, with but a hundred dollars 
in his pocket, could camp down in the 
woods and evolve out of the bare earth 
a farm, a mill, a mica-mine, a house 
with comforts and luxuries such as Se- 
vier had never dreamed of, had a qual- 
ity which stunned and awed them. A 
man may know how common are the 
iron and steel and coal that go to make 
up a steam-engine, but none the less 
does the mysterious force inside make 
him stand out of the way. 

The squire and Mr. Calhoun sauntered 
down the street. “I'll not deny,” said 
the old man, meditatively, ‘that Cabar- 
reux has no Northern ‘go’ in him. But 
Dave's a good-natured fellow. He fought 
like the devil thar inthe Wilderness, and 
him but sixteen !" 

‘“Yes, and has done nothing since but 
think of it. Oh, I’ve no objections to 
Carbarreux except that he’s of no ac- 
count: he'll never earn his bread. I 
can't see my girl starve.” 

“They'd be a fine-looking couple,” 
persisted the squire, whose heart lean- 
ed toward the young people. ‘ Dave 
stands a good chance for the jedge’s 
property, too. We'll know to-night: 
the will’s to be read this afternoon.” 

Mr. Calhoun stopped: ‘I'll acknow- 
Iedge, squire, that would make a differ- 
ence—that would undoubtedly make a 
difference. I'm a practical man. Cabar- 
reux witha steady income would be a dead 
weight which Bel might manage to shove 
atong through the world; but Cabarreux 
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with nothing is a millstone which would 
grind her to powder. I'd made up my 
mind tosend her away next week. But 
if you think—"’ 

“Stay in town until we hear. The 
will’s to be read to-night. Come and 
dine with me: the madam has corned 
beef and succotash to-day.” 


Isabel drove briskly along the moun- 
tain-road. When she came to the forks 
she stopped and hesitated: either way 
would take her home—one in half an 
hour, the other after a long circuit among 
the hills. She turned the mule’s head into 
the longer road, a red flush rising sudden- 
ly on her delicate neck and face. Foran 
hour the narrow path climbed the moun- 
tain-side, then dipped abruptly into the 
valley. Isabel looked eagerly down the 
gorge; her breath came quickly ; she be- 
gan to sing softly to herself. Yet there 
was nothing in sight but a little clearing 
in the vast stretch of sombre, uninhabit- 
ed forest, a vacant log house, a half-built 
barn. 

This was the place which Dave Cabar- 
reux’s father had given him years ago, 
and which she had heard he was going 
to work next spring. He would be drudg- 
ing here whileshe was in the North, think- 
ing of her as he ploughed: she knew that. 
But she would be gone for ever. It would 
be all over then. Isabel stopped the 
mule, and sat with her hands clasped 
on her knees, looking at the meadow 
and the desolate closed house. It was 
nobly done in David to give himself up 
to hard work. Her heart beat as high 
with pride as if he had been the first 
man who ever undertook at a late day 
to earn his living. She had heard in 
town that he had been down looking at 
the place the day before. Perhaps he 
had walked over that very meadow. 
She leaned forward: the ground was 
soft: surely there were the marks of foot- 
steps. Only yesterday! Isabel glanced 
quickly around—at the lonely road, the 
mighty hills that shut her in, swathed in 
forest, shouldering the clouds, the gray 
mist creeping through the gorge. An 
eagle swept across the opening overhead, 
frogs croaked in the swamp yonder: there 
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were no other liviny things to see her. 
She sprang from the wagon, ran across 
the meadow, put her foot in the deep 
print: her bosom heaved, the tears came 
tohereyes. Isabel was not a sentiment- 
al, silly girl, but a shrewd, hard-working 
woman. She had not seen her lover for 
a long time, and she thought it would be 
years before she would see him again. 

She walked down to the river—sat 
down under a walnut tree. Surely she 
might rest there a minute. She would 
never see David’s home again. 

A tall, dark man gathered himself up 
from among the deep fern, watching her 
breathlessly. Was it possible that she 
cared to walk over the land because it 
was /vs land? No: she was too cold- 
blooded a little thing for that. 

“Miss Isabel!’ 

She sprang to her feet. It was he! 
Then she spoke coolly, precisely as if 
they had met on the street in Sevier: 
“How did you come here, Mr. Cabar- 
reux? I thought there was nobody but 
myself in this valley.” 

Young Cabarreux stood leaning over 
her, his hat in his hand: “The truth 
is, I was asleep by the branch thar. I 
came out to look into the quality of the 
soil this mornin’, but I took a rest in- 
stead: Tl have enough of work hyar 
next year.” 

“Yes, you will,” with a little sigh, and 
a quick glance of pity at the well-knit, 
handsome figure. 

Cabarreux colored high and hesitated : 
“You—you knew it was my land, then, 
Miss Isabel? When you stopped?” 
He bent so close that she could feel 
his breath stir her hair, What could 
she say? She had never Ict him know 
that she cared for him so much as that. 
She gave a frightened glance at the face 
above her, the mellow olive complexion, 
the laughing mouth, the dark, liquid eyes. 
It seemed to her that one of the carly 
gods might have had such a face. 

“T had heard—1 thought you had a 
farm in this valley,” she faltered, mov- 
ing away, 

Cabarreux did not press the question: 
he followed her, moving the branches 
aside with paticnt courtesy. He was a 
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sincere man, and he loved the girl with 
all his strength. Dd she care for him? 
He would know now. 

He stopped, clearing the dead leaves 
from a mossy log. ‘ Will you sit down ?” 
he said with a certain stately grace which 
even his baggy, homespun clothes and 
torn hat did not make absurd. “It as 
my land, and it would seem always dif- 
ferent to me if you'd rest on it for a 
minute, Miss Isabel.” 

Isabel sat down. The color glowed 
hot in her face, and her lips moved un- 
steadily as she tried to talk. ‘The lau- 
rcl blooms late in this gorge,” she said. 
““Look at the bush by the rock.” 

But Cabarreux did not look at the lau- 
rel: he did not know what she said. He 
stood immovable before her, his sultry 
eycs lazily reading her face. There was 
decp quict in the litte valley, except 
when a fish leaped in the water beside 
them or the call of a mocking-bird rang 
through the woods. They had never 
before, as it happened, been quite alone 
together. Now this great silence and 
solitude shut them in. 

Iie stood erect at last with a long 
breath. “There is somethin’ I've wish- 
ed to say to you for a long time,” he 
began 1n his leisurely drawl. 

She stood up pale and fluttering. If 
she were the man! If she could speak! 
She would compel love, she would force 
confession by sheer strength of words. 
But Cabarreux stood deferential, indo- 
lent. “I must go home: it is late,” she 
said, hurrying across the field. 

“One moment, Miss Isabel. This will 
be my home,” stopping by the porch of 
the little house. “If you would only look 
at it or walk through it once—just once! 
It will be something for me to remember 
—when you are gone.” 

When she was gone? This was the 
last time. She went hesitatingly up on 
to the porch, and stood in the empty 
room by the bare hearth, Cabarreux 
beside her. Once or twice he tricd to 
speak, but the words died on his lips: 
when he gave her his hand as she went 
down the steps his fingers were icy cold 
and trembled. Perhaps she guessed the 
pain that the man felt at the time, ard 
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was quite willing that he should feel it. 
She said coolly as they walked through 
the woods to the road, “It's quite a pret- 
ty little house, and this is very good soil 
indeed. I shall think of you as very 
comfortable here, Mr. Cabarreux, when 
I am in the North.” 

“When you are inthe North? Great 
God! do you know what you are say- 
in’? Stay! you shall hear me! It’s a 
poor hovel—I know how wretched it 
looks in your Northern eyes—but as I 
lay there this morning I was plannin’ 
—plannin’ how to make a palace of it 
for you—for you. Why, I'd work like 
a slave—" 

He stopped short. Dave Cabarreux 
had never done an honest stroke of work 
in his life. Nothing but planning. He 
remembered that in this imminent mo- 
ment, and laughed. ‘Miss Isabel, I've 
been a good-for-nothing dog: that’s the 
truth. Everybody knows it: you know 
it. But there’s a woman that I love who 
could put a new soul into my body. If 
she would.” 

They had halted by the fence now, 
and Isabel’s hand was on the mossy 


rail. He put his own over it. “If she 
would? Isabel, do you care for me— 
at all?” 


She looked up at the dark face full 
of tenderness and power. It scemed as 
if the gods were coming very close to 
her indeed. ‘Yes, I care for you,” she 
said gently. “But I must go home—I 
must have time—I will not hear more 
to-day.” 

But she waited to hear more. He only 
stooped and reverently kissed her lips 
without a word. His brain recled as it 
had done when he was going into battle in 
the Wilderness. He had never worked, 
but he would—to win her! He had not 
borne himself so badly in that other fight. 

He lifted her into the buggy and walk- 
ed beside her, his hand on the reins, as 
the mule crept drowsily along the five 
miles between the valley and the Cal- 
houn farm. He spoke little. Me was in 
a rapturous dream, in which the warm 
sunlight, the woods, the soft fingers which 
he touched now and then, bore a part. 

Isabel talked or sang softly to herself, 
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as she always did when she was happy. 
Once he heard her say, “I should try 
oats in that meadow, if I were you. And 
I should not be surprised if corundum 
could be found in those rocks back of 
the house.” 

Oats and corundum? 

Tears of vexation stood in her eyes as 
he looked at her perplexed. “It is the 
farm I mean. You don't seem to have 
heard me. My father is so practical! In- 
deed, indeed, it is only by hard work 
that you can gain his consent.”’ 

“Oh, I understand perfectly,” gazing 
dreamily into her eyes. ‘I shall go to 
work upon that place: I shall tear 
it all up—next spring.’’ He walked on 
beside her. The golden light deepened 
in the west; the air was full of delicious 
resinous odors from the pine forest; now 
and then he pressed his lips to the warm, 
rose-tinted hand. Surely, he thought, 
this divine draught which they had just 
begun to taste was not as swect to her 
as he found it, or she would not care to 
talk of oats and corundum. 

When he left her he sauntered Icisure- 
ly up the mountain wrapt in a delirious 
ecstasy. Suddenly he quickened his 
steps: “I must go and hear Uncle 
Scroope’s will. A chance of something 
thar. No need of grubbing out my life 
then in that old sheep-pasture.”” But he 
soon slackened his pace again, thinking 
with a glow of exultation how true and 
tender he would be to his love—how he 
could fight for her if need be. He wish- 
ed there were some foes to fight. No 
doubt if there had been, Dave would 
have done his devoir, for he was as gal- 
lant a gentleman as any Sidney of them 
all. 

Isabel sat on the porch alone that 
evening. The women, with the men, 
were at work ploughing corn on the up- 
land, and her father would not return 
from Sevier until late. The sun was 
going down, throwing the shadow of a 
great peak of the Balsam Range over 
the house and the neat farm with its 
Pennsylvania barn and fences. High 
up on the mountain heaps of mica out- 
side of the gaping black mouth of a de- 
serted mine glistened like silver. 
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A queer little figure was coming up 
the lonely road. Isabel saw it, and 
laughed. Nobody could: mistake the 
consequential strut, the flapping linen 
suit, the white hat with its band of crape. 
But Isabel was in a happy, tender mood 
toward all the world to-night; and she 
had always been gentle with the poor 
little major. She only, of all the people 
in Sevier, saw beneath the drunken brag- 
gart a man who had been sorely worst- 
ed, and that perhaps not fairly, in the 
long fight. He was quite sober this 
evening. But as she rose to meet him 
she saw signs of an odd change in him. 
The linen clothes were scrupulously 
clean, costly ruby buttons blazed in his 
shirt-front, on Ins fore finger was a cu- 
rious antique ring never seen there be- 
fore: the usual defiant jauntiness of the 
man had given way toa more significant 
sclf-assertion, as if he had at last found 
secure ground beneath his feet. 

“My father is not at home, Major Fet- 
ridge: Iam sorry,” said Isabel, offering 
him a chair. 

But he remained standing, leaning 
airily against a pillar, looking down at 
her. “/ am not sorry, Miss Calhoun. 
It was you that I came to sce,” he said 
pointedly, A nervous smile showed his 
tecth; his pale blue eyes shone: the lit- 
tle man was, she saw, aflame with some 
secret exultation as with wine. 

“T fancy that you bring me good news, 
major?” said Isabel, humoring his mood. 

“News? Yes, I bring younews. The 
will is read—Judge Scroope’s will.” 

“Who is the heir ?” 

“Peter Marmaduke Boyer, if he is alive. 
If he is dead, young Cabarreux.” 

Isabel made no reply for a moment: 
the work she held fell from her hand. 
She had not known of this chance. If 
David Cabarreux were the heir he would 
have every virtue in her father’s eyes. 

“YT hope,” she said at last, taking up 
her work again with a soft, complacent 
little Jaugh, ‘Mr. Cabarreux may live 
long to enjoy his good fortune.” 

“The fortune is not his,”’ cried Sam 
excitedly. “ You don't understand. Boy- 
er is the heir—the Honorable Peter M. 
Boyer. A man who stood in the Senate 
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of the United States, Miss Calhoun. A 
man who knows the world—who will 
know how to give his wife place and 
power, and who will have money now 
to buy both.” 

“IT thought you said he was dead ?”’ 

‘No. I—" He paused, grew sud- 
denly pale, and went on hurnedly: “I 
know the man. He is alive.” 

“Then— It does not matter. It is 
all just as it was before,”’ said Isabel with 
a proud smile. But, her thoughts going 
to her lover in his disappointment, she 
almost forgot that the major was there 
until he spoke again. 

His altered tone startled her into at- 
tention. It was sharp with repressed 
passion and pain. The poor sot was in 
earnest—more in earnest, it seemed to 
her, even than Cabarreux had been when 
he had told her that he loved her to-day. 
‘Miss Calhoun, do you remember one 
day three or four years ago, when I was 
knocked down in a drunken fight at Se- 
vier, and lay like a beast on the road- 
side ?”’ 

“Major Fetridge—” 

“Hush! I must tell you: I never 
spoke to you about it before. You pass- 
ed by. You were a little thing then—the 
people in Sevier had left me there like a 
dead dog—but you tried to rouse me, to 
take me home; and when you could not 
do it, you spread your handkerchief over 


my face to hide it. ] have it yet. Look 
there! Such a scrap of athing!"" open- 
ing it out. 

“Any girl would have done it. Why 


do you bring up this miscrable story 
now ?” cried Isabel. 

“Because on that day I swore before 
Almighty God that if ever I reached my 
place in the world you should stand be- 
side me. Oh!" pacing up and down 
with a bitter laugh, “I wasn't always the 
drunken bumimer Sam Fetridge. Ihave 
within me great capabilities—even yet, 
yet. low saw that. You saw the man 
I might have been, and never was. Ev- 
ery word you have ever spoken to me 
has showed me that you saw it.” 

The words and the uncontrollable ex- 
citement of the man hada singular effect 
upon Isabel. Something in the voice, 
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the words, came from a strong soul in 
desperate strait—belonged to a man with 
intellect and energy, for whom she could 
have near sympathy, a sense of alliance; 
but before her eyes was only ridiculous 
Sam Fetridge, the butt of the village, 
vaporing up and down. 

“It is true,”’ she said frankly, “that 
your life in Sevier has been wretched 


enough. I thank God that you are go- 
ing to change it. Whatcan I do to help 
you?” 


“Don’t you know ? Don’t you under- 
stand even yet?’ The little man came 
up- before her and took both her hands 
in his: the tears stood in his blinking 
eyes. Isabel looked into them steadily, 
and she did not take her hands away. 
“You see it is a sort of crisis to-night 
with me, Miss Calhoun. I’ve thought 
for a good while the game was played 
out for body and soul. But there’s one 
thing that could make a man of me 
again, and to-night I feel as if I had 
some right to put out my hand and take 
it.”’ 

Her lips moved, but she said nothing. 

“TItisyourlove. I've loved you a long 
time. I'm old enough to be your father, 
but I never loved any woman but you, 
Isabel.” 

“TI thought you meant that,’’ she said 
under her breath. 

“It is not drunken Sam Fetridge that 
loves vou. I have culture, intelligence, 
energy. I am a better man at bottom 
than Dave Cabarreux, and one nearer 
akin to yourself.” 

“T love him: I do not love you.” She 
said it mechanically, her eyes fixed on 
his with a frightened, curious look of 
recognition. It followed him as he left 
her, half staggering across the porch: it 
was on him still as he came back, and, 
leaning against the pillar, held out his 
hand again to her. 

She did not take it now. 

‘*Miss Calhoun, there is not in the 
United States a man with more ambi- 
tion than I have, nor one with a better 
chance to take his place among other 
men if—if I had your hand to hold. Give 
it to me: be my wife. For God's sake, 
don't take the chance from me!” 
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“Major Fetridge,”’ she said resolutely, 
but with a strange quaver in her voice, 
“IT love David Cabarreux. I never can 
marry you. If there is anything else 
that I can do—” 

“No, there is nothing you can do,” he 
cried vehemently. ‘It would have been 
better you had thought me a drunken 
brute like the others, and had not rec- 
ognized me. For you did recognize 
me, you know.” 

He turned without another word, and 
walked down the hill with slouching 
step and head bent. Isabel tried to 
think of him as the tippling major, but 
it seemed as if she had talked to anoth- 
er man, 


Mr. Calhoun met Major Fetridge as he 
came home, but he was in an ill-humor 
and did not speak to him. Late that 
evening Sam lay on a bench by the 
pump. He had been drinking heav- 
ily, but he was sober. The squire and 
Grayson were discussing the event of 
the day, the will. 

‘Calhoun is savagely disappointed,” 
said the squire. “If Cabarreux had had 
the moncy, he would have allowed him 
to marry Isabel, he says. Now he means 
to send her North at once.” 

“Are you sure that this Boyer is 
alive ?”’ said Grayson. 

“Sam saysso. He says he is going to 
bring the man upsoon. Well, it’s all up 
with poor Cabarreux. I’m sorry for them. 
Delis a good girl: she ought to have been 
a happy wife.” 

The men went home to bed, leaving 
the major on the bench. He lay there 
for an hour or more. The village had 
gone to sleep for the night. Dense fogs 
wrapped the mountains that shut in the 
little hamlet, but overhead the stars were 
shining in the near heaven. 

He rose at last. Hewas ghastly pale, 
as if the blood had ceased to flow in his 
body, but he stood up, drawing himself 
to his lite height with a sudden triumph. 
“Damned if I don’t do it! the time has 
come for the great deed!’ He went with 
a swagecr, as though he walked on air, 
down the street. 

Two days later young Cabarreux, 
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sauntering leisurely, as usual, across 
the square, met the squire and Sam 
Fetridge coming out of Grayson’s of- 
fice. Both men were greatly excited, 
but Sam was silent, while the squire 
talked volubly. He grasped Dave by 
the hand: “Cabarreux, I congratulate 
you! You area lucky dog! I was just 
saying to Fetridge hyar, ‘What is there 
that fellow hasn't got?” 

“What's the matter? what have I got?” 
said Cabarreux. 

“The major here hes heerd about that 
fellow Boyer. He's dead.” 

“Ts this true?” turning to Fetridge. 
The major did not answer. 

“Of course it’s true,” said the squire. 
Sam has the letter in his pocket.—Show 
it to him, Fetridge.”’ 

Sam looked up at the handsome, eager 
face for a full moment. “ Boyer is dead,” 
he said. 

“The proputty’s yours, Cabarreux,” 
cried the squire.—" By George, he’s off 
already! Straight for the Calhoun farm! 
Thar will be as fine a couple as there 
is in Carolina. Come, let's drink their 
health, major. Il stand treat.” 

“Drink their health 2? No. Good-night. 
I'm going out of town a bit,” he rephed, 
nodding shortly; and without another 
word of farewell he turned his back on 
Sevicr for ever. 
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There is no couple better beloved in 
all that mountain-region than David Ca- 
barreux and his wife. They live on the 
farm. Dave lies in the fern a good part 
of every day smoking and planning, but 
as his wife is satished that his dream is 
onc of love for her, she is content: be- 
sides, she wishes him to rest, being care- 
ful of his health and in constant terror 
lest he may fall a victim to cerebral dis- 
ease from overwork, which is so com- 
mon an ailment in the North. Oats 
and corundum both came according to 
prophecy. The Cabarreux property is 
turning out better than any other in that 
part of the State, both as to soil and min- 
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eral products: there is some talk of a 
gold-mine, indeed, lately. 

‘And Bel,” her father tells the squire, 
‘will find out the latest improvements in 
working it. Bel can bring the best profit 
out of any ground, however poor. Even 
out of Cabarreux himself.” 

Mr. Calhoun is a little prejudiced still 
against his Southern son-in-law. 
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Peter Marmaduke Boyer is dead. He 
died at home, in the mountain-hut. The 
Way it came about was this: The two 
brothers sat alone one night by the fire 
after a day's hunting. Suddenly Rich- 
ard stood up. His practised ear heard 
a step far off down the mountain. Then 
Hugh rose: they looked at each other. 
“It is he,” they said, and went out into 
the night to meet him. Their watch of 
half a lifetime was over. 

Their brother, when they brought him 
into the house, was very poor and weak, 
and looked as if he were an older man 
than cither of them. But he was full of 
triumph and good cheer. 

“Boys,” he said, “I told you I would 
not come back to you until I had done 
a vreat deed. I have done it.” 

He never told them what it was, and 
they were contented with knowing that 
he had taken rank above all other men 
down in the great world yonder. 

He lived for more than a year. It was 
avery happy year. The brothers had 
waited long for it. They listened from 
morning until night to his boastful little 
storics with undoubting faith and pleas- 
ure. As tor their hero, he felt that he 
had made his mark: he had his circle 
of admirers and limitless applause : what 
could hfe give him more ? 

The litde man wasted away gradually. 
Just at the last he looked up with an as- 
suring nod to Richardand Hugh: “You'll 
not be long behind me, boys. But I'll be 
there before: Tl straighten matters a bit 
for you.” And so he went out with an 
airy swagger into the other world. 

REBECCA HARDING DavIs. 
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A DAY AT TANTAH. 


ANTAH, a town of Lower Egypt, 

in the Delta, province and 5 miles 
S. W. of Menoof, on the Damietta branch 
of the Nile. It hasa government school.” 

This, and nothing more, from the Gaz- 
elleer. \t does not promise much, and 
yet Tantah is an important place, and, 
in spite of the Gazelteer, is not on the 
Daniietta branch, but in the very heart 
of the Delta, among the smaller water- 
courses. On this account it is not often 
visited by travellers. 

And first I must tell how I came to 
go to Tantah. In the year 1867 the 
sloop-of-war , to which I was attach- 
ed, was cruising in the Levant, touching 
now and again at Canea or at Suda Bay 
to see how the Turks and the Cretans 
were getting on with their war, or at Lar- 
neka to Iend the “influence of the flag”’ 
to that pleasant gentleman, General di 
Cesnola, then in the full tide of archae- 
ological research in Cyprus. Sometimes 
we were sipping fruity wine in Samos or 
eating “lumps of delight’ and smoking 
Latakia in Smyrna; and gencrally we 
represented the United States in these 
uttermost parts with great dignity. 

One day while at Smyrna we received 
orders by the mail-steamer to go at once 
to Jaffa, and there afford assistance to 
certain “distressed Americans "’ then so- 
journing on the Plain of Sharon. We 
already knew something about them. 
These people were the remains — the 
sediment, so to speak—of a certain 
‘“American colony’? which had come 
out from New England, principally from 
Maine and New Hampshire, a year or 
two before, being the latest crusaders on 
record, and ‘“‘bound to occupy the land”’ 
on the way to the Holy City. They had 
some kind of queer, fanatical belief, 
which had been fostered by their leader, 
one Adams, a long, raw-boned, bearded 
Yankce, until they sold their farms or 
shops and tools of trade, and placed 
the proceeds in a common stock under 
the charge of their prophet and leader. 





This Adams was said to have former- 
ly been an actor, and then a Methodist 
minister in St. Louis, a Mormon (some 
people said) after that; and finally he 
had invented a creed and founded a 
sect of his own. It does not speak 
very well for the vaunted New England 
shrewdness and intelligence that near 
two hundred and fifty persons of all 
ages cast in their lot with him, or, ra- 
ther, cast in their lots for him. He char- 
tered a vesscl, freighted it with provis- 
ions, seed for planting, agricultural im- 
plements and lumber for houses, and 
forthwith sailed for the Holy Land at 
the head of his followers, intending to 
sow and reap and prepare for the com- 
ing of the nations at the millennium, 
supposed ‘by the colonists to be near at 
hand. Such people are apt to be useful 
so long as their enthusiasm lasts, what- 
ever the motives which prompt them. 
This even the Turks could see; anda 
firman had been procured without dif- 
ficulty, enabling them to erect their 
houses and to lease and cultivate a cer- 
tain portion of land, planting American 
seed-wheat and maize where before grew 
only evan furco, barley, sesamum and 
anise. 

Thus it came about that there was to 
be seen the curious contrast of staring 
Yankee frame houses and a regulation 
‘“meeting-house "’ peeping over the or- 
ange-groves of Jaffa. Yankee- built farm- 
wagons passed along the dusty cactus- 
hedged lanes in company with pannier- 
ed donkeys and laden camels, while Yan- 
kee forms and voices were daily seen 
and heard in the filthy narrow streets 
of the old town itself. I wonder how 
much these simple, homely people knew 
of Roman assaults and massacres or of 
Napoleon's butcheries enacted on the 
very ground where their hearthstones 
were laid? Not much, I fancy. And 
it was hard to get them to talk freely 
or connectedly on any subject. In fact, 
their experience had not been happy; 
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and by this time the Plain of Sharon 
was dust and ashes to them, and “their 
dolls were stuffed with sawdust."’ Some 
of the younger members of the commu- 
nity did confess to a passing knowledge 
of Jonah and the whale, and of the ships 
which brought the cedar of Lebanon to 
the port where their lot was cast; but 
they seemed as much at sea as Jonah 
was when the Crusades were mention- 
ed. At any rate, here was this Ameri- 
can-born community ploughing this his- 
toric soil, most of the members of which 
had never been fifty miles from home 
before they took this great blind leap 
into the dark. 

I never knew just how much Adams 
believed in himself and his mission. On 
a previous visit, while all was still couleur 
de rose with the colony, I had asked him 
how he proposed to keep order among 
his flock and to settle the disputes and 
difficulties which must inevitably arise. 
“Why, sir,” he answered, ‘““we have no 
disputes; but should any arise, I, with 
the elders, will sit and judge them in 
the gate, just as in Bible times—just as 
was done right here twenty-five cen- 
turics ago.” 

We found matters sadly changed since 
our visit of the year before. It was now 
almost harvest-time, and there was little 
to reap, for little had been planted. Many 
of the colonists had fallen sick, and not 
a few had laid their bones under the 
strange soil to mingle with the dust of 
ages. Some had been assisted to re- 
turn to their Western home by a benev- 
olent member of the party whose pilgrim- 
age is immortalized by Mark Twain in 
the Junocents Abroad. Some who had 
privately and wisely retained a small 
sum for a “rainy day” had gone off, 
abandoning their interest in the com- 
mon weal. But many had, in the incep- 
tion, with unquestioning faith, placed 
their all in the common stock, and were 
unable to extract any part thereof from 
the custody of Adams, who not only did 
not account for the funds, but by this 
time had taken to drink, and was gen- 
crally to be seen (when to be seen at 
all) in a state cither of maudlin piety or 
of morose defiance of all questions and 
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demands. Ofcourse, under these circum- 
stances the business-affairs of the colony. 
went torack and ruin. Thesmall number 
of his disciples who remained were suffer- 
ing from want of comforts and from ma- 
laria, home-sickness and disappointment. 
One or two of the women had taken to 
themselves Syrian husbands, and one 
or two of the men, with Yankee readi- 
ness and adaptation where a penny was 
to be turned, had taken to “guiding” 
travellers to Jerusalem or trading in 
horseflesh; but nearly all of those who 
were left were longing for “home,” and 
would be glad to get there on any terms. 

It was determined very soon after our 
arrival, in spite of Adams's covert op- 
position, that those who wished to leave 
should be taken on board our ship and 
transported to Alexandria, whence they 
could be sent by the consul to Liverpool 
as “distressed American citizens,’ and 
thence to America. Poor people! they 
had httle to bring on board but the 
clothes in which they stood—well worn 
and mended, but generally clean and 
decent. Some few had modest bundles, 
and the younger women had even retain- 
ed a little personal finery. Indeed, the 
women and girls all showed in their de- 
portment much of the self-respect and 
quaint good manners due to their New 
England birth and training. These were 
all provided with private quarters for the 
short passage in the cabin and wardroom. 
The men were quartered upon the differ- 
ent messes among the crew, and they 
secmed to have suffered more degrada- 
tion in their fallen fortunes than the wo- 
men. Among the males was to be seen 
an occasional farboush or a pair of baggy 
trousers and sash: and it was curious to 
observe how the wearers of these gar- 
ments had acquired a loaferish, ferniente 
air worthy of a native. Our officers and 
men did what they could toward assisting 
these poor people with spare clothing and 
a little cash. They seemed, however, to 
move about in a kind of daze, receiving 
the contributions properly enough, but in 
a quiet, undemonstrative kind of way; 
so different from the usual dacksheesh 
transactions to which we were accus- 
tomed in this part of the world that the 
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contrast of itself would have proclaimed 
them a foreign race. In one or twocases 
the women, as soon as they found out 
what was going on, made a private re- 
quest that any cash intended for them 
might be put into their own hands, “their 
men bein’ kind of shiftless-like, you see.”’ 

A quiet run of thirty hours brought us 
to the busy port of Alexandria, where the 
crowded harbor and the rush and bustle 
of the Overland traffic and travel caused 
a turmoil to which we had been for months 
unaccustomed. It must have been fairly 
bewildering to our passengers, fresh from 
their humdrum existence. The arrange- 
ments on their behalf were made in a 
few hours, and our poor fellow-country- 
men were soon off for England in the 
steerage of a huge cotton-loaded freight- 
steamer, having a new experience in the 
companionship of Bengalese, Maltese, 
Arabs, English navvies and riff-raff of 
all tongues and complexions. In fact, 
the Overland route, at that time espe- 
cially, afforded about the most curious 
aggregation of nationalities and costumes 
that the world has ever seen since the 
Crusades, 

“Tt is an ill wind which blows nobody 
good.” We had earnestly desired, dur- 
ing two terms of service in the Levant, 
to visit Egypt, but some untoward event 
had always prevented us from doing 
so. A threatened massacre at Damas- 
cus, some consul’s squabble at Sidon or 
Haiffa, or some fresh atrocity reported 
in the course of the Cretan insurrection, 
or the desire on the part of our minister 
to have ‘the flag shown” at Constanti- 
nople, had invariably barred us from get- 
ting to the south. But here we were at 
last within sight of Pompey’s Pillar, and 
we felt sure that we should not leave the 
East again, as we had done once before, 
without a peep at the Pyramids, and at 
least a glance at the wonderful work of 
M. de Lesseps, then approaching com- 
pletion. 

On the day after our arrival, while 
dining with our consul-gencral, the great 
fair then being held at Tantah became 
the subject of conversation. As most of 
us had never even heard of Tantah, we 
were informed that it was a large and 
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flourishing town in the Delta, about half- 
way between Alexandriaand Cairo, where 
an annual fair— de fair of Egypt—had 
been held time out of mind. That is, 
out of modern Egyptian mind, which, in 
strange contrast with its belongings and 
residence, does not seem to remember 
anything much before the last harvest, 
the last hatching of eggs and the last 
conscription. Lately, the fair had been 
interdicted by the viceroy on account of 
cholera having been introduced by the 
pilgrims returning from Mecca and Jed- 
dah, and then spread by the multitude 
which congregated there; for the fair 
was held just at the time that the pil- 
grims returned from the “Hadj,” and 
hadjis, as a rule, are not averse to deal- 
ing and turning an honest penny. 

This year, however, the fair was in full 
blast again, and more frequented than 
ever on account of its temporary suspen- 
sion. To this point were drawn not only 
the Fecllahs of the surrounding Delta, but 
Nubians, Soudanese and Copts from the 
south; Arabs from across the Red Sea 
and from Fezzan and Tripoli; Mograbs 
on their western way from the Hadj; 
Turks from Aleppo, Broussa and Con- 
stantinople; Greeks, both Hellenes and 
Fanariots; Maltese, Italians and Syr- 
ians; Armenians and Jews. The time 
was late in April, and the weather al- 
ready very hot, so that the tribe of win- 
ter Nile travellers would be conspicuous 
by its absence, and visitors to the fair 
would be spared their airs and graces, 
and have an opportunity to enjoy a scene 
of genuine local color without a pervad- 
ing sense of tourists to spoil it. 

The consul-general kindly proposed 
that we should make up a party for the 
next day, undertaking to procure a vice- 
regal order (Ismail was not yet khedive) 
for a special car to be attached to the 
morning-train, wait for us, and bring us 
back to Alexandria in the evening. The 
consuls-general of Russia and Belgium, 
who were present, volunteered to join 
the party. Each of them, as well as our 
own consul, was to be attended by his 
two cavasses— magnificent persons in 
costume gay with color and lace, and 
bristling with weapons; in addition to 
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which they carried in the hand a long 
and heavy rod. 

We reached Tantah before nine o'clock, 
and emerged from the station under the 
close inspection of a motley crowd of 
loafers, to find the day, as usual, splen- 
didly clear and bright, but already too 
hot for comfort. The American vice- 
consul was in waiting to receive us— 
a Syrian merchant of some substance, 
whose office was a sinecure, and who 
spoke no word of English, but to whom 
the position was of much importance as 
a protection from any petty persecution 
of the local authorities. Ile scemed 
to be quite overwhelmed by the honor 
done him by the visit, which would add 
immensely to his social and business 
standing. 

Forming a sort of procession, we walk- 
ed slowly toward the centre of the town, 
preceded by the six cavasses, who shout- 
ed to the motley crowd to make way for 
their high lordships, and when the prompt- 
est obedience was not rendered whacked 
the oftenders with their canes with great 
impartiality and no heht hand. Hard- 
ly a curse or a scowl resulted from this 
treatment, the crowd mostly seeming to 
take the stick discipline as a joke. 

The town of Tantah is, for Egypt, a 
very modern place, on flat ground of 
course, containing the usual bazaars, 
mosques, barracks and pasha's. resi- 
dence or konak, with some substantial 
private buildings near the centre, from 
which the houses soon dwindle to the 
ordinary mud residence of the Fellah, 
The place was said to contain some fif- 
ty or sixty thousand pcople, while more 
than double that number was just now 
drawn to it by the fair, 

The vice-consul, swelling with pride 
and shiny with perspiration, led us 
straight to his residence, a large house 
in one of the principal streets. Here 
we had breakfast, with coffee and pipes, 
which occupied an hour, the whole large 
establishment seething and working with 
the unwonted excitement of entertaining 
such distinguished guests. This was evi- 
dent even to such utter strangers as our- 
selves, for we were constantly aware of 
a scuffling and whispering outside the 
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large room in which we were entertain- 
ed, and every now and then became 
aware of eyes surveying us curiously 
from some coign of vantage; which 
eyes, on mecting ours, suddenly and 
silently disappeared. 

“As soon as possible we sallied out to 
pay the necessary visit to the pasha of 
the district. Our coming had been duly 
announced, and upon arriving at his res- 
idence we found him at the landing of 
the staircase ready to receive us, for con- 
suls-general are great people in Egypt, 
having diplomatic functions, and being, 
in all but name, ministers resident. The 
pasha was a small, spare, dark little man, 
with his black beard clipped as close as 
scissors could do it. He was dressed in 
the official costume—a single-breasted 
black coat such as some of our Epis- 
copal clergymen wear, black trousers, 
patent-leather boots, and of course the 
red fez. The reception-room into which 
he led us was a large one—cool by com- 
parison with the outside air, and some- 
what dirty and shabby, as such places 
are apt to be, according to my enxpe- 
rience. Seating ourselves according to 
rank on the rather greasy divan which 
ran round three sides of the apartment, 
we were offered cooling drinks and ci- 
garettes. (Chibouks are things of the 
past for all ordinary occasions. It’s a 
pity, for they are better smoking than 
cigarettes, and certainly more pictu- 
resque.) Comphments were exchanged 
in bad French, and the ordinary toptes 
discussed, but nothing was said as to the 
weather except that it was warm—a scelf- 
evident proposition. The weather is not 
a fruitful topic in Egypt. After a little 
time some officials came in with a whole 
pile of papers for signature, and we took 
the opportunity to terminate our mutual 
discomfort, the pasha with a perfunctory 
grin shaking hands with everybody, at 
the same time ordering some of his own 
cavasses to Join ours as a special body- 
guard to clear the way for us through 
the narrow, crowded streets. 

Having attended to the dfenséances, we 
sallicd out for sightseeing, going first to 
the principal mosque, as it was in our 
way and evidently considered by our 
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guides one of the “lions.” Whether it 
was owing to the rank of some of our 
party or to the presence of the pasha’s 
cavasses I don't know, but we walked 
straight into this mosque, without taking 
off our boots or putting papooshes over 
them—the first and last time, in my ex- 
perience of the East, in which such a 
thing was done. There was suppressed 
grumbling on the part of some dervishes 
and some old-fashioned turbaned indi- 
viduals grouped in the arcaded porch, 
but nobody seemed to care much about 
them. There was nothing particular to 
sce inside the mosque after we got there. 
It had not the grand proportions or elab- 
orate decoration of some of the Cairene 
mosques, neither was the pulpit as hand- 
somely carved or the hanging lamps and 
ostrich-shells as numerous. The cool- 
ness of the thick-walled, domed build- 
ing was, however, most grateful, for the 
heat in the strects was by this time al- 
most insufferable, and the smells awful. 

But we had no time for coolness or 
comfort on this day. We were to dine 
with the vice-consul at two o'clock, and 
we had not yet seen the fair. Passing 
hurriedly through the principal bazaars, 
we could only glance about, for we were 
almost suffocated by the surging crowds, 
which pressed upon us in spite of the 
utmost exertions of our cavasses. In- 
decd, we were all too much accustomed 
to bazaars to have much curiosity about 
these. I=scaping to the outskirts of the 
town, where the real fair was held, we 
found the fun growing fast and furious, 
and the different sights and sounds more 
and more bewildering. Here were hun- 
dreds of tents and other temporary erec- 
tions, and swarms of people of the quaint- 
est appearance, buying and selling, cook- 
ing, eating and drinking, praying, quar- 
relling and chaffing. Of course the blue 
cotton long shirts of the indigenous 
Fellahs lent the principal color to the 
crowd, but this was relieved by the 
most brilliant-colored clothing among 
the visitors and traders, including the 
red fez on most heads, the red and yel- 
low headgear of the Arabs, the black 
caps of the Copts, and the white uniforms 
of the viceroy’s nizam orregular soldiers, 
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Sherbet- and water-sellers pervaded the 
scene, and added the chatter of their 
voices and the clatter of their brass cups 
to the already indescribable din. There 
were piles of different sorts of grain; har- 
ness for horses, camels and buffaloes; 
heaps of carpets and rugs and clothing; 
fez caps, papooshes, pipes and tobacco, 
mostly the common Jibilch; brass and 
copper cups and cooking utensils, and 
cheap jewelry and trinkets. Farther on 
was a space reserved for buying and scll- 
ing horses, donkeys, camels and cattle, 
and here were to be seen fellows who 
would not be off their feet at Tattersall’s 
orata Kentucky “quarter race,”’ so much 
are jockeys and horse-dealers alike all 
the world over. It was really amusing 
to recognize the well-known “horsey” 
look from under the swfehk of an Arab 
whenever the chance for a “trade "’ pre- 
sented itself. 

Near the horse-fair we became aware 
of music of a peculiar kind, with a good 
deal of tambourine in it, proceeding 
from a closed tent; and upon its be- 
coming known that our party was pres- 
ent, out streamed from the door a group 
of musicians and almchs, or dancing-wo- 
men; the latter in rather light attire, but 
covered, as to their heads, bosoms, arms 
and ankles, with strings of jingling coins 
—some with toc-rings, and all with the 
eyes heavily lined out with kohl and fin- 
gers stained with henna. These people 
have not, for many years, been permit- 
ted publicly to exercise their vocation in 
Northern Egypt, but have been banish- 
ed away up the Nile. I presume their 
presence at the fair was winked at by 
the authorities, and they were probably 
not the best of their class. Some of the 
women were by no means bad-looking, 
and they danced with a sway of figure 
anda grace and abandon perfect in their 
way. It is the same dance, with the 
same steps and gestures, which is paint- 
ed on the walls of many an ancient 
Egyptian tomb, and transmitted from 
the time of Osortasen and the Pharaoh 
who knew Joseph. A tremendous crowd 
at once collected on the prospect of a 
dance at the expense of the strangers, 
and, gaping over each other's shoulders, 
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dividedtheir stares between our party and | eral, knowing this, had been willing to 


the almehs. The sun, all this time, was 
beating down upon the scene with power 
sufficient, one would have thought, to 
bake the unprotected brains of most of 
the company. One of our party became 
fairly ill from this cause, and we were all 
glad to escape from the reeking markets 
and streets, and to take refuge once more 
in the cool and spacious house of our 
vice-consul. 

Here we managed to cool off a little, 
and in due time were ushered into the 
dining-room, where was a table hand- 
somely decked and furnished in the Eu- 
ropean style. Our host took his place 
at the head of the table, but during the 
whole dinner never touched a morsel, 
occupying himself in superintending the 
movements of the numerous servants and 
in smiling blandly on each of us as we 
caught his eye, and evidently inviting 
us by his gestures to ‘‘go in and win.” 
When we had had eight or ten courses 
of the usual soups, fish and roast and 
boiled, accompanied by wine of several 
sorts, we began to feel that there was a 
limit to our capacity. But there appear- 
ed to be none to the resources of our 
host’s larder and kitchen, for course 
after course of native dishes was now 
brought on, and we were pressed to try 
one after another of strange-looking and 
still stranger-tasting concoctions. Final- 
ly, the list of these seemed to be exhaust- 
ed, and the roasts began over again, 
until, on the appearance of a huge tur- 
key stuffed with pistachios, my right- 
hand neighbor, who had a statistical 
mind, announced that this formed the 
twenticth course. At this point the con- 
sul-general interfered, and informed our 
host, with many thanks and compli- 
ments, that we could positively cat no 
more. With a gratified smile and the 
air of a general who had won a victory 
he turned to his servants and ordered 
the cooking to cease. We were told af- 
terward that it was the etiquette of a 
grand repast among wealthy people of 
this class that the courses should con- 
tinue to appear until the guests asked 
the host’s mercy or gave other decided 
evidence of repletion. Our consul-gen- 


let us see how far the thing could go. 

When we had risen from table and 
taken seats upon the divan, the wife 
and daughter of our host (Syrian Chris- 
tians) served us with basins of perfumed 
water and fine fringed towels, after which 
they raised the hands of the principal 
members of the party to their lips and 
foreheads and thanked them for the 
great honor they had done them. 

The sun was by this time low, and the 
time for our train had quite arrived. So 
we left the house of our entertainer to 
walk the short distance to the station. 
On the way we met the horses of one 
of the viceroy’s squadrons going to wa- 
ter, Beautiful animals they were —all 
dark bay or chestnut, splendidly groom- 
ed, and marching to the sound of the 
trumpet as steadily as if each carried a 
rider. The men in charge of them were 
well-set-up, soldier-like fellows, who, 
barring their white uniforms and dark 
faces, might have just ridden out of 
Knightsbridge Barracks or the gate of 
Saumur, 

At the station we found our car just 
being attached to the evening-train from 
Cairo; which train, by the by, had been 
waiting for us for some time, to the very 
apparent disgust of the English-speaking 
and other European passengers. The 
native passengers seemed to take the 
delay calmly and as a matter of course, 
some of them spreading their prayer- 
carpets upon the platform to recite the 
evening prayer, to which the muezzins 
were calling from the minarets as we 
left the town: “La Wah ita Allah! 
Mohammed du russtl Alla-a-h!” 

We were soon off, passing through 
most monotonous scenery, with con- 
stantly recurring groups of Fellahs and 
their animals returning from their long 
day of labor, and filing along the cause- 
ways and embankments toward the mud 
villages and towns, over which the pig- 
cons were whirling their last flight be- 
fore betaking themselves to their cotes 
for the night. The air became cooler 
and the moon rose as we rolled along 
the embankment of Lake Marcotis, and 
the whole scene was so calm and peace- 
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ful and conducive to reverie that it seem- 
ed a rude awakening when we dashed 
into the station at Alexandria and the 
touts and donkey-boys began their tire- 
some yells and shouts, as if they had 
never left off since morning: ‘Onkle 
Sam, sir! werry good donkey, my mas- 
ter.’’—‘‘ Dis Jim Crow! more better, sir!"’ 
—‘ Hotel Mediterranée, signori!’’ Bid- 
ding good-night to our pleasant and cour- 
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teous fellow-sightseers, we were soon clat- 
tering through the streets to the custom- 
house landing. Our cutter was waiting: 
‘Up oars! let fall! give way all!’ and 
twenty-four strong, bronzed arms were 
pulling us over the smooth surface of the 
moonlit harbor. In ten minutes we were 
once more on board our floating home, 
and turned in forthwith, tired enough to 
sleep without rocking. E. 5. 


ACROSS STRANGE WATERS. 


HESE winter days, my love, are short and sad— 
Oh, sad and short! 
But future summers will not make us glad, 
Of Fate the sport. 


I go; and where we have been you abide, 
To face the light 

Of days that pour their splendor far and wide, 
And mock the night. 


How you will hate their brightness well I know— 
Their fragrant ways, 

Thick set with bloom, free winds that come and go, 
And birds that praise 


The triumph of the summer, and are glad 


Of their desire, 


Fulfilled in warmth, with mirth and music mad, 


And set on fire 


Of Love, to whom all sweet things do belong: 
Those new, bright days, 

With overflow of blossoms and glad song, 
You will not praise. 


Nor shall the swift, short nights, when skies bend low, 
And through the blue 

The white moon moves on silently and slow, 
Bring rest to you. 


The day will vex you, and the night deny 
Your idle prayer: 
Shall I, across strange waters, hear your cry, 


And be aware? 


Vou. XXII.—23 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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OT since the day on which we heard 

of Lee's surrender had there been 
such a commotion in the house. We 
who had grown up since that date had 
ceased to expect anything in the way 
of pleasure, for “the war’ was a ghost 
that wouldn't be laid. Did we want fine 
dresses, we were asked where the money 
was coming from, now that Uncle David 
had lost all his property by the war; did 
we vainly long for a trip to a Northern 
city, we were consoled by the announce- 
ment that if it had not been for the war 
Uncle David would have taken us to 
Europe; if we complained that we had 
to keep our own rooms in order and 
sweep the parlors besides, a dignified 
reference was made to the former num- 
ber of servants in the establishment; and 
when we roundly declared that life wasn’t 
worth living without a dessert for dinner 
every day, somebody would say that it 
could hardly be expected we should set 
such a table as we did before the war. 
Positively, we didn’t know how old we 
were, for Aunt Nanny declared that her 
memory wasn’t a yard long on account 
of the trouble she had had during the 
war, and the family Bible had been 
“confiscated’’ by a pious private of 
taking propensities, Lilly was the old- 
er, however: we knew that. She was 
half a head taller than I, and had a dig- 
nified figure, though she looked lke a 
child in the face and had a good many 
child’s ways. She never knew what to 
do with her hands, for one thing, and 
when a little embarrassed she had a 
sweet cunning habit of putting one hand 
up to her mouth and laughing behind it. 
Hier mouth was her prettiest feature. It 
had a bewitching way of dimpling at the 
corners, and the twenty-four pearls be- 
hind it had never been touched by the 
dentist. This, Aunt Nanny said, was 
the one good result of the war; for we 
had to eat boiled rice and drink cold 


water instead of plum-cake and coffee ; 
so we kept our teeth sound. 

We were orphans. Our names were 
Lilly and Stella Tresvant. Our father 
had been killed during the war, and our 
mother had died of grief. We were little 
children then, and had been sent to the 
Island City, Galveston, to live with Aunt 
Nanny and Uncle David. We thought 
ourselves quite grown-up now. Since 
we came to our island home we had 
never been away from it. It was forlorn 
cnough, though it was a pretty place, 
all overgrown with oleanders and cape- 
jessamines. We used to get so tired 
watching the sea, hearing the restless 
beat, beat of the waves against the shore, 
andsecing the far-off birds dip their wings 
into the water! There was an old book 
in Uncle David's library that I suppose 
we had read a dozen times. It was 
called Rasselas, and was about a young 
prince and his sister who lived ina Hap- 
py Valley, and yet could never be happy 
until they got away. “I can sympathize 
with them,’ Lilly used to say with such 
a mournful look in her big gray eyes; 
“and yet what was their case com- 
pared to ours? They didn’t have to 
wear their grandmother's clothes made 
over, I'm very sure.” 

But the turning came in our long lane. 
One year Uncle David's crop was un- 
commonly good. He made a bale to 
the acre, got it all picked in good time, 
and the hands paid off without any 
grumbling, His plantation was in the 
interior, and just before the cotton was 
sent off we all went up to have a look 
at it. There were about fifty bales—a 
very good crop for these times, though 
Aunt Nanny declared it wouldn't have 
been a drop in the bucket “before the 
war.” But it looked like immense wealth 
to Lilly and myself. 

“Only think, Stella!” said Lilly to me: 
“ifwe had just a single bale apiece, what 
a good time we might have!” 
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Now, it happened that Uncle David 
overheard this. He was walking about 
the yard, as silent as usual, but he was 
holding his spectacles in his hand, and 
that was with him a sign of great good- 
humor. We could always tell the state 
of the cotton-market by the position of 
Uncle David's spectacles; and, as Mrs. 
Gargery tied on her apron when upona 
“rampage,” so uncle jammed his spec- 
tacles close to his eyes when things were 
very much out of joint. 

“Well, girls,’ he said, “you've been 
pretty good lately, and I'll present you 
each with a bale of cotton.” 

We couldn't speak for surprise. But 
I flew at Uncle David and gave him 
such a kissing as he had never had from 
anybody, I suppose, for he blushed quite 
red. | 

Then we ran off to the cotton-press to 
see the last bales pressed. As often as 
we had watched that revolving screw 
and the two mules going slowly round 
squeezing the huge bale—it was rather 
a primitive press this, made by the car- 
penter on the place—we had never look- 
ed with an interest to compare with that 
which we now felt. It was our own prop- 
erty being squeezed into shape; and we 
actually stood there until the bale in press 
was rolled out, corded and tied. It was 
a great five-hundred-pounder at least; 
and ‘That's mine,” said Lil. 

When we had been at home a few days 
a lady called to see us who had been an 
old friend of our mother's: Mrs. Long 
was her name. She was sparkling with 
jewels, and Lil and I were quite dazzled 
by them and her pretty clothes and her 
careless way of saying that she thought 
of “running over to New Orleans for a 
couple of months,” just as we should 
have proposed to run down to the beach 
to pick up shells. 

‘““I wish I could take these two girls 
with me,” she said, waving her hand 
toward Lilly and me. ‘Would it not be 
possible, dear Miss Nanny ?” 

Aunt Nanny shook her head, and be- 
gan the usual dolcful story about the war 
and its consequences; but Lilly gave me 
a quick look, and her face absolutely 
flashed. Then she slyly raised those 
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long slim fingers of hers and spelled 
out, “Zhe cotton.” 

Well, pretty soon we heard from the 
cotton. Uncle David had sent it to Eng- 
land, and it had brought a good price. 
In he came one day and tossed a little 
packet into my lap and into Lil’s. We 
opened them, and out tumbled five 
twenty-dollar gold-pieces. 

“Well, young ladies,”’ said he, “what 
shall you do with your wealth ?”’ 

“Go to New Orleans,” said Lilly as 
coolly as ever she spoke in her life. 

“Pooh! pooh!" said Aunt Nanny: 
“just put it in the bank for a nest-egg.”’ 

“Now, Aunt Nanny,” said Lilly, who 
had a perfect genius for argument, “ what 
under heaven do we want with a nest- 
egg? Uncle David gave us this without 
any conditions: we were to do just as 
we pleased with it. And Iam tired of 
staying on this old sand-bar: it just 
makes me sick to smell the oleanders. 
I want to go somewhere—to see some- 
thing of life. Mrs. Long would be de- 
lighted to have us go over to New Or- 
leans with her: this money will buy us 
some new dresses; so zw/y can’t we do 
It?” 

“T think they might go, Nanny,” said 
that blessed Uncle David; and then 
Maum’ Hepsey came in. She had been 
our black mammy, and was a privileged 
character. 

“Lor’, yes, Miss Nanny!’’ said she: 
“let de chillen go, for massy’s sake. 
Dey gits tired joggin’ along here in de 
same ole ruts. ‘Tain't gwine ter cost 
so very much; an’ I’m willin’ ter 'con- 
omize six months ter help ‘long.” 

The end of it all was that Aunt Nan- 
ny had to give her consent—that is, she 
said, if Mrs. Long really wanted us. So 
she dressed in her best—a long velvet 
cloak and a brocaded silk that looked 
very arkaic—and went the same day 
to find out that lady’s mind. She came 
back, of course, with a warm repetition 
of Mrs. Long’s invitation, and an urgent 
entreaty to be ready in a weck’s time. 
H[ence the commotion in our family, 
for much had to be done in that week 
of preparation. 

I did not suspect Lilly was not quite 
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happy until one morning when we were 
walking on the beach before breakfast. 
It was a morning to make one in love 
with life. I danced along the hard 
shining white beach, and was more in- 
terested in watching the water, that broke 
into as many ripples as if the fishes were 
doing the diagonal waltz under the waves, 
than in looking at Lilly’s face; but final- 
ly I noticed that she had an ugly hittle 
frown on her forehead. 

“After all, Stell,’’ she said, “one hun- 
dred dollars won't go a great way.” 

“Well, of course, Lil, we don't expect 
to launch out, like Dinah, in ‘ gorgeous 
array.’ ”’ 

“No, but we don’t want to look hke 
Southern paupers.”’ 

“As we are,” said I, laughing, 

“No matter: we must put the best 
foot foremost,” said Lil, looking very 
pretty and pale and earnest as the salt 
wind blew back her hair: “our new 
silks, with some of Aunt Nanny’s old 
lace, will do very well, but how I wish 
we had some jewelry!” 

“Oh, I don’t care for that,” said I. 

“Good enough reason: you are young- 
er than I am, and don’t need it.” (One 
would have thought Lilly thirty years 
old.) “But I should look like a different 
being with earrings. I must have a pair.” 

“The only question is how to get 
them,” said I prosaically, for I'm always 
acting as a drag on Lilly’s wheels. 

“True,” she said with a tragic air. 
“Dear me! Tm tempted to duck my 
head under the water, and Ict it stay 
there, when I think of all the troubles 
of life.” 


© You would be a mermaid fair, 
Sitting alone, sitting alone,’ 
and all strung round with corals and 
pearls. But I'd rather be Stella Tres- 
vant on her way to New Orlcans—and 
breakfast.” 

‘“ Breakfast, indeed!’ said Lilly with 
an accent of scorn. 

Still, she ate this meal with a becoming 
appetite, and after it was ended proposed 
that we should go and have a chat with 
Maum’ Hepscy. 

We found Maum’ Ilepsey in her cab- 
in, sitting in a rickety old rocking-chair, 
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a short black pipe in her mouth from 
which she was drawing vigorous whiffs 
of comfort. A slow fire was burning in 
the fireplace, and on it was a huge black 
kettle half filled with white Southern 
corn. This was “lye hominy" in course 
of preparation —the succulent lye hom- 
iny dear to every Southern heart. 

Lor’, chillen!”’ said Maum’ Hepsey, 
“it’s too hotfor youto bein here. Massy 
knows if I wazn’t seasoned to it I'd drap 
in my tracks, dis fire is so pow’ful draw- 
in’.”’ 

“Oh, never mind, maum’; we can sit 
in the door. We just came to talk to 
you about our troubles.” 

“Sakes alive! I thought your troubles 
waz about over, now dat you’re gwine 
ter have a trip to Orleans.” 

“That's it,”” sighed Lil: “we're going 
off to that grand city, where I suppose 
the ladics wear silks and satins every 
day, and we've nothing to wear.”’ 

“Whar's de money for de cotton ?”’ 
Maum’ Hepsey demanded, her lower 
jaw dropping in such a surprised way 
that the black pipe fell out and barely 
escaped the lye hominy. 

‘A hundred dollars doesn’t go very 
far,’ said Lil contemptuously. 

“Well, chillen, in my young days dat 
waz pretty much of a sum —sho's yo’ 
born it waz.” | 

“Things are different now; and be- 
sides, Maum’ Flepsey, you don't know 
how a dressed-up lady ought to look.” 

“ Highty-tighty !" said maum’, while 
her cyes sparkled alarmingly. “As if 
I ain't seen mo’ finery ina month dan 
you has in every blessed year of your 
life! Lor’! when my young mars’ brung 
his bride over from Orleans dat chile 
didn't have a gownd in her trunk dat 
warn't made of Injy silk; an’ she did 
look han’some a-trailin’ round in ’em, 
An’ you tell me I donno what fine dress- 
in’ is! Go long, chile! you've lost your 
manners.” 

Maunv IIepsey was really offended, 
and I hastened to soothe her: ‘ Lil only 
meant that you didn’t know how the 
ladies dressed now. We are to have 
two new dresses, maum’, but Lilly's 
trouble is that she hasn't any jewelry.” 
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She shook her turbaned head: “Jew- 
elry costs a sight of money, honey. My 
young mis’, she had a ring on her finger 
wid a stun in it lke a star. ‘Twarn't 
no bigger 'n a baby hazelnut, but, sho’s 
yo’ born, chillen, dat ring cost fea hun- 
dred dollars I” 

“That was a diamond,” said Lilly in 
an awed voice. “I never expect to have 
one if I live to be a thousand years old." 

“Chillen,”’ said Maum' Hepsey, low- 
ering her voice, “why don’t you git 
Miss Nanny to let you open dat trunk 
in de attic?” 

“Whose is it, Maum’ Hepsey?” 

‘Lor’, honey! didn’t you never hear 
"bout dat trunk? It was lef’ wid your 
Uncle David for sto’age durin’ de war. 
A slim, dark-complected young man 
brought it one evenin’ about sundown, 
an’ from dat day to dis none of us has 
ever set eyes on him.” 

“What do you suppose became of 
him ?" 

‘““De good Lord knows, honey. Mos’ 
likely he waz killed: men dropped down 
like oleander-blossoms in de high winds 
in dem dreadful days. Now, I shouldn't 
wonder, chillen, if dar waz money in dat 
trunk,” 

‘So there might be,” said Lilly with a 
start. 

“It must ha’ held somethin’ valerble,” 
said Maum’ Hepsey, looking like a sol- 
emn old owl, “else why should he ha’ 
been so mighty pertickeler ‘bout havin’ 
it stored safe? Den, ag’in, he must ha’ 
been killed, else why shouldn't he ha’ 
come back for it? An’ why should we 
let de things—whatever is in it—moulder 
away, instead o’ gettin’ de good of 'em 
like sensible folks?” 

‘““We shouldn't have any right,” said I 
doubtfully. 

‘“‘Oh shoo, chile, shoo! You'd have 
just as much right as de rats an’ mice.” 

Lilly jumped up. “I think Maum’ 
Hepscy’s idea a good one,” said she. 
““Who knows? That trunk may turn 
out a gold-mine.” 

Back we went to the house, and made 
an appeal to Aunt Nanny to be allowed 
to open the trunk. 

“Dear me, girls! what will you think 


of next?’’ said she. “I had almost for- 
gotten that old trunk.” 

“Tell us about the man who left it, 
aunty. What was his name?’ 

“That's what none of us know. He 
came here about dusk one evening—a 
wild, distracted-looking man he was— 
and said he wanted to leave a trunk 
until called for, You know your uncle 
David was a commission-merchant, and 
very often had packages left with him 
for safe-keeping. He had a book in 
which he registered the names of the 
owners, descriptions of the parcels, etc. 
He turned to his desk to get out this 
ledger, and when he looked round again 
the man was gone. Your uncle ran to 
the door, but no trace of him was to 
be seen. He says that he would have 
thought the whole thing a dream, but 
for the little trunk on the floor.”’ 

“What a romance!” cried Lil. 

“The poor fellow must have been kill- 
ed,” said Aunt Nanny. ‘We advertised 
the trunk after the war, but no claimant 
ever came for it.”’ 

‘“And you've kept it all this time with- 
out looking into it? Howcould you? It 
would have been a perfect Blue Beard's 
chamber to me.” 

“Dear me, child! With all the trou- 
ble that’s come to this house I’ve had 
other things to do than to go prying 
into strangers’ trunks.” 

“Well, you've got to pry now,” said 
Lilly with her little air of decision. 
“Who knows what treasures we may 
unearth ? Can’t we open it, aunty ?”’ 

“Yes, if Uncle David says so.” 

We could hardly wait for Uncle Da- 
vid to come home. We dragged the 
trunk down from the attic to the sitting- 
room: finally, we went to the gate to 
watch for Uncle David, and before he 
was well in the house had won his con- 
sent to open the trunk. In fact, I think 


he was not without a mild curiosity him- 


self, though he said, “I feel uncommon- 
ly like a burglar,’ as he knelt down by 
the trunk and tried to force the lock. 
“How do you know how a burglar 
feels?’ said Lil saucily. 
It was rather an exciting moment. A 
sea-breeze sprang up, and the blinds rat- 
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tled loudly, as though some angry hand 
were trying to break them away. I start- 
ed nervously and looked over my shoul- 
der, half expecting to see the wrathful 
face of a slim, dark man. A cold air 
blew through the room. It almost seem- 
ed that viewless influences were interpos- 
ing to save the stranger's treasures from 
profanation. 

It was a spring lock, and it flew open 
with a snap. We peered eagcrly into 
the trunk. Commonplace enough! Un- 
cle David handed out one shirt after an- 
other. 

“Bah!” said Lilly, ‘only a man’s 
shirts !”’ 

“But only look!’ said Aunt Nanny, 
“what exquisite linen! and how neatly 
made! Some woman's hand ts in this.” 

Lil picked one up and looked at it 
curiously: “Well, they are nicely done: 
no sewing-machine work here. And see, 
aunty, here are initials.” 

The initials “C. G.” were marked in 
delicate embroidery on all the garments. 
Next came a lot of gentleman's hand- 
kerchiefs marked in the same way, and 
with them half a dozen thread cam- 
bric, lace-bordered handkerchiefs, evi- 
dently intended for a lady's use, and 
without mark. The next thing was a 
dress-suit, in which we took very little 
interest: then a yellow sheet of paper 
that we seized eagerly. We hoped it 
was a letter, but it was a poem without 
date or signature, written in French: 

Qu’elle est belle la marquise ! 
Que sa toilette est exquise | 
Gants glacées a dix boutons, 


Et bottines hauts talons ! 
Quelle est belle la marquise ! 


Quelles délices, quel délire, 

Dans sa bouche et son sourire } 

Ket sa voix—qui ne dirait 

Que le rossignol chantait ? 
Qu’elle est belle la marquise ! 


La marquise! ma marquise ! 
Bel amour est sa devise, 
It sa profession de foi 
st: je vous aime—aimez moi! 
Qu’elle est belle la marquise I 
“Oh, how interesting!" cried Lilly. 
“T shall die if I don’t find out some- 
thing more about him.” 
“Youll never hear of him again,” 
said I, ‘so make up your mind to dic.” 
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‘Perhaps he had left one he loved,” 
said Uncle David, ‘‘and she waited for 
him day after day, and he never came 
back to her.” 

Uncle David's voice was as sad as the 
echo inatomb. I thought I saw tears 
in the misty blue eyes behind the spec- 
tacles; and I believe at that moment, 
for the first time in my life, I realized 
that Uncle David, old and gray and 
wrinkled though he was, had a heart 
that had suffered. 

“Well,” said Lilly, shaking back her 
hair impatiently, “is there anything 
more ?” 

‘Only this little box.’’ 

We opened the box, and there, on a 
bed of pink cotton, were a pair of cuff- 
buttons, the most elegant we had ever 
seen. They were onyx, with diamond 
stars fora centre. The diamonds were 
all small except the central ones, that 
were like the dewdrops at the tips of 
narrow leaves. 

‘How beautiful!’ cried Lilly. 

“These diamonds are of great value,” 
said Uncle David, examining them crit- 
ically. 

‘But this man must have had friends,” 
said I: “there must be some one in the 
world to whom these things ought to 
belong.” 

“Until those friends are found,” said 
Lilly, “I propose that we act as Mr. Un- 
known’'s heir and executors. You can 
have the handkerchiefs, Stell, and I will 
take these buttons: they could be made 
into lovely earrings.” 

“Oh, Lilly! should you like to wear 
them ?” 

“Certainly: why not?” and Lilly ran 
to the glass and held one of the darkly- 
shining stones against her pale, pretty 
check.—" Don’t oppose it, aunty dear. 
Only think! fifteen years and the man 
not heard from !”’ 

“Here are his initials again,” said I, 
picking upthe other button, on whose gold 
side the initials were engraved. ‘'C. G.’ 
—Constant Gower ? Colton Goran 2" 

“What nonsense, Stell!’ interrupted 
Lilly.—" Tell me, Aunt Nanny—may I 
have the buttons ?” 

“Oh, I suppose so, child. You always 
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manage to have your own way; and if 
your uncle David is willing, I’ve no ob- 
jections.”’ 

Uncle David was equally willing, so 
Lilly took triumphant possession of the 
buttons. 

Another week saw us on our way to 
New Orleans. We were neither of us 
seasick, and we enjoyed every moment 
of the voyage across the Gulf. Mrs. 
Long seemed glad to have us, and was 
interested in our incessant talk. Lilly 
of course gave her the whole story of 
the Frenchman's buttons, and brought 
them out for her inspection, She said 
they would make lovely earrings, and 
that she must attend to that the first 
thing on reaching New Orleans. 

She took us to the St. Charles Hotel, 
and with beating hearts we made our 
toilettes for the table d’héte. What a 
grand occasion that was to us! I was 
rather frightened, but Lilly actually seem- 
ed to grow taller as she put on her new 
dress. She had chosen the suit herself, 
and while the skirt was black silk, the 
bodice was deep crimson laced in the 
back. Her face rose from it like a lily, 
pure and pale. I looked at her with ad- 
miration and despair, for in my nervous- 
ness I felt that my face was the color of 
an Indian peach. Once seated in the 
dining-room, however, we soon began 
to feel a comfortable sense of our own 
insignificance, and to look about at our 
neighbors as Mrs. Long was doing. 

A season of delight now set in for us. 
We went to museums and picture-gal- 
leries; we drove on the Shell Road that 
wound in shining distance like a silver 
chain; and walked on Canal and Ca- 
rondelet streets, equally interested in 
the fine shop-windows and the fine lan- 
guid ladies who strolled past them. 

To be in New Orleans at any time 
would have been joy enough, but it was 
“gilding refined gold” to be there in the 
gay weck preceding the Carnival, and 
to look forward to Mardi-Gras itself to 
round off our visit. Already immense 
“proclamations,” printed in every color 
of the rainbow, were thrown about the 
city like handbills, ranning somewhat in 
this style: 
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‘““We command that Tuesday, Mardi- 
Gras, March 5, be set apart as a day of 
Fun, Folly and Frolic, when the inno- 
cent license of the mask shall have no 
let, when the places of festivity shall of- 
fer a night of pleasure to all our people, 
and when the pageant of the Mystick 
Krewe of Comus shall dazzle the eye 
and captivate the reason by the won- 
ders of art and beauty. 

“Signed, 
“Attest: TYPHOON, PUCK.” 


REx. 


Who composed this Mystic Krewe no 
one knew. Year after year, like a splen- 
did dream, a glittering procession moved 
through the streets at dusk of Shrove- 
Tuesday, representing the fairest myths 
of fable and the most gorgeous pageants 
of history. Mrs. Long, who had seena 
Roman Carnival, declared it far surpass- 
ed in magnificence by that of our own 
Southern city. And we—lucky, lucky 
girls that we were !—were to see it all! 
We were even to go to the grand ball 
at the opera-house; for, though Aunt 
Nanny did not approve of balls, and we 
had never been to one, Mrs. Long de- 
clared it would do no harm for “ once in 
a way,’’ and that it would be a memory 
for a lifetime. 

It is no part of my story to tell of the 
delights of the great day, nor of its mag- 
nificent displays; nor of our fluttering 
hearts as we dressed for the ball; nor 
of how pretty Lilly looked all in white, 
with white flowers in her dark hair, and 
the onyx earrings shining against her 
fair cheeks; nor even of the beautiful 
ball itself. A memory for a life Mrs. 
Long declared it would be; and this, I 
doubt not, it will prove, but for a rea- 
son she will never guess. Sdmething 
happened so romantic, so wonderful, so 
extraordinary, that I am sure when we 
are old, old ladies—'sans teeth, sans 
eyes, sans taste, sans everything’’—it 
will give us a thrill of the blood to think 
of that Mardi-Gras ball. 

We were dancing inacotillon. It was 
the basket figure, where the ladies are 
all grouped in the centre. I was on one 
side of Lilly: on the other was a pretty, 
forcign-looking little creature dressed in 
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black with gleams of scarlet breaking 
through. Imagine what we felt when 
this lovely apparition seized Lilly by the 
wrist and said in a low, agitated voice, 
“In the name of Heaven, young lady, 
tell me where you got the earrings that 
you wear in your ears!” 


II. 


The next moment the dance had sep- 
arated us. Lilly and I had only time to 
exchange one glance of wonder. After 
the dance, when we were taken back to 
our seats and our partners had left us, 
the stranger came over to us and said 
rapidly, in alow voice and with a strong 
Frenchaccent," Pardon my impertinence, 
Je vous cn prie, But is it that you will 
answer my question ?”’ 

I did not know what to say, but Lilly, 
who is never ata loss, replied, * The story 
would be rather long to give in a ball- 
room, and I don’t know what right you 
have to ask it.” 

“'Verra true,’’ said she gently; “but I 
did once see a pair of buttons ze twins of 
your earrings. Ze letters *C. G.’ were en- 
graved on ze gold backs.” 

She was watching Lilly closely as she 
spoke. My sister blushed crimson, and 
said, “If that be so, you have more right 
to them than I have.” 

“Ah, mon Dieu!” cried the stranger: 
“itisasT hoped! When can I see you? 
Where ? how ?” 

“Come and see me: I am at the St. 
Charles Hotel. My name is Lilly Tres- 
vant.” 

“You are with your mother ?” 

“No: with a friend—Mrs. Long. 

“Ah, your chaperone! And she will 
wish to know who is your visitor. I can- 
not have‘it arranged that way.’’ She 
seemed in deep thought: then said, “ Lis- 
ten, ch¢res demoiselles. There are rea- 
sons why I wish it not known that we 
have met: I will explain all when I see 
you. Do you go sometimes to ze French 
market ?” 

“Oh yes—often.”’ 

“Come, then, to-morrow morning: I 
will mect you. I will tell my story, and 
you will tell yours. Mon Dieu! after all 
these ycars, how strange! J must leave 
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you now. Au revoir. Remember, to- 
morrow, early, at ze French market; 
and not one word to your chaperone, 
Madame Long: you promise?” 

We promised of course—what foolish 
girls wouldn't have promised ?—and the 
graceful little Frenchwoman movedaway, 
leaving two girls more interested and ex- 
cited than they had ever been in all their 
lives. We cared no more for the ball: 
we went home like people in a dream. 
We scarcely slept that night, fearmg to 
be late for the French market in the 
morning. Before it was fairly light we 
had dressed ourselves and hurried off. 

“Oh, Stell!’ cried my tall sister, “let 
us never say we haven't had an adven- 
ture! No novel I ever read was half 
so exciting. I feel quite like a heroine, 
don’t you ?” 

“T think the httle Frenchwoman is 
more the heroine of the piece.” 

“Yes, so she is; and she ought to be. 
Isn't she a charming, graceful, pretty 
creature ?”’ 

“She is pretty,” said I, hurrying along 
to keep pace with Lilly's long steps, “but 
there was something about her I did not 
quite like. It seemed to me she had a 
sort of common look, in spite of her 
fine dress.” 

“Common! Well, Stell, you had bet- 
ter not say anything more!” said Lilly 
with crushing emphasis. 

“It was so queer,’ persisted I, “that 
she made us promise not to say any- 
thing to Mrs. Long!” 

“Oh, that will all be explained.” 

“T felt like a conspirator stealing out 
of the house this morning.” 

‘As if we don't go to the French mar- 
ket whenever we like! And there's cer- 
tainly no harm in going to meet a dady. 
If it had been a young man now!" and 
Lilly’s laugh rang out gayly. 

The French market was as pretty and 
bright as usual, though it was the dull 
Ash-Wednesday morning. The long 
line of stalls was bright with fruits and 
flowers, and walking about, buying, star- 
ing, chatting, drinking coffee, cating or- 
anges, were people of almost every na- 
tionality under heaven. However, the 
unique interest of the scene, this morn- 
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ing at least, was thrown away upon us. 
In the crowd we soon distinguished the 
figure of the little Frenchwoman, and 
joined her at once. She had on a close 
black bonnet and a veil, and did not look 
nearly so pretty as she had looked the 
night before. Her skin lacked delicacy, 
and there was a haggard look about her 
eyes. 

‘“Mes chéres demoiselles,”” she ex- 
claimed, “I have thought of nothing 
all night but of seeing you here this 
morning.” 

We very truthfully assured her that 
such had been the case with ourselves. 

“You did not wear them?’ exclaimed 
she, looking at Lilly’s ears. 

“IT meant to,” said Lilly with a start, 
“but getting off in such a hurry, and 
never wearing them in the morning, I 
forgot to put them in.” 

“Ah, yes: they are too handsome for 
morning. You have ze good taste, ma- 
demoiselle. Come, now, let us take some 
coffee together, then we can go overwhere 
it is quiet and talk.”’ 

She took us to an old Frenchwoman's 
stand, and we each drank a cup of the 
strong black coffee, which she insisted 
on paying for. Then we crossed the 
market to a deserted stall, whose owner 
had probably sold out her small stock at 
an early hour and gone home. We sat 
down, and she began: ‘You have told 
me your name. Mine is Gardiné—Véra 
Gardiné. I havea brother named Cle- 
ment Gardiné.” 

“C.G.!" eried Lilly. 

“C. G.,”’ said she with a sigh. “You 
have perhaps heard of the Gardiné fam- 
ily? The old name is well known in ze 
city.” 

We confessed with some shame that it 
was unknown to us. 

She sighed again: “Ah! it is a sad 
story: I will tell it to you in ze way ze 
most quickest. Weare French, but born 
in zis country—creoles, you know. I was 
but a lectle girl when ze war began, and 
my brother had scarcely twenty years. 
But he was so brave, so reckless: go to 
ze war he would, almost breaking ze 
heart of his —his—fiancée—what you 
call it in English: his engaged girl—ze 
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gentle, lovely Florine. When ze North- 
ern army came to New Orleans, Florine’s 
father and mother ran away with her to 
Texas— made of themselves refugees. 
Soon after both parents died, and Flo- 
rine was left so all alone that my brother 
determined to marry her at once. He got 
a furlough from his general, and came 
home in disguise. It was joy all mixed 
with fear to see him. Blockade-steamers 
were running all ze time from New Or- 
leans to Galveston, and he took passage 
in one of them. He had no baggages, 
but one small trunk that I packed for 
him —his dress-suit, some shirts that I 
had made, some lace handkerchiefs that 
I was sending to Florine. In this trunk 
too were ze star buttons, heirlooms in ze 
famille Gardiné. He was to spend his 
honeymoon in Texas until his furlough 
had expired: then he was to bring Flo- 
rine to me, and he was to go back to 
his regiment. He left me, brave, strong, 
full of hope, and from zat time till one 
long year afterward I neither saw nor 
heard from mon frére. 

“T was distracted. I wrote lctters here, 
there, everywhere. It was nouse. The 
city was besieged: I could not get out 
of it. Oh, what suffering to remembcr! 

‘One day, in my heart-sickness, long- 
ing to do something with my hfe, I went 
with one of ze good Sisters of our Church 
into ze city hospital. And there I found 
my brother, his head shaved, raving with 
fever! He had been fighting, they told 
me, with one of ze guerilla-bands around 
ze city—had been captured and brought 
there wounded dangerously. I took him 
home, nursed him night and day, and at 
last had my reward. He knew me—ze 
consciousness had come back to him. 
You can guess ze questions I poured out, 
but oh, mes chéres demoiscelles, you can- 
not guess ze sister’s agony when I found 
zat mon pauvre frére had forgotten every 
circumstance of ze past year!” 

“Oh, how dreadful!’ cried Lilly, her 
eycs filling with tears. “What did you 
do?" 

“What could I do? 
was not an uncommon case. There had 
been some injury to ze brain. Clément 
remembered coming to New Orleans, 


Ze doctair said it 
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and making his preparations to go to 
Florine; but from zat time all was a 
dreadful blank. I drove him almost wild 
with my tears and questions, for what 
had become of Florine? As soon as he 
was well, and we could get away from 
the city, we went to Texas to try and 
find her, but our search was all in vain. 

“And now you can judge what I felt 
when I saw ze star buttons in zis young 
lady’s ears.'’—She turned to Lilly, and 
spoke in a voice all broken with emo- 
tion: “It seemed that at last I had a 
key to unlock ze door of that sad year, 
Tell me quickly, mademoiselle, where 
did you get them? Did Florine give 
them to you? Is she dead? Tell me 
all.”’ 

“You are deceived, Miss Gardiné,”’ 
said Lilly, almost ready to burst into 
tears. “All I can tell is very little <A 
trunk was brought to my uncle’s in Gal- 
veston by a young man, who rushed off 
before uncle could even ask his name. 
From that day we have never heard 
from him, and out of curiosity my sister 
and I persuaded Uncle David to Ict us 
open the trunk.” 

Miss Gardiné clasped her hands trag- 
ically: ‘““Hélas! after so much hope to 
find only disappointment! Ze saddest 
part of itallisthis,’’ she wenton. “Since 
it all happened mon pauvre frére has been 
so miserable zat sometimes he loses his 
mind: he is sad. No one knows this 
but myself—no one shall know. In so- 
ciety he is ze elegant young man: yes, 
people who admire him little dream 
when he is away, and they think him 
on his plantation up ze Bayou Téche, 
zat he is in a private madhouse in ze 
city, watched over by poor Véra.” 

She raised her handkerchief to her 
eyes, and Lilly and I looked at each 
other with decp, silent sympathy. 

“This is why I have begged your se- 
crecy,’ she said. “Your chaperone, Ma- 
dame Long, possibly knows many people: 
she would talk. Ze misfortunes of Cle- 
ment Gardiné must not be talked over 
by ze vulgaire herd.” 

“Iam sure,” said I diffidently, ‘that 
Mrs. Long would be prudent.” 

“My dear child,’ said mademoiscelle, 
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to ze test. 
do ?”’ 

“That is so, Stell,” said Lilly impa- 
tiently, ‘Why are you always so anx- 
lous to tell things?” 

“T have one last hope,” said Miss 
Gardiné, ‘Ze doctairhas said if my broth- 
er could once remember zat last year he 
might be cured enti¢rement. It is brood- 
ing on zat subject that brought on his in- 
sanity: he needs a shock. Now, if you 
will go with me when I visit him, and 
show him suddenly ze star buttons — 
who knows?—all may come back to 
him. Ihave told ze doctair all ze story, 
and he thinks it a plan of wisdom.” 

“Tam sure it is,” said Lilly, “and I 
will go with you with pleasure.” 

“To a madhouse ?” cried I. 

“You would never know it was zat,” 
said the French lady: “itis like one fine 
private house, ze patients are all so gen- 
tle.” 

The end of it was that we promised 
to mect her at the Catholic cathedral 
the next day, and go with her to see her 
brother. “Dress very simply,” said she 
at parting, “and do not fear anysing. If 
any one speaks to you in ze house, all 
you must do is to make one courtesy 
very respectful, and humor them in 
their leetle fancies.” 

Mrs. Long noticed the next day our 
preoccupation and aversion to our usual 
interests, but, thinking it the natural re- 
action after the excitement of the past 
weeks, she forbore to question us. 

We were promptly at the place of ap- 
poihtment next day, and so was Miss Vé- 
ra. A carriage was called, and we were 
driven rapidly to a house just on the edge 
of the city —a fine, rambling old house, 
set far back in beautiful grounds and sur- 
rounded by an iron fence. Heavy iron 
gates swung open harshly, and closed 
after us with a clanging, dismal sound. 
I clung to Lilly’s arm, feeling very ner- 
vous, but her courage seemed to rise 
with the occasion. ‘You had _ better 
take the earrings out,’ said Miss Gar- 
diné before we went in: “here is a box 
I have brought on purpose.” 

Lilly handed her the earrings, together 


it is better not to put her 
Besides, what good would it 
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with the package of lace handkerchiefs 
that I had appropriated. 

By this time we had reached the door. 
Miss Gardiné unlocked it with a key she 
had in her pocket, and we entered a 
beautiful picture-hung hall with a sil- 
ver lamp swinging from its ceiling. On 
either side were rooms exquisitely fur- 
nished, it seemed to us in a hasty glance. 
Certainly, Miss Véra had been right when 
she had said there was nothing to frighten 
any one about this madhouse. Ina bou- 
doir that we passed a young lady sat at 
a piano singing—a beautiful girl dressed 
in blue, with bare arms. I glanced in- 
quiringly at Véra. “Yes,” said she, nod- 
ding her head, ‘zat is one of ze saddest 
cases here. Her lover was killed in a 
duel on ze bridal-eve, and she became 
insane. She is quite incurable.” 

We went up a flight of broad stairs, 
and in the hall encountered an old lady 
with white hair elaborately dressed. 
“Why! why! why!” said she, stopping 
short: “who are these girls, Marie? You 
must be having a party.” 

‘Only some friends from the country, 
madame, come to spend an hour with 
me,’ said Véra in French and with a 
low courtesy. 

‘Very decent-looking girls,’ said ma- 
dame, looking at us coolly through a 
gold-mounted glass. “Here, Maric! 
When you did my hair you made the 
pins stickin me. Just see if you can't 
relieve me.” 

She sat down, and Véra—or “ Marie,”’ 
as this poor old mad lady called her— 
gave some deft touches to the gray head. 
“That is better,’ said madame gracious- 
ly. ‘Now, where's your cap, child ?” 

“In my pocket, madame.” 

“Put it on, put it on: I don’t want you 
to be aping lady-airs.”’ 

Véra pulled out a little cap and put it 
on her silky black locks, smiling sweet- 
ly, and greatly impressing us by her ami- 
ability and tact. Then the old lady went 
down the stairs, and the French girl said 
with a shrug, “Sometimes she fancies me 
her maid, sometimes her daughter—la 
pauvre femme!” 

Up another flight, and we stopped be- 
fore a closed door. 
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“He is here,’’ said Véra in a low, in- 
tense voice. 

Lilly put her hand on her heart as if 
to stop its beating. As for me, I was 
only conscious of a feeling of burning 
curiosity. 

Véra threw open the door. A young 
man was seated in the centre of the 
room, leaning ona table. His face was 
buried in his hands. ‘He will sit that 
way for hours,’’ whispered his sister.— 
Then she said aloud, ‘Clément !’’ 

He looked up; an angry flush rose to 
his face; with one bound he was at Vé- 
ra's side, snatched the little cap from her 
head and tore it into shreds. 

I was fearfully alarmed at this exhibi- 
tion, and Véra looked deeply mortified. 
“He has never been so violent,”’ she ex- 
claimed; ‘‘and this was my fault: I had 
forgotten that I had on ze miserable It- 
tle thing.’’—She fixed her eyes on him 
steadily and said, “Clément, I have 
brought some visitors to sce you.” 

A gleam of something like reason 
crossed his face: he made a graceful 
bow. Lilly looked fascinated. He was 
a singularly handsome man, very dark, 
with glittering black eyes, and hair fall- 
ing on his shoulders. On his head was 
a red velvet smoking-cap. 

“They have brought something to show 
you, Clément,"’ she went on, as slowly as 
if counting her words—" something that 
you have missed for many years.” 

She opened the box and flashed the 
earrings before his eyes. He started up, 
and in a voice of anguish he cried, ‘‘ The 
star buttons !"" 

“He recognizes! he remembers!” cried 
Véra. 

‘Remember ?”” he exclaimed —“ re- 
member what? A ship ploughing the 
Gulf—"’ He stopped, pressed his hands 
madly to his forehead. ‘ Down, down, 
demon pain!’ Then the words came 
pouring out like a torrent: “Light breaks 
through the night. A ship crosses the 
Gulf: a woman begs me, for the sake 
of her I love, to go with her—to save 
her father. He is in prison, he has mur- 
dered a man, but he is old: she loves 
him—she kneels to me. I promised to 
help him escape: I did my best. I said 
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Florine could wait. 
an old man's counting-room. We laid 
our plans, but we failed in all. The fa- 
ther was shot like a dog; I was captured; 
Iwas sentup the country for trial. Months 
in prison: free at last to fly to Florine, to 
find my bride. Now, now, now, it comes 
tome. Iwas too late: Florine had been 
murdered by the Indians!” 

He flung his arms above his head and 
fell to the floor. We were in a state of 
the wildest excitement. 

“Oh, he is saved! Iam sure of it!” 
cried Véra. “‘Go now, dear young la- 
dies: he must not see you when he comes 
to himself. Ze carriage is waiting. I will 
sce you again.” 

“But we leave New Orleans to-mor- 
row,’ said Lilly. 

“T will write to you. 
friends for life.” 

Lilly hastily scribbled an address on 
a card. ‘‘Here is my address,” she 
said: “you will surely write ?” 

“Yes, yes! Heaven bless you!” She 
seized Lilly's hand and kissed it. ‘You 
shall hear from me: you shall find that 
Véra Gardiné is not ungrateful.” 

She hurried us out, closing the door 
behind us. The way was clear: we ran 
lightly through the halls, hardly daring 
to breathe until we were safely out of 
the house and in the carriage. 

‘Drive to the Catholic cathedral,” said 
Lilly. The carriage-door was shut, and 
then we could give vent to our emotions. 
Lilly was half wild: she laughed and 
cried together. ‘Do you think he will 
get well?” she said: “do you think 
so?" 

“Tow can I tell, Lilly? The buttons 
seemed to give him enough of a shock.”’ 

“Wasn't it wonderful? Oh, Stella, 
what a romance! It is all perfectly 
clear to me now.” 

“It's far from being clear to me.” 

“Why, don’t you sce: he met this 
woman on the boat and engaged with 
her in some desperate enterprise to save 
her father. He left the trunk at Uncle 
David’s—" 

“Yes, but why didn’t he give a name 
or an address with the trunk ?” 

“IT suppose he was so beside himself 


I left my trunk in 


You are my 
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that he hardly knew what he was doing. 
You can see that he is of a very excitable 
temperament. Then the rest of it is easy 
to imagine. Poor, poor fellow! how he 
must have suffered! Didn’t you think 
him very handsome, Stella?” 

“Yes, very: he looked like the Cor- 
sair.”’ 

“Do you suppose he willever get over 
it 2" 

“Get over what?” 

“Poor Florine’s death.” 

“Oh, never!’ said I emphatically. 

Lilly sighed a little, and said that she 
thought Véra ought never to marry, but 
to devote her hfe to consoling Clément 
for all he had suffered. 

If Mrs. Long had thought us abstract- 
ed before, I don’t know what she thought 
now. We scarcely spoke unless she ad- 
dressed us, and then we made answers 
as wide of the mark as a boy's first 
shots. Only once Lilly roused to inter- 
est: Mrs. Long was speaking of the old 
French families of New Orleans, and Lil- 
ly said, “Oh, Mrs. Long, did you ever 
hear of the Gardinés ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the lady: “they're 
one of the oldest and best families. Véra 
Gardiné is quite a belle in society, and 
Clément is a fine young man. He does 
not fritter away his time, as so many 
young men do, but works away like a 
good fellow at his plantation up on the 
Bayou Teche.” 

Lilly and I stole a look at each other. 
How we should have electrified good Mrs. 
Long had we told her all we knew about 
poor Clément Gardiné! 

Wewent back to Galveston, feeling that 
a whole world of experience had opened 
to us since we Iecft it. We were not the 
same girls, and never could be again, 
Lilly flew into a passion when she found 
Uncle David wearing one of “C. G.’s” 
sacred shirts, and insisted that they 
should be done up at once in a parcel 
ready to send to Miss Gardiné, 

“Tam determined to have them both 
come over and make us a visit,’”’ she 
said confidentially to me. 

We had not been forbidden to tell the 
story at home, but while Aunt Nanny 
and Maum’ Hepscy listened very sym- 
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pathetically, Uncle David laughed a good | took you to ze Gardiné house—ze mad- 


deal, and said, “She's going to write to 
you, is she? Well, show me the letter 
when it comes.” 

We waited long for that letter, and at 
last it came; and when we had read it 
we knew exactly how a man might feel 
upon whom a rock fell out of a clear 
sky—that is, if he had time to feel any- 
thing. Here is the letter: 


‘Mes CHERES DEMOISELLES: You will 
watch with your pretty eyes many days 
for the postman before that he bring you 
this lettre. And why? Because I am 
going to be very generous. You have 
gif me ze diamond: I will give you ze 
lesson. But it is not safe to gif it too 
soon; so I leave this lettre in charge of 
un ami, who is to mail it four weeks from 
zis day. My lesson is zis: * Do not ever 
talk loud when you travel; do not keep 
secrets from your chaperone; and when 
you have a diamond hold on to it—gar- 
dez-le.’ Do you understand, mes jolies et 
simples demoiselles? When you gave 
ze histoire of ze earrings to your Ma- 
dame Long on ze steamer, ‘Clément’ 
—ha! ha!—heard it all. Clément — 
whose name is Jules—live very mooch 
by his wits; and he saw that these dia- 
monds must be his—that you were two 
dear leetle geese—pardon!—ready to 
have ze feathers plucked. How to get 
at you he did not know: you were al- 
ways with that chaperone with sharp 
eyes. It was I—Maric, Jules’s little wife 
—who made up ze plan, so bold, so sim- 
ple, so originale, ma foi! We had been 
in bad circumstance a long while: I was 
ze French maid chez Madame Gardiné. 
Comprenez-vous? On ze ball-night 
Mademoiselle Véra was sick, but I was 
well. Itook her ticket—I wore her belle 
robe—I went to ze ball for one dance, to 
mect you. My pretty romance turned 
your little heads. I have been on ze 
stage: I have not forgot how to act. I 


house, you know. Ze family were going 
out to dine, but we were too early. You 
saw Mademoiselle Véra at ze piano: you 
met madame in ze hall. It was for me 
an excited moment, but you suspected 
nothing. Jules did his part not ill: he 
won ze tears from your eyes. One of ze 
lace handkerchiefs I have kept, chéres 
demoiselles, as a souvenir: the others, 
with ze diamond earrings, were changed 
into money tout de suite. They sold for 
much money: we have been able to take 
a little trip, perhaps to Cuba, where we 
eat ices and drive along beautiful roads; 
perhaps to one gay Northern city, where 
we go to the play every night. Wherever 
it is we are happy—we think much of 
you. Jules calls you our sweet ben- 
efactors. And I tell you all this that 
you may know I spoke not false when 
I said, ‘ Véra Gardiné will not be un- 
grateful’—-a promise that you must 
own well kept by Marie ZANETTI. 

“P.S. And that pauvre ‘C. G.!’ we 
wonder mooch about him. Charmante 
mystere !”’ 


Lilly fainted outright, and we had a 
time of it generally. In the midst of it 
all, Uncle David said dryly, “ Well, 
Nanny, I suppose you may hand me 
over that bundle of shirts now.” 


It may be worth mentioning that years 
after we met the real Gardinés, and very 
charming people we found them. And 
it is I who am now Mrs. Clément Gar- 
diné, and am living on my husband's 
Louisiana plantation. As for Lilly, she 
can laugh now as she thinks of the ac- 
complished rogues who deceived us so 
nicely, but she has developed a pro- 


nounced hatred for the French lan- 


guage, and I don't believe any one 

could ever win her heart whose ini- 

tials happened to be “C. G.” 
SHERWOOD BONNER. 
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\ HEN I landed in Boston, in Jan- 

uary, 1874, it was neither to “make 
my fortune” nor to hunt buffaloes or bears 
in the neighborhood of that classic city. 
Nevertheless, just to show my readers 
that there is a measure of truth in the 
prevalent impressions here of John Bull's 
gencral ignorance and apathy as to what 
is going on in America, I willingly admit 
that not till I had been a few days resi- 
dent in Cambridge did the unpalatable 
fact fully dawn upon me that the coun- 
try was undergoing the ordeal of ‘hard 
times '’—a phrase, by the way, which I 
have had dinned into my ears almost 
incessantly as far back as I can remem- 
ber. Besides, although I could not help 
knowing that the States have been peo- 
pled by Europeans, I was hardly pre- 
pared to find Americans proper —the 
descendants of Revolutionary ancestors 
—in such an appalling minority; and it 
certainly surprised me to find that Ire- 
land and Germany were responsible for 
so large a proportion of the population. 
When I walked in the streets or visited 
the stores or public buildings disillusion 
trod close on my heels: I was constant- 
ly accosting, or being accosted by, per- 
sons of Irish or German or other foreign 
nationality, who, though displaying cha- 
racteristics that somehow distinguished 
them from thcir countrymen in Europe, 
did not fall in with my ideal of the Amer- 
ican people. I do not mean precisely 
that they fell short of that ideal, but sim- 
ply that “the shoe wouldn't fit,” to use 
a common expression. I began at last, 


in my bewilderment, to inquire whether, 


there were any Yankees in or about Bos- 
ton, anyhow; and thus it transpired that 
after a few days’ “ prospecting’’ I finally 
transferred myself and my fortunes from 
Boston to old Cambridge, where, it is 
needless to say, I found plenty of the 
genuine American article that had been 
the object of my quest. 

After some time—in the course of which 
I succeeded in making myself known to 


three or four of the college professors and 
tutors—I was told by one of them of a 
gentleman who, he thought, might be 
able to help me in obtaining employ- 
ment. He is a man of genius and good- 
nature, and through him I got really use- 
ful introductions. From this time there 
were no exéernal difficulties in my way, 
beyond those experienced by many oth- 
er men around me who had been on the 
lookout for vacancies for months before 
I had become one of their anxious num- 
ber. But differences of training and ex- 
perience remained to constitute real and 


‘very serious obstacles, although—and let 


me say it here, as I shall have plenty 
of occasion to grumble further on—the 
chief deterring or exclusive influence I 
ever suffered from in Boston or Cam- 
bridge was that of a kindness so much 
in excess of my capacity to make fair 
returns that I had often to flinch from 
accepting it. Literary and professional 
men in those twin-cities come nearer, to 
my thinking, to Wieland’s cosmopolites 
(Die Abderiten) than any other class of 
people I know. 

But let us to school. I may as well 
Say at once that I never at any time, 
while in the United States, commanded 
salaries (or incomes) equal to some I 
had received in England; and I am 
now more than ever convinced of the 
fact that England offers an unequalled 
ficld for a teacher of ability and perse- 
verance, always provided that he is as 
competent an authority on cricket and 
boating as he is on Greek particles and 
the working of the differential calculus. 
I speak, of course, simply of the ordi- 
Nary university graduate, who (like my- 
self), not being from patrician ranks 
or Mammon-blessed, must hew out a 
position for himself without any aid 
from the patronage of influential friends 
or relatives. Given a moderate amount 
of classical and mathematical stock in 
trade, together with correct personal 
habits and fair capacity for imparting 
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instruction, and an English teacher who 
adds to these qualifications some skill 
in the chief bodily pastimes, may go on 
his way in peace: he shall have his re- 
ward. Let me add, however, that if he 
is a man of ramshackle tendencies, the 
offices of drill-sergeant, cricket-referee 
and supervisor of table- etiquette which 
he has to combine with his ordinary 
tutorial duties will in time become so 
irksome — especially if it is his lot to 
fall upon inferior schools—that he will 
be disposed to sacrifice all his pecuniary 
advantages and chances of unlimited 
promotion for the sake of a little peace 
of mind and unhampered leisure. 

My readers are not to suppose that my 
object is to institute a full comparison be- 
tween the schools of England and the 
United States: Ihave not the wide ex- 
perience of American schools that would 
justify me in attempting suchatask. For 
instance, although I have made a careful 
study of the working’ methods and in- 
terior economy of the common schools 
of the three American cities in which I 
have exercised my vocation—namely, 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia—l 
have never taught in the public schools; 
and any survey of the educational facil- 
ities of the country that leaves them out 
would resemble a performance of //am- 
fet with the rdle of the prince omitted. 
Nevertheless, my brief sojourn here has 
been a chequered and, in some respects, 
an amusing one; andany one whochooses 
to hear my record of it may add as much 
salt as he pleases, for I promise to be 
perfectly frank in my utterances, 

I obtained my first pupils by answer- 
ing a newspaper advertisement—I have 
already named the three cities which my 
experience covers—and they consisted 
of two young ladies, aged respectively 
eighteen and twenty-two years, Their 
education had been thoroughly neglect- 
ed, or, rather, they had idled away the 
golden chances of their youth, and now 
their ignorance, for ladies of their social 
standing, was astonishing. But mark the 
anomaly: had they been Englishwomen 
of the same rank and similarly uned- 
ucated, they would have been uncouth 
and ungrammatical in speech, awkward 
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in manner and dowdy in dress. There is 
no people upon whom the transforming, 
refining effects of a thorough training are 
so marked—because, it must be confess- 
ed, the native soil so much needs culti- 
vation—as upon the English people. But 
these girls were ladylike in manner, taste- 
fully dressed, and their speech was en- 
tirely free from the barbarisms of an 
uneducated Englishwoman’'s language: 
I hasten to add, however, that I would 
sooner have the Englishwoman for a 
pupil. Two Englishwomen who _ re- 
quired assistance from a private tutor 
would submit in patience to a prolong- 
ed course of laborious and irksome work, 
all unmindful of the doings of society and 
the absorbing interests of the hour, so long 
as the ultimate object was some day at- 
tained. My fair Americans were un- 
doubtedly intelligent, and even spas- 
modically hard-working, but their im- 
patience of sustained, systematic work, 
combined with—or rather caused by— 
their devotion to social pleasures, not 
one of which they would forego on any 
consideration, prevented them from reap- 
ing any appreciable benefit. I instance 
their case, not because it was the first or 
the only one of the kind that fell into my 
hands, but because it revealed to me at 
the outset a trait of the American cha- 
racter—cspcecially of the women—which 
confronted me at every turn of the road 
afterward; namely, @ want of repose— 
a defect which would seem to be large- 
ly accountable for the insensibility man- 
ifested by a great portion of the Amer- 
Ican young women of the middle classes 
to the fact that they have advantages at 
school such as their sisters in England 
would accept in an ecstasy of gratitude. 

About the middle of my first summer 
I was advised to try one of the school 
“agencies "’ that abound in the larger 
cities, especially in New York; and I 
accordingly registered myself in the 
best-known and most widely - recom- 
mended office. Perhaps it may be of 
interest to the reader unversed in such 
matters to learn what are the conditions 
on which an agent undertakes to intro- 
duce an applicant to persons wishing 
a teacher. To begin, the teacher fills 
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up a “form of apphcation’’ by naming 
his qualifications and references, and af- 
fixing his signature to the contract be- 
tween him and the agent, the terms of 
which are as follows: “Registration for 
one year, two dollars in advance; com- 
mission, four and a half per cent. of sal- 
ary or income for one year only—board, 
when included in compensation, to be 
rated at two hundred dollars for the 
school-year. This commission is due as 
soon as the engagementis made.” Inthe 
printed receipt which is handed the ap- 
plicant there is a curt, business-like reca- 
pitulation of all the conditions, in which 
occurs the following memorandum: “I 
shall give you notice of vacancies as they 
occur which, 7 my judgment, seem suit- 
ed to your wishes and qualifications.”’ 
The italics are my own. An admirable 
loophole of retreat, truly: “in my judg- 
ment’’! Whenadespondent candidate 
wakes up morning after morning for 
months to read in the newspapers over 
the signature of his agent such an adver- 
tisement as this: “ Engagements for the 
fall term now being made. Many teach- 
ers wanted. Capable persons should not 
delay in coming forward,’’—it is no doubt 
consoling to him to infer that had the 
“judgment ’’ perceived him to be suited 
for any of these presumably numerous 
vacancies, he would certainly have had 
the judgment’s dictum to that effect. 
In the course of a year I received no- 
tices of two vacancies. One was the prin- 
cipalship ofa boarding-school somewhere 
in West Virginia, in which I should have 
to realize what income I might from the 
payments for board at a rate prescribed 
by the patrons of the establishment. 
The difficulty with me in this case was 
that before I came near the question, 
“What are the chances of success in 
such an undertaking?” the previous 
question presented itself as even more 
difficult: “Where am I to gct the mon- 
ey with which to make the attempt?” 
The other vacancy was a mastership in a 
school in Portland, Oregon. My health 
has always been robust, especially since 
my deliverance from the Centennial and 
solar fervors of 1875 and 1876, and there- 
fore | had no desire to try the paradisi- 
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acal climate of the uttermost West; but, 
nevertheless, I wrote twice, at an inter- 
val of a month, to the address with which 
I had been furnished, and at last received 
a letter from a bishop's wife, intimating 
that “there must be some mistake: no 
vacancy had occurred in that institution 
for many months.”” Quds declarabit? A 
mistake or a myth ? 

Now, as no American will deny that 
there are a few things which are better 
managed in England than in the United 
States, I submit that the method of bring- 
ing teacher and employer into communi- 
cation by means of a professional agent 
is one of these things. At all events, 
there is nothing equivocal: about the 
English method. Let the reader judge 
for himself from the following details: 
(1) The registration-fce is one shilling, 
not eight (two dollars). (2) The com- 
mission — generally five per cent.—is 
payable, not as soon as an engagement 
is made, but at the end of the first half 
year of service, and provided only that 
there ts to be a continuance of the engage- 
ment: surely a beneficent provision for 
the poor teacher. (3) One cannot travel 
very far in Britain: for ten dollars one 
can go from London to John O'’Groat's. 
(4) Vacancies are announced by bulletin 
in the office as they occur, and a notifi- 
cation is sent by post to distant register- 
ed candidates: secrecy in regard to the 
whereabouts and emoluments of a po- 
sition is quite unnecessary, because the 
principals who patronize—or, rather, hire 
—the agent will employ teachers only 
through him. (5) A teacher is never 
asked the contemptible question, ‘ How 
much salary do you expect?’ The 
amount of salary attached, together with 
a description of the duties of the posi- 
tion, is sct down in the notification. (6) 
The agent is simply an introducer: he 
of course has to be satisfied, defore the 
registration of the applicant, that the lat- 
ter is really a teacher and a man of cha- 
racter, but beyond that the “judgment” 
part of the business is relegated to the 
principal who receives the ‘application. 

Reverting again to my first summer, 
I have a little incident to relate: One 
evening I was introduced to a middle- 
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aged, sharp-looking little man, who, I 
was informed, was the principal of a 
flourishing college in a Western State— 
a college in a town, both of which he 
had himself founded. This gentleman 
and I managed to spend the evening 
together pleasantly enough, but my as- 
tonishment was great next morning when 
I received a letter from him offering me 
a situation in his establishment. I had 
an interview with him, and concluding 
from all the appearances that the loca- 
tion was a healthy and civilized one, 
the school a prosperous one, and himself 
an energetic, cultivated gentleman, I was 
on the point of accepting, when it sud- 
denly occurred to me that in my anxie- 
ty to learn whether the position was de- 
sirable in other respects not a word had 
been said on the subject of salary. My 
expressing a wish to be enlightened upon 
this important particular produced an im- 
mediate hitch in the negotiations, but the 
practical upshot was that the greater part 
of my salary was to consist virtually of 
unreclaimed land! Since that magnif- 
icent occasion I have regarded with mag- 
nanimous forbearance requisitions ema- 
nating from that portion of the West. 

At last, however, my answer to an ad- 
vertisement was successful, and in Sep- 
tember I was duly installed as teacher of 
the classics in a school of some fifty boys 
in one of the three cities I have men- 
tioned. The following extract from the 
principal's letter of engagement will show 
what is naturally the chicf difficulty an 
English teacher has to encounter in his 
search for an employer in the United 
States: ‘On the whole, I think the most 
favorably of you out of some forty ap- 
plicants; the only fear I have arising 
from the well-known fact that Amer- 
ican lads are so unlike those of the old 
country, and require different methods 
of discipline.” 

The salary, though a moderate one— 
not by a third cqual to salaries in Ing- 
lish schools of the same grade—was yet 
reasonable; and when it is added that 
it was a day-school; that there was held 
only one session of five hours, with a 
roomy interval for lunch, gymnastics and 


music; that each teacher had a large, 
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well- furnished and cleanly-kept room 
to himself—a luxury which is rare in the 
best English schools; that each depart- 
ment was under the charge of a separate 
teacher, who was never required to step out 
of his own special walk—another school- 
virtue not common in English schools; 
that the principal fulfilled my ideal of a 
calm, judicious and discriminating head- 
master,—it 1s no wonder that I began to 
congratulate myself upon having at last 
fallen upon a school that furnished a 
combination of what I consider the best 
features of both the English and Scotch 
schools, to the exclusion of all that is 
detestable and soul-harassing in either. 
“No more for me,’’ I soliloquized, “of 
presiding magisterially at the odious din- 
ner-table, at which not a whisper is tole- 
rated, and even the irrepressible chuckle 
over some accident to the earthenware is 
accounted a crime; no more of solemn 
marching in procession on Sunday morn- 
ing and evening to some fantastic, far- 
cical ‘High Church,’ whose funereal- 
mummceries served only to mask the 
furtive deviltrics of the brisker mem- 
bers of my charge; no more onscts at 
tea-time, when returned home with the 
boys from an exhausting walk, of infu- 
riated farmers demanding vengeance for 
rifled orchards and shattered fences; no 
more morning calls from elderly maid- 
en ladies in neighboring summer board- 
ing-houses, reporting a hail of shot from 
ubiquitous catapults during the night- 
watches; no more sitting up o’ nights, 
when on duty for the day, reading with 
the drones against the approaching Ox- 
ford or Cambridge ‘local,’ and rushing 
stealthily up stairs every now and then to 
pounce upon the perpetrators of hidcous 
catcalls.”” All this I had escaped from, 
and more. And now what a contrast! 
Saturdays and Sundays were my own, 
and I could worship in the Hebrew or 
Mohammedan temple, just as I chose; 
and for the rest of the weck I should 
have all day, after four hours’ pleasant 
culling of IH[oratian and Homeric flow- 
ers, to devote to some abstruse study, 
perhaps local politics. 

As if any one should expect perfec- 
tion or perfect satisfaction (which is the 
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same thing) in this wicked, cross-grain- 
ed world! First of all, although it came 
last of all, it transpired toward the end 
of the year that the school was not pay- 
ing, and the teachers (of whom there 
were by far too many) were warned that 
they would have to be satisfied with 
half salaries during the remainder of 
the school-year. This blow did not fall 
very heavily on any one but myself, as 
all the other teachers had engagements 
in other schools, as well as friends and 
relatives throughout the city. The boys 
were very fickle: a succession of bad 
averages on their weekly reports would 
send them off in high dudgeon to some 
other school; and though there were 
fresh accessions taking place from time 
to time, the frequent interchanging was 
injurious alike to the tone of the school 
and to the school exchequer. There 
were, too, one or two bad boys who 
should have been expelled, but whose 
expulsion would have lost to the school 
their independent sympathizers as well, 
and so would have seriously embarrass- 
ed the finances. An American principal 
with a bevy of “free and independent” 
youths to cater for is in an inconceivably 
different position from his English coz- 
frere, who is empowered to read his 
pupils’ weekly letters to their parents 
and to send a policeman in pursuit of 
any runaway malcontent among them. 
From the moment an I:nglish boy leaves 
his father’s house he is under the com- 
plete control of his principal, and con- 
sequently a ruinous veering about from 
school to school is effectually prevented, 
while the retention of a decidedly vicious 
boy would obviously be a most unprofit- 
able policy. I have seen a rich English 
parent bring back his truant offspring to 
be soundly flogged in presence of his grin- 
ning schoolmates—an ugly spectacle, and 
now happily a rare one in england; but 
the reverse of the picture, though far less 
shocking, is by no means pleasantly sug- 
gestive. Ihave heard an American lady 
express her surprise to a principal, with 
unmistakable tartness in her tone, that 
her son, who was at once the idlest and 
most troublesome boy in his class, al- 
ways brought home avcraves of sixty or 
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seventy, “when young A , who lives 
next us, and is considered quite a slow 
boy, receives ninety and over every time. 
Don't you think there must be some mis- 
take, or—or unfairness—in the marking?” 

Only ten of my sixteen boys had been 
in the school before that year, and of 
those ten only four had passed through 
the regular curriculum of the school from 
the primary department to the graduat- 
ing class, Those four were notably the 
most advanced and the only thoroughly- 
grounded boys of the sixteen. <A few of 
the others had attended nearly all the 
private schools in the city, while two of 
them had been oscillating between the 
public and private schools for years at 
their own sweet wills, and could never 
decide whether the commercial or clas- 
sical department of the school in ques- 
tion was the one for which they were best 
fitted. It may well be understood, there- 
fore, what a medley my classes present- 
ed, and how unlikely it was, in the face 
of all these drawbacks, that their ac- 
quirements should be above mediocrity. 
On the score of natural abilities, how- 
ever—in quickness of perception, facil- 
ity in generalization, readiness and co- 
herence of expression, and clearness of 
head gencrally—it would not be at hap- 
hazard one could find an equal number 
of boys in any English school to match 
them. 

As to the vexed subject of discipline, 
my experience leads me to say that, pro- 
vided I was left to my own way, I would 
rather manage aclassof twenty American 
boys than of twenty English. The com- 
mon cry about Young America's disre- 
spect for authority or worth seems to me 
to be founded ona misconception, when, 
indeed, it is anything but the wailing of 
ignorance or cant. I am strongly pos- 
sessed of a belief that American. chil- 
dren know intuitively where respect is 
really due, and that there they fully and 
unhesitatingly award it. I at least have 
found among them a more genuine, spon- 
tancous sentiment of regard for their 
teachers than cither in England or Scot- 
land—a sentiment utterly free from the 
cringing submissiveness which too often 
passes muster in [england as a juvenile 
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virtue. However feared —and, accord- 
tngly, respected—an English teacher 
may be by his scholars, he is neverthe- 
Iess an ogre to most of them —to the 
aristocrat a plebeian pedagogue to whom 
he must defer, just as, when he is a lit- 
tle older and sports a scarlet tunic, he 
must submit to the unlettered sergeant- 
major who teaches him his goose-step; 
to the rich Jarvenu more intolerable still, 
as the pruner of his obtrusive vulgarities 
of speech and manner, the index of his 
social inferiority and the standing men- 
ace to his innate rudeness, that is only 
intensified by his consciousness of 
wealth; to the poor man’s son essen- 
tially a ‘schoolmaster ’’—a wielder of 
the ferule and a bloodless automaton, 
to whom, as Southey wrote, 
The multiplication-table is his creed, 
His paternoster and his decalogue ; 

to only the emancipated and discerning 
few what he really is at his best—their 
greatest earthly friend and benefactor. 
All I have seen of American schoolboys 
impresses me that the feeling which dic- 
tates their bearing toward their teachers 
is born of aclear-sighted and intuitive ap- 
preciation of superior knowledge, worth 
or experience, and not of conventional 
observance or necessity. It is generally 
said abroad that American children are 
unruly, forward and irreverent toward 
their parents and elders; and one rea- 
son assigned is that parents are carcless 
of teaching their children the little cer- 
emoniecs and graduated formalities of 
speech, “in which,” as an English bish- 
op recently alleged in an after-dinner 
speech, “there is embodied so much 
wholesome discipline that a careful at- 
tendance to the practice of them gives 
the young man or woman an advantage 
not offered by any other method of train- 
ing.’’ Spartan, butindigestible! A kcen- 
er observer than the bishop—the here- 
siarch Thackeray—wrote in his Pip: 
“I never saw people on better terms with 
each other, more frank, affectionate and 
cordial, than the parents and the grown- 
up young folks in the United States ;”’ 
and certain it is that the description is 
applicable to the intercourse between 
teachers and pupils. 
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The faults of the latter are aimlessness 
and impatience; and their misfortune— 
which is largely responsible for those 
faults—is that they are too soon allow- 
ed to plunge into the quagmire called by 
euphemism “‘socicty,”’ and often whelmed 
in its sorry pleasures and petty ambitions 
—too soon, also, invested with the right to 
manage their own affairs and to choose 
their own associates, advisers, and even 
instructors ;in a word, permitted to breathe 
the invigorating spirit of the Declaration 
of Independence before their constitutions 
are fitted forits reception. Thismay sound 
trite enough, but I see no other way of ac- 
counting for the intellectual—and, alas! 
moral — failure of so many of the bril- 
hantly-gifted lads whom I have known 
and loved in these United States. 

I might proceed to give a few illustra- 
tions of this resultless restlessness, this dis- 
sipation of the youthful forces, to which I 
have alluded; but there is one phase of 
my experience here which goes further to 
prove its prevalence and baneful effects 
than a thousand instances derived from 
my knowledge of boys in school or in 
the closer contact of private tuition. From 
time to time there appear in the “ Instruc- 
tion” column of the daily newspapers ad- 
vertisements like the following: ‘ Want- 
ed, lessons in the evenings by a gentleman 
of neglected education ;” “Wanted, les- 
sons in grammar and conversation (s7c) 
by a married couple.”’ It was by an- 
swering such advertisements as these 
that I fell upon the most satisfactory por- 
tion of my labors in this country, and 
met with pupils of both sexes the mem- 
ory of whom will be to me a source of 
pride as well as of pleasure as long as 
I live. Ladies and gentleman of good 
social standing they were, who, bitterly 
regretting neglected early opportunities, 
had the moral courage to “go to school”’ 
—with the wise meekness and receptive- 
ness engendered in fine natures by ulti- 
mate self- disparagement — even when 
their avocations seemed to preclude the 
possibility of sustained and fruitful study. 
But when I contemplate a long array of 
such pupils (covering a period of three 
years)—from the young banker's clerk 
or embryo lawyer chagrined with him- 
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self because of the poor figure he cut at 
last week's party, and commendably 
determined to try and remedy his de- 
fects, to the mature business- or even 
professional- man, humiliated because 
his accomplished wife’s every sentence 
made him fecl ashamed of his squan- 
dered youth, and so constrained, at the 
eleventh hour, to employ a private tutor 
—it is difficult for me not to recognize 
that in a country where the children 
enjoy so many privileges, where they 
are taught regularly, systematically, pa- 
tiently, conscientiously—where, in short, 
everything is taught, and everything is 
taught well—there must be some mis- 
take in the exercise of the parental guar- 
dianship that creates and fosters the aim- 
Iessness and impatience which prevent so 
many of the children from reaping ad- 
equate benefit from their noble heritage. 

One thing that occasioned me a good 
deal of trouble and anxicty in my first 
school was the system of “marking ”’ for 
cach lesson with a view to obtaining a 
weekly average standard. Not that I 
was unused to the method, but I had 
never before scen it pushed to such an 
extent nor pursued on exactly the same 
principle. A boy would be marked up 
by his various teachers in about a dozen 
subjects during the week, and on Friday 
a printed ship would be handed him show- 
ing his weckly average in cach subject 
and in all the subjects taken together. 
An average of 9§ per cent. was quite 
common; $0 was not in high favor; 70 
was shaky, while 60 was quite bad. A 
quarter’s experience of it convinced me 
that the thing was a piece of abominable 
red tape: Ido not mean in theory, but in 
the results of its working in that partic- 
ular case. I had seen boys and men in 
school and college in England and Scot- 
land obtain “first-class honors’’ with a 
mark of 75, and I now marvelled how 
it happened that boys who had but a 
faintidea of what hard work really meant 
were able to produce such brilhant results, 
more especially when so much of their 
time and attention was devoted to the 
preparation of orations and dialogues, 
and even to the rehearsal of private the- 
atricals (the principal would have gone 
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crazy had any one presumed to call 
them by that name in his hearing) for 
the approaching “entertainment,’’ two 
of which treats were offered “dy she 
school” (a great deal in those three 
words) to the public during the year. 
I may mention that on these two occa- 
sions it was the part of the principal to 
ascend the stage during the ex/r'acte and 
read off from a paper he held in his hand 
a few particulars regarding those precious 
averages which seemed in the speaker's 
and hearers’ ‘minds to be exactly com- 
mensurate with the standing and _ prog- 
ress of the pupils. 

My marking made me for some time 
rather unpopular; and beginning at last 
to follow the time-honored injunction, 
“When you are in Rome do as the 
Romans do,” I hoisted my boys from 
the sixtics and seventies to the more 
plausible eighties and nineties. It was, 
no doubt, an unprincipled thing to do, 
but I soothed my outraged conscience 
with the thought that I was making a 
martyr of myself—that when the ex- 
amination - week arrived the examin- 
ers’ reports would confound me by ex- 
posing the difference between my paper 
and their gold, The examination-week 
did arrive, of course, and I found that I 
was to be myself the examiner of my 
classes. Let not the reader think that I 
would be pleasantly satiric when I say 
that not till then did I fully awake to 
the fruitful meaning of the expression, 
“American independence.” And_nei- 
ther Ict him infer that I take such a 
school to be a representative American 
Ineh-class school: I only say that it is a 
fair representative of a class of schools 
that is both numerous and popular in 
the cities I have named above. Here, 
indeed, was an application of the sz- 
juris principle that, though it certainly 
cascd my feeling of apprehension and 
doubt as to the probable results of the 
examination, yet filled me with a vague 
sense of dissausfaction. And the reason 
is not far to seck: my English training 
would naturally have the effect of mak- 
ing me look fora verdict on my work not 
to my own notebook, nor even to the 
principal's returns, but to some higher 
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and extra-mural authority who should 
test the attainments of the pupils and 
the efficiency of the school by a search- 
ing and impartial examination. 

In English middle-class schools the 
advent of the ‘Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Examination Board” is regard- 
ed with no small anxiety by principals, 
masters and scholars alike. It marks an 
epoch in their lives, and is the only period 
of the year in which there is anything 
like a rapprochement between them, as 
if in the presence of some imminent 
crisis. The eccentric jackanapes who is 
by turns the butt and witling of the school 
stands for once consciously on equal terms 
with his principal, and can for once even 
‘““cheek”’ the school-bully with perfect im- 
punity. All is excitement, anticipation, 
preparation and much consuming of mid- 
night oil, Perhaps avery brief account, 
in conclusion, of the methods of proce- 
dure in these examinations may interest 
the reader; and in case he should think 
that my object in offering my sketch is to 
draw an invidious comparison between 
the English and American methods of 
examination, I refer him to an animated 
and interesting correspondence in the 
April issue of the ation between Pres- 
ident Ehot of Harvard and Professor 
Adams of Michigan University —a dis- 
cussion in which the former gentleman 
enthusiastically claims for the English 
method a degree of excellence which 
the most ardent home advocates of the 
system—who know its working faults as 
well as its positive advantages—would 
hesitate to claim for it. 

The English board holds two kinds 
of examinations: First, examinations of 
schools for the benefit of schools exclu- 
sively, and having no effect to admit 
individuals to the universities or to ex- 
empt them from subsequent examina- 
tions, whether at the universities or else- 
where; second, examinations of individ- 
uals for certificates which give exemption 
from the entrance-cxaminations at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, from the earliest 
examinations of the university course, 
and from the preliminary examinations 
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of certain professional bodies. The ex- 
aminations cover thirty-four different and 
carefully-specified subjects (no candidate 
taking the whole), and on the average 
two hours are allowed for writing an- 
swers to the questions in each subject; 
the examinations last from eight to 
twelve days, and are held three times 
in the year; and the schedule of days, 
subjects and hours for each year is pub- 
lished nearly a year in advance. The 
decision of the board is upon the indi- 
vidual: ““Has he passed a satisfactory 
examination in a sufficient number of 
subjects ?”’ and the board takes no ac- 
count whatever of the opinions and cer- 
tificates of school-authorities concerning 
the individual. <A printed report is an- 
nually made by the board, showing the 
name of each person who obtained a cer- 
tificate, the subjects in which he satisfied 
the examiners, and the school from which 
hecame. The examinations are conduct- 
ed in writing for all the subjects, but for 
a few subjects oral examinations are su- 
peradded. The questions are printed; 
they are the same for every candidate 
in any given subject; and they are 
made public when the examinations are 
over. In order to secure uniformity of 
standard at the examinations, the results 
obtained at the different places of exami- 
nation are compared by the central board 
of examiners. Each candidate pays a 
fee of two pounds, and from these fees 
each examiner is liberally paid for every 
day of service spent in setting questions, 
attending the examinations and looking 
over the answers of candidates. 

There never was a method of exami- 
nation without its drawbacks, and the 
chief weakness of the English system is 
that it tends to excite a spirit of rivalry 
which is apt to resort for aid to cram- 
ming processes. As yet, however, the 
examinations have been conducted in 
such a manner that the special “ cram- 
ming-schools '’—of which there are not 
a few—have very generally come to 
gricf, even when they have had suc- 
cesses before the examiners for the civil 
service. D. C. MACDONALD. 
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THE RUSSIAN PRESS. 


N its present form Russian journalism 

is a kind of geological diagram, the 
primary strata being typified by the min- 
isterial organs (the Russian Invalid and 
the Northern Lee) and their shadow the 
Fournal de St. Létersbourg, the tran- 
sition period by the Votce (Gelos) and 
the Afoscow Gazelle, and the more ad- 
vanced ages by the Ausstan World 
(Russkt Afr). The last, although dat- 
ing back only to the Franco-German 
war, has already made itself conspicu- 
ous for the exceptional accuracy of its 
information, the wide range of its topics 
and the frank and manly tone of its crit- 
icism. Thanks to it and to its two great 
forcrunners above mentioned, the utter- 
ances of Russian journalism carry with 
them more weight than they would oth- 
erwise do—a result materially aided by 
the decay of the censorship, the worst 
and meanest legacy of Russia’s dark 
ages, Which has lately had a chance of 
showing itself as absurd as it is hateful 
under the congenial guidance of General 
Schidlovski. The rulers of the empire 
have begun to perceive that it is hardly 
worth while to hire men at exorbitant 
prices to deface articles which they can- 
not read and condemn books which they 
cannot understand; and the common 
sense of Russia has long since revolted 
against a system which is still as use- 
lessly and childishly vexatious as when 
pilloried in imperishable language a 
century ago by Beaumarchats. 

This is a great deal, but it is not 
enough. Like many other native insti- 
tutions, Russian journalism is merely a 
fine fragment. Russia has a multitude of 
ships, but no navy; a number of min- 
isters, but no government; a host of 
journals, but no press. The Russian 
daily papers (with the exception of an 
occasional ‘“‘double edition’ on the part 
of the Bourse Gasettc) consist of a sin- 
gle broadsheet, the large type of which 
reduces its contents toa minimum. Tully 


one-half of this limited space is usually 
occupied with advertisements and official 
announcements, while even the few re- 
maining columns are often deplorably 
misused. One detestable custom, orig- 
inally borrowed from France, is that of 
“padding”? a journal with tenth - rate 
novels, pointless anecdotes and would- 
be humorous fewi/efons, such as the 
weakest “comic annual’’ would decline 
without thanks. Another failing of Rus- 
sian journalism is its fondness for the /z- 
guogue style of argument, retorting ev- 
ery mention of Poland by an allusion to 
Ireland. But, despite all this, there is 
much hope for the future of Russian 
journalism. It is no slight gain that, 
in a country which has long been re- 
garded as the very incarnation of truth- 
stifling despotism, any journal should 
be found to speak as the Go/os recently 
spoke on the question of Russia’s naval 
forces: “The Crimean war, which tried 
so severely the qualities of our army, 
cannot be said to have tested those of 
our fleet, inasmuch as it never gave it- 
self a chance of being tested. At the 
first approach of the enemy it hastened 
to shelter itself behind the forts of Cron- 
stadt, whence it never cmerged till the 
close of the war. Now, if the sole use of 
the navy upon which we yearly expend 
millions of roubles be to shrink out of 
harm's way atthe first sign of danger, we 
might just as well have no navy at all.” 

Besides the journals above named, 
the Moscow Sox of the Fatherland and 
two others published in the capital (the 
Rirjeviya Vedomostt, or Bourse Gasette, 
and the Jeterburgskivya Vedomostt, or St. 
Petersburg Gasette), though now eclipsed 
by their younger rivals, formerly held a 
high place among Russian dailies. The 
Russian magazines cannot be dealt with 
in the limited space of the present article: 
it must suffice to mention the two most 
important—namely: the Ausshé Vestark 
(Russtan Courter) and the Vestntk Vev- 
ropt ( Couricr of Lurepe). Several of M. 
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Tourgueneff’s later stories have made 
their first appearance in the pages of the 
latter, which, numbering among its con- 
tributors some of the foremost writers in 
Russia, and combining, like the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, the functions of a 
review with those of a magazine, is in 
every way the worthy successor of its 
now defunct forerunner, the Sovremen- 
nik ( Contemporary), formerly owned and 
edited by the poet Nekrassoff.* 

The comic element of Russian journal- 
ism is represented by the /skra (Spark) 
and Budilnik (Alarm-Bell), the latter 
having the superiority in pictorial illus- 
trations, though the savage and personal 
cast of its satire, together with its impru- 
dent fondness for political allusions, has 
more than once all but occasioned its 
suppression. Both journals are publish- 
ed weckly, and both have a considerable 
circulation, though it must be owned that 
their title of ““comic”’ is for the most part 
asad misnomer. That the Russians are 
naturally devoid of humor no reader of 
Gogol or Griboiedoff, Pushkin, Kriloff or 
Tourgueneff, can believe; but the comic 
journals themselves have fallen far too 
much into the hands of the Imperial 
University, whose literary style is a com- 
bination of the humor of the cider-cellars 
with the verbal fluency of Billingsgate. 
Under such auspices the ill-starred pe- 
riodicals naturally oscillate between in- 
sipid propriety and labored coarseness. 
For a month or two the talented con- 
tributors go smoothly on in their career 
of untranslatable pleasantry, till some 
special atrocity calls forth the fatherly 
admonition of the police. Immediately 
a reaction ensues, filling the objection- 
able columns with harmless snecrs at 
the weather and other safe objects of 

* The published statistics of the Russian press are 
manifestly untrustworthy ; but the post-office returns 
of St. Petersburg show that 82,c00 copies of daily and 
40,000 of weekly papers, with 59,000 copies of 
monthly periodicals, are yearly sent to the prov- 
inces. The largest circulation (26,000) belongs to M. 
Katkoff’s J/oscow Gazette (Moskouskiya Vedomosti). 
Besides the native journals, 17 German papers, 5 
French, 4 Polish, 2 Tartar and 1 Hebrew are pub- 
lished in Russia. Of English papers, the A/anches- 
ter Guardian, thanks to the number of Lancashire 
workmen in the interior, has the widest circulation: 


the Zimes comes second, the /éustrated London 
News third. 


"a pen in each ear, 
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attack, until the effect of the warning 
has died away, and all goes on as be- 
fore. 

Those of our readers who were in 
Russia a few years ago must remem- 
ber the famous caricature of ‘* National 
Music,”’ representing the various jour- 
nals as a band of musicians. In the 
foreground stands the minister of police 
as bandmaster, regulating the time with 
the flourish of his baton: on his right 
is the Ausstan Invalid (the government 
organ) with a trombone, on his left the 
Military Gazette with a kettledrum. Im- 
mediately below, the Afoscow Gazelle, in 
the person of its celebrated chief, M. 
Katkoff, is playing in a reckless, hap- 
hazard fashion upon an enormous bass 
fiddle. Close by are the two leading 
comic journals, the one tinkling a tri- 
angle, the other blowing the pandean 
pipes. Farther on the Votce (Golos) is 
bawling through a speaking - trumpet, 
and the Lourse Gasetle flourishing a 
tambourine, a host of minor perform- 
ers being loosely sketched in the back- 
ground; while far in the distance a 
hand outstretched from a cloud of mist 
is tolling a cracked church-bell, sym- 
bolical of M. Kerzen’s famous Xolokol 
(Lell), at that time in the zenith of its 
sinister renown; and Russia, as a young 
lady in a ball-dress, is vainly attempting, 
with a look of dismay, to close her ears 
against the uproar. 

I-qually clever and equally audacious 
is a more recent travesty of the well- 
known scene in Dante’s /iferno where 
Bertrand de Born, a noted sower of se- 
dition, comes forth with his severed head 
in his hands. In the Russian version the 
renowned editor of the A/oscow Gazette 
is scen hobbling along with a cannon- 
ball labelled “Police Surveillance’’ at 
his ankle, and carrying by the hair his 
own head, which is so drawn as to bear 
a grotesque likeness to an inkstand with 
The text of Dante is 
thus travestied : 

And by the hair he with despairing look 

Upheld his head, which cried to me, ‘‘ Oh woe | 


Himself is his own inkstand! Thus are two 
In one tormented.”’ 


The backwardness of the Russian 
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press, attributed to so many different 
causes, 1s really due to one very sim- 
ple one—the want of readers. Among 
a population of whom only nine per 
cent. can read, and who neither know 
nor care what passes in the world of 
politics, the existence of free public 
opinion, or indeed of any opinion at 
all, can hardly be expected; and thus, 
while no country contains such frantic 
republicans as Russia, no government 
is more absolutely secure. Upon that 
tremendous passivity the utmost efforts 
of such men as Netchaieff and Bakou- 
nin fall like a pellet on the hide of an 
elephant. The popular cries which mad- 
den other races are utterly meaningless 
to the docile, unemotional “ mujik,’”’ loy- 
al and conservative to the very marrow 
of his bones. 

But the vivifying of these petrified 
millions may safely be left to the in- 
fluence of time. The provincial schools 
recently established may be trusted to 
do their work, however slowly; and the 
“educated Russia’ dreamed of by Alex- 
ander I. may yet crown the age of Alex- 
ander II. Those who, like the writer, 
have lived in the villages of the interior, 
and have seen the Russian peasant as 
he really is, cannot but have hopes of 
his future, in the tecth of the hasty and 
one-sided oloservers who love to depict 
him as a brute with the single human 
attribute of dishonesty. The ignorance, 
sluggishness and intemperance of the 
mujik belong to the system under which 
he has been reared: his frank hospital- 
ity, cheery good-humor and simple child- 
like piety are all his own. To raise these 
brave, simple natures out of the unwhole- 
some darkness which has so long impris- 
oned them is a noble and Christian work, 
as far above the mere material emanci- 
pation of 1861 as the soul is above the 
body. D. K. 


A MIDSUMMER NOON’S PHANTASM. 


“GHOSTS? No, I don’t believe in 
ghosts: I have scen too many of them,” 
is a very fair thing on one of the oldest 
of subjects. My case is different. I 
have been trying all my life to believe 
in ghosts, and saw my first four days 
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ago. Toward noon I fell into a doze— 
very short and slight it must have been 
—over my book. No one was in the 
room, and the door was closed. The 
book was held up in the usual position, 
a little below the level of the eye, in the 
right hand. I awoke—if the word can 
be applied to what was so very slight a 
slumber—and saw limned with perfect 
distinctness against the page the head 
of a girl or boy six or eight years old, 
blue-eyed, light-haired, and fair but not 
clear in complexion. It was below life- 
size, not more than four inches in height. 
Only the head was visible, without any- 
thing below the jaw. At first it seemed 
perfectly solid, but the lines of print, 
which were still held up as in reading, 
gradually showed themselves through 
the fading apparition until it entirely 
died away. This happened in about a 
third of a minute, the beautiful little face 
continuing the whole time to gaze at me 
with a calm but not sad expression. It 
was not in full front, the right side being 
turned to me in what is called a three- 
quarter position. The light which illu- 
minated it did not come from the win- 
dow, which was directly behind me and 
gave all the light there was in the room, 
and yet the impression was in no respect 
that of a picture. Not fora moment did 
this interpretation occur to me, strongly 
as did the evanescent character of the 
head militate against the idea of reality. 
The fading was most rapid at the occi- 
put, and may be said to have begun 
there, extending to the mght and up- 
ward. There was no background or 
accessory of any kind, the head being 
quite isolated and detached, objective- 
ly as subjectively. 

The lincaments were not those of any 
one of my acquaintance, and recalled 
no countenance I had ever seen. If the 
appearance suggested a young member 
of the family, it was not because of re- 
semblance, but from his being frequent- 
ly in my mind, and apt to be associated 
with any alarm due to the tinge of super- 
stition from which none of us are wholly 
free. For the reason already given it 
could not have been a reminiscence of 
a picture. The shading and coloring 
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were too exact for anything painted. 
My easel was, it is true, near by, on the 
opposite side of me, and on it were two 
heads of nearly the size of that I describe; 
but they were hard-featured old saints of 
a deep mahogany hue, relieved by a very 
dark background, and therefore the ex- 
act antipodes of my shadowy visitant. 
On these I had been painting an hour or 
two before; and that is the solitary con- 
nection conceivable between the spectre 
and anything tangible. The reader will 
perhaps be inclined to set it down as 
having been complementary to them. 
I do not think it was; but were it so, 
the point mainly craving explanation 
remains untouched—that what I saw was 
with the wakingeye. It may have come 
from the land of dreams, or from a re- 
mote outlying province of it, but its per- 
ceptible existence was entirely in the 
realm of actualities. I was not con- 
scious, and had no recollection, of hav- 
ing hadadream. It is true that, accord- 
ing to a theory necessarily and in its na- 
ture incapable of being sustained by pos- 
itive proof, we may have unconscious 
dreams, and be always dreaming when 
asleep without knowing it. Persons who 
rise at night, take pen and paper and 
solve problems which had been the wor- 
ry of their waking hours, and return to 
their couch still asleep, present cases 
analogous to mine in so far as their 
unconscious mental activity leaves an 
outcome and expression obvious to the 
senses. Another parallel would be that 
ofa sleep-walking artist who should when 
in a state of somnambulism execute a 
picture. But neither case would be 
identical in principle with mine. The 
artist and the mathematician would 
both have executed in their sleep what 
they had laid the foundation of when 
awake. I, on the other hand, would, 
should I transfer my a@rial sitter to can- 
vas, simply paint what I saw when wide 
awake, just as in undertaking to repro- 
duce any other face from memory, whe- 
ther observed once for twenty seconds or 
frequently and for longer periods. 

It is usual to explain the common sto- 
ries of phantoms by attributing them to 
ocular illusion, aided or not aided by the 
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imagination or by particular conditions 
of the bodily or mental health. The eye, 
of course, is never quite proof against de- 
ception, but there needs some little mate- 
rial for it; and in my case there was ab- 
solutely none—no waving sheet or trees 
or clouds, nothing but the printed page; 
and that was visible, unchanged except 
by the utterly inharmonious and con- 
trasted image before it. My imagina- 
tion was not affected before, at the time, 
or after. My pulse may have been a lit- 
tle quickened for the moment, for I did 
not accept the appearance as a matter 
of course, as we do everything, however 
preposterous, in a dream, but, on the con- 
trary, quite recognized its abnormal cha- 
racter. I know of no existing cause of 
especial or temporary liability to any de- 
lusion of the kind. In short, though I 
have not—and had not when I continued 
after the disappearance to contemplate, 
without moving a muscle, the book 
against which the head had been pro- 
jected, and coolly reflect upon what I 
had seen —the slightest belief that it 
was supernatural, I should be compel- 
led, if called on in court, to swear that 
Thad seen what must be provisionally 
named a spectre. “If I stand here, I 
saw it!” 1 as Go bs 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF “ GEORGE ELIOT.” 


As the traveller is whirled along over 
the great stretch of railway between Liv- 
erpool and London, he passes (about mid- 
way) through Nuneaton, a busy little man- 
ufacturing town, situated in a most de- 
lightful and fruitful part of the “Garden 
Land.”” About two miles from this town 
(which the gifted authoress has dubbed 
“Milby” in her Scenes of Clerical Life), 
on the broad smooth highway leading to 
the ancient and renowned city of Coven- 
try, stands the house where Marian Evans 
was born. It is a large brick building, 
surrounded by a well-stocked and pleas- 
ant garden, devoid of ornament, but high- 
ly suggestive of comfort and convenience 
—such a house as our forefathers used to 
build fifty years ago, when comfort was 
not sacrificed to appearance, and when 
the owner had more to do with the de- 
sign than the architect. 
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Robert Evans, the father of the re- 
nowned authoress, was bailiff to Lord 
Howe and to Sir Roger Newdigate— fa- 
ther of the present M. P. of that name, 
who is such an earnest champion of Prot- 
estantism as it is reflected in the Church 
of England, and who has made such earn- 
est but as yet fruitless endeavors to have 
a bill passed for the periodical visitation 
and inspection of the monastic and con- 
ventual institutions of Great Britian. Her 
brother, Isaac P. Evans, still occupies 
that responsible position, and resides in 
the old homestead. The country around 
Mrs. Lewes’s early home is rich in his- 
toric associations. Not far away is Bos- 
worth Field, and in another direction are 
the ruins of Astley Castle, within whose 
strong walls Lady Jane Grey passed a 
portion of her bricf, chequered life. Near 
the castle stands — or stood —a tree in 
which her father, the duke of Suffolk, 
took refuge when pursued by the emis- 
saries of the sanguinary queen. A small 
table used by him while concealed in the 
huge hollow trunk is still preserved. 

There areseveral very ancient churches 
in the vicinity of the residence where 
George [:liot passed her early days. The 
parish church of Nuneaton, to which she 
alludes in her Scenes of Clerical Life, is 
a grand structure, six hundred years old, 
with a massive embattled tower contain- 
ing achime of cight melodious bells; and 
Coton (Shepperton) Church, which tn her 
girlhood she attended with her parents, 
is perhaps still more ancient, as it Is cer- 
tainly more weatherbeaten and venerable 
Inappearance. The writer's parents have 
often seen the future authoress sitting in 
the antiquated, high-peaked family pew 
and taking part with grave attention in 
the service. 

In Atteborough, a village in the same 
neighborhood, there resided an eccentric 
character named Joe Liggens, He had 
received a university education, but, lack- 
ing application and industry, had chosen 
no pursuit in life, and passed his time in 
lounging around his native village and 
frequenting the tap-room of its alchouse, 
where, surrounded by an admiring crowd, 
he puffed away at his long pipe, remov- 
ing it from his lips only when he deigned 
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to express an opinion upon some subject 
of debate and give his open- mouthed 
hearers the benefit of his wisdom and 
erudition. When Scenes of Clerical Life 
first appeared in Llachwood's Magazine, 
describing places and persons familiar 
to the villagers, they naturally wondered 
who the author could be, and decided at 
last that it could be no other than Joe 
Liggens. Had he not been to Oxford? 
Didn’t he know Latin and all sorts of 
things? And wasn’t he acquainted with 
the scenes and personages described in 
the new book? No one else could be 
thought of combining these various and 
essential qualifications. When Joe was 
questioned on the subject he merely 
smiled and said nothing—the strongest 
confirmatory proof, and an exhibition of 
the modesty inherent in genius. In rec- 
ognition of the honor he had conferred 
upon his native place, a subscription was 
started for the impecunious Joe, and a 
goodly sum was on the point of being 
presented to him when the real name 
of “George Eliot’’ was revealed, and Joe 
Ligcens found himself treated as an im- 
postor by those who had thrust upon him 
undeserved honors. W. Bz 


THE FATE OF SOUTH JERSEY. 

THE Camden and Atlantic, the Phila- 
delphia and Atlantic City, the New Jer- 
sey Southern, and some minor railroads, 
pass through portions of New Jersey long 
known as the “Jersey Barrens.”” They 
are all new roads, comparatively speak- 
ing, but they have wonderfully stimu- 
lated the enterprise that has created so 
many flourishing villages that ten years 
ago had never been heard of. Vineland, 
the fairest and most flourishing village 
in the country, as well as the largest, is 
only about fifteen years old. Its popula- 
tion is six thousand. Forbidding-looking 
swamps, giving rise to swarming myriads 
of mosquitoes and to malaria through 
their dank, decaying vegetation, have 
been converted into flourishing cran- 
berry -meadows, and the dry land into 
fine vineyards and fruit-orchards sur- 
rounding homes of every grade of ele- 
gance, from the simple vine - covered 
cottage to the costly villa with carefully- 
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kept evergreen hedges enclosing exqui- 
site lawns, statues, fountains and rare 
flowers. The extent of these hedges is 
estimated at seventy-five miles. 

But this prosperous reclamation of the 
waste lands of South Jersey has already 
received a check from an insidious but 
terrible enemy, destined to undo the la- 
bor of years unless promptly and wise- 
ly attacked. This enemy is drought, 
traceable directly to the destruction of 
the forests. Formerly, glass-manufac- 
turing companies established themselves 
in well-wooded regions, used the forests 
for their furnaces, and when these were 
exhausted migrated to new places to 
repeat the work of devastation. Then 
the settlers “cleared up”’ the land ex- 
tensively, and since the railroads have 
been built the burning of the woods 
along their routes by cinders from the 
locomotives has been terribly frequent, 
and often extensive. A conductor on 
the Camden and Atlantic stated last 
year that he had counted fifteen for- 
est-fires during one trip from Camden 
to the sea. 

Yet nothing is done to prevent these 
ever-recurring calamities. The citizens 
complain, mourn over the destruction, 
grumble at the railroads, and thank God 
when the fires are at a safe distance from 
their own homes. When personally 
threatened, they turn out, men, women 
and children, aided by terror-stricken 
and sympathizing neighbors, and “fight 
the fire’’ by felling trees and clearing 
away the inflammable matter in the path 
of the fire. Sometimes a whole neighbor- 
hood will struggle for days together with- 
out respite as only the desperate can. 
Many of these fires, it is said, are due to 
the wilful mischief of boys and others. 
Hundreds of acres are destroyed every 
year. Along the Camden and Atlantic 
almost every tract of woodland has been 
burned over once or more. 

The effect of the decrease of the rain- 
fall in South Jersey is already serious. 
The water-supply in Vineland, Ham- 
monton and other places is constantly 
lowering: all the wells except those that 
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were dug very dcep at first have had to 
be lowered at least two feet. 

The most practical step at present to- 
ward arresting the destruction of wood- 
lands is no doubt the organization of 
forest- protecting and planting societies 
like those in Germany, which have now 
so far secured the aid of the Icgislative 
power that no landowner can cut down 
one of his own forest trees without the 
consent of the authorities. This seems 
like tyranny, but it is really that wisdom 
which recognizes the good of the whole 
community as paramount to any private 
consideration, M. H. 


THE SAFFAH COBBLESTONES. 


Le Devoir gives some interesting in- 
formation about the wonderful stones 
of Saffah, now on exhibition in the Asia 
Minor department of the Museum of the 
Louvre. This department has lately been 
reopened to the public, after being closed 
six months for internal improvements. 
Visitors pass before the cases contain- 
ing these ordinary-looking cobblestones, 
and wonder why they should be there in- 
stead of in the street, where they seem 
to belong. But these ordinary -looking 
stones are, in the eyes of scholars, among 
the most precious objects of history: they 
are covered with writings in some un- 
known, and even unheard-of, tongue. 
Some of the writing is fine, some coarse: 
sometimes the lines are straight, from 
right to left, and sometimes they wind 
about, like the trail of a serpent, in ev- 
ery direction. Saffah isa desert plain in 
Syria extending east from the lakes of 
Damascus, and a part of it is covered 
with these curious stones. Antiquaries 
like Renan, Ganneau, De Vogué, Wad- 
dington and Pierret are sorely puzzled 
over the writing on them, for the cha- 
racter resembles none that has yet been 
deciphered. They will not, however, 
abandon the task, for antiquaries are 
Patience personified; and we shall one 
day know the history, language, man- 
ners and customs of a race whose very 
existence up to the present time has not 
even been suspected. M. H. 
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The Atlantic Islands as Resorts of Ilealth 
and Dleasure. By S. G. W. Benjamin. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Invalids and pleasure-seekers have here a 

guidebook to the summer and winter resorts 

of the North Atlantic, from the desolate rocks 
called the Magdalen Islands in the Gulf of 

St. Lawrence to the ever-bland Madeira and 

the over-bright Bahamas. The varied com- 

pany of the isles embraces even Wight, where 

Cockney consumptives go to get out of the 

mist, and the Norman group consecrated to 

cream and Victor Ilugo. ‘The author’s good 
descriptive powers are assisted by a number 
of drawings, many of which are finely done 
and well discriminate the local character 
of the different places, latitudes and circum- 
stances of life. He does not appear to be 
much of a valetudinarian himself, or he would 
hardly have been able to venture on and re- 
port for our benefit so wide a range of travel 
and experience; but his preference obviously 
is for the island most thoroughly tempered to 
the needs of an enfeebled constitution, and 
which welcomes most wooingly those whose 
first craving is to keep alive—Madeira. Such 
of us as associate their earliest recollections 
of the name with the annual cask of wine 
will read with interest that though the wine, 
thanks to the oidium or some malady of that 
sort, is a thing of the past, the spot retains 
many other charms ample to justify a trip 
to its shores by a more roundabout way than 
the slow and direct or costly and circuitous 
routes laid down by Mr. Benjamin. Tene- 
riffe ranks close to Madeira, and the Valley 
of Orotava, scooped out of the flank of the 
famous peak, 1s recommended as simply 
perfection for sufferers from pulmonary 
complaints, rheumatism or neuralgia,’ and 
beneficial even in’ Bright’s disease. The 
thermometer in this happy valley stops at 
fifty-eight degrees in winter, and averages 
from sixty-cight to seventy-two degrees in 
summer. Should you find this temperature 
too inclement, you can descend to the port 
at its mouth and Juxuriate in a range of six- 
ty-four to cighty degrees. Where we write 
the figure at this moment Is ninety degrees 
in the shade, and those semi-tropical out- 
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posts of the anciently-known world seem 
arctic. 

Bermuda, New York's onion- and potato- 
garden, is presented to us in a less fasci- 
nating light, owing possibly, in part, to the 
fact that Mr. B. does not like onions, and 
was nearly stifled on his return by the odor 
of that nutritious esculent under battened 
hatchways. But he sees a great deal to 
delight sound travellers, and objects main- 
ly in behalf of the sick to the climate, 
which is only a modification of that of the 
continent, with an extra tempest or two 
thrown in. In protesting against the anti- 
quated mode of landing maintained by Ber- 
mudan conservatism, he thinks a more mod- 
ern, rational and convenient plan would be 
hooted down by the wharf-mob in the spirit 
of “ Demetrius the coppersmith.”” We be- 
lieve the Ephesian was a maker of silver 
images, though Alexander may have been 
actuated by a like motive in opposing Paul's 
proceedings as not good for trade. 

Speaking of landing-places, that of Colum- 
bus is transferred, in a notable note on the 
Bahamas, from Cat Island to Watling's Isl- 
and, The former has no lake, as the latter 
has; and Columbus insists on a lake. He 
also went in one day with oars around the 
north end—a feat impossible in one case and 
easy in the other. Watling, for this and oth- 
er reasons dwelt on by English surveyors, 1s 
on the new maps rebaptized San Salvador, in 
rectification of euphony not less than of his- 
toric truth. If now equally successful inquiry 
could be brought to bear on the identity of the 
Discoverer’s bones, claimed alike by Hayti 
and Cuba, it would be an additional com- 
fort to the lovers of fact. 

Stcam-service Is steadily growing more fre- 
quent, regular and expeditious, and the next 
generation of Americans will doubtless pack 
their portmanteaus as lightly for the Canaries, 
the Loffodens and the Galapagos as that now 
in being does for Appledore or Mount Des- 
ert. lor individual health, relaxation or en- 
joyment, not more than for the general in- 
vigoration and well-being of the race, we 
need to be on easier terms with the sea. The 
old maritime spirit, so striking to the eyes of 
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Burke, seems to have died out from among 
us. If we are to have a brilliant and assured 
future, we must not look for it wholly to 
the land. It may not rise sheer, Britain- and 
Aphrodite-like, from the breast of ocean, but 
it must yet rest partly upon that most solid 
of supports, the ever-shifting wave. 


The Principles of Light and Color. By Ed- 
win D. Babbitt. New York: Babbitt & Co. 
Were we to open this book about the mid- 

dle we should be disposed to set it down, on 

the strength of its latter half, as a contribu- 
tion to the literature of the Pleasantonian (or 
blue-glass) school of natural philosophy. This 
impression would be humored by the bluish 
tint of the paper upon which it is printed. 

But an inspection of the entire work would 

show that it is something more comprehen- 

sive and ambitious, not to say more interest- 

ing and suggestive. It is the product of a 

bold and original, if not exactly close and 

systematic, thinker—one who, with a longer 
and severer experimental training in the fields 
he has chosen for exploration, would com- 
mand the respectful attention of leading sci- 
entific men. Ife begins with the reflection 
that, ‘in spite of the wonderful achievements 
of experimental scientists, no definite concep- 
tions of atomic machinery, or the fundament- 
al processes of thermal, electric, chemical, 
physiological or psychological action, have 
been attained.” IIe proposes to remedy this 
failure, and to carry the natural sciences to 
their “basic principles.’ IIe proceeds to 
speculate with great ingenuity on the nature 
of Jight, the form, relations and movements 
of atoms, the action of electricity upon them, 
the constitution of the atmosphere, mode of 
creation of the solar system, and the sa“ionale 
of chemical affinity. Irom these lofty regions 
he stoops to his conclusion in the new science 
of “chromo-therapeutics.”” Ile undertakes 
to define and explain the alleged effects upon 
mind, soul and body of all the colors of the 
spectrum. Among these colors he assigns 
the place of honor to blue, that tint emanat- 
ing from the frontal portion of the brain in 
rays visible to certain finely-organized indi- 
viduals, and being associated with the high- 
est intellectual faculties. Red belongs to the 
opposite pole of the cerebral sphere, and holds 
special relations with the grosser part of man’s 
abstract nature. In this mysterious region of 
inquiry he joins hands with some question- 
able allies, such as the Spiritualists, the phre- 
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nologists and the mesmerizers. The power 
of the clairvoyants he does not doubt. In- 
deed, he claims to have used it himself, and 
to have fattened on it, his present weight of 
one hundred and eighty pounds having been 
attained, he tells us, together with perfect 
health, by the judicious employment of ‘these 
subtler agencies.’”? One is tempted to ask, in 
view of such a result, why waste time on the 
color-cure when the mesmeric system succeeds 
so admirably ? 

Should we demur to these eccentricities 
of an enthusiastic savant, he would perhaps 
point us to similar excesses in some of the 
acknowledged lights of intellectual progress, 
and cite as a recent instance of the madness 
of too much learning the ascription, by the 
brilliant yet matter-of-fact and practical 
Tyndall, of almighty ‘ potency” to matter. 
Of course we should reply that Tyndall was 
a sincere and earnest student, and not a char-. 
latan or a fanatic; whereto our author might 
respond, and respond justly, in sharp dis- 
claimer of the latter brace of characters. He 
seems to be sincere: he can read and think, 
and does both, as the first part of his book, 
and much of the rest of it, show. Ife would 
have escaped the imputation we have sug- 
gested as not unapt to be cast upon him, se- 
cured a full hearing in a more respectable 
quarter, and gained higher aid in the devel- 
opment of his ideas, had he been less hasty 
in forming and stating some of his ultimate 
conclusions and the practical application of 
them. Many very able men who have pre- 
ceded him in scientific labor, and who do 
not believe that “the bowels will be aroused 
into animation”? by the exhibition of “a small 
strip of yellow glass three inches in depth, 
bordered by its affinitive violet,” to the um- 
Lilical region, or that “ Major Buckley de- 
veloped one hundred and forty-cight persons 
so that they could read sentences shut up in 
boxes or nuts,” would listen attentively to 
what he has to say on the anatomy of an 
atom, metachronism and ‘chromatic attrac- 
tion.” 


Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam. 
By Mrs. Brassey. New York: Ilenry 
Holt & Co. 

Some of the best books of travel we have 
had lately have been written by women. 
Their way of looking at new things, even 
if superficial—which is not by any means 
always a safe assumption—is pleasant and 
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refreshing after the more sober, philosophic 
and blue-booky style of comment we are ac- 
customed to be favored with by observers of 
the other sex. Many valuable trivialities are 
lost by the effort to go deeper than the sur- 
face. The phases of life, manners and sce- 
nery which strike one in a rapid tour are 
perhaps most instructive, and certainly most 
entertaining, when reproduced just as they 
appear. The light female touch, which re- 
volts at figures and documents, is well suited 
to that work, if work it can be called. The 
male traveller, we know, does much of his 
research when he gets home, keeping up, 
however, with a view to that end, a solemn- 
ly didactic frame of mind all the time he is 
abroad. IIe is thus apt to give us less of 
what he sees than of what he thinks—an 
error into which a woman is less prone to 
fall. She is less critical, less ashamed of 
-being startled and pleased, and more frank 
and naive in her confession of it. She re- 
sembles in this respect the delightful voy- 
agers of the Middle Ages—the Polos, Batu- 
tas and Mandevilles—who were too much 
occupied with the novelty of everything they 
saw to bore us with their opinions, and who 
were untrammelled by the slightest idea of 
publishing a résumé of political, religious or 
economic conclusions when they got home. 
What an infinitesimal proportion of us un- 
derstand even our own country! Why, then, 
obscure and flatten our impressions of foreign 
lands by supposing, and preparing to make 
others believe, that we can understand them 
after a cursory study of a few weeks or 
months ? 

Mrs. Brassey is not a literary woman. She 
has no “ mission,”’ and makes no pretensions 
to culture. She simply chronicles a tour made 
in her husband’s yacht, accompanied by two 
or three young children and as many friends. 
But she has good sense, good temper and 
character, and what she writes fully justifies 
her husband's prefatory statement, that “the 
voyage would not have been undertaken, and 
assuredly it would never have been com- 
pleted, without the impulse derived from 
her perseverance and determination.” Un- 
prepared by special study, and quite devoid 
of science, she yet notes well, and interests 
us in, the animals, plants, human occupants 
and natural phenomena generally of the coun- 
tries visited. And without any command of 
affectation of imagery or fine language she Is 
very graphic in her descriptions of sea and 
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shore. Her account of a visit to the great 
Ifawaian volcano is one of the best we have 
ever read, being simple, terse and vivid, with- 
out the overloading with detail that spoils so 
many of the pen-pictures of the day. 

The trip was made in eleven months of 
1876-77. The route Jay from Chatham to 
Madeira, Rio, the river Plate, Valparaiso 
(through the Straits of Magellan), the So- 
ciety and Sandwich Islands, Yokohama, 
Ilong- Kong, Singapore, Ceylon, Aden, 
Alexandria, Malta, and so on back to Eng- 
land. It thus threaded a large part of the 
tropical world, and we are led to perceive 
a greater variety in tropical life and scenery 
than we are in the habit of realizing. The 
rapidity of movement facilitated this, as it 
brought the different points more closely to- 
gether, and made what there was of contrast 
more striking. Not that the movements of 
the party were uniformly hurried either, for 
weeks were spent in Rio, the Pampas, Chili 
and Japan, and sufficient stoppages made at 
many other places. The slow passage through 
the stormy Straits makes us acquainted with 
the savages of the Land of Fire and their 
picturesque country, decidedly more damp 
than fiery. Japan was reached in the season 
of ice and snow, and the author, wrapped in 
furs and ulsters, was puzzled by the native 
contempt of the thermometer as shown in 
their wooden-walled houses with paper par- 
titions and the popular passion for the light- 
est possible raiment. We join in her amaze- 
ment at the proceedings, on a frosty morning, 
of the propellers of her jer?s4a—or, as it is 
punningly termed, pe//-man-car—who, com- 
pelled by law to wear their clothes in town, de- 
liberately stopped when they struck the coun- 
try and divested themselves of almost the last 
stitch—a performance paralleled in the oppo- 
site hemisphere by a party of Fuegians, man, 
wife and son, who came off ina canoe to trade, 
and stripped themselves utterly of their one 
garment of fine sea-otter skins in exchange 
for beads and tobacco. The author seems to 
have armed herself against surprises of this 
and all other kinds, and to have sect out pre- 
pared to accept outlandish ways as they came, 
and look on the bright and reasonable side 
of everything. She manifests no national 
prejudice, whether against savage or civil- 
ized people, and commends frankly Amer- 
ican carriages, railways, tramways, calicoes 
and canned fruits wherever she meets them; 
and that is, for one or another item of the 
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list, nearly everywhere. Our manufacturers 
will read with interest the compliments re- 
corded as paid by their customers, actual 
and possible, in the Pacific and Indian Oceans 
to the superior merit of their fabrics as com- 
pared with those of Manchester. 

Altogether, should Mrs. Brassey’s yacht be 
ready for another circumnavigation before 
ours, we do not know that we should refuse 
the offer of a spare berth. 


Art-Education. A Lecture by General Wil- 
liam Birney. Delivered February 6, 1878, 
before the Washington Art-Club. Wash- 
ington: Art-Club. 


This brochure is mainly a sketch of the 
consequences to industrial art of the Eng- 
lish Exhibition of 1851, or a consideration 
of the fruits of the South Kensington Art- 
School. The humiliation of England in 
that Exhibition is well known, and the way 
in which she profited by the bitter lesson is 
full of instruction to this country. Thought- 
ful Americans, whether directly concerned in 
the welfare of laboring men or not, remem- 
ber uneasily the troubles of last year, listen 
with compassion to whatever sounds of dis- 
tress come from the assemblies of those who 
call themselves “ workingmen,” and look 
with anxiety for evidence of returning pros- 
perity and contentment. All Americans worth 
mentioning are workers and are in sympathy 
with labor. If any “workingmen”’ think 
that there is a Jarge or powerful class in this 
country opposed to the interests of labor, they 
should at once dismiss the notion, and look 
further for the cause of their troubles. Con. 
siderate people see that the “ workingmen”’ 
should take a wider view of their situation 
than most of them seem to do; that they 
should look above and beyond the ranks of 
partisans for the light they need; that they 
should listen to those who will discuss their 
problem with the coolness, the disinterested- 
ness, the unhesitating honesty which charac- 
terize the leading scientists of the day in other 
fields of inquiry. Such are the speakers and 
writers they should invite to their assistance. 
Instead of wasting their breath in expres- 
sions of self-admiration, in threadbare plati- 
tudes about the nobility and rights of labor, 
in appeals to the omnipresent politician, in 
complaints against labor-saving machinery, 
in talk about the Fight-Hour law, it would 
be more encouraging if they would try to 
supplant foreign workmen by simply excel- 
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ling them in workmanship, and try to find 
employment by the creation of new indus- 
tries. Higher education in industrial art is 
the stepping-stone to this. 

As the depression is the result of a com- 
bination of causes, it is not probable that a 
panacea exists. Complete restoration will 
come from several remedies, each having 
its due effect in its own time and place. ‘But 
perhaps the most potent of all, one indispen- 
sable to thorough and lasting prosperity, is 
thus revealed by General Birney: 

«Although the United States has not hith- 
erto directed her attention to art, her man- 
ifest destiny is to do so. The necessity of 
events will compel it. We have entered upon 
a long peace, in which we shall have to com- 
pete with civilized nations for the supply of 
the markets of the world. A population of 
forty millions cannot exist In comfort when 
they sell to the world nothing but agricul- 
tural implements, sewing - machines, revol- 
vers, Clocks, corn, cheese and cheap cottons, 
and buy everything else from it. The end 
of that course must be national ruin. 

“Tor self-preservation, we must manufac- 
ture: we must have skilled labor. The rapid 
increase of scientific knowledge makes art a 
necessity. As science throws men out of 
employ, art must provide employment. The 
scientist and artist must walk hand in hand. 
The invention of labor-saving machinery for 
the farmer, enabling one man to do the work 
which formerly required ten, is rapidly dri- 
ving men from the country to the cities. The 
invention of other machinery is rapidly throw- 
ing large numbers of workmen out of employ. 
Political causes are adding to this evil. How 
to put the unemployed millions to work is the 
problem of the day. The salvation of the 
country depends upon its solution. The na- 
tion stands before each public man demand- 
ing that he shall read the riddle or be de- 
stroyed. 

“One of the helps toa solution, if not a 
solution, is the introduction of skilled labor. 
It takes but a few men to fashion a ton of 
iron into bars, but a thousand are not too 
many to work it into watch-springs. Tive 
men can make all the coarse pottery used in 
this District: it takes five hundred to make 
its decorated ware and porcelain. Rough 
hand-labor is being superseded by machi- 
nery. But the demand is greater than ever 
before for skilled labor, both to manage the 
machinery and to take the product where 
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machinery has left it and fashion it into 
value by the art of the decorator. Such a 
workman plies his handiwork at his own 
house, teaching his sons the secrets of his 
trade. He is the necessary coadjutor of the ma- 
chine-owner, and has no need to resort to the 
brutal methods of Molly Maguires and trades- 
unions to get a fair reward for his labor. Let 
demagogues rant about our danger from com- 
petition with the pauper labor of Europe! 
We never were, and never will be, injured 
by that. What we should fear is the skill- 
ed labor of well-paid, cultured and educated 
artisans.”’ 

The French, who won so easy a victory 
over the English in 1851 in the manufac- 
ture of whatever directly augments the Jux- 
ury and elegance of life, now fear that Eng- 
land will overcome France on her own 
ground, An able Parisian, criticising the 
Exhibition of 1878, and acknowledging the 
facts it reveals, asks the French government 
to send, at the public expense, a hundred work- 
men every year to Great Britain as a means 
of keeping French artisans abreast of British 
and holding their own in the markets. Ours 
is nota paternal government. If it should 
send a hundred men to England, half of 
them might be political bummers, whose 
chief study would be, not how to learn to work 
for the benefit of their countrymen, but how 
to live without work. The American peo- 
ple are as individuals supposed to take care 
of their own business. Do our trades-unions 
and Jabor-clubs and workingmen’s associa- 
tions send a hundred picked men abroad 
every year for study and practice? Are they 
too conceited or ignorant to realize what most 
concerns them? ‘Thousands of foreign sub- 
jects are carning money from us, while 
thousands of our countrymen are suffering. 
This is not the fault of those foreign work- 
men, nor of the American purchasers of their 
artistic work, nor of our government. It is 
in a great degree because Americans have 
not the skill and taste to take up material 
where machinery leaves it, and lay it down 
beautified by the touch of real art. An ‘ap- 
peal to the ballot-box,” the sovereign rem- 
edy of a true American for every ill; the 
enactment that two and two shall make five, 
which is about what the Fight-Tfour law 
amounts to; the declaration by statute that 
so much of one metal shall equal so much of 
another metal,—has there not been enough 
of this? Would not a few hundred well- 
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educated emissaries of our trades-unions and 
labor associations kept in the technical schools 
and workshops abroad be of rather more val- 
ue? “Tow many of the graduates of the 
South Kensington Art-School, and artisans 
whose ability is traceable to it, might have 
been induced to try here the fine work which 
now, in England, is making the French trem- 
ble for their laurels, by a judicious use of the 
money which public halls, meetings, brass 
bands, processions, delegations, disturb- 
ances, transparencies, lobbyists, blather- 
skites and strikes have cost the ‘ working- 
men’ of America?” 
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OBLIQUE GABLES IN WARWICK. 


HE history of England is written in 
living characters in the provincial 
towns of the kingdom; and itis this which 
gives such interest to places which have 
been surpassed commercially by great 
manufacturing centres and overshadow- 
ed socially by the attractions of London. 
The local nobility once held state little 
less than royal in houses whose beautiful 
architecture now masks a hotel, a livery- 
stable, a girls’ school, a lawyer’s office 
or a workingmen’'s club, and there are 
places where almost every cottage, every 


wooden balcony or overhanging oriel, 
suggests something romantic andantique. 
Even if no positive association is connect- 
ed with one of these humbler specimens 
of English domestic architecture, you can 
fall back on the traditional home of love 
and poetry, the recollections of idyls and 
pastorals daily acted out by unconscious 
illustrators of the poets from one genera- 
tion to another. Modern life engrafted 
on these old towns and villages seems 
prosaic and unattractive, though practi- 
cally it is that which first strikes the eye. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1878, by J. B. Lipprncotr & Co., in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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New fronts mask old buildings, as new 
manners do old virtues; and if we come 
to the frame and adjuncts of daily life, 
we must confess that nineteenth-century 
trivialities are intrinsically no worse than 
medizeval trivialities. 

There are in Warwick more modern 
houses and smart shops than ancient 
gabled and half-timbered houses, but 
the relics of the past are still striking: 
witness the ancient porch of the good 
old ‘‘Malt-Shovel,” with its bow-win- 
dow, in which the Dudley retainers oft- 
en caroused, and the oblique gables in 
one of the side streets, which Rimmer, 
a minute observer of English domestic 
architecture, thus describes: “An acute- 
angled street may be made to contain 
rectangular rooms on an upper story. 
... Draw an acute angle—say some- 
thing a little less than a right angle— 
and cut it into compartments; or, if pre- 
ferred, an obtuse angle, and cut this into 
compartments also.’ Now, the roadway 
may be so prescribed as to prevent right 
angles from being made on the base- 
ment, but the complementary angles 
are ingeniously made out by allowing 
the joists to be of extra length, and cut- 
ting the ends off when they come to the 
square. The effect is extremely pictu- 
resque, and I cannot remember seeing 
this peculiar piece of construction else- 
where.”’ 

At the western end of High street stands 
Leicester's Hospital, which was originally 
a hall belonging to two guilds, but, com- 
ing into possession of the Dudleys, was 
converted into a hospital by Elizabeth's 
favorite in 1571. The “master’’ was to 
belong to the Established Church, and 
the ‘brethren ’’ were to be retainers of 
the earl of Leicester and his heirs, pref- 
erence being given to those who had 
served and been disabled in the wars, 
The act of incorporation gives a list of 
neighboring towns and villages, and spe- 
cifies that queen's soldiers from these, in 
rotation, are to have the next presenta- 
tions. There is a common kitchen, with 
a cook and porter, and each brother re- 
ceives some eighty pounds per annum, 
besides the privileges of the house. Far- 
ly in this century the number of inmates 
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was increased to twenty-two, unlike many 
such institutions, whose funded property 
accumulated without the original number 
of patients or the amount of their pen- 
sions being correspondingly increased. 
The hospital-men still wear the old uni- 
form—a gown of blue cloth, with the sil- 
ver badge of the Dudleys, the bear and 
ragged staff. The chapel has been re- 
stored in nearly the old form, and stretches 
over the pathway, with a promenade at 
the top of the flight of steps round it, and 
the black-and-white (or half-timbered) 
building that forms the hospital encloses 
a spacious open quadrangle in the style 
common to hostelries. The carvings are 
very fine and varied, and add greatly to 
the beauty of the galleries and covered 
stair. The monastic charities founded 
by men of the old religion are now in 
the hands of the corporation for distri- 
bution among the poor of the town, and 
besides the old grammar-school founded 
by Henry VIII., with a yearly exhibition 
to each of the universities, and open to 
all boys, rich and poor, of the town, there 
are five other public schools and forty 
almshouses. The old generous, helpful 
spirit survives, in spite of new economic 
theories, in these English country towns, 
and landlords and merchants have not 
yet given up the old-fashioned belief that 
where they make their money they are 
bound to spend it to the best advantage 
of their poorer and less fortunate neigh- 
bors. Many local magnates, however, 
have departed from this rule. Country 
gentlemen no longer have houses in the 
county-town, but flock to London for the 
purposes of social and fashionable life. 
They have decidedly lost in dignity by 
this rush to the capital, and it is doubt- 
ful how far they have gained in pleasure, 
though the few whose means still com- 
pel them to stay at home, or only go to 
town once or twice in a lifetime for a 
court presentation, would gladly take 
the risk for the sake of the experiment. 
The feeling which made the Rohans 
adopt as a motto, “ Roy ne puis—Prince 
ne veux—Rohan Je suis,”’ is one which 
is theoretically strong among the coun- 
try squires of England, the possessors of 
the bluest blood and longest deeds of 
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hereditary lands; but the snobbishness 
of the nineteenth century is practically 
apt to taint the younger branches when 
they read of garden-par- 
ties given by the royal 
princes or balls where 
duchesses and cabinet 
ministers are as plentiful 
as blackberries. Their 
creat-grandmothers, it is 
true, were sometimes 
troubled with the same 
longings, for among the 
many proclamations 
against the residence in 
London of country gen- 
tlemen in unofficial po- 
sitions is one of James L., 
noticing ‘‘those swarms 
of gentry, who, through 
the instigation of their 
wives, do neglect their 
country hospitality and 
cumber the city, a gen- 
eral nuisance to the king- 
dom;”’ and the royal 
Solomon elsewhere ob- 
serves that “gentlemen 
resident on their estates 
are like ships in port— 
their value and magni- 
tude are felt and acknow- 
ledged; but whenata dis- 
tance, as their size seem- 
eth insignificant, so their worth and im- 
portance are not duly estimated.’ There 
is a weak point in this simile, however; 
so, to cover it with a better and more un- 
pretentious argument, I will quote a few 
lines from an old poem of Sir Richard 
Fanshawe on the subject of one of these 
proclamations: 


Nor let the gentry grudge to go 
Into those places whence they grew, 
But think them blest they may do so. 
Who would pursue 
The smoky glories of the town 
That may go till his native earth, 
And by the shining fire sit down 


On his own hearth? 
a *£ + » a 


Believe me, ladies, you will find 
In that sweet life more solid joys, 
More true contentment to the mind, 
Than all town toys. 


The solemn county balls, to which ac- 
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cess was as difficult as it is now to a 
court festivity, have dwindled to public 
affairs with paid subscriptions, yet even 
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PORCH WITH LBOW-WINDOW UNDER, OUTSIDE WARWICK GATES. 


in their changed conditions they are 
somewhat of an event in the winter life 
of a neighborhood. Everybody has the 
entrée who can command the price of a 
ticket, though, as a rule, different classes 
form coteries and dance among them- 
selves. The country-houses for ten or 
twelve miles around contribute their 
Christmas and New Year guests, often 
a large party in two or three carriages. 
Political popularity is not lost sight of, 
and civilities to the wives and daughters 
of the tradesmen and voters often secure 
more support in the next election than 
strict principle warrants; but though the 
men thus mingle with the majority of the 
dancers, it is seldom the ladies leave the 
upper end of the hall, where the local 
aristocracy holds a sort of court. In 
places where there is a garrison the 
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military are a great reinforcement to the 
body of dancers and flirts. 
proper of a county-town is mostly cut up 
into a small clique of clerical and profes- 
sional men, with a few spinsters of gentle 
eccentricity and limited means, the sis- 
ters and aunts of country gentlemen, and 
a larger body of well-to-do tradesmen 
and their families, including the minis- 
ters of the dissenting chapels and their 
families. One of the latter may be pos- 
sibly a preacher of local renown, and 
one of the Anglican clergy will almost 
invariably be an antiquary of real merit. 
The mayor and corporation belong, as a 
rule, to the larger set, but the lawyers 
and doctors hold a neutral position and 
are welcomed everywhere, partly for the 
sake of-gossip, partly for their own in- 
dividual merits. Warwick has the ad- 
ditional advantage over many kindred 
places of the near neighborhood of Leam- 
ington, a fashionable watering-place two 
miles and a half distant, one of the mush- 
rooms of this century, but in a practical 
point of view one of the brightest and 
most attractive places in England. At 
present it far surpasses Warwick in busi- 
ness and bustle, and possesses all the ad- 
juncts of a health-resort, frequented all 
the year round, and inhabited by hun- 
dreds of resident invalids for the sake of 
the excellent medical staff collected there. 
One of its famous physicians was often 
sent for, instead of a London doctor, to 
the great houses within a radius of forty 
or fifty miles. The assembly-rooms, ho- 
tels, baths, gardens, bridges and shops 
of Leamington vie with those of the con- 
tinental spas, and the display of dress 
and the etiquette of society are in won- 
derful contrast to the state of the quiet 
village fifty years ago. But it is pleas- 
ant to know that the new town has al- 
ready an endowed hospital, founded by 
Dr. Warneford and called by his name, 
where the poor have gratuitous baths and 
the best medical advice. Not content 
with being a centre in its own way, Leam- 
ington has improved its prospects by set- 
ting up as a rival to Melton Mowbray in 
Leicestershire, known as the “hunting 
metropolis.’’ Three packs of hounds are 


hunted regularly during the season with- 
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in easy distance of the town, which has 
also annual steeplechases and a hunting 
club; and this sporting element serves to 
redeem Leamington from the character of 
masked melancholy which often strikes a 
tourist in visiting a regular health-resort. 

In natural beauty Warwickshire is sur- 
passed by other counties, but few can 
boast of architectural features equally 
striking—such magnificent historical me- 
morials as Kenilworth and Warwick cas- 
tles, and the humbler beauties to be found 
in the houses of Stratford-on-Avon, Poles- 
worth and Meriden. The last is remark- 
able—as are, indeed, all the villages of 
Warwickshire—for its picturesque beau- 
ty, and above all for the position of its 
churchyard, whence lovely views are ob- 
tained of the country around. Of Poles- 
worth, Dugdale remarks, that, “for An- 
tiquitie and venerable esteem it needs 
not to give Precedence to any in the 
Countie."’ ‘There is a charming im- 
pression of age and quiet dignity in its 
remains of old walls, its remains of old 
trees, its church and its open common,” 
says Dean Howson. Close to the vil- 
lage, on a hill commanding a view of it, 
stands Pooley Hall, whose owner in old 
days obtained a license from Pope Ur- 
ban VI. to build a chapel on his own 
land, ‘“‘by Reason of the Floods at some 
time, especially in Winter, which hinder- 
ed his Accesse to the Mother-Church.” 
In the garden of this hall, a modest coun- 
try-house, a type of the ordinary run of 
English homes, stands a chapel—not the 
original one, but built on its site—and 
from it one has a view of the level ground, 
the village and the river, evidently still 
liable to floods. The part of the county 
that joins Gloucestershire is rich in ap- 
ple-orchards, which I remember one year 
in the blossoming-time, while the early 
grass, already green and wavy, fringed 
the foot of the trees, and by the road as 
we passed we looked through hedges and 
over low walls into gardens full of cro- 
cuses, snowdrops, narcissuses, early pan- 
sies and daffodils, for spring gardens have 
become rather a mania in England with- 
in ten or twelve years. Here and there 
older fragments of wall lined the road, 
and over one of these, from a height of 
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eight feet or so, dropped a curtain of 
glossy, pointed leaves, making a back- 
ground for the star-shaped yellow blos- 
soms, nearly as large as passion- flow- 
ers, of the St. John’s-wort, with their for- 
est of stamens standing out like golden 
threads from the 
heart of the blos- 
som. At the rec- 
tory of the village 
in question was a 
very clever man, 
an unusual speci- 
men of a clergv- 
man, a thorough 
man of the world 
and a born actor. 
His father and 
brother had been 
famous on the 
stage, and he him- 
self struck one as 
having certainly 
missed his call- 
ing, though in his 
appearance and 
manner he was as 
free as possible 
from that discon- 
tented uneasiness 
with which an un- 
derbred person 
alone carries a 
burden. His du- 
ties were punctu- 
ally fulfilled and 
his parish-work 
always in order, 
yet he went out a 
good deal and stayed at large houses, 
where he was much in request for his 
marvellous powers of telling stories. 
This he did systematically, having a 
notebook to help his memory as to 
what anecdotes he had told and to 
whom, so that he never repeated him- 
self to the same audience. Besides sto- 
ries which he told dramatically, and with 
a professional air that made it evident 
that to seem inattentive would be an of- 
fence, he had theories which he would 
bring out in a startling way, supporting 
them by quotations apparently very 
learned, and practically, for the sort of 
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audience he had, irrefutable: one was 
on the subject of the ark, which he aver- 
red to be still buried in the eternal snows 
of Mount Ararat, and discoverable by 
any one with will and money to bring 
it to light. As to the question of which 
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LORD LEICESTER’S HOSPITAL, WARWICK. 


of the disputed peaks was the Ararat of 
the Bible he said nothing. This bril- 
liant man had a passion for roses and 
gardening in general, and his rectory 
garden was a wonder even among cler- 
ical gardens, which, as a rule, are the 
most delightful and homelike of all 
English gardens. 

One of Warwickshire’s oldest towns 
and best- preserved specimens of me- 
dizval architecture is Coventry, famous 
for its legend of Lady Godiva, still com- 
memorated by an annual procession dur- 
ing the great Show Fair, held the first Fri- 
day after Trinity Sunday and continued 
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for eight days. From Warwick to Cov- 
entry is a drive of ten miles, past many 
villages whose windows and chimneys 
form as many temptations to stop and 
linger, but Coventry itself is so rich in 
these peculiarities that a walk through 
its streets is a reward for one’s hurry 
on the road. One would suppose, ac- 
cording to the saying of a ready-witted 
lady, that the town must be by this time 
full of a large and interesting society, 


“ wera 
ag pet 


COVENTRY GATEWAY. 


since so many people have been at va- 
rious times “sent to Coventry.’ The 
origin of the saying, as an equivalent 
for being tabooed (itself a term of sav- 
age origin and later date), is reported 
to be the deserved unpopularity of the 
military there about a century ago, when 
no respectable woman dared to be seen 
in the streets with a soldier. This led to 
the place being considered by regiments 
as an undesirable post, since they were 
shunned by the decent part of the town's- 
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people, and to be “sent to Coventry ”’ 
became, in consequence, a synonym for 
being ‘“‘cut.’’ There are, however, other 
interpretations of the saying, and, though 
this sounds plausible, it may be incorrect. 
The heart of the town, once the strong- 
hold of the ““Red Rose,” is still very an- 
cient, picturesque and sombre-looking 

though the suburbs have been widened, 
‘“improved”’ and modernized to suit pres- 
ent requirements. The Coventry of our 
day depends for its prosperity on 
its silk and ribbon trade, neces- 
sitating all the appliances of 
looms, furnaces and dye-houses, 
which give employment to a pop- 
ulation reaching nearly forty thou- 
sand. The continuance of pros- 
perous trade in most of the an- 
cient English boroughs is a very 
interesting feature in their histo- 
ry; and though no doubt the pic- 
turesqueness of towns is increased 
or preserved by their falling into 
the Pompeii stage and dwindling 
into loneliness or decay, one can- 
not wish such to be their fate. 
Few English towns that have 
been of any importance centu- 
ries ago have gone back, though 
some have stood still; and if 
they have lost their social pres- 
tige, the spirit of the times has 
gradually made the loss of less 
consequence in proportion as the 
importance of trade and manu- 
factures has increased. The nb- 
bon trade is indeed a new one, 
hardly two centuries old, but 
Coventry was the centre of the old 
national woollen industry long be- 
fore. Twenty years ago, the silk 
trade having languished, the queen re- 
vived the fashion of broad ribbons, and 
Coventry wares became for a while the 
rage, just as Honiton lace and Norwich 
silk shawls did at other times, chiefly 
through the same example of court pat- 
ronage of nativeindustries. St. Michael's, 
Trinity and Christ churches furnish the 
three noted spires, the first one of the 
highest and most beautiful in England, 
and the third the remains of a Gray Fri- 
ars’ convent, to which a new church has 
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been attached. Of the ancient cathedral 
(Lichfield and Coventry conjointly form- 
ed one see) only a few ruins remain, and 
the same is the case with the old walls 
with their thirty-two towers and twelve 
gates. The old hospitals and schools 
have fared better—witness Bond’s Hos- 
pital at Bablake (once an ad- 
jacent hamlet, but now with- 
in the city limits), commonly 
called Bablake Hospital, 
founded by the mayor of 
Coventry in the latter part 
of Henry VII.’s reign for the 
use of forty-five old men, 
with a revenue of ten hun- 
dredand fifty pounds; Ford’s 
Hospital for thirty-five old 
women, a building so beau- 
tiful in its details that John 
Carter the archeologist de- 
clared that it ‘ought to be 
kept in a case;”’ Hales’ free 
school, where Dugdale, the 
famous antiquary and the 
possessor of Merivale Hall, 
near Warwick, received the 
early part of his education; 
and St. Mary’s Hall, built by 
Henry VI. for the Trinity 
guild on the site of an old hall 
now used as a public hall and 
for town-council meetings. 
The buildings surround a 
courtyard, and are entered by 
an arched gateway from the 
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of a public prosecution against the beat- 
en party of the White Rose: hence its 
name. One of the private houses, at 
the corner of Hertford street, bears on 
its upper part an effigy of the tailor, 
Peeping Tom, who, tradition says, was 
struck dead for impertinently gazing at 
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street; and, says Rimmer, it === 


is hardly possible in all the 

city architecture of England 

to find a more interesting and fine apart- 
ment than the great hall. The private 
buildings in the old part of the town are 
as noticeable in their way as the public 
buildings; and as many owe their origin 
to the tradesmen of Coventry, formerly a 
body well known for its wealth and im- 
portance, they form good indications of 
the taste of the ancient “city fathers.” 
In 1448 this body equipped six hundred 
men, fully armed, for the royal service, 
and in 1459 they were proud to receive 
the Parliamentum Diabolicum which 
Henry VI. called together within shel- 
ter of their walls, and turned to the use 


SPIRE OF ST. MICHAEL’S, COVENTRY. 


Countess Godiva on her memorable ride 
through the town. 

The great variety in the designs of 
windows and chimneys, and the disre- 
gard of regularity or conventionality in 
their placing, are characteristics which 
distinguish old English domestic archi- 
tecture, as also the lavish use of wood- 
carving on the outside as well as the in- 
side of dwellings. No Swiss chalet can 
match the vagaries in wood common to 
the gable balconies of old houses, wheth- 
er private or public: one beautiful in- 
stance occurs, for example, in a butch- 
er’s stall and dwelling, the only one left 
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of a similar row in Hereford. Here, be- 
sides the ordinary devices, all the em- 
blems of a slaughter-house—axes, rings, 
ropes, etc., and bulls’ heads and horns 
—are elaborately reproduced over the 
doors and balconies of the building, and 
the windows, each a projecting one, are 
curiously wreathed and entwined. This 
ingeniousness in carving is a thing un- 
known now, when even picture-frames 
are cast in moulds and present a uniform 
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STREET IN COVENTRY. 


and meaningless appearance, while as 
to house decoration the eye wearies of 
the few paltry, often-repeated knobs or 
triangles which have taken the place of 
the old individual carvings. The corn- 
market of Coventry, the former Cross 
Cheaping, is another of the city’s living 
antiquities, as busy now as hundreds of 
years ago, when the magnificent gilded 
cross still standing in James II.’s time, 
and whose regilding is said to have used 
up fifteen thousand four hundred and 
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three books of gold, threw its shadow 
across the square. Even villages of a 
few hundred inhabitants often possess- 
ed market-places architecturally worthy 
of attention, and sometimes the covered 
market, open on all sides and formed 
of pillars and pointed arches, supported 
a town-hall or rooms for public purposes 
above. The crosses were by no means 
simply religious emblems: though their 
presence aimed at reminding worldlings 
of religion and investing common 
acts of life with a religious signif- 
icance, their purposes were main- 
ly practical. Proclamations were 
read from the steps and tolls col- 
lected from the market-people: 
again, they served for open-air 
pulpits, and often as distributing- 
places for some ‘“‘dole”’ or char- 
ity bequeathed to the poor of the 
town. A fountain was sometimes 
attached to them, and the cover- 
ed market-crosses, of which a 
few remain (Beverly, Malmes- 
bury and Salisbury), were mere- 
ly covered spaces, surmounted 
with a cross, for country people 
to rest in in the heat or the rain, 
and were generally the property 
of some religious house in the 
neighborhood. They were usu- 
ally octagonal and richly groin- 
ed, and 4¢ small when consid- 
ered as a shelter, were yet gen- 
erally sufficient for their purpose, 
as most of the market - squares 
were full of covered stalls, with 
tents, awnings or umbrellas, as 
they are tothis day. The crosses 
were sometimes only an eight- 
sided ‘shaft ornamented with 
niches and surmounted by a crucifix, 
and very often, of whatever shape they 
were, they were built 22 memoriam to a 
dead relative by some rich merchant 
or landlord. As objects of beauty they 
were unrivalled, and improved the look 
of a village- green as much as that of a 
busy market. 

But Coventry, as I have said before, 
is a growing as well as an ancient city; 
and when places grow they must rival 
their neighbors in pleasure as well as in 
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business, which accounts for the yearly 
races, now established nearly forty years, 
and each year growing more popular and 
successful. No doubt the share of gen- 
tlemen’s houses which falls to the lot of 
every county-town in England has some- 
thing to do with the brilliancy of these 
local gatherings: every one in the neigh- 
borhood makes it a point to patronize the 
local gayeties, to belong to the local mil- 
itary, to enter horses, to 
give prizes, to attend 
balls; and if politics are 
never quite forgotten, es- 
pecially since the suf- 
frage has been extended 
and the number of voters 
to be conciliated so sud- 
denly increased, this only 
adds to the outer bustle 
and success of these so- 
cial ‘‘field-days.’’ Coven- 
try has a pretty flourish- 
ing watchmaking trade, 
besides its staple one of 
ribbon-weaving; and 
indeed the whole county, 
villages included, is giv- , 
en up to manufacture: 
the places round War- 
wick and Coventry to a 
great extent share in the 
silk trade, while Alcester 
has a needle manufac- 
ture of its own, Ather- 33 
stone a hat manufacture, 
and Amworth, which is 
partly in Staffordshire, 
was famous until lately 
for calico - printing and 
making superfine nar- 
row woollen cloths: it 
also has flax-mills. 
The kings of Mercia used to keep state 
here, and the Roman road, Watling 
Street, passed through it, with which 
contrast now the iron roads that pass 
every place of the least importance, and 
in this neighborhood lead to the busy 
centre of the hardware trade, smoky, 
wide-awake, turbulent, educated, hard- 
headed Birmingham. This, too, is with- 
in the “ King-maker’s’”’ county, and how 
oddly it has inherited or picked up his 
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power will be noted by those familiar with 
the political and parliamentary history of 
England within the last forty years; but, 
though now an ultra-Radical constitu- 
ency, it is no historical upstart, but can 
trace its name in Domesday Book, where 
it appears as Bermengeham, and can find 
its record as an English Damascus in 
the fifteenth century, before which it had 
been already famous for leather-tanning. 





BABLAKE’S HOSPITAL, COVENTRY. 


The death, a year ago, of one’of the 
most gifted though retiring men of the 
English nobility, the late Lord Lyttle- 
ton, makes it worth mentioning that his 
house, Hagley, stands twelve miles from 
Birmingham, and that both his house 
and his forefathers were well known as 
the home and patrons of literary men: 
Thomson, Pope and other poets have 
described and apostrophized Hagley. 
The late owner was a good antiquary 
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and writer, but in society he was pain- 
fully shy. 

The southern part of Warwickshire, 
adjoining Gloucestershire, or rather a 
wedge of that shire advancing into Wor- 
cestershire, is the most rich, agricultu- 
rally speaking, and besides its apple- 
orchards is famous for its dairy and 
grazing systems, while the northern 
part, once a forest, is still full of heaths, 
moors and woods. There is not much 
to say about its farms, unless technical- 
ly, nor the appearance of the farm-build- 
ings, the modern ones being generally 
of brick and more substantial than beau- 
tiful. Country-seats have a likeness to 
each other, and a way of surrounding 
themselves with the same kind of garden 
scenery, so that unless where the whole 
face of Nature has some strongly-mark- 
ed features, such as mountains or moors, 
the houses of the local gentry do not im- 
part a special individuality to a neighbor- 
hood; but in a mild and blooming way 
one may Say that Warwickshire has a fair 
share of pretty country-houses and attrac- 
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tive parsonages. Still, the beauty of the 
southern and midland counties is alto- 
gether a beauty of detail and cultivation, 
of historical association and architectural 
contrast; not that which in the north and 
east depends much upon the beholder’s 
sympathy with Nature unadorned—wild 
stretches of seashore and pathless moors, 
mountain-defiles and wooded tarns. 
Wales and Cornwall, again, have the 
stamp of a race whose surroundings 
have taught them shrewdness and per- 
severance, and their scenery is such that 
in many places, though the eye misses 
trees, it hardly regrets them. In the 
midland counties, on the other hand, 
take the trees away and the landscape 
would be scarcely beautiful at all, though 
the land might be equally rich, undu- 
lating and productive. \Half the spe- 
cial beauty of England depends on her 
greenery, her hedges, her trees and her 
gardens, in which the houses and cot- 
tages take the place of birds’ nests. 
LADY BLANCHE MurpPHy. 
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HILDISH shepherd, sleeping 
Underneath the hay, 

Oh would that I could whisper in your dreams, 
“The sheep astray !"’ \ 


Couldst thou not in Dreamland, 
Pretty herdsman, pray, 
With horn and crook lead gently to the fold 
Thy sheep astray? 


Alas for soft sweet slumber’s 
Mistland gold and gray, 
While o’er the hilltops shimmering spirits lead 
Our sheep astray! 


PAUL PASTNOR. 
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IIl.—GENERAL EXHIBITS. 


HE exposition under one roof of | land and France. The four especially 
products of every kind, natural | admirable situations for display are un- 
and cultivated, mechanical and artistic, | der the domes at the four corners of the 
has a certain impressiveness from the | building, and these are respectively oc- 


wonderful ex- 
tent and variety 
of the assem- 
blage, but the 
effect is confus- 
ing and oppres- 
sive. The Phil- 
adelphia plan 
of grouping the 
exhibits in sep- 
arate buildings 
was both more 
pleasant to the 
eye and more 
useful to the 
student. There 
is no place in 
Paris, however, 
affording room 
for isolated 
buildings of 
sufficient aggre- 
gate area, and 
the Bois de Bou- 
logne, though 
immediately 
outside the for- 
.tified enceinte, 
m. much the 
same position, 
relatively, that 
Fairmount Park 
holds to Phila- 
delphia, was 
probably held to 
be too remote. 
The Exposi- 
tion building is 
too low to afford 
grand general 
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GRAND CUPOLA AT ONE OF THE CHIEF ENTRANCES TO THE MAIN 
BUILDING. 


views except in the end-galleries, one of | cupied by the English colonies, the Dutch 
which, that toward the Seine, is occupied | colonies, a statue of Charlemagne and a 
by England and France, and the other, | trophy of French metallic work—notably, 
that toward the Ecole Militaire, by Hol- | large tubes for telescopes. The French, 
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as most readers are aware, occupy one 
half of the building, and foreigners the 
other, the two being divided, except at 
the end-galleries, by a central court in 
which are the fine-art pavilions. 

Transverse divisions separate the for- 
eigners’ sections from each other, while 
longitudinal divisions extending through- 
out the length of the building divide the 
various classes of exhibits subjectively. 
A person may thus cross the building 
and view the exhibits of a country in the 
different classes, or he may go length- 
wise of the building and see what the 
various nations have to show in a given 
class. No better plan could be devised 
if they are all to be assembled under one 
roof. The same plan has been tried 
before, especially in the great elliptical 
building at Vienna. It is probable that 
the Philadelphia plan of isolated build- 
ings may find imitators in the future, 
and then this plan of national and sub- 
jective arrangement may be carried out 
without the violent contrasts incident 
to sandwiching the machine galleries 
between the alimentary and chemical 
sections. 

All the exhibits are classed under nine 
general groups, which are—t!. Fine arts; 
2. Liberal arts and education; 3. Fur- 
niture and accessories; 4. Textile fab- 
rics and clothing; 5. Mining industries 
and raw products; 6. Machinery; 7. 
Alimentary products; 8. Agriculture; 9. 
Horticulture. The first of these occupies 
the pavilions in the central court. The 
second and following ones to the seventh 
occupy the galleries as one passes from 
the central court to the exterior of the 
building; agricultural implements and 
products are shown in spacious sheds 
outside the main building and within 
the enclosing fence; animals are shown 
in a separate enclosure on the esplanade 
of the Invalides. Horticulture finds a 
place in all the intervals wherever there 
is a square yard of ground not necessary 
for paths, and also on the two esplanades 
which divide the Palais du Champ de 
Mars and the Palais Trocadéro from the 
river which flows between. The subjec- 
tive character of the longitudinal dispo- 
sition cannot be rigorously maintained, 
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since nations that excel in one or anoth- 
er line of work or culture are utterly de- 
ficient in others. China and Japan, for 
instance, fill their galleries to overflow- 
ing with papeterie, furniture and knick- 
knacks, while their space in the machi- 
nery hall is principally devoted to cera- 
mics, a few rude implements and cos- 
tumed figures. 

The English pavilion in the Galérie 
d'Iéna consists of four wooden structures 
representing Oriental mosques and ki- 
osques, painted red and surmounted by 
numerous gilded domes of the bulbous 
shape so characteristic of the Indian ar- 
chitecture. In the order of position, as 
approached from the main central door- 
way, the first and third are Indian, the 
second Ceylonese, and the fourth is de- 
voted to the productions of Jamaica, 
Guiana, Trinidad, Trinity Island, Lagos, 
Seychelles, Mauritius, the Strait Settle- 
ments and Singapore. Their contents, 
without attempting an enumeration, are 
rather of the useful than the ornamental, 
with the exception of the furniture, car- 
pets, dresses and tissues. The Lagos 
collection has a number of native drums, 
with snake-skin heads on bodies carved 
from the solid wood, and it has also a 
very curious lyre of eight strings strained 
by as many elastic wooden rods fastened 
toa box which forms the sounding-cham- 
ber. Itis individually more curious than 
any shown at the Centennial from the Gold 
Coast, but the collection from Africa as a 
whole is not nearly so full nor so fine. 
Mauritius has agave fibre, sugar, shells, 
coral and vanilla. The Seychelles have 
large tortoise-shells and the famous cocoa 
de mer, the three-lobed cocoanut peculiar 
to the island, and found on the coast of 
India thrown up by the sea. It received 
its name from that circumstance long 
before its home was discovered, from 
whence it had been carried by the south- 
east monsoons. Trinity Island sends su- 
gar, cacao and rum; Trinidad presents 
sugar, asphaltum, cocoawood and leath- 
er; Guiana has native pottery and bas- 
kets, arrow-root, sugar and coffee. 

The pavilion next to the one described 
has the collection sent by the maharajah 
of Kashmir, consisting largely of car- 
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pets, shawls and dresses, which look very 
warm in the summer weather. It shows, 
besides, some of the gemmed and enam- 
elled work and parcel-gilt ware for which 
that territory, hidden away among the 
Himalayas, is so celebrated. 

Next, as we travel along the Galerie 
d’Iéna, is the 
Ceylonese 
building, of the 
same ruddy 
brown, with 
gilded domes, 
and gay with 
dresses, tissues 
and robes of 
fine woven stuff 
made in their 
primitive looms, 
which would 
seem to be in- 
capable of turn- 
ing out such 
textures. The 
Fis Wa hy & ab Gow eS) f 
blocks of graph- 
ite, some curi- 
ously carved 
into the shape 
of elephants, 
and the more 
prosaic agricul- 
tural produc- 
tions, such as 
cotton, cinna- 
mon, matting 
and baskets, 
tone down the 
color and ex- 
hibit the fact 
that the English 
possession has 
the mercantile 
side. Antlers 
of the Ceylon 
deer, tusks of 
elephants and 
boars, contrast with the richness and 
the sobriety of the other contents of the 
overflowing pavilion. 

Another Indian kiosque, and we are 
at the end of the row. This is filled 
by the Indian committee, which also ex- 
poses its collection in twenty-nine glass 
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cases arranged about the hall in the 
vicinity of the pavilions. 

The prince of Wales's collection of 
presents, received in his character of 
heir-apparent of the empress of India, 
fills thirty-two glass cases, besides six 
Any tolerably 


of textiles and robes. 
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full account of them would require a 
separate article. The interest of them 
culminates in the arms. For variety, 
extent, gorgeousness and ethnological 
and artistic value such a collection of 
Indian arms has never before been 
brought together, not even in India; 
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and it fairly defies description. No 
man was so poor but that he could 
present the prince with a bow and ar- 
row or spear or sword or battle-axe, 
and in fact every one who was brought 
before the prince gave him a weapon 
of some sort. The collection thus rep- 
resents the armorer’s art in every prov- 
ince of India, from the rude spears of 
the Nicobar Islanders to the costly da- 
mascened, chased and jewelled daggers, 
swords, shields and matchlocks of Kash- 
mir, Lahore, Gujerat, Cutch, Hyderabad, 
Singapore and Ceylon. The highest in- 
terest centres upon two swords, which 
are by no means the richest in their finish 
and settings. One is the great sword of 
the famous Polygar Katabomma Naik, 
who defeated the English early in the 
present century. It has a plain tron hilt, 
and the etched blade has three holes 
near the point. The other is a waved 
blade of splendid polish, its hilt heav- 
ily damascened with gold and its guard 
closely set with diamonds and rubies. 
It is the sword of Savaji, the founder 
of the Mahratta dominion in India. It 
has been sacredly guarded at Kolhapur 
by two men with drawn swords for a pe- 
riod of two hundred years, being a fam- 
ily and national heirloom, and an object 
of superstitious reverence as the emblem 
of sovereignty. The delivery of it to the 
prince of Wales was regarded as a trans- 
fer of political dominion, an admission 
that the latent hopes of the Bhonsla fam- 
ily were now merged in loyalty to the 
crown of England. 

The blades of the best weapons have 
been made for many ages of the mag- 
netic iron obtained twenty miles east of 
Nirmul, a few miles south of the Shisla 
Hills, in a hornblende or schist forma- 
tion. The magnetic iron is melted with 
charcoal without any flux, and obtained 
at once in a perfectly tough and malle- 
able state. It is superior to any English 
or Swedish iron. It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to remind readers that the famous 
blades of Damascus were forged from 
Indian steel. Some of the blades are 
watered, others chased in half relief with 
hunting - scenes — some serrated, others 
flamboyant. A very striking object is a 
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suit of armor of the horny scales of the 
Indian armadillo, ornamented with en- 
crusted gold, turquoises and garnets. 
Another suit is of Kashmir chain-armor 
almost as fine as lace. Others have 
damascened breastplates, the gold wire 
being inserted in undercut lines en- 
graved in the steel, and incorporated 
therewith by hammering. Five cases 
are filled with the matchlocks of variotis 
tribes and nations—one with its barrel 
superbly damascened in gold with a 
poppy -flower pattern, another with a 
stock carved in ivory, with hunting- 
scenes in cameo. Enamelled and jew- 
elled mountings are seen, with all the 
fanciful profusion of ornament with which 
the semi-barbarian will deck his favorite 
weapon. The splendor of Indian arms 
is largely due to the lavish use of dia- 
monds, rubies, emeralds and other pre- 
cious stones, mainly introduced for their 
effect in color, few of them being of great 
value as gems. Stones with flaws, and 
others which are mere chips or scales, 
are laid on like tinsel. Two cases are 
filled with gaudy trappings and capar- 
isons—horse and camel saddles with 
velvet and leather work, gold embroid- 
ery and cut-cloth work (appliqué); an 
elephant howdah of silver; chowries of 
yak tails with handles of sandal-wood, 
chased gold or carved ivory; gold-em- 
broidered holsters and elaborate whips 
which will hold no more ornamentation 
than has been crowded upon them. The 
yak’s-tail chowries, or fly-brushes, and 
the fans of peacocks’ feathers, are em- 
blems of royalty throughout the East. 
The metal ware of India, shown in 
eight of the glass cases—some of them 
the prince’s and others Lord North- 
brook’s—affords connoisseurs great de- 
light, and also arrests the attention of 
those who have simply a delight in 
beautiful forms and colors, without tech- 
nical knowledge. It might not, perhaps, 
occur to the casual visitor that a Jeypore 
plate of champlevé enamel represents the 
work of four years. In this process the 
pattern is dug out of the metal and the 
recess filled with enamel, while in the 
cheaper clotsonné the pattern is raised 
on the surface of the metal by weld- 
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ing on strips or wire and filling 
in with enamel which is fused on 
to the metal. A betel-leaf and 
perfume-service in the silver-gilt 
of Mysore is accompanied by 
elaborately -chased goblets and 
rose-water sprinklers in ruddy 
gold and parcel-gilt, the work 
of Kashmir and Lucknow. The 
raddy color is the taste of Kash- 
mir and of Burmah, while a sin- 
gular olive-brown tint is peculiar 
to Scinde. Other cases have the 
repoussé-work of Madras, Cutch, 
Lucknow, Dacca and Burmah. 
From Hyderabad in the Deccan 
is a parcel-gilt vase, an example 
of pierced-work, the opus interas- 
stile of the Romans. The chased 
parcel-gilt ware of Kashmir oc- 
cupies three cases: it is graven 
through the gold to the dead-white 
silver below, softening the lustre 
of the gold to a pearly radiance. 
Somewhat similar in method is 
the Mordarabad ware, in which 
tin soldered upon brass is cut 
through to the lower metal, which 
gives a glow to the white surface. 
Sometimes the engraving is filled 
with lac, after the manner of niel- 
lo-work. Specimens are also 
shown in Bidiri ware, in which a 
vessel made of an alloy of cop- 
per, lead and tin, blackened by 
dipping in an acidulous solution, 
is covered with designs in beaten 
silver. A writing-case of Jeypore 
enamel is perhaps the most dain- 
ty device of the kind ever seen. 
It is shaped like an Indian gon- 
dola, the stern of which is a pea- 
cock whose tail sweeps under 
half the length of the boat, ir- 
radiating it with blue and green 
enamel. The canopy of the ink- 
cup is colored with green and blue 
and ruby and coral-red enamels 
laid on pure gold. 

To attempt to describe the jew- 
elry for the person would extend 
to too great a length the notice 
of this most remarkable and in- 
teresting exhibit, which includes 
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tiaras, aigrettes and pendent jewels for 
the forehead; ear-rings, ear-chains and 
studs; nose-rings and studs; necklaces 
of chains, pearls and gems; stomachers 
and tablets of gold studded with gems 
or strung by chains of pearls and tur- 
quoises with solitaire or enamelled pen- 
dants; armlets, bracelets, rings; ban- 
gles, anklets and toe-rings of gold and 
all the jewels of the East. A Jeypore 
hair-comb shown in one of the cases has 
a setting of emerald and ruby enamel on 
gold, surmounted by a curved row of 
large pearls, all on a level and each 
tipped with a green bead. Below is a 
row of small diamonds set among the 
green and red enamelled gold leaves 
which support the pearls. Below these 
again is a row of small pearls with an 
enamelled scroll-work set with diamonds 
between it and a third row of pearls; be- 
low which is a continuous row of small 
diamonds, forming the lower edge of the 
comb just above the gold teeth. 

England's colonies make a great show 
at the Exposition. The Canadian pa- 
goda, which occupies one of the domed 
apartments at the corners of the Palais, 
rises from a base of forty feet square, 
and consists of a series of stories of 
gradually -decreasing area, surrounded 
by balconies from which extended views 
of the Salle d’Iéna and the foreign ma- 
chinery gallery are obtained. The pa- 
goda itself is occupied by Canadian ex- 
hibits, but around it are grouped spe- 
cimens of the mineral and vegetable 
wealth and manufacturing enterprise of 
Australia and the Cape of Good Hope. 
Australia, which is a continent in itself, 
has become of so much importance that 
it is no longer content with a single or 
with a collective exhibit, and the various 
colonies make separate displays in an- 
other part of the building. That around 
the Canadian trophy is but a contribution 
to a general colonial collection near the 
focus of the British group, where the union 
jack waves above the united family. 

In the Australian exhibits it is only 
fair to begin with New South Wales, 
which is the oldest British colony on the 
island, and may be said to be the mother 
of the others, as Victoria, Tasmania and 
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Queensland have been subdivided from 
time to time. It had a precarious polit- 
ical existence and slow progress up to 
1851, and the obloquy attaching to it 
as the penal settlement of Botany Bay 
was not encouraging to a good class of 
Settlers. In 1851 the whole island of 
3,000,000 square miles had but 300,000 
inhabitants, but the discovery of gold 
and the utilization of the land, for sheep 
and wheat especially, have so far changed 
the aspect of affairs that the aggregate of 
land under cultivation equals 3,500,000 
acres, with 52,000,000 sheep, 6,700,000 
cattle, 850,000 horses, 500,000 hogs, 2092 
miles of railway and 21,000 miles of 
telegraph. 

The collection from New South Wales 
contains a large exhibit of the mineral, 
animal and vegetable productions of the 
land—auriferous quartz and gold nug- 
gets, tin ores and ingots, copper, coal, 
antimony and fossils. New South Wales 
prides herself especially on the surpass- 
ing quality of her wools and on the ex- 
tent of her pastoral husbandry, the num- 
ber of sheep being 25,269,755 in 1876, 
of cattle over 3,000,000, and of horses 
366,000. The exportation of wool in 
1876 was alone equal to $28,000,000. 
Then, again, she shows gums, furs, stuff- 
ed marsupials, wools, textiles, wheat and 
tobacco, also many books, photographs, 
maps and other evidences of the intel- 
lectual life of the people. 

Victoria has so far progressed in riches 
and civilization that it has turned its back 
upon the past, and shows principally its 
wheat, skins, paraffine, wine, gold, anti- 
mony, lead, iron, tin, coal, timber, cloth 
and a large range of productions which 
have little peculiar about them, but are 
interesting in showing what a country of 
88,198 square miles, with a population 
of 224 persons in 1836, can attain to 
in forty years. It has now 840,300 in- 
habitants, and exports over $56,000,000 
annually. Its total production of gold 
is about £200,000,000 sterling. Though 
one of the smallest colonies on the main- 
land, it is about equal in population to 
three-fourths of the sum of all the others, 
and its largest town, Melbourne, with a 
population of 265,000, is said to be the 
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ninth city of the British world. Passing 
by the evidences of prosperity and en- 


terprise — which are, however, nothing | 


but what ordinary retail houses would 
show—we pause for a while at the excel- 
lent collection of native tools and imple- 
ments, and the weapons employed in 
war and the chase by the aboriginal in- 
habitants — wooden 
spears of the grass 
tree, and, among 
many others barbed 
for fishing and vari- 
ously notched for 
war, one which does 
not belong to Austra- 
lia, but has evidently 
been brought from 
the Philippines, and 
should not have been 
included. The same 
might be said of sev- 
eral Fijian clubs and 
a Marquesas spear 
barbed with sharks’ 
teeth, which are well 
enough in their way, 
but not Victorian. 
The collection “of 
shields, clubs and 
boomerangs is good 
and is highly prized, 
as they are becom- 
ing scarce in the col- 
ony, but the types 
prevail over the great- 
er part of the island 
continent, and no 
alarm need be felt 
about the speedy ex- 
tirpation of the na- 
tives when we think 
of Western Australia 
with 26,209 inhabit- 
ants in a territory 
of 1,024,000 square 
miles, most of it fine forest, and conse- 
quently fertile when subdued to the uses 
of civilization. 

South Australia, with its g00,000 square 
miles of land, extending over twenty- 
seven degrees of latitude from the In- 
dian to the Southern Ocean, and with 


a width of twelve degrees of longitude, 
VoL. XXII.—26 
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is stated to be the largest British colo- 
ny, but has a population of only 225,000. 
The appearance of the South Australian 
Court differs from the Victorian in the 
greater predominance of raw materials 
and the smaller proportion of manufac- 
tures. Copper in the ore as malachite, 
and in metal and manufactured forms, is 
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one of the principal features of the court. 
Emeu eggs, of a greenish-blue color and 
handsomely mounted in silver as goblets, 
vases and boxes, are the most peculiar: 
they formed quite a striking feature at 
the Centennial. The resemblance of 
the climate to that of California is indi- 
cated in the cultivation of wheat in im- 
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mense fields, which is cut by the header 
and threshed on the spot, also by the en- 
ormous size of the French pears, which 
grow as large as upon our Pacific coast. 
The olive also is becoming a staple, as 
in California, and the grape is fully ac- 
climated and makes a very alcoholic 
wine. The product in 1876 was 728,000 
gallons. 

_ Western Australia is among the latest 
settled, and has a territory of 1280 by 
Soo miles, of which the so-called ‘“‘set- 
tled”’ district has an area about the size 
of France, with 26,209 inhabitants. It 
can hardly be considered to be crowded 
yet. Its mineral exhibits are lead, cop- 
per and tin ore; silks, whalebone; skins, 
those of the numerous species of kanga- 
roo and of the dingo or native dog pre- 
dominating. The woods are principal- 
ly eucalypti, as might be supposed, but 
endogenous trees are found toward the 
north, and are shown. Corals and large 
tortoise-shells show also that the land 
approaches the tropics. The collection 
of native implements includes waddies 
and boomerangs, war- and fishing-spears, 
shields of several kinds—including one 
almost peculiar to the Australians, made 
very narrow and used for parrying rather 
than intercepting a missile. The netted 
bag of chewed bulrush-root is similar to 
that shown at the Centennial, but the 
dugong fishing-net, made by the natives 
of the north-west coast from the spinifex 
plant, I have not before observed. West- 
ern Australia was not represented at the 
Centennial. 

Queensland is the most recently estab- 
lished Australian colony, and comprises 
the whole north-east corner—between a 
fourth and a fifth—of the island. As it 
extends twelve degrees within the trop- 
ics, its productions partake of a differ- 
ent character from those of the older 
colonies, and sugar, corn and cotton are 
staples. The Tropic of Capricorn crosses 
the middle of the province. The south- 
ern portion has 7,000,000 sheep, but the 
exports of the gold, copper and tin mines 
exceed those of the animal and vegetable 
industries, The colony has the finest se- 
ries of landscapes in the Exhibition, paint- 
ed upon photographs, which may be rec- 
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ollected by those who visited the Centen- 
nial. The cases contain corals, shells— 
especially very fine ones of the huztre 
perliere—béche-de-mer, so great a favor- 
ite in China for stews; dugong-hides, with 
the oil and soap made therefrom; silk, 
tobacco, manioc, fossils, furs and wool. 
New Zealand has but a small show, 
but it is very peculiar. The Maoris are 
a very fine race of men, both physically 
and intellectually, and have many arts. 
The robes of New Zealand flax (Phor- 
miune tenax), and especially the feather 
robes, evince their aptitude and taste. 
They are very expert workers of wood, 
and their spears, canoes, feather-boxes 
and paddles are elaborately carved, and 
frequently ornamented with grotesque 
faces with eyes of shell. Their idols are 
peculiarly hideous, and have a remark- 
able similarity in their postures and ex- 
pression to those of British Columbia in 
the National Museum at Washington. 
The section occupied by the Cape of 
Good Hope is somewhat larger than that 
at the Centennial, but is perhaps hard- 
ly as interesting. The wars against the 
Kaffirs, and the want of harmony be- 
tween the Dutch settlers and the dom- 
inant English race, have produced an 
uneasy feeling not compatible with a 
general interest in so distant a matter 
as a European exposition. The Cape, 
with its dependencies, has an area of 
250,000 square miles and a population 
of nearly 750,000. Prominent in the 
collection are the elephants’ tusks and 
horns of the numerous species of ante- 
lope, which are found in greater variety 
in South Africa than In any other part 
of the world. Horns of bles-boks, spring- 
boks, water-boks, rooi-boks, koodoos, 
elands, hartebeests and gnus ornament 
the walls, in company with those of the 
native buffalo and the wide-reaching 
horns of the Cape oxen, of which four- 
teen or sixteen yoke are sometimes hitch- 
ed to the ponderous Dutch wagons. Hip- 
popotamus-teeth and ostrich-feathers in- 
dicate clearly enough the section we are 
in. Maize has been fully acclimated in 
Africa, and mush and milk now form 
the principal food of the whole Kaftr 
nation. It has spread nearly all over 
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Africa, but some central portions yet 
depend entirely for farinaceous food 
upon the seed of the sorghum and 
dourra. On the Zambesi corn in all 
stages of growth may be seen at all 
seasons of the year. 

The United States section, after all 
its troubles in getting 
under weigh—the very 
appropriation itself not 
having been made until 
after the English exhibit 
had all been selected, 
arranged on the plan 
and the catalogue print- 
ed—is a collection to be 
proud of. The arrange- 
ment is good, except for 
a little crowding. The 
space in the Palais is 
forty thousand square 
feet, with thirty thousand © 
additional in an outside 
building. The latter has 
the agricultural imple- 
ments, mills, scales, 
wagons and engines, 
with the displays of oak 
and hickory in the forms 
of wheels, spokes and 
tool- handles, which are 
exciting so much interest 
in Europe at the present 
time. There is no good 
substitute for hickory to 
be found in Europe, and 
it is the difference be- 
tween American hickory 
and English ash which 
causes the great dispar- 
ity between the propor- 
tions of American and English car- 
riage- wheels. That we should copy 
the latter for the sake of a fashion is 
marvellous. 

It is not to be denied that the inge- 
nuity and versatility of Americans have 
caused them to excel other nations in 
many lines of manufacture. The pub- 
lic opinion of Europe regards their tri- 
umphs in agricultural implements as the 
most remarkable; but the nation which 
made the machine-tools for the govern- 
ment manufactories of small-arms both 
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of England and Germany has establish- 
ed its right to the first rank in that class 
of work also. The system of making 
by rule and gauge the separate parts, 
which are afterward fitted, has come to 
be known as the ‘American system,” and 
is exemplified in the magnificent collec- 
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tion of the American Watch Company 
of Waltham; the Wheeler & Wilson 
sewing-machine, which is the only sew- 
ing-machine with interchangeable parts 
at the Exposition; the Remington rifle 
and shot-gun, and the Colt revolvers. 
There is nothing in the building in 
better taste in its line than the Tiffany 
gold and silver ware, and the carriages 
of Brewster are generally admired. Car- 
riages are, however, such a matter of 
fashion that an exhibit of that kind can- 
not suit all nations, and what one con- 
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siders graceful is to another strange and 
bizarre. There is no question of the fine 
quality, however: of course a nation with 
elm for hubs and ash for spokes wonders 
at American temerity in making wheels so 
light, and the casual observer thinks our 
roads must be better than the European 
to justify them. As one English builder 
has, however, contracted lately with an 
American firm for five hundred sets of 
wheels, they will have an opportunity 
soon of testing the quality of our woods. 

The exhibition of fine locks and of 
house-furnishing hardware is justly con- 
sidered as among our triumphs, the Yale, 
Wheeler- Mallory and Russell & Erwin 
manufacturing companies being nota- 
ble in this line. The saws of Disston 
have no equals here: the axes of Col- 
lins & Douglas, the forks and spades 
and other agricultural tools of Ames, 
Batcheller and the Auburn Manufac- 
turing Company are unapproached by 
the English and French. The wood- 
working machine of Fay & Co. and the 
machine-tools of Darling Browne & 
Sharpe challenge competition. 

These are not a tithe of the objects in 
regard to which we are proud to have 
comparisons instituted; and in some of 
the less ponderous articles, such as Fo- 
ley’s gold pens and White's dental tools 
and dentures, we have the same reason 
for national gratulation. Such being the 
case, we feel reconciled to the compara- 
tive smallness of ourspace, which has pre- 
cluded as much repetition in most lines 
of manufacture as we find in the exhibits 
of other nations. 

Our agricultural machinery is well 
though not fully represented. Reapers 
and mowers, horse-rakes, grain - drills 
and ploughs are abundantly or suffici- 
ently shown—harrows and rollers not at 
all; and if they had been, they would 
have added nothing to the English and 
French knowledge on the subject. Ow- 
ing to the exigences of space, weighing- 
scales and pumps are included in the 
agricultural building, and the exhibition 
of Fairbanks & Co. deserves and receives 
cordial approval. 

The problem of the day in agricultural 
machinery is the automatic binder, and 
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eight efforts in that line are shown at the 
Exposition—six from America and two 
from England. The subject of machi- 
nery, however, is deferred for the pres- 
ent, but in speaking of general exhibits 
one cannot avoid a slight reference to 
that feature which is so prominent in 
the United States section. 

Where there is so much that is beau- 
tiful and admirably arranged it seems 
ungenerous to cite failures, but the pa- 
vilion in the eastern corner of the Palais 
and the Salle de l’Ecole Militaire con- 
necting it with the pavilion of the Neth- 
erlands colonies are very disappointing. 
The French exhibit of sheet-metal work 
in the eastern corner is quite remark- 
able, but its merit in an industrial point 
of view scarcely authorizes the prom- 
inence that is given to it in one of the 
four grand positions for display which 
the building affords. Even the Galéries 
d'léna and de l'Ecole Militaire across 
the ends of the building, although their 
ceilings are high and gorgeous with col- 
or, and their sides one mass of windows 
in blue and white panes, do not afford 
such striking positions as the four corner 
pavilions. One expected, very naturally, 
that so admirable a position would be 
made the most of by a people of fine 
artistic sense; and this has been done 
in two of the other similar situations by 
the Netherlands colonies’ trophy and the 
Canadian pagoda. The Charlemagne 
statue, which occupies the fourth pavil- 
ion, has so much sheet-metal work around 
it that it is not worthy to be classed with 
these. In the sheet-metal pavilion we 
sce admirable exploitation of sheet brass, 
copper and iron in the shape of telescope- 
tubes, worms for stills, bodies and coils 
for boilers, vacuum-pans, wort-refrigera- 
tors and various bent and contorted forms 
which evince the excellence of the mate- 
rial and of the methods. This is hardly 
enough, however, to justify the occu- 
pation of the position of vantage, and 
the trumpery collection of ropes, lines, 
nets, rods and hooks which is intended 
for a fishing exhibit only emphasizes 
the decision, acquiesced in by the pub- 
lic, which pays it no attention. 

The same is true—in not quite so great 
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a degree, however—of the Galérie de 
l'Ecole Militaire, which is principally 
devoted to, and very inefficiently occu- 
pied by, a number of stands at which 
cheap jewelry, meerschaum pipes, glass- 
blown ships, ivory boxes and _ paper- 
knives, artificial flowers and stamped 
cards are made and sold as souvenirs 
of the Exposition. In addition to these, 
and several grades better, are a couple 
of Lahore shawlmakers, dusky Asiatics, 
engaged with native loom and needle in 
making the shawls for which India is 
celebrated. Then we have a jacquard 
loom worked by manual power, and the 
large embroidering-machine of Lemaire 
of Naude, and the diamond-workers of 
Amsterdam working in a glazed room 
which affords an excellent opportunity of 
seeing them without subjecting them to 
the annoyance of meddlesome visitors. 

As if for contrast, the Galérie d’'Iéna 
at the other end of the building is re- 
plete with the most gorgeous produc- 
tions of India and France. One half 
of it is occupied by the Indian collec- 
tion of the prince of Wales and the ex- 
hibits of the East and West Indian col- 
onies of Great Britain, just described— 
the other half by a pavilion, the recesses 
of which show the Gobelin tapestries, 
while the richest productions of Sévres 
are placed in profusion around it and 
occupy pedestals and niches wherever 
they could be properly placed. The 
combined effect, of the individual rich- 
ness of the things themselves and their 
lavish profusion constitutes this gallery 
the gem of the Exhibition. As if the 
thousands of gems on the gold and sil- 
ver vessels and richly-mounted weapons 
and shields of the prince of Wales’s col- 
lection were not rich enough, a kiosque 
has been erected in which the state jew- 
els of France are displayed on velvet 
cushions, conspicuous among them be- 
ing the ‘Pitt Diamond,” the history of 
which is too well known to need repeti- 
tion here. 

The models, plans and raised maps 
of the hydraulic works of Holland are 
ever wonderful. They are principally 
the same that were exhibited in the Main 
Building at the Centennial, but there are 
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some additional ones. All other drain- 
age enterprises sink into insignificance 
beside those of Holland. Since 1440 they 
have gradually extended until they in- 
clude an area of 223,062 acres drained by 
mechanical means. The drainage of the 
Haarlem Meer (45,230 acres), which was 
the last large work completed, is abun- 
dantly illustrated here, both as to the ca- 
nalization and the engines, the latter of 
which are among the largest in the world. 
The engines are three in number, and the 
cylinders of the annular kind, the outer 
ones twelve feet in dtameter, and each 
engine lifting 66 tons of water at a stroke: 
in emergencies each is capable of lifting 
109 tons of water at a stroke to a height 
of Io feet at a cost of 24% pounds of coal 
per horse-power per hour—much cheaper 
than oats: 75,000,000 pounds are raised 
1 foot high by a bushel of coal. The 
next great work is the drainage of the 
southern lobe of the Zuyder Zee, the 
plans for which have been made and 
the work commenced. It is estimated 
that the mean depth is 13 feet, and that 
by a multitude of engines the water may 
be removed at the rate of 1 foot of depth 
per annum. Some 800,000,000 tons were 
pumped out of the Haarlem Meer, but 
that work will be dwarfed by the new 
enterprise. 

The Dutch system of mattresses, ga- 
bions, revetting and sea-walls have fur- 
nished models for all the continents, the 
mouths of the Danube and the Missis- 
sippi being prominent instances. The 
railway bridge over the Leck, an arm 
of the Rhine, at Kuilinburg in Holland, 
is an iron truss, and the principal span 
has the same length as the middle arch 
of the St. Louis bridge—515 feet. It is 
shown here by models and plans. 

The largest and most instructive eth- 
nological exhibit from any country at the 
Exposition is that from the Netherlands 
colonies in the East and West Indies. 
The Oriental forms by far the larger por- 
tion of it, and has an imposing trophy in 
one of the four most advantageous po- 
sitions in the building. The base of the 
apartment is about one hundred and for- 
ty feet square, and the domed ceiling at 
a height of one hundred and fifty feet 
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rises from a square tower whose sides 
are round-topped windows of blue and 
white glass in chequerwork. These give 
full illumination and a gay appearance 
to the spacious hall, in which the trophy 
rises to a height of eighty feet. The pyr- 
amidal structure has an octagonal base 
of forty feet diameter with inclined faces, 
from which rises a second octagonal por- 
tion’ of smaller size. A series of steps 
above this is crowned with a conical 
sheaf of palm-stems, whose fronds make 
an umbrella of twenty feet diameter. 
The peak is a pinnacle of bamboos, 
with a Dutch flag pendent in the still 
atmosphere of the hall. From each an- 
gle and side of the octagon radiates a 
table, and these are lavishly covered 
with specimens of the arts and manufac- 
tures of Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes 
and other of the Dutch colonial posses- 
sions in the Malay seas. Here are mod- 
els of the junks, proas and fishing-craft, 
each structure pegged together and des- 
titute of nails. The large mat sails de- 
pend from yards of bamboo; the rudders 
are large oars, one over each counter; 
the decks are roofed with bamboo, ratan 
and the inevitable nipa-palm leaves. 
The smaller craft, made of hollow tree- 
trunks, have the double outrigger, and 
the finer ones have shelters of bamboo 
and palm-leaf. The fishing-craft have 
large dip-nets suspended from bamboo 
poles by cords, which allow them to be 
drawn up when a passing school of fish 
is observed by a man perched above. 
On another table are models of the 
fishing - weirs and traps made of poles 
which must be forty feet long in the orig- 
inals, and are driven closely alongside 
each other so as to enclose and detain 
the fish, which may enter at the funnel- 
shaped mouth, whose divergent sides 
are presented up stream. On the bam- 
boo piles are the floors supporting the 
palm-leaf shelters of the fishing family, 
and upon the various parts of the struc- 
ture lie the spears, rods and nets by 
which the fish are withdrawn from the 
inner pond, .which it is so easy to enter 
and so hard to escape from. Various 
forms of weirs are shown, and a multi- 
tude of fish-baskets, whose conical en- 
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trances obligingly expand to the curious 
fish, but only present points to him when 
he seeks to return. Bamboo and ratan, 
whole or split, afford the materials for 
all these baskets and cages. 

Other tables have the land-structures, 
from the elaborately-carved wooden bun- 
galow with tiled roof of the residency of 
Japara in Java to the bamboo hut with 
palm -leaf sides and roofs of the mari- 
time Dyaks of Borneo. Here we have a 
bazaar of Banda, and there a hut of the 
indigenes of Buitzenzorg in the interior 
of the fertile island of Java. Among 
the rudest houses shown are those of 
Celebes, that curious island, larger than 
Britain, which seems to rival the sea- 
monster, with its arms sprawling upon 
the map. One house on stilts is fitted 
up with a complete equipment of mu- 
sical instruments, the wooden and brass 
harmonicons with bars or inverted pans 
resting upon strings and beaten with 
mallets. Here also is a weighing-ma- 
chine for sugar products, the floor rest- 
ing upon the shorter beam of a lever, 
while the long arm extends far out of 
doors. Rice-granaries elevated on posts 
above the predatory vermin are shown 
in various forms, and are set in water- 
holes to guard against the still more 
obnoxious ants, which are not content 
with the grain, but eat house and all. 

Another table has implements of agri- 
culture — ploughs, harrows, rakes, carts, 
sleds, all as innocent of. metal as the ox- 
en which draw the various instruments ; 
wheels for irrigation made of bamboo, 
both frame and buckets; various cut- 
ting, weeding and grubbing implements, 
made by a sort of rude Catalan process 
from the native iron ore. The plough is 
a little better than that of Egypt of three 
thousand years ago, and the sickle is in- 
ferior. When Sir Stamford Raffles, who 
was governor during the short control of 
Java by the British, asked why they used 
the little primitive bent knife (ava-ana) 
which severs from the stalk but a few 
heads of rice at a time, they answered 
that if they presumed to do otherwise 
their next crop would be blasted. 

One of the tables, however, furnishes 
a grave disappointment. It is an inno- 
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cent-looking suspension bridge, the mid- 
dle third of which is supported by a se- 
ries of piles and the floor roofed in with 
canes and palm-leaves. It is a model 
of a bridge over the Boitang Toro, and 
one expects to find it of the ratan which 
is of general use and grows two hundred 
and fifty feet long; 
but no: it is of tel- 
egraph wire! So 
much for the intru- 
sion of modern de- 
vices when one is 
revelling in one of 
the most interesting 
ethnological exhibits 
ever gathered. We 
have, however, but 
to turn round to be 
consoled. Here is 
the roller cotton-gin, 
which was doubtless 
used in India before 
the conquests of 
Alexander. Then 
we have the spin- 
ning - wheel, which 
differs in no import- 
ant respect from that 
of England in the 
thirteenth century, 
and is similar to, but 
ruder than, that used 
by our great - grand- 
mothers, when “‘spin- 
ster’’ meant some- 
thing, and a girl 
brought to the home 
of her choice a good- 
ly array of linen. 
This was before cot- 
ton was king, and 
before factories were 
known either for cot- 
ton; flax or woel, 
Was it a better day than the present, 
or no? Things work round, and the 
roller-gin is now the better machine, 
having in the most perfected processes 
supplanted the saw-gin. This may be 
news to some, but will be admitted by 
those who have examined what the 
present Exposition has to show. Here 
also is the bow for bowing the cotton, 
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the original cotton-opener and clean- 
er. We cannot, either, omit the reel- 
ing mechanism for the thread nor the 
looms of simple construction, which 
can by no means cost over a couple 
of dollars and yet make fine check 
stuffs, good cotton ginghams. Perhaps 
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we might allow another dollar for the 
reed with its six hundred dents of split 
ratan. 

Curious and bizarre chintzes are shown 
in connection with the machinery, and 
some doubtless made by the processes 
described by Pliny eighteen hundred 
years ago. Other calicoes are made by 
at least two processes which are compar- 
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atively modern in England, but certain- 
ly two thousand years old in Asia. One 
is the direct application of a dye-charged 
stamp upon the goods. Another is known 
by us as the zes¢s¢ process, and consists 
in printing with a material which will 
exclude the dye; then putting the goods 
in the dye-tub; subsequently washing 
out the resist-paste, when the stamp- 
ed pattern shows white on a colored 
ground. Some of the pieces of calico 
make me suspect the discharge process 
also, in which a piece of goods, having 
been dyed, is stamped in patterns with 
a material which has the faculty of 
making the dye fugitive, when wash- 
ing causes the pattern to appear white 
on a colored ground. | 

We have not quite done with these 
tables. There are two great resources 
of a people besides work—love and war. 
“If music be the food of Love, play on.” 
But will playing on the instruments of 
Java and other islands of those warm 
seas conduce to the object? The game- 
lan, or set of native band instruments, 
has one stringed instrument, several 
flageolets, a number of wood and metal 
harmonicons and inverted bronze bowls, 
all played with mallets: there are also 
gongs of various sizes, bells and a drum. 
The metal harmonicon is known in Jav- 
anese language as the gamdang, and I 
have no better name to propose. The 
leader’s instrument is the two-stringed 
fiddle (vebab), almost exactly the same 
as the Siamese sze-saw, which is also ad- 
mirably named. Among the gambangs 
at the Exposition is a wooden harmoni- 
con with twenty bars, and seven bronze 
harmonicons with bars varying great- 
ly in size and shape, and consequently 
in tone, and in number from eight to 
twenty-one in an instrument. The mal- 
lets also vary in weight. The doxang is 
an instrument with inverted bronze bowls 
resting on ratans and struck with mallets. 
They are of various sizes and thickness, 
and corresponding tone and quality, and 
are arranged in sets of fourteen, two 
rows of seven each, on a low bench like 
a settee. They vary in one from twenty 
to twenty-four centimétres in diameter, 
and in the other from twenty-seven to 
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thirty-two. They are intended, doubt- 
less, to agree with the chromatic scale 
of the island, but are faulty on the fourth 
and seventh, as it seems to me, and yet, 
contrary to Raffles, Lay and other wri- 
ters, are not pentatonic, in which the 
fourth and seventh are rejected altogeth- 
er and no semi-tones are used. There 
is no doubt that the pentatonic is the 
musical scale of all Malaysia, and prob- 
ably of all China; and none also that the 
diatonic, almost universal in Europe, is 
the musical scale of portions of India. 
What conclusions of ethnologic import 
may be drawn from this cannot here be 
more than suggested, but the latter fact 
seems to bear upon the association of 
the Hindoos with ourselves in the great 
Aryan family, Our do, ré, mi, fa, sol, 
fa, st, do correspond with the Hindoo 
sa, rt, ga, nia, pa, dha, ni, sa, and the 
intervals are the same—two semi-tones, 
of which the Malaysian is destitute. The 
Hindoos have also terms in their lan- 
guage for the tonic, mediant and dom- 
inant, so that they know something of 
harmony, of which the Malays seem 
quite ignorant. | 

The flageolets from Java are all made 
on the principle of the boy’s elder whis- 
tle, but have finger-holes—generally six, 
but sometimes only four. Two bamboo 
jewsharps—as I suppose I must call them 
—about a foot long, and with a string to 
fasten to the ear, as it seems, are much 
like two from Fiyi in the Smithson- 
ian. There are plenty of drums from 
Amboyna, Timor and the islands adja- 
cent. The most unpromising and cu- 
rious of all, however, is the avhlong of 
Sumatra, which is all of bamboo, and 
has neither finger-holes, keys, strings 
nor parchment. Three bamboo tubes, 
closed below, are suspended vertically, 
so that studs at their lower ends rattle 
in holes in a horizontal bamboo. This 
causes them to emit musical sounds of 
a pitch proportioned to their length, as 
in an organ-pipe. The respective lengths 
of the three tubes are as one, two and 
four, so that the note of two is an octave 
graver than one, and that of four an oc- 
tave graver still. Thus, when they are 
shaken the sounds are in accord. Twelve 
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similar sets of three each are suspended 
from a single bar, and their lengths are 
so proportioned that they sound the mu- 
sical scale —the three in the first frame, 
we will say, sounding the tenor C, the 
middle C and the C in the third space 
in the treble clef; the next set the cor- 
responding D’s above, and so on. It 
really does not sound so badly as one 
might suppose. 

Here is a table, conchological, en- 
tomological and ornithological, which 
might stay us a while if we were mak- 
ing a catalogue. <A conch-shell twenty 
inches long and ten in diameter will do 
for a sample—not a small gasteropod! 
They do not excel us so much in butter- 
flies as I had expected, but some of the 
beetles are fearful things —six inches 
long, and with veritable arms on their 
heads each five inches long, with elbow- 
joint, wrist and two claws on the end of 
a single finger. Next is a praying man- 
tis, a foot long and with double-jointed 
arms like the beetles, 


That lifts his paws most parson-like, and thence 

By simple savages, through mere pretence, 

Is reckoned quite a saint amongst the vermin, 
Other tables have weapons, shoes, table- 
furniture and knickknacks, 

After this environment we have small 
space for the trophy itself. It is gorge- 
ous with tiger and leopard skins, and 
with the weapons of the hill and maritime 
tribes under the Dutch sway, and a pro- 
fusion of the ruder implements of the less 
accessible regions whose inhabitants only 
occasionally show themselves in the set- 
tlements. We see in this most interesting 
collection spoons and knives made from 
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the leg-bones of native buffaloes and of 
deer; wooden battleaxes with inserted 
blades of jade; spears of bamboo and 
of cocoawood tip-hardened in the fire; 
arrows of reed with poisoned wooden 
tips; swords of dark and heavy cocoa- 
wood ; shields of wood hewed with pa- 
tient care from the solid log; wooden 
clubs; water-jars of a single section of 
bamboo and holding twelve gallons; 
gourd bottles, grass slippers, bark cloth- 
ing, plaintain hats, cows’-tail plumes; 
and a host more which may be omitted. 
On the various faces of the structure and 


upon the steps are profusely arranged the 


various objects, over which the canopy 
of palm gracefully towers. 

All that has been described occupies 
the central space beneath the dome. 
Around it and occupying the corners 
are a thousand specimens of wood, 
canes, fibres, seeds, gum, wax, resins, 
teas, hideous theatrical figures, savage 
weapons, rich fabrics, filigrain jewelry 
and tea-services. Here also are pigs of 
tin from regions famous for it twenty 
centuries ago, blocks of native building 
stones, minerals, ores and agates. Here 
are models of mining-works, smelting- 
sheds, sugar-houses, plans and maps. 

On one side, occupying a very modest 
space, are contributions from Guiana, 
exemplifications of the habits, methods 
and productions of the country — ma- 
nioc-strainers and baskets, river-boats, 
animals, woods, minerals, fruits and to- 
bacco. Figures of a negro and negress 
of Paramaibo propped against the count- 
er seem utterly lost at the sights around. 

EDWARD H. KNIGHT. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
WALKING TO ST. SYLVESTER’S. 


i G ‘ 


SAK Pde 

ERTIE LISLE was sorely driven 

and perplexed for a few days af- 
ter his triumphant performance on the 
organ. His letter was not a failure, 
but further persuasion was required to 
make his success complete; and during 
the brief interval he was persecuted by 
Gordon's brother. 

Mr. William Gordon, when amiable 
and flattering, had an air of rough and 
hearty friendliness which was very well 
as long as you held him in check. But 
when, though still amiable, he thought 
he might begin to take hberties, it was 
not sowell. He was hard, coarse-tongued 
and humorous. And when Mr. William 
Gordon had the upper hand he showed 
himself in his true colors, as a bully and 
a blackguard. Bertie Lisle, not yet two- 
and-twenty, was no match for this man 
of thirty-five. He owed him money— 
no great sum, but more than he could 
pay. Nowthat matters had come to this 
pass, Lisle was heartily ashamed of him- 
self, his debts and his associates; but the 
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more shame he felt the more anxious he 
was that nothing should be known. He 
had sought the society of these men be- 
cause he had wearied of the restraints of 
Judith checked and con- 
trolled him unconsciously through her 
very guilelessness. He might have had 
his liberty in a moment had he chosen, 
but the assertion of his right would have 
involved explanations and questions, and 
Bertie hated scenes. He found it easier 
to coax Lydia than to face Judith. 

But this state of affairs could not go 
on. Bertie had once fancied that he 
saw a possible way out of his difficulties, 
and had hinted to Gordon, with an air of 
mystery, that though he could not pay 
at once he thought he might soon be in 
a position to pay all. If he hoped to 
silence his creditors for a while with this 
vague promise, he was mistaken. Gor- 
don continually reminded him of it. He 
had not cared to inquire into the source 
of the coming wealth, but if Lisle meant 
to rob somebody’s till or forge Mr. Clif- 
ton’s name to a cheque, no doubt Gor- 
don thought he might as well do it and 
get it over. If you are going to take a 
plunge, what, in the name of common 
sense, is the good of standing shivering 
on the brink? 

Unluckily, Lisle’s idea presented dif- 
ficulties on closer inspection. But as he 
had gone so far that it was his only hope, 
he made up his mind to risk all. He 
saw but one possible way of carrying 
out his scheme. It was exactly the way 
which no cautious man would ever have 
dreamed of taking, and therefore it suit- 
ed the daring inexperience of the boy. 
Therefore, also, it was precisely what no 
one would dream of guarding against. 
In fact, Bertie was driven by stress of 
circumstances into a stroke of genius. 
He took his leap, and entered on a pe- 
riod of suspense, anxiety and sustained 
excitement which had a wild exhilara- 
tion and sense of recklessness in it. He 
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suffered much from a strong desire to 
burst into fits of unseasonable laughter. 
His nerves were so tensely strung that it 
might have been expected he would be 
irritable; and so he was sometimes, but 
never with Judith. 

Thorne listened night after night for 
the man with the latch-key, but he lis- 
tened in vain. He was only partly re- 
assured, for he feared that matters were 
not going on well at St. Sylvester's. In- 
deed, he knew they were not, for Ber- 
tie had strolled into his room one day 
with a face like a thundercloud. The 
young fellow was out of temper, and 
perhaps a little off his guard in conse- 
quence. When Gordon amused himself 
by baiting him, Lisle was forced to keep 
silence; but in this case it was possible, 
if not quite prudent, to allow himself the 
relief of speech. 

‘“What is the matter ?’’ said Percival, 
looking up from his book. 

Bertie, who had turned his back on 
him, stood looking out of the window and 
tapping a tune on the pane. ‘ What's the 
matter?’ he repeated. “Clifton has taken 
it into his stupid head to lecture me about 
some rubbish he has heard somewhere. 
Why doesn’t some one lock him up in 
an idiot asylum? The meddling fool!’ 

“Tf that is qualification enough —’”’ 
Thorne began mildly, but Bertie raged 
on: 

“What business is it of his? I’m not 
going to stand his impudence, as I'll 
precious soon let him know. A likely 
story! He didn’t buy me body and soul 
for his paltry salary, though he seems to 
think it. The old humbug in a cassock! 
It’s a great deal of preaching and very 
little practice with him, J know.” 

(He knew nothing of the kind. Mr. 
Clifton was a well-meaning man, who 
had never disturbed his mind by an- 
alyzing his own opinions nor any one 
else's, and who worked conscientiously 
in his parish. But no doubt Bertie had 
too much respect for truth to let it be 
mixed up with a fit of ill-temper.) 

“Take care what you are about,” said 
Percival as he turned a leaf. He look- 
ed absently at the next page. “I don't 
want to interfere with you—”’ 
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“Oh, you / that’s different,”’ said Lisle 
without looking round. “Not that I 
should recommend even you—” 

“Don’t finish: I hope the caution isn't 
needed. Of course you will do as you 
think best. You are your own master, 
but I know you'll not forget that it is a 
question of your sister’s bread as well 
as your own. That's all. If you can 
do better for her—” 

Bertie half smiled, but still he looked 
out of the window, and he did not speak. 
Presently the fretful tapping on the pane 
ceased, and he began to whistle the same 
tune very pleasantly. At last, after some 
time, the tune stopped altogether. ‘I be- 
lieve I'm a fool,”’ said Lisle. ‘‘After all, 
what harm can Clifton do tome? And, 
as you Say, it would be a pity to make 
Judith uneasy. Bless the stupid prig! he 
shall lecture me again to-morrow if he 
likes. He hasn’t broken any bones this 
time, and I dare say he won't the next.” 
The young fellow came lounging across 
the room with his hands in his pockets 
as he spoke. ‘I suppose he has gone 
on preaching till it’s his second nature. 
Talk of the girl in the fairy-tale drop- 
ping toads and things from her lips! 
Why, she was a trifle to old Clifton. I 
do think he can’t open his mouth with- 
out letting a sermon run out.” 

Thorne was relieved at the turn Ber- 
tie’s meditations had taken, but he could 
not think that the young fellow’s posi- 
tion at St. Sylvester's was very secure. 
Neither did Judith. Neither did Bertie 
himself. The thought did not trouble 
him, but Judith was evidently anxious. 

“You do too much,” said Percival one 
day to her. They were walking to St. 
Sylvester's, and Bertie had run back for 
some music which had been forgotten. 

“Perhaps,” said Judith simply. “But 
it can't be helped.”’ 

“What! are they all so busy at Stan- 
don Square ?” 

“Well, the holidays, being so near, 
make more work, and give one the 
strength to get through it.” 

“I’m not so sure of that. I’m afraid 
Miss Crawford leaves too much to you, 
and you will break down.” 

“I’m more afraid Miss Crawford will 
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break down. Poor old lady! it goes to 
my heart to see her. She tries so hard 
not to see that she is past work; and 
she is.” 

“Is she so old? I didn’t know—” 

‘She was a governess till she was 
quite middle-aged, and then she had 
contrived to scrape together enough to 
open this school. My mother was her 
first pupil, and the best and dearest of 
all, she says. She had a terribly up-hill 
time to begin with, and even now it is no 
very great success. Though she might 
do very well, poor thing! if they would 
only let her alone.”’ 

‘And who will not let her alone ?” 

‘Oh, there is a swarm of hungry re- 
lations, who quarrel over every half- 
penny she makes; and she is so good! 
But you can understand why she is anx- 
ious not to think that her harvest-time is 
over.” 

‘Poor old lady !” said Percival. 
her strength is failing ?” 

Judith nodded: “She does her best, but 
it makes my heart ache to see her. She 
comes down in the morning trying to 
look so bright and young in a smart cap 
and ribbons: I feel as if I could cry when 
I see that cap, and her poor shaky hands 
going up to it to put it straight.” There 
were tears in the girl’s voice as she spoke. 
“And her writing! It is always the bad 
paper or the bad pen, or the day is dark- 
er than any day ever was before.”’ 

‘Does she believe all that?” the young 
man asked. 

“T hardly know. I think she never 
has opened her eyes to the truth, but I 
suspect she feels that she is keeping 
them shut. Itis just that trying not to 
see which is so pathetic, somehow. 1 
find all manner of little excuses for do- 
ing the writing, or whatever it may hap- 
pen to be, instead of her, and then I see 
her looking at me as if she half doubted 
me.” 

‘Does the school fall off at all ?” 

‘I’m not sure. Schools fluctuate, you 
know, and it seems they had scarlet fe- 
ver about six months ago. That might 
account for a slight decrease in the num- 
bers: don’t you think so?” 

‘Oh, certainly,”’ said Percival, with as 
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much confidence as if boarding-school 
statistics had been the one study of his 
life. ‘No doubt of it.” 

They walked a few paces in silence, 
and then Judith said, ‘Perhaps she will 
be better after the holidays. I think she 
is very tired, she is so terribly drowsy. 
She drops asleep directly she sits down, 
and is quite sure she has been awake all 
the time. I’m so afraid the girls may 
take advantage of it some day.” 

“But even for Miss Crawford's sake 
you must not do too much," urged Per- 
cival. 

‘“T will try not. But itis such a com- 
fort to me to be able to help her! If it 
were not for that, I sometimes question 
whether I did wisely in coming here at 
all.” 

‘Tf it is not an impertinent question— 
though I rather think it is—what should 
you have done if you had not come ?” 

‘“T should have stayed with an aunt 
of mine. She wanted me, but she would 
not help Bertie, and I fancied that I could 
be of use to him. But I doubt if Iocan 
do him much good, and if I lost my 
situation I should only be a burden to 
him.” 

‘Perhaps that might do him more 
good than anything,” Percival suggest- 
ed. ‘He might rise to the occasion and 
take life in earnest, which is just what he 
wants, isn’t it? For any one can see how 
fond he ts of you.” 

‘He's a dear boy,” Judith answered 
with a smile, and looked over her shoul- 
der. The dear bov was not in sight. 

Plenty of time,”’ said Percival. ‘ But 
it is rather a long way for him, so often 
as he has to go to St. Sylvester’s.”’ 

“He doesn’t mind that. He says he 
can do it in less than ten minutes, only 
to-day he had to go back, you see.” 

‘It isn't so far as it would be to St. 
Andrew's,’ Thorne went on. “By the 
way, -have you ever been to your parish 
church ?” 

Never. 
tion was very inviting. 

“Oh, but it would be worth while to 
goonce. The first time I went I thought 
it was like a quaint, melancholy dream. 
Such a dim, hollow, dusty old building, 
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and little cherubs with grimy little mar- 
ble faces looking down from the walls. 
When the congregation began to shuffle 
in each new-comer was more decrepit 
and withered than the last, till I looked 
to see if they could really be coming 
through the doorway from the outer 
world, or whether the vaults were open 
and they were the ghosts of some dead- 
and-gone congregation of long ago. And 
when I looked round again, there was 
the clergyman in a dingy surplice, as if 
he had risen like a spectre in his place. 
He stared at us all with his dull old eyes, 
and turned the leaves of a great book. 
And all at once he began to read, in a 
piping voice so thin and weak that it 
sounded just like the echo of some for- 
mer service—as if it had been lost in the 
dusty corners, and was coming back in 
a broken, fragmentary way. It was all 
the more like an echo because the old 
clerk is very deaf, and he begins in a 
haphazard fashion when he thinks it is 
time for the other to have done. So 
sometimes there is a long pause, and 
then you have their two old voices mixed 
up together, like an echo when it grows 
confused. It is very strange—gives one 
all manner of quaint fancies. You should 
go once. Nothing could be more utterly 
unlike St. Sylvester’s.”’ 

‘“T think I will go,” said Judith. “I 
know a church something like that, only 
not quite so dead. There is a queer old 
clerk there too.” 

‘Where is that ?” 

‘Oh, it isn’t anywhere near here. A 
little old-fashioned country town—Rook- 
leigh.” 

Percival turned eagerly: ‘* Where did 
you sav? Rookleigh 2?" 

“Yes. Why, do you know anything 
of it?’ 

“Tell me what you know of it.” 

“My aunt, Miss Lisle, lives there—the 
aunt I was telling you about, who want- 
ed me to stay with her.”’ 

‘‘And you were there last summer ?” 

“Yes. In fact, I was there on a visit 
when I heard that—that our home was 
broken up. I stayed on for some time: 
I had nowhere to go.” 

“Miss Lisle lives in a red house by the 
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river-side,’’ said Percival, prompted by a 
sudden impulse. 

It was Judith’s turn to look surprised: 
“Yes, she does. But, Mr. Thorne, how 
do you know?” ; 

“The garden slopes to the water's 
edge,” he went on, not heeding her. 
“And there is a wide gravel-path down 
the middle, cutting it exactly in two. It 
is all very neat—it is wonderfully neat— 
and Miss Lisle comes down the path, 
looking right and left to see whether all 
the carnations and the chrysanthemum- 
plants are tied up properly, and whether 
there are any snails.”’ 


“Mr. Thorne, who told you—? No, 
you must have seen.” 
“But you didn’t walk with her. There 


was a cross-path behind some ever- 
greens.” 

“Yes,” said Judith: ‘I hated to be 
seen then. I couldn't go beyond the 
garden, and I used to walk backward 
and forward there, so many times toa 
mile —I forget how many now. But, 
Mr. Thorne, tell me, how do you know 
all this?” 

“It is simple enough,” he said. “I 
was at Rookleigh one day, and I strolled 
along the path by the river. You can sce 
the house from the farther side. I stood 
and looked at it.”’ 

“Yes, but how did you know whose 
house it was?” 

“T hadn't the least idea. But it took 
my fancy—why I don’t know. And 
while I was looking I saw that some one 
came and went behind the evergreens.” 

“Then it was only a guess when you 
began to describe it?” 

“Well, I suppose so. It must have 
been, mustn't it?” he said, looking cu- 
riously at her. ‘But it felt like a cer- 
tainty.”’ 

They were just at St. Sylvester’s, and 
Bertie ran up panting, waving his mu- 
sic. “Lucky I’ve not got to sing,” said 
the young fellow in a jerky voice, and 
rushed to the vestry-door, where Mr. 
Clifton fidgeted, watch in hand. After 
such a race it was natural enough that 
the young organist should be somewhat 
flushed as he went up the aisle with a 
surpliced boy at his heels. But Judith 
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had not hurried —had rather lingered, 
looking back. What was the meaning 
of that soft rosy glow upon her cheeks? 
And why was Thorne so absent, stand- 
ing up and sitting down mechanically, 
till the service was half over before he 
knew it? 

He was recalling that day at Rook- 
leigh—the red houses by the water-side, 
the poplars, the pigeons, the old church, 
the sleepy streets, the hot blue sky, the 
gray glitter of the river through the 
boughs, and the girl half seen behind 
the evergreens. She had been to him 
like a fair faint figure in a dream, and 
the airy fancies that clustered round her 
had been more dreamy yet. But sud- 
denly the dream-girl had stepped out of 
the clouds into every-day life, and stood 
in flesh and blood beside him. And the 
nameless fascination with which his im- 
agination had played was revealed as the 
selfsame attraction as that which his soul 
had known when, years before, he first 
met Judith Lisle. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
FAINT HEART WINS FAIR LADY. 


PERCIVAL THORNE would have read- 
ily declared that it was a matter of utter 
indifference to him whether his landlady 
went at the end of March to pay a three 
weeks’ visit to her eldest sister or whether 
she stayed at home. He took very little 
notice when Mrs. Bryant told him of her 
intention. She talked for some time. 
When she was gone Thorne found him- 
self left with the impression that the lady 
in question was a Mrs. Smith, who resided 
somewhere in Bethnal Green; that some 
one was a plumber and glazier; that some 
one had had the measles; that trade was 
not all one could wish, nor were Mrs. 
Bryant’s relations quite what they should 
have been, but that, she thanked Good- 
ness, they were not all alike. This struck 
him as a reasonable cause for thankful- 
ness, as otherwise there would certainly 
have been a terrible monotony in the 
family circle. He also had an idea that 
Mrs. Smith had received a great deal of 
good advice on the subject of her mar- 
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riage, and he rather thought that Smith 
was not the sort of man to make a wo- 
man happy. ‘Either Smith isn't, or Bry- 
ant wasn’t when he was alive—now which 
was it?” smiled Percival to himself, ruf- 
fling his wavy hair and leaning back in 
his chair with a confused sense of relief. 
And then the dispute about the grand- 
mother’s crockery came in, and the un- 
cle who had a bit of money and married 
the widow at Margate. ‘I hope to Good- 
ness Mrs. Bryant will stay away some 
time if she has half as much to say on 
her return!” | 

The good woman had not gone into 
Mr. Thorne’s room for the purpose of 
giving him all this information. It had 
come naturally to her lips when she found 
herself there, but she merely wished to 
suggest to him that Lydia would be busy 
while she was away, and money-matters 
were terribly muddling, weren't they? 
and perhaps it would make it easier if 
Mr. Thorne’s bill stood over. Percival 
understoodina moment. The careworn 
face, the confused manner, told him all. 
Lydia would probably waste the money, 
and the old lady, though with percepti- 
ble hesitation, had decided to trust him 
rather than her daughter. It was so. 
Lydia considered that her mother was 
stingy, and that finery was indispensa- 
ble while she was husband-hunting, 

‘““You see, there'll be one less to feed, 
and it would only bother her; and you've 
always been so regular with your mon- 
ey,’ said Mrs. Bryant wistfully. 

“Oh, I see, perfectly,’’ Thorne replied. 
“T won't trouble Miss Bryant about it. 
It shall be all ready for you when you 
come back, of course. A pleasant jour- 
ney to you!” 

The old lady went off, not without 
anxiety, but very favorably impressed 
with Percival’s lofty manner. And he 
thought no more about it. But the time 
came when he wished that Mrs. Bryant 
had never thought of visiting Mrs. Smith 
of Bethnal Green at all. 

Easter fell very late that year, far on 
in April, and it seemed to Judith that 
the holidays would never come. At last, 
however, they were within a week of the 
breaking-up day. It was Sunday, and 
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she could say to herself, “‘ Next Thurs- 
day I shall be free.”’ 

Bertie and she had just breakfasted, 
and he was leaning in his favorite atti- 
tude against the chimney-piece. She 
had taxed him with looking ill, but he 
had smilingly declared that there was 
nothing amiss with him. 

‘Do you sleep well, Bertie ?’”’ she ask- 
ed wistfully. 

‘Pretty well. Not very much last night, 
by the way. But you are whiter than I 
am: look at yourself inthe glass. Even 
if you deduct the green—”’ 

Judith gazed into the verdant depths. 
‘I don’t know how much to allow,” she 
said thoughtfully. ‘By the way, Bertie, 
I’m not going with you to St. Sylvester's 
this morning.” 

“All right!’ said Bertie. 

“T have a fancy to go to St. Andrew's 
for once,” said Judith, arranging the rib- 
bon at her throat as she spoke—"‘just for 
a change. You don’t mind, do you?” 

“Mind? no,” said Bertie, but some- 
thing in his voice caused her to look 
round. He was as pale as death, grasp- 
ing the chimney-piece with one hand 
while the other was pressed upon his 
heart. 

“Bertie! You ave ill! Lean on me.” 
The little sofa was close by, and she 
helped him to it and ran for eau de 
cologne. When she came back he was 
lying with his head thrown back, white 
and still, yet looking more like himself 
than in that first ghastly moment. Pres- 
ently the blood came back to cheek and 
lip, and he looked up and smiled. ‘You 
are better ?’’ she said anxiously. 

“Oh yes, I’m better. I’m all right. 
Can't think what made me make such 
a fool of myself.” 

‘No, don’t get up: lie still a little long- 
er,’’ said Judith, standing over him with 
the wicker flask in her hand. ‘Oh, how 
you frightened me!” 

‘Don’t pour any more of that stuff 
over me,” he answered languidly. “ You 
must have expended quarts. I can feel 
little rivulets of it creep-creeping at the 
roots of my hair.” 

‘But, Bertie, what was the matter with 
you ?” 
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“T hardly know. It’s all over now. 
My heart seemed to stop beating just for 
a moment. I wonder if it did, really? 
Or should I have died? Do sit down, 
Judith. You look as if you were going 
to faint too.” 

She sat down by him. After a min- 
ute Bertie’s slim, long fingers groped 
restlessly, and she held them in a tender 
grasp. So for some time they remained 
hand in hand. Judith watched him fur- 
tively as he lay with closed eyes, his fair 
boyish face pressed on the dingy cush- 
ion, and a great tenderness lighted her 
quiet glance. Suddenly, Bertie’s eyes 
opened and met hers. She answered 
his look of inquiry: ‘‘ You are all I have, 
dear. Wetwo arealone, are we not? I 
must be anxious if you are ill.” 

He pressed her hand, but he turned 
his face a little away, conscious at the 
same moment of a flush of self-reproach 
and of a lurking smile. “Don’t!” he 
said. “I'm not ill. I’m all right now 
—never better, Isn't it time for me to 
be off? I say, my dear girl, if you don't 
look sharp you'll be late at St. Andrew's.” 

“St. Andrew's!’ she repeated scorn- 
fully. “JZ go to St. Andrew's zow, and 
think all the service through that my 
bad boy may be fainting at St. Sylves- 
ter's! No, no: I shall go with you.” 

“Thank you,” said Bertie, sitting up 
and running his fingers through his hair 
by way of preparation for church. “I 
shall be glad, if you don’t mind.” 

‘That is,’’ she went on, “if you are fit 
to go at all.” 

“Oh yes. Icouldn’t leave old Clifton 
in the lurch for anything short of sud- 
den death, and even then he'd feel him- 
self ill used. Stay at home because I felt 
faint? It would be as much as my place 
is worth,” said Bertie with a smile of 
which Judith could not understand the 
fine irony. 

“Tl go and get ready,” she said. But 
she went to the door of Percival's sitting- 
room and knocked. 

“Come in,’ he answered, and she 
opened it. He was stooping over his 
fire, poker in hand. She paused on the 
threshold, and, after breaking a hard 
lump of coal, he looked over his shoul- 
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der: ‘Miss Lisle! I beg your pardon. 
I thought they had come for the break- 
fast things.” 

“Oh!” she said, in a slightly disap- 
pointed tone. ‘‘You are not going to 
church to-day.’ For Thorne was more 
picturesquely careless in his apparel than 
is the wont of the British church-goer. 

A rapid change of mind enabled him 
to answer truthfully, “ Yes, lam. I ought 
to get ready, I suppose. Did you want 
me for anything, Miss Lisle ?” 

‘Were you going to St. Sylvester’s, or 
not ?"’ 

Percival had known by her tone that 
she wanted him to go to church. But 
he did not know which church claimed 
his attendance, so he answered cautious- 
ly, Oh, Ihardly know. I think I should 
like some one to make up my mind for 
me. Are you going with your brother?” 

“Yes,’’ said Judith. ‘He isn’t very 
well to-day. I was rather frightened by 
his fainting just now.” 

“Of course I'll go with you,” said Per- 
cival. “I'll be ready in two minutes. 
Been fainting? Is he better now?" 

“Much better. Will you really?” And 
Judith vanished. . 

Percival was perhaps a little longer 
than the time he had named, but he 
soon came out In a-very different cha- 
racter from that of the young man who 
had lounged over his late breakfast in 
his shabby coat. He looked anxiously 
at young Lisle as they started, but Ber- 
tie’s appearance was hardly such as to 
call for immediate alarm. He seemed 
well enough, Percival thought, though 
perhaps a little excited. In truth, there 
was not much amiss with him. He 
had got over the uneasy sense of self- 
reproach: the sudden shock which had 
caused his dismay was past, and as he 
went his way, solemnly escorted by his 
loving sister and his devoted friend, he 
was suffering much more from suppress- 
ed laughter than from anything else. 
Everything was a joke, and the narrow- 
ness of his escape that morning was a 
greater joke than all. “By Jove! what 
a laugh we will have over it one of these 
days!" thought Lisle as he put on his 
surplice. 
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Loving eyes followed him as he went 
to his place, and his name was fondly 
breathed in loving prayers. 


CHAPTER NLIV. 
THE LAST MUSIC-LESSON. 


On the Tuesday morning Bertie was 
late for breakfast, and came in yawning 
rather ostentatiously. Judith protested 
good -humoredly: “Lie in bed late or 
yawn, but you can’t want to do both. 
Why, it is eleven hours since you went 
up to bed!’ This was perfectly true, 
but not so much to the point as she 
supposed. 

Ever since the mysterious fainting-fit 
Judith had watched him with tender anx- 
iety, and it seemed to her that there was 
something strange in his manner that 
morning. She did not know what it was, 
but had she held any clew to his thoughts 
she would have perceived that Bertie was 
astonished and bewildered. He looked 
as if a dream had suddenly become a 
reality, as if a jest had turned into mar- 
vellous earnest. He smoked his pipe, 
leaning by the open window, with a se- 
rious and almost awestruck expression 
in his eyes. One might have fancied 
that he was transformed visibly to him- 
self, and was perplexed to find that the 
change was invisible to others. Judith 
could not understand this quiet gravity. 

She came up to him and laid her hand 
caressingly on his shoulder. He did not 
turn, but pointed with the stem of his 
pipe across the street. ‘Look! he said. 
“There's a bit of houseleek on those tiles. 
I never saw it till to-day.”’ 

“Nor I.” 

“It looks green and pleasant,”’ said 
Bertie in a gentle, meditative voice. ‘I 
like it.”’ 

“Our summer garden,” Judith sug- 
gested. 

“T wonder if there’s any houseleek on 
our roof?’ he went on after a moment. 

“We will hope so, for our neighbors’ 
sake,”’ said his sister. ‘It’s a new idea 
tome. Ithought our roof was nothing 
but tiles and cats—principally cats.”’ 

Bertie smoked his pipe, and surveyed 
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the houseleek as if it were a newly-dis- 
covered star. Everything was strange 
and wonderful that morning. Vague 
ideas floated in the atmosphere, half 
seen against the background of com- 
mon things. The mood, born of excep- 
tional circumstances, was unique in his 
life. Had it been habitual, there would 
have been hope of a new poet, or, since 
his taste lay in the direction of wordless 
harmony, of a great musician. 

‘You won't be late at the square, Ber- 
tie dear ?”’ said Judith. 

‘No, I'll not be late,’’ he answered ab- 
sently. He felt that the pale gold of the 
April sunlight was beautiful even in Belle- 
vue street. 

‘The last lesson,’’ she said. Bertie, 
suddenly roused, looked round at her 
with startled eyes. ‘‘What! had you 
forgotten that the girls go home to- 
morrow ?”’ cried Judith in great sur- 
prise. She had counted the days so 
often. 

He laughed shortly and uneasily: “I 
suppose I had. Queer, wasn’t it? Yes, 
it’s my last lesson, as you say. If I had 
only thought of it, I might have com- 
posed a Lament, taught it to all my pu- 
pils, and charged a fancy price for it in 
the bill.” 

“That would have been very touching. 
A little tiresome to you perhaps, and to 
Miss Crawford—” 

‘Bless you! she’s always asleep,”’ said 
Bertie, knocking the ashes out of his pipe 
and pocketing it. “I might teach them 
the Old Hundredth, one after the other, 
all the morning through: she wouldn't 
know. So your work ends to-morrow ?” 

‘Not quite. The girls go to-morrow, 
but I have promised to be at the square 
on Thursday. There’s a good deal to be 
done, and I should like to see Miss Craw- 
ford safely off in the afternoon.” 

‘“Where’s the old woman going ?”’ 

‘To Cromer for a few days. She lived 
there as a child, and loves it more than 
any place in the world.” 

“Does the poor old lady think she’ll 
grow young again there?’ said Bertie. 
“Well, perhaps she will,” he added af- 
tera pause. ‘At any rate, she may for- 
get that she has grown old.” 

Vor. XXII.—27 
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Punctually at the appointed hour the 
young music-master arrived in Standon 
Square. It was for the last time, as Ju- 
dith had said. Miss Crawford looked 
older, and Miss Crawford's cap looked 
newer, than either had ever done before. 
She put her weak little hand into Bertie’s, 
and said some prim, kindly words about 
the satisfaction his lessons had given, the 
progress his pupils had made and the con- 
fidence she felt in his sister and himself. 
As she spoke she was sure he was grat- 
ified, for the color mounted to his face. 
Suddenly she stopped in the midst of her 
neatly-worded sentences. ‘ You are like 
your mother, Mr. Lisle,’’ she said: ‘I 
never saw it so much before.’’ And she 
murmured something, half to herself, 
about her first pupil, the dearest of them 
all. Bertie, for once in his life, was si- 
lent and bashful. 

The old lady rang the bell, and re- 
quested that Miss Macdonald might be 
told that it was time for her lesson and 
that Mr. Lisle had arrived. During the 
brief interval that ensued the music-mas- 
ter looked furtively round the room, as 
if he had never seen it before. It seem- 
ed to him almost as if he looked at it with 
different eyes, and read Miss Crawford’s 
life in it. It was a prim, light-colored 
drawing-room, adorned with many tri- 
fles which were interesting as indications 
of patience and curious in point of taste. 
There was a great deal of worsted work, 
and stil! more of crochet. Everything 
that could possibly stand on a mat stood 
on a mat, and other mats lay disconso- 
lately about, waiting as cabmen wait for 
a fare. Every piece of furniture was care- 
fully arranged with a view to supporting 
the greatest possible number of anti-ma- 
cassars. There were water-color paint- 
ings on the walls, and bouquets of wax 
flowers bloomed gayly under glass shades 
on every table. There were screens, cush- 
ions, pen-wipers. Bertie calculated that 
Miss Crawford’s drawing-room might 
yield several quarts of beads. He had 
seen all these things many times, but 
they had acquired a new meaning and 
interest that day. 

Miss Macdonald appeared, and Miss 
Crawford seated herself on a pink rose, 
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about the size of a Jersey cabbage, with 
two colossal buds, and rested her tired 
back against a similar group. At the 
first notes of the piano her watchful and 
smiling face relaxed and she nodded 
wearily in the background. It did not 
matter much. The young master was 
crave, silent, patient, conscientious. In 
fact, it did not matter at all. Having 
slept through the earlier lessons, the 
schoolmistress might well sleep through 
this. It was rather a pity that, instead 
of taking a placid and unbroken rest on 
the sofa, she sat stiffly on a worked chair 
and started into uneasy wakefulness be- 
tween the lessons, dismissing one girl 
and sending for the next with infinite 
politeness and propriety. At last she 
said, “And will you have the kindness 
to tell Miss Nash ?” 

Bertie sat turning over a piece of mu- 
sic till the sound of the opening door told 
him that his pupil had arrived. Then he 
rose and looked in her direction, but 
avoided her eyes. 

There was no school-girl slovenliness 
about Emmeline Nash. Her gray dress 
was fresh and neat, a tiny bunch of 
spring flowers was fastened in it, a rib- 
bon of delicate blue was round her neck. 
As she came forward with a slight flush 
on her cheek, her head carried defiant- 
ly and the sunlight shining on her pale 
hair, Miss Crawford said to herself that 
really she was a stylish girl, ladylike 
and pretty. Her schoolfellows declared 
that Emmeline always went about with 
her mouth hanging open. But that day 
the parted lips had an innocent expres- 
sion of wonder and expectation. 

The lesson was begun in as business- 
like a fashion as the others. Perhaps 
Emmeline regaled the young master 
with a few more false notes than usual, 
but she was curiously intent on the page 
before her. Presently she stole a glance 
over her shoulder at Miss Crawford. She 
was asleep. Emmeline played a few 
bars mechanically, and then she turned 
to Bertie. 

The eyes which met her own had an 
anxious, tender, almost reverential, ex- 
pression. This slim fair girl had sud- 
denly become a very wonderful being 
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to Lisle, and he touched her hand with 
delicate respect and looked strangely at 
her pretty vacant face. 

Had there been the usual laughter 
lurking in his glance, Emmeline would 
have giggled. Her nerves were tensely 
strung, and giggling was her sole expres- 
sion for a wide range of emotion. But 
his gravity astonished her so much that 
she looked at the page before her again, 
and went on playing with her mouth 
open. 

Toward the close of the lesson master 
and pupil exchanged a few whispered 
words. ‘You may rely on me,’”’ said 
Bertie finally: ‘“ what did I promise this 
morning ?”’ He spoke cautiously, watch- 
ing Miss Crawford. She moved in her 
light slumber and uttered an inarticulate 
sound. The young people started asun- 
der and blushed a guilty red. Emme- 
line, with an unfounded assumption of 
presence of mind, began to play a vari- 
ation containing such loud and agitated 
discords that further slumber must have 
been miraculous. But Lisle interposed. 
‘“Gently,”’ he said. “Let me show you 
how that should be played.’ And he 
lulled the sleeper with the tenderest 
harmony. 

In due time the lesson came to an 
end. Miss Crawford presided over the 
farewell, and regretted that it was really 
Miss Nash's last lesson, as (though Mr, 
Lisle perhaps was not aware of it) she 
was not coming back to Standon Square. 
Mr. Lisle in his turn expressed much re- 
gret, and said that he should miss his 
pupil. “You must on no account forget 
to practise every day,” said the old lady, 
turning to Emmeline.—‘ Must she, Mr. 
Lisle ?”’ 

Mr. Lisle hoped that Miss Nash would 
devote at least three hours every day to 
her music. The falsehood was so au- 
dacious that he shuddered as he uttered 
it. He made a ceremonious bow and 
fled. 

Going back to Bellevue street, he lock- 
ed himself into his room and turned out 
all his worldly goods. A little port- 
manteau was carefully packed with a se- 
lection from them, and hidden away in 
a cupboard, and the rest were laid by as 
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examined its contents with dissatisfied 


nearly as possible in their accustomed 
eyes. “Can't get on without the sinews 


order. Then he took out his purse and 
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Egyptians would be the scriptural course 
of conduct I suppose, and I’m ready; 
but where are the Egyptians? I won- 


of war,"’ Bertie soliloquized. ‘I might 
manage with double as much perhaps, 
but how shall I get it? Spoiling the 
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der if Judith keeps a hoard anywhere? 
Or Lydia? Shall I go and ask her to 
lend me jewels of silver and jewels of 
gold? Poor Lydia! I fear I could hard- 
ly find a plausible excuse for borrowing 
the blue earrings. And I doubt they 
wouldn't help me much. No, I must 
find some better plan than that.’’ 

He was intensely excited: his flushed 
cheek and glittering eyes betrayed it. 
But the feelings of the morning had worn 
off in the practical work of packing and 
preparing for his flight. Perhaps it was 
as well they had, for they could hardly 
have survived an interview with Lydia 
in the afternoon. She was suspicious, 
and required coaxing to begin with. 

“Why, what's the matter, Lydia?” 
said Lisle at last in his gentlest voice. 
“You might do this for me.’’ 

‘You are always wanting something 
done for you.” 

“Oh, Lydia! and I’ve been such a 
good boy lately!” 

“Too good by half,”’ said Lydia. 

‘“And a month ago I was always too 
bad. How am I to hit your precise 
taste in wickedness?” 

“Oh, I ain't particular to a shade,” 


said Lydia, ‘‘as you might know by my 


helping you to deceive ma and your sis- 
ter. But as to your goodness, I don’t 
believe in it: so there! Don't tell me! 
People don't give up all at once, and go 
to bed at ten o'clock every night, and 
turn as good as all that. It’s my belief 
you mean to bolt. What have you been 
doing ?” 

‘Look here, Lydia, I’ve told you once, 
and I tell you again: I want a holiday, 
and I’m off for two or three days by my- 
self — can’t be tied to my sister’s apron- 
string all my life. But I would rather not 
have any fuss about it, so I shall just go 
quietly, and send her a line when I’ve 
started. I want you to get that portman- 
teau off, so that I may pick it up at the 
station to-morrow morning. I dd think 
I might count on yow," said Bertie with 
heartrending pathos: delicately - shaded 
acting would have been wasted on Miss 
Bryant. ‘You've always been as true 
as steel. But it seems I was mistaken. 
Well, no matter. If my sister makes a 
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scene about my going away, it can’t be 
helped. Perhaps I was wrong to keep 
my little secrets from her and trust them 
to any one else.”’ 

“TY don’t say that,’” Lydia replied. 
‘“P’raps others may do as well or bet- 
ter by you.” 

“Thank you. all the same for your 
former kindness,’’ Bertie continued in 
a tone of gentle resignation, ignoring 
her remark, “Since you won't, there 
is nothing more to be said.” 

“What do you want to fly off in that 
fashion for?” said Lydia. “I'll see about 
your portmanteau if this is all true—” 

Bertie assumed an insulted-gentleman 
air: it was extremely lofty: ‘Oh, if you 
doubt me, Miss Bryant—” 

“Gracious me! You ave touchy!" ex- 
claimed poor Lydia in perplexity and dis- 
tress. ‘Only one word: you haven't been 
doing anything bad ?” 

“On my honor—no,” said Bertie 
haughtily. 

‘And there’s nothing wrong about the 
portmanteau ?” 

‘Oh, this is too much!?’’ Lisle exclaim- 
ed. ‘I can't be cross-questioned in this 
fashion—even by you.’ The careless pa- 
renthesis was not without effect. ‘Wrong 
about it—no! But we'll leave the subject 
altogether, if you please. I won't trouble 
you any further.” 

It was evident to Lydia that he was of- 
fended. There was an angry light in his 
eyes and his cheeks were flushed. ‘You 
are unkind,” she said. ‘I'll see about it 
foryou; and you knew! would.” She saw 
Bertie’s handsome face dimly through a 
mist of gathering tears. 

“Crying?” said Lisle. ‘“*Not for me, 
Lydia? I’m not worth it.” 

“That ['H be bound you are not,” said 
the girl. 

“Then why do you do it ?” 

“Perhaps you think we always mea- 
sure our tears, and mind we don’t give 
over-weight,”’ said Lydia scornfully. 
“Shouldn't cry much at that rate, I 
expect. I do it because I’m a fool, if 
you particularly want to know.” 

Lisle was wondering what style of an- 
swer would be suitable and harmless 
when Mr. Fordham came up the stairs. 
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Lydia saw him, exclaimed, ‘“Oh my good 
gracious!’ and vanished, while Bertie 
strolled into his room, invoking bless- 
ings on the old man's head. 

That evening there was a choir-prac- 
tice at St. Sylvester's. Mr. Clifton was 
peculiarly tiresome, and the young or- 
ganist replied with an air of easy scorn, 
the more irritating that it was so good- 
humored. Had the worthy incumbent 
been a shade less musical there would 
have been a quarrel then and there. 
But how could he part with a man who 
played so splendidly? Bertie received 
his instructions as to their next meeting 
with an unmoved face. ‘It is so import- 
ant now that Easter is so near,” said the 
clergyman. “Thursday evening, and you 
won't be late?” 

‘Au revoir, then,’’ said Lisle airily, 
““since we are to meet so soon.” And 
with a pleasant smile he went his way. 

When he got back he found Judith at 
home, looking worn and white. He was 
tenderly reproachful. “I’m sure you want 
your tea,’ he said. “You should not have 
thought about me.’’ He waited on her, 
he busied himself about her in a dozen 
little ways. He was bright, gay, affec- 
tionate. A faint color flushed her face 
and a smile dawned on her lips. How 
could she fail to be pleased and touch- 
ed? How could she do otherwise than 
smile at this paragon of young brothers? 
He talked of holiday schemes in a happy 
though rather random fashion. He sang 
snatches of songs softly in his pleasant 
tenor voice. 

‘Bertie, our mother used to sing that,” 
said Judith after one of them. 

“Did she?’ He paused. “I don’t re- 
member.” 

“No, you can't,’ she answered sor- 
rowfully. ‘I wish you could.” 

‘T've only the faintest and most shad- 
owy recollection—justa dim idea of some- 
body,’ he rephed. ‘‘Butin my little child- 
ish troubles 1 always had you. I don’t 
think I wanted any one else.” 

Judith took his hand in hers, and held 
it for a moment fondly clasped: ‘You 
can't think how much I like to hear 
you say that.’’ 

Lisle blushed, and was thankful for 
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the dim light. “Do you know,” he said 
hurriedly, “I rather think I may have a 
chance of giving old Clifton warning be- 
fore long ?”’ 

“Oh, Bertie! Where could you get 
anything else as good?” 

“Not five-and-twenty miles away.” 
Bertie named a place which they had 
passed on their journey to Brenthill. 
“Gordon of our choir told me of it this 
evening. I think I shall run over to- 
morrow and make inquiries.”’ 

“But why would it be so much bet- 
ter ?”’ 

“There’s a big grammar school and 
they have achapel. I should be organ- 
ist there.” 

“But do they pay more?” she per- 
sisted. 

“Hardly as much to the organist per- 
haps. But I could give lessons in the 
school, Gordon tells me, and make no 
end of money so. Oh, it would be a first- 
rate thing for me.”’ 

“And for me?” 

“Oh, I hope you won't have to go on 
slaving for Miss Crawford. You must 
come and keep house—"’ Bertie stop- 
ped abruptly. He could deceive on a 
grand scale, but these small fibs, which 
came unexpectedly, confused him and 
stuck in his throat, 

“Keep house for you? 
am to do? 
hope to be?” 

“Rich enough to keep you very soon,”’ 
he answered gravely. 

‘But does Mr. Gordon think you have 
a chance of this appointment ?” 

“Why not?’ said Bertie. “I am fit 
for it.” There was no arrogance in his 
simple statement of the fact. 

“T know you are. All the same, I 
think I won't give up my situation till 
we see how this new plan turns out. 
And I don’t want to be idle.” 

“But I don’t want you to work,” said 
Bertie. ‘You are killing yourself, and 
you know it. Well, this is worth inquir- 
ing about at any rate, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it certainly is. It sounds very 
pleasant. But pray don’t be rash: don't 
give up what you have already until you 
quite see your way.” 


Is that all I 
Bertie, how rich do you 
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‘No, but I think I do see it. I'll just 
take the 8.35 train to-morrow and find 
out how the land lies. I can be back 
early in the afternoon.” 

So the matter was settled. As they 
went off to bed Lisle casually remarked 
that he had not seen Thorne that day: 
“Is he out, I wonder?” 

Miss Bryant was making her nightly 
examination of the premises. She over- 
heard the remark as she turned down the 
gas in the passage, and informed them 
that when Mr. Thorne came in from the 
office he complained of a headache, ask- 
ed for a cup of tea and went early to bed. 
“Poor fellow!’’ said Lisle.—“Good-night, 
Miss Bryant.” 

Apparently, Percival’s headache did 
not keep him in bed, for a light gleam- 
ed dimly in his sitting-room late that 
Tuesday night. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
A THUNDERBOLT IN STANDON SQUARE. 


IT was just one o'clock on the follow- 
ing Thursday, and Thorne was walking 
from the office to Bellevue street. He 
had adopted a quicker and more busi- 
ness-like pace than in old days, and 
came down the street with long steps, 
his head high and an abstracted expres- 
sion on his face. Suddenly he stopped. 
“Miss Lisle!’ he exclaimed. “Good 
God! What is the matter?” 

It was Judith, but so pale, with fear 
and horror looking so terribly out of her 
eyes, that she was like a spectre of her- 
self. She stopped short as he had done, 
and gazed blankly at him. 

“Judith, what is it?” he repeated. 
‘For God's sake, speak! What is the 
matter ?”’ 

He saw that she made a great effort 
to look like her usual self, and that she 
partly succeeded. “I don’t know,”’ she 
answered. ‘Please come, Mr. Thorne, 
but don’t say anything to me yet. Not 
a word, please.” | 

In silence he offered her hisarm. She 
took it, and they went on _ together. 
Something in Judith Lisle always ap- 
pealed with peculiar force to Percival’s 
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loyalty. He piqued himself on not even 
looking inquiringly at his companion as 
they walked, but he felt her hand quiver- 
ing on his arm, and his brain was busy 
with conjectures. ‘‘ Bertie has been away 
the last day or two,”’ he said to himself. 
“Can she have heard any bad news of 
him? But why is she so mysterious 
about it, for she is not the girl to make 
a needless mystery ?”’ When they reach- 
ed Bellevue street she quitted his arm, 
thanked him with a look and went up 
stairs. Percival followed her. 

She opened the door of her sitting- 
room and looked in. Then she turned 
to the young man, who stood gravely in 
the background as if awaiting her orders. 

“Will you come in?” she said. But 
when she thought he was about to speak 
she made a quick sign with her hand: 
“Not yet, please.” 

The cloth was laid, but some books 
and papers had been pushed to one end 
of the table. Judith went to them and 
lifted them carefully, as if she were look- 
ing for something. Then she went to 
the little side-table, then to the chim- 
ney-piece, still seeking, while Thorne 
stood by the window silently waiting. 

The search was evidently unavailing, 
and Judith rang the bell. During the 
pause which ensued she rested her elbow 
on the back of Bertie’s easy-chair and 
covered her eyes with her hand. She 
was shaking from head to foot, but when 
the door opened she stood up and tried 
to speak in her usual voice: ‘‘Are there 
any letters by the second post for me, 
Emma?” 

The little maid looked wonderingly at 
Mr. Thorne and then at Miss Lisle: ‘‘No, 
ma'am: I always bring ‘em up.” 

“T know you do, but-I thought they 
might have been forgotten. Will you 
ask Miss Bryant if she is quite sure none 
came for me this morning ?”’ 

There was another silence while Em- 
ma wenton hererrand. She came back 
with Miss Bryant’s compliments, and no 
letters had come for Miss Lisle. 

“Thank you,” said Judith. ‘‘ That will 
do. I will ring when I want dinner 
brought in.” 

When they were left alone Percival 
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stepped forward. ‘‘ What is it?’ he said. 
“You will tell me now.” 

She answered with averted eyes: “You 
know that our school broke up yesterday ? 
Emmeline Nash went away by the nine- 
o'clock train, but she has never gone 
home.” | 

‘‘Has never gone home!” Percival 
repeated. ‘That is very strange. She 
must have met with some accident.” 
There was no answer. “It may not be 
anything serious: surely, you are dis- 
tressing yourself too much.” 

Judith looked up into his face with 
questioning eyes. 

“Or perhaps it is some school - girl 
freak,”” Thorne went on. “Naturally, 
Miss Crawford must be very anxious, 
but don’t make up your mind to the 
worst till you know for certain.” 

Still that anxious questioning look, as 
if she would read his very soul. Perci- 
val was startled and perplexed, and his 
eyes made no response. The girl turn- 
ed away with a faint cry of impatience 
and despair: “And I am his own sister !"’ 

Percival stood for a moment thunder- 
struck. Then “ Bertie?’ he said. 

“But you did not think of him till I 
spoke,’’ she answered passionately. ‘It 
was my doing—mine!” 

“Where is Bertie?’ Thorne asked 
the question with something of her fear 
in his eyes. 

“IT don't know. 
morning.” 

He took a pencilled scrap of paper 
from her hand. Bertie had written, ‘I 


I had that yesterday 


' find I cannot be back this afternoon, 


probably not till to-morrow. Don’t ex- 
pect me till you see me, and don’t be 
anxious about me. All right. — Your 
Pip 

‘“How did you get this?’ he asked, 
turning it uneasily in his fingers. 

‘‘A boy brought it from the station not 
half an hour after he went.” 

Percival was silent. A sudden cer- 
tainty had sprung up in his mind, and 
it made any attempt at reassuring her 
little better than a lie. Yet he felt as if 
his certainty were altogether unfounded. 
He could assign no reason for it. The 
truth was, that Bertie himself was the 
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reason, and Percival knew him better 
than he had supposed. 

“Mr. Thorne,” said Judith, “don’t you 
hate me for what I’ve said? Surely you 
must. Miss Crawford doesn't dream that 
Bertie has anything to do with this. And 
you didn't, for I watched your eyes: you 
never would have thought of him but for 
me. It is I, his own sister, who have 
hinted it. He has nobody but me, and 
when his back is turned I accuse him 
of being so base, so cruel, so mercenary, 
that—'’ She stopped and tried to steady 
her voice. Suddenly she turned and 
pointed to the door: “And if he came 
in there now, this minute—oh, Bertie, 
my Bertie, if you would /—if he stood 
there now, I should have slandered him 
without a shadow of proof. Oh, it is 
odious, horrible! The one in all the 
world who should have clung to him 
and believed in him, and I have thought 
this of him! Say itis horrible, unnatural 
—reproach me—leave me! Oh, my God! 
you can't.” 

And in truth Percival stood mute and 
grave, holding the shred of paper in his 
hand and making no sign through all the 
questioning pauses in her words. But 
her last appeal roused him. “No,” he 
said gently, “I can't reproach you. If 
you are the first to think this, don't I 
know that you will be the one to hope 
and pray when others give up?” He 
took her hands in his: she suffered him 
to do what he would. ‘ How should Miss 
Crawford think of him ?”’ he said. “ Pray 
God we may be mistaken, and if Bertie 
comes back can we not keep silence for 
ever?” 

‘‘T could not look him in the face.”’ 

“Tell me all,” said Thorne. ‘Where 
did he say he was going? Tell me every- 
thing. If you are calm and if we lose no 
time, we may unravel this mystery and 
clear Bertie altogether before any harm 
is done. As you Say, there is no shad- 
ow of proof. Miss Nash may have gone 
away alone: school-girls have silly fan- 
cies. Or perhaps some accident on the 
line—”’ 

No," said Judith. 

“No? Are you sure? 
tell me all.”’ 


Sit down and 
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She obeyed to the best of her ability. 
She told him what Bertie had said about 
the situation he hoped to obtain, and 
what little she knew about Emmeline’s 
disappearance. 

Percival listened, with a face which 
grew more anxious with every word. 

This is what had actually happened 
that morning at Standon Square: Judith 
was busy over Miss Crawford's accounts. 
She remembered so well the column of 
figures, and the doubtful hieroglyphic 
which might be an 8, but was quite as 
likely to be a3. While she sat gazing 
at it and weighing probabilities in her 
mind the housemaid appeared, with an 
urgent request that she would go to Miss 
Crawford at once. Obeying the sum- 
mons, she found the old lady looking 
at an unopened letter which lay on the 
table before her. 

“My dear,” said the little schoolmis- 
tress, ‘look at this."" There was a tone 
of hurried anxiety in her voice, and she 
held it out with fingers that trembled a 
little. 

It was directed in a gentleman’s hand, 
neat and old-fashioned: ‘* Miss Emme- 
line Nash, care of Miss Crawford, Mon- 
tague House, Standon Square, Brenthill.” 

Judith glanced eagerly at the envelope. 
Fora moment she had feared that it might 
be some folly of Bertie’s addressed to one 
of the girls. But this was no writing of 
his, and she breathed again. ‘‘To Em- 
meline,”’ she said. “From some one who 
did not know when you broke up. Did 
you want me to direct it to be forwarded ?”’ 

“Forwarded? where? Do you know 
who wrote that letter?’ By this time 
Miss Crawford’s crisp ribbons were quiv- 
ering like aspen-leaves. 

“No: who? Is there anything wrong 
about this correspondent of Emmeline’s? 
J thought you would forward it to her at 
home. Dear Miss Crawford, what is the 
matter ?”’ 

“That is Mr. Nash's writing. Oh, Ju- 
dith, what does it mean? She went away 
yesterday to his house, and he writes to 
her here!” 

The girl was taken aback for a mo- 
ment, but her swift common sense came 
to her aid: “It means that Mr. Nash has 
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an untrustworthy servant who has car- 
ried his master’s letter in his pocket, and 
posted it a day too late rather than own 
his carelessness. Some directions about 
Emmeline’s journey: open it and see.” 

“Ah! possibly: I never thought of 
that,’’ said Miss Crawford, feeling for 
her glasses. “But,” her fears returning 
in a moment, “I ought to have heard 
from Emmeline.” 

“When? She would hardly write the 
night she got there. You were sure not 
to hear this morning: you know how she 
puts things off. The mid-day post will 
be in directly: perhaps you'll hear then. 
Open the letter now and set your mind 
at rest.” 

The envelope was torn open. “Now, 
you'll see he wrote it on the 18th— 
Good Heavens! it’s dated yesterday !’’ 


“My DEAR EMMELINE: Since Miss 
Crawford wishes you to remain two days 
longer for this lesson you talk of, I can 
have no possible objection, but I wish 
you could have let me know a lhittle 
sooner. You very thoughtfully say you 
will not give me the trouble of writing 
if I grant your request. I suppose it 
never occurred to you that by the time 
your letter reached me every arrange- 
ment had been made for your arrival—a 
greater trouble, which might have been 
avoided if you had written earlier. Nei- 
ther did you give me much choice in the 
matter. 

“But I will not find fault just when 
you are coming home. I took you at 
your word when your letter arrived yes- 
terday, and did not write. But to-day it 
has occurred tome that after all you might 
like a line, and that Miss Crawford would 
be glad to know that you will be met at 
the end of your journey.” 

Compliments to the schoolmistress fol- 
lowed, and the signature, 

“HENRY Nasu.” 


The two women read this epistle with 
intense anxiety. But while Miss Craw- 
ford was painfully deciphering it, and 
had only realized the terrible fact that 
Emmeline was lost, the girl’s quicker 
brain had snatched its meaning at a 
glance. She saw the cunning scheme 
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to secure two days of unsuspected lib- | ford pitifully. She trembled as she clung 


erty. Who had planned this? Who had 
so cleverly dissuaded Mr. Nash from writ- 
ing? And what had the brainless, senti- 
mental school-girl done with the time? 


“Where is she ?”’ cried Miss Crawford, | 


clinging feebly to Judith. ‘Oh, has there 
been some accident ?” 

“No accident,” said Judith. ‘Do you 
not see that it was planned beforehand ? 
She never thought of staying till Friday.” 

“No, never. Oh, my dear, I don't 
seem able to understand. Don’t you 
_ think perhaps my head will be clearer 
in a minute or two? Where can she 
be?" 


The poor old lady looked vaguely 


about, as if Miss Nash might be play- 
ing hide-and-seek behind the furniture. 
Her face was veined and ghastly. She 
hardly comprehended the blow which 
was falling upon her, but she shivered 
hopelessly, and thought she should un- 
derstand soon, and looked up at Judith 
with a mute appeal in her dim eyes, 

“Where can she be?” The girl echo- 
ed Miss Crawford's words half to herself. 
“What ought we to do?” 

“T can’t think why she wrote and told 
them not to meet her on Wednesday,” 
said the old lady. ‘So timid as Emme- 
line always was, and she hated travelling 
alone! Oh, Judith! Has she run away 
with some one ?”’ 

A cold hand seemed to clutch Judith’s 
heart, and her face was like marble. Ber- 
tie! Oh no—no—no! Nother brother! 
This treachery could not be his work. 
Yet “Bertie” flashed before her eyes as 
if the name were written in letters of 
flame on Mr. Nash’s open note, on the 
wall, the floor, the ceiling. It swam in 
a fiery haze between Miss Crawford and 
herself. 

She stood with her hands tightly clasp- 
ed and her lips compressed. It seemed 
to her that if she relaxed the tension of 
her muscles for one moment Bertie’s 
name would force its way out in spite 
of her. And even in that first dismay 
she was conscious that she had no ground 
for her belief but an unreasoning instinct 
and the mere fact that Bertie was away. 

“Help me, Judith!’ said Miss Craw- 








to the girl’s shoulder. ‘I’m not so young 
as I used to be, you know. I don’t feel 
as if I could stand it. Oh, if only your 
mamma were here!” 

Judith answered witha sob. Miss Craw- 
ford’s confession of old age went to her 
heart. So did that pathetic cry, which 
was half longing for her who had been 
sO many years at rest, and half for Miss 
Crawford’s own stronger and_ brighter 
self of bygone days. She put her arm 
round the schoolmistress and held up 
the shaking, unsubstantial little figure. 
“If Bertie has done this, he has killed 
her,’’ said the girl to herself, even while 
she declared aloud, “I wz help you, 
dear Miss Crawford. I will do all I can. 
Don't be so unhappy: it may be better 
than we fear.’’ But the last words, in- 
stead of ringing clear and true, as con- 
solation should, died faintly on her lips. 

Something was done, however. Miss 
Crawford was put on the sofa and had 
a glass of wine, while Judith sent a tele- 
gram in her name to Mr. Nash. But the 
poor old lady could not rest for a mo- 
ment. She pulled herself up by the help 
of the back of the couch, and sitting 
there, with her ghastly face surmounted 
by a crushed and woebegone cap, she 
went over the same old questions and 
doubts and fears again and again. Ju- 
dith answered her as well as she could, 
and persuaded her to lie down once 
more. But in another moment she was 
up again: “Judith, I want you! Come 
here—come quite close!” 

“Here I am, dear Miss Crawford. 
What is it?” 

The old lady looked fixedly at the 
kneeling figure before her. “I've no- 
body but you, my dear,” she said. ‘You 
are a little like your mamma sometimes.” 

“Am 1?” said Judith. ‘‘So much the 
better. Perhaps it will make you feel 
as if I could help you.” 

“You are not like her to-day. Your 
eyes are so sad and strange.” Judith 
tried to smile. ‘‘ Your brother, Mr. Her- 
bert, is more like her. I noticed it when 
he was here last. She had just that bright, 
happy look.”’ 

“IT don’t remember that,’ Judith an- 
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swered. (One recollected the school-girl, 
and one the wife.) 

‘And that sweet smile: Mr. Herbert 
has that too. One could see how good 
she was. But I didn’t mean to talk 
about that. There is something— I 
sha’n't be easy till I have told some 
one.” 

‘Tell me, my dear,” said Judith. 

The schoolmistress looked anxiously 
round: “I may be mistaken—I hope I 
am—but do you know, dear, I doubt 
I'm not quite so wakeful as I ought to 
be. You wouldn't notice it, of course, 
because it is when J am alone or as good 
as alone. But sometimes—just now and 
then, you know—when I have been with 
the girls while they took their lessons 
from the masters, the time has seemed 
to go so very fast. I should really have 
thought they hadn’t drawn a line when 
the drawing-master has said, ‘ That will 
do for to-day, young ladies,’ and none 
of them seemed surprised. And once 
or twice I really haven't been guzze sure 
what they have been practising with Mr. 
Herbert. But music is so very soothing, 
isn’t it?” 

Judith held her breath in terror. And 
yet would it not be better if that horrible 
thought came to Miss Crawford too? If 
others attacked him his sister might de- 
fend. Nevertheless, she drew a long 
sigh of relief when the old lady went 
on, as if confessing a crime of far deep- 
er dye: “And in church—it isn't easy to 
keep awake sometimes, one has heard 
the service so often, and the sermons 
seem so very much alike—suppose some 
unprincipled young man—”’ 

“Dear Miss Crawford, no one can won- 
der if you are drowsy now andthen. You 
are always so busy it is only natural.” 

‘But it isn’t right. And,” with the 
quick tears gathering in her eyes, “I 
ought to have owned it before. Only, 
I have tried so hard to keep awake!’ 

‘IT know you have.” 

Miss Crawford drew one of her hands 
from Judith’s clasp to find her handker- 
chief, and then laid her head on the girl's 
shoulder and sobbed. “If it has happen- 
ed so,’ she said—"‘if it has been my care- 
lessness that has done it, I shall never 
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forgive myself. Never! For I can nev- 
er say that I didn’t suspect myself of be- 
ing unfit. It will break my heart. I 
have been so proud to think that I had 
never failed any one who trusted me. 
And now a poor motherless girl, who 
was to be my especial care, who had 


no one but me to care for her— Oh, 
Judith, what has become of her?” 
There was silence for a minute. How 


could Judith answer her? 

“IT can never say I didn’t doubt my- 
self; but it was only a doubt. And how 
could I give up with so many depending 
on me?” 

“Wait till we know something more,” 
Judith pleaded. ‘“* Wait till we hear what 
Mr. Nash says in answer to your mes- 
sage. I am sure you have tried to act 
for the best.” 

‘“T shall never hold up my head again,”’ 
said Miss Crawford, and laid it feebly 
down as if she were tired out. 

The telegram came. Emmeline had 
not been heard of, and Mr. Nash would 
be at Brenthill that afternoon. 

Judith searched the little room which 
the school-girl had occupied, but no in- 
dication of her intention to fly was to be 
found. She dared not question the ser- 
vants before Mr. Nash's arrival. Secre- 
cy might be important, and there would 
be an end to all hope of secrecy if once 
suspicion were aroused. 

“There’s nothing to do but to wait,” 
she said, coming down to Miss Crawford. 
“T think, if you don’t mind, I'll go home 
for an hour or so.” 

“No, no, no! don't go!” 

“I must,” said Judith. “I shall not be 


long.” 
“You will.” 
“No. An hourand a half—two hours 


at the utmost.”’ 

“Oh, I understand,’’ said Miss Craw- 
ford. “You will never come back.” 

“Never come back? I will promise 
you, if you like, that I will be here again 
by half-past two—that is, if I go now.” 

“Oh, of course I can't keep you: if 
you will go, you will. But I think it is 
very cruel of you. You will leave me 
to face Mr. Nash alone.” 

“Indeed I will not,” the girl replied. 
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‘“‘And, after all, it is not half so bad 
for youas forme. Hecan't blame you. 
It will kill me, I think, but he can’t say 
anything to you. Oh, Judith, I’m only 
a stupid old woman, but I have meant 
to be kind to you.” 

““No one could have been kinder,” 
said Judith. “Miss Crawford, whatever 
happens, believe me I am grateful.” 

“Then you will stop—you will stop? 
He can't say anything to you, my dear.” 

Judith was cold with terror at the 
thought of what Mr. Nash might have 
to say to her. At the same moment she 
was burning with anxiety to get to Belle- 
vue street and find some letter from Ber- 
tie. She freed her hands gently, but 
firmly. Miss Crawford sank back in 
mute despair, as if she had received 
her death-wound. 

“Listen to me,” said Judith. “I szus¢ 
go, but I will come back. I would swear 
it, only I don’t quite know how people 
swear,’ she added with a tremulous little 
laugh. ‘‘ Dear Miss Crawford, you trusted 
mamma: as surely as Jam her daugh- 
ter you may trust me. Won't you trust 
me, dear ?”’ 

“T'll try,” said the old lady. “ But why 
must you go ?”’ 

“T must, really.” 

‘It won't be so bad for you: he can’t 
blame you,’ Miss Crawford reiterated, 
drearily pleading. ‘Judith, no one ever 
had the heart to be so cruel as you will 
be if you don’t come back.” 

“But I will,” said Judith. She made 
her escape, and met Percival Thorne on 
her way to Bellevue street. 

‘“And now what is to be done?” she 
asked, looking up at him when she had 
told him all. “No letter—no sign of 
Bertie.” 

Percival might not be very ready with 
expedients, but his calmness and reserve 
gave an impression of greater resources 
than he actually possessed. He hesitated 
while Judith spoke, but he did not show 
it. There was a pause, during which he 
caught at an idea, and uttered it without 
a trace of indecision. “I'll look up Gor- 
don,” he said, glancing at his watch. 
“If Gordon told Bertie of this situation, 
he may be able to tell us where a tele- 
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gram would find him. Perhaps he may 
explain this mysterious little note. If 
we can satisfactorily account for his ab- 
sence, we Shall have nothing to say about 
Bertie, except to justify him if any one 
else should bring his name into the af- 
fair, And you could do your best to 
help Mr. Nash and Miss Crawford in 
their search.” 

“Yes, but where will you find Mr. 
Gordon ?” 

“He's a clerk at a factory in Hill 
street. I will go at once.’ And he 
hurried off. 

Judith went to the window and look- 
ed after him with a despairing sense of 
loneliness in her heart. The little maid 
asked her if the dinner should be brought 
in, and she answered in a tone that she 
hoped was cheerful. 

Miss Bryant came in with a dish and 
set it on the table. She seldom helped 
in this way, and Judith divined the mo- 
tive. Conscious that she was narrowly 
scanned, she tried to assume a careless 
air, and turned away so that the light 
should not fall on her face. But Lyd- 
ia said nothing. She looked at Judith 
doubtfully, curiously, anxiously : her lips 
parted, butno wordcame. Judith began 
to eat as if in defiance. 

Lydia hesitated on the threshold, and 
then went away. ‘“Stuck-up thing!’ she 
exclaimed as soon as she was safe in the 
passage. ‘‘ But what has he been doing? 
Oh, I must and will know!”’ 

Percival returned before Judith’s time 
had expired, and came into the room 
with a grave face and eyes that would 
not meet hers. 

“Tell me,” she said. 

He turned away and studied a colored 
lithograph on the wall. “It wasn’t true,” 
he said. “Gordon was at the last prac- 
ticing, but he never said a word about 
this organist’s situation. In fact, Bertie 
left before the choir separated.” 

“Some one else might have told him,”’ 
said Judith. 

There was a pause. ‘‘I fear not,’’ said 
Percival, intently examining a very blue 
church-spire in one corner of the picture. 
“In fact, Miss Lisle, I don’t see how any 
‘one could. There is no vacancy for an 
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organist there—no prospect of any va- | ‘My DEAREST BROTHER:” (“If he 
cancy. I ascertained that.” comes back he will be best and dear- 


Another pause, a much longer one. 
Percival had turned away from the lith- 
ograph, but now he was looking at a 
threadbare place in the carpet as thought- 
fully as if he would have to pay for a new 
one. He touched it lightly with his foot, 
and perceived that it would soon wear 
into a hole. 

‘“T must go back to Miss Crawford,” 
said Judith suddenly. He bent his head 
in silent acquiescence. ‘What am I to 
tell her?’ She lifted a book from the 
table, and laid it down again with a 
quivering hand. “Oh, it is too cruel!” 
she said in a low voice. ‘No one could 
expect it of me. My own brother!” 

‘That'strue. Noonecould expect it.” 

‘And yet—”’ said Judith. ‘Miss Craw- 
ford—Emmeline. Oh, Mr. Thorne, tell 
me what I ought to do.” 

‘How can I? I don’t know what to 
say. Why do you attempt to decide 
now? You may Safely leave it till the 
time comes,” 

“Safely ?”’ 

“Yes. You will not do less than your 
duty.” 

She hesitated, having a woman’s cra- 
ving for something to which she might 
cling, something definite and settled. 
“It 1s not certain,’ she said at last. 

“No,” he answered. ‘Bertie has de- 
ceived you, but it may be for some fool- 
ish scheme of hisown. He may be guilt- 
less of this: it is only a suspicion still.” 

“Well, I will go,” said Judith again. 
“Oh, if only he had come home!” 

“There is a choir-practice to-night,” 
said Percival. ‘If all is well he will be 
back in time for that. They have no 
doubt of his coming. Why not leave a 
note ?"’ 

She took a sheet of paper and wrote 
on it— 





est,’ she thought as she wrote. It had 
come to this, that it was necessary to 
justify the loving words! “If he comes 
back, oh how shall I ever atone to him ?’’) 
“Come to meat once at Standon Square. 
Do not lose a moment, I entreat you. 
“Yours always, JUDITH.” 


She folded and addressed it, and laid 
it where he could not fail to see it as he 
came in. Then, having put on her hat, 
she turned to go. 

‘“Let me walk with you,”’ said Perci- 
val. Lydia met them on the stairs and 
cast a look of scornful anger on Miss 
Lisle. ‘‘Much she cares!” the girl mut- 
tered. ‘‘#7e doesn’t come back, but she 
can go walking about with her young 
man! Those two won’t miss him much.” 

Thorne saw his companion safely to 
Standon Square, and then went to the 
office. He was late, a thing which had 
never happened before, and, though he 
did his best to make up for lost time, he 
failed signally. His thoughts wandered 
from his work to dwell on Judith Lisle, 
and, if truth be confessed, on the dinner, 
which he had forgotten while with her. 
He was tired and faint. The lines seem- 
ed to swim before his eyes, and he hard- 
ly grasped the sense of what he wrote. 
Once he awoke from a reverie and found 
himself staring blankly at an ink-spot on 
the dingy desk. The young clerk on his 
right was watching him with a look of 
curiosity, in which there was as much 
malevolence as his feeble features could 
express, and when Thorne met his eyes 
he turned away with an unpleasant smile. 
It seemed as if six o'clock would never 
come, but it struck at last, and Percival 
escaped and made his way to Bellevue 
street. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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UNWRITTEN LITERATURE OF THE CAUCASIAN MOUNTAINEERS. 


TWO PAPERS.—I. 


| As the south-eastern corner of Euro- 
pean Russia, between the Black Sea 
and the Caspian, in about the latitude 
of New York City, there rises abruptly 
from the dead level of the Tatar steppes 
a huge broken wall of snowy alpine moun- 
tains which has been known to the world 
for more than two thousand years as the 
great range of the Caucasus, It is in 
some respects one of the most remark- 
able mountain-masses on the globe. Its 
peaks outrank those of Switzerland both 
in height and in rugged grandeur of out- 
line; its glaciers, ice-falls and ava- 
lanches are second in extent and mag- 
nitude only to those of the Himalayas; 
the diversity of its climates is only paral- 
leled by the diversity of the races which 
inhabit it; and its history—beginning with 
the Argonautic expedition and ending 
with the Russian conquest—is more ro- 
mantic and eventful than that of any 
other mountain-range in the world. 
Geographically, the Caucasus forms a 
boundary-line between South-eastern Eu- 
rope and Western Asia, but it Is not sim- 
ply a geographical boundary, marked on 
the map with a red line and having no 
other existence: it isa huge natural bar- 
rier seven hundred miles in length and 
ten thousand feet in average height, 
across which, in the course of unnum- 
bered centuries, man has never been 
able to find more than two practicable 
passes, the Gorge of Dariel and the 
Iron Gate of Derbend. Beginning at 
the Straits of Kertch, opposite the Cni- 
mea on the Black Sea, the range trends 
in a south-easterly direction across the 
whole Caucasian isthmus, terminating 
on the coast of the Caspian near the 
half-Russian, half-Persian city of Baku. 
Jts entire length, measured along the 
crest of the central ridge, does not prob- 
ably exceed seven hundred miles, but 
for that distance it is literally one un- 
broken wall of rock, never falling below 
eight thousand feet, and rising in places 


to heights of sixteen and eighteen thou- 
sand, crowned with glaciers and eternal 
snow. Noothercountry which I haveever 
seen presents in an equally limited area 
such diversities of climate, scenery and 
vegetation as does the isthmus of the Cau- 
casus. On the northern side of its white 
jagged backbone lies the barren wander- 
ing-ground of the Nogai Tatars—illimit- 
able steppes, where for hundreds of miles 
the weary eye sees in summer only a 
parched waste of dry steppe-grass, and 
in winter an ocean of snow, dotted here 
and there by the herds and the black 
tents of nomadic Mongols. But cross 
the range from north to south and the 
whole face of Nature is changed. From 
a boundless steppe you come suddenly 
into a series of shallow fertile valleys 
blossoming with flowers, green with vine- 
tangled forests, sunny and warm as the 
south of France. Sheltered by its ram- 
part of mountains from the cold north- 
ern winds, vegetation here assumes an 
almost tropical luxuriance. Prunes, figs, 
olives and pomegranates grow almost 
without cultivation in the open air; the 
magnificent forests of elm, oak, laurel, 
Colchian poplar and walnut are festoon- 
ed with blossoming vines; and in au- 
tumn the sunny hillsides of Georgia and 
Mingrelia are fairly purple with vine- 
yards of npening grapes. But climate 
is here only a question of altitude. Out 
of these semi-tropical valleys you may 
climb in a few hours to the limit of vege- 
table life, and eat your supper, if you feel 
so cisposed, on the slow-moving ice of a 
glacier. 

High up among the peaks of this great 
Caucasian range lives, and has lived for 
centuries, one of the most interesting and 
remarkable peoples of modern times—a 
people which is interesting and remark- 
able not only on account of the indom- 
itable bravery with which it defended 
its mountain- home for two thousand 
years against all comers, but on account 
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of its originality, its peculiar social and 
political organization and its innate in- 
tellectual capacity. I call it a “people” 
rather than a race, because it comprises 
representatives of many races, and yet 
belongs, as a whole, to none of them. 
It is a collection of miscellaneous ele- 
ments. The Caucasian range may be 
regarded for all ethnological purposes as 
a great mountainous island in the sea of 
human history, and on that island now 
live together the surviving Robinson Cru- 
soes of a score of shipwrecked states and 
nationalities, the fugitive mutineers of a 
hundredtribal Bountys. Armyafterarmy 
has gone to pieces in the course of the 
last four thousand years upon that Ti- 
tanic reef; people after people has been 
driven up into its wild ravines by succes- 
sive waves of migration from the south 
and east; band after band of deserters, 
fugitives and mutineers has sought shel- 
ter there from the storms, perils and 
hardships of war. Almost every nation 
in Europe has at one time or another 
crossed, passed by or dwelt near this 
great Caucasian range, and each has 
contributed in turn its quota to the hete- 
rogeneous population of the mountain- 
valleys. The Indo-Germanic tribes as 
they migrated westward from Central 
Asia left there a few wearied and dis- 
satished stragglers; their number was 
increased by deserters from the Greek 
and Roman armies of Alexander the 
Great and Pompey; the Mongols under 
Tamerlane, as they marched through 
Daghestan, added a few more; the 
Arabs who overran the country in the 
eighth century established military col- 
onies in the mountains, which gradu- 
ally blended with the previous inhabit- 
ants; European crusaders, wandering 
back from the Holy Land, stopped 
there to rest, and never resumed their 
journey; and finally, the oppressed and 
persecuted of all the neighboring nations 
—Jews, Georgians, Armenians and Ta- 
tars—fled to these rugged, inaccessible 
mountains as to a city of refuge where 
they might live and worship their gods 
in peace. In course of time these in- 
numerable fragments of perhaps a hun- 
dred different tribes and nationalities, 


united only by the bond of a common 
interest, blended into one people and 
became known to their lowland neigh- 
bors as Gortze, or ‘mountaineers.’ From 
a mere assemblage of stragglers, fugitives 
and vagabonds they developed in the 
course of four or five hundred years into 
a brave, hardy, self-reliant people, and 
as early as the eighth century they had 
established in the mountains of Daghe- 
stan a large number of so-called voluea 
obshesve, or “free societies,’’ governed 
by elective franchise, without any dis- 
tinction of birth or rank. After this time 
they were never conquered. Both the 
Turks and the Persians at different pe- 
riods held the nominal sovereignty of 
the country, but, so far as the mountain- 
eers were concerned, it was only nom- 
inal, Army after army was sent against 
them, only to return broken and defeat- 
ed, until at last among the Persians it 
passed into a proverb, “If the shah be- 
comes too proud, let him make war on 
the mountaineers of the Caucasus.” In 
1801 these hitherto unconquered high- 
landers came into conflict with the re- 
sistless power of Russia, and after a des- 
perate struggle of fifty-eight years they 
were finally subdued and the Caucasus 
became a Russian province. 

At the present time the mountaineers 
as a class, from the Circassians of the 
Black Sea coast to the Lesghians of the 
Caspian, may be roughly described as 
a fierce, hardy, liberty-loving people, 
whose component members have de- 
scended from ancestors of widely dif- 
ferent origin, and are separable into 
tribes or clans of very different outward 
appearance, but nevertheless alike in all 
the characteristics which grow out of and 
depend upon topographical environment. 
They number altogether about a million 
and a half, and are settled in little iso- 
lated stone villages throughout the whole 
extent of the range from the Black Sea 
to the Caspian at heights varying from 
three to nine thousand feet. They main- 
tain themselves chiefly by pasturing sheep 
upon the mountains and cultivating a lit- 
tle wheat, millet and Indian corn in the 
valleys; and before the Russian conquest 
they were in the habit of eking out this 
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scanty subsistence from time to time by 
plundering raids into the rich neighbor- 
ing lowlands of Kakhetia and Georgia. 
In religion they are nearly all Moham- 
medans, the Arabs having overrun the 
country and introduced the faith of Is- 
lam as early as the eighth century. In 
the more remote and inaccessible parts 
of the Eastern Caucasus there still re- 
main a few isolated aoz/s (“villages ’’) 
of idolaters; in Daghestan there are four 
or five thousand Jews, who, although they 
have lost their language and their nation- 
al character, still cling to their religion ; 
and among the high peaks of Toochetia 
is settled a tribe of Christians said to be 
the descendants of a band of medieval 
crusaders. But these are exceptions: 
ninety-nine one-hundredths of the moun- 
taineers are Mohammedans of the fiercest, 
most intolerant type. 

The languages and dialects spoken by 
the different tribes of this heterogeneous 
population are more than thirty in num- 
ber, two-thirds of them being in the east- 
ern end of the range, where the ethno- 
logical diversity of the people is most 
marked. So circumscribed and clearly 
defined are the limits of many of these 
languages that in some parts of the East- 
ern Caucasus it is possible to ride through 
three or four widely-different linguistic 
areas ina single day. Languages spoken 
by only twelve or fifteen settlements are 
comparatively common; and in South- 
western Daghestan there is an isolated 
village of less than fifty houses—the aoul 
of Innookh—which has a dialect of its 
own not spoken or understood, so far as 
has yet been ascertained, by any other 
portion of the whole Caucasian popula- 
tion. Noneof these mountain-languages 
have ever been written, but the early in- 
troduction of the Arabic supplied to a 
great extent this deficiency. Almost ev- 
ery settlement has its mudlah or kadz, 
whose religious or judicial duties make 
it necessary for him to know how to read 
and write the language of the Koran, and 
when called upon to do so he acts for his 
fellow-townsmen in the capacity of aman- 
uensis or scribe. Since 1860 the eminent 
Russian philologist General Usler has in- 
vented alphabets and compiled gram- 
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mars for six of the principal Caucasian 
languages, and the latter are now taught 
in all the government schools establish- 
ed under the auspices of the Russian 
mountain administration at Vladi Kav- 
kaz, Timour Khan, Shoura and Groznoi. 
In government the Caucasian high- 
landers acknowledged previous to the 
Russian conquest no general head, each 
separate tribe or community having de- 
veloped for itself such system of polity as 
was most in accordance with the needs 
and temperament of its component mem- 
bers. These systems were of almost all 
conceivable kinds, from the absolute he- 
reditary monarchies of the Arab khans 
to the free communities or simple repub- 
lics of Southern Daghestan. In the for- 
mer the ruler could take the life of a sub- 
ject with impunity to gratify a mere ca- 
price, while in the latter a subject who 
considered himself aggrieved by a de- 
cision of the ruler could appeal to the 
general assembly, which had power to 
annul the decree and even to change the 
chief magistrate. Since the Russian con- 
quest the mountaineers have altered to 
some extent both their forms of govern- 
ment and their mode of life. Blood- 
revenge and plundering raids into the 
valley of Georgia have nearly ceased; 
tribal rulers in most parts of the moun- 
tains have given place to Russian zsprav- 
niks ; and the rude and archaic systems 
of customary law which prevailed every- 
where previous to 1860 are being slowly 
supplanted by the less summary but just- 
er processes of European jurisprudence. 
Such, in rapid and general outline, are 
the past history and the present condi- 
tion of the Caucasian mountaineers. 
Of course, the life, customs and social 
organization of a people who originated 
in the peculiar way which I have de- 
scribed, and who have lived for cen- 
turies in almost complete isolation from 
all the rest of the world, must present 
many strange and archaic features. In 
the secluded valleys of the Eastern Cau- 
casus the modern traveller may study a 
state of society which existed in England 
before the Norman Conquest, and see in 
full operation customs and legal observ- 
ances which have been obsolete every- 
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where else in Europe for a thousand 
years. But it is to the literature of these 
people rather than to their life or their 
customs that I wish now particularly to 
call attention. I have said that they are 
remarkable for originality and innate in- 
tellectual capacity, and I shall endeavor 
to make good my assertion by presenting 
some specimens of their songs, fables, 
riddles, proverbs, burlesques and pop- 
ular tales. Living as they do on the 
boundary-line between Europe and Asia, 
made up as they are of many diverse 
races, Aryan, Turanian and Semitic, 
they inherit all the traditionary lore of 
two continents, and hand down from 
generation to generation the fanciful 
tales of the East mingled with the hu- 
morous stories, the witty anecdotes and 
the practical proverbs of the West. You 
may hear to-day in almost any Cauca- 
sian aoul didactic fables from the San- 
scrit of the A//opadesa, anecdotes from 
the Gudlistan of the Persian poet Saadi, 
old jokes from the Grecian jest-book of 
Hierocles, and humorous exaggerations 
which you would feel certain must have 
originated west of the Mississippi River. 
I heard one night in a lonely mountain- 
village in the Eastern Caucasus from the 
lips of a Daghestan mountaineer a hu- 
morous story which had been told me 
less than a year before by a student of 
the Western Reserve College at Hud- 
son, Ohio, and which I had supposed to 
be an invention of the mirth-loving soph- 
omores of that institution. 

But the literature which the Caucasian 
mountaineers have inherited, and which 
they share with all the Semitic and Indo- 
European races, is not so deserving of 
notice as the literature which they have 
themselves invented—the stories, songs, 
anecdotes and burlesques which bear the 
peculiar impress of their own character. 
I shall endeavor, therefore, in giving spe- 
cimens of Caucasian folk-lore, to confine 
myself to stories, songs and proverbs 
which are peculiar to the mountaineers 
themselves, or which have been worked 
over and modified to accord with Cau- 
casian tastes and standards. It will be 
seen that I use the word “literature” in 
the widest possible sense, to include not 
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only what is commonly called folk-lore, 
but also oaths, greetings, speeches, pray- 
ers and all other forms of mental expres- 
sion which in any way illustrate character. 

The translations which I shall give 
have all been made from the original 
tongues through the Russian. Although 
I visited the Caucasus in 1870, and rode 
hundreds of miles on horseback through 
its wild gloomy ravines, familiarizing my- 
self with the life and customs of its peo- 
ple, I did not acquire any of the moun- 
tain-languages so that I could translate 
from them directly; neither did I per- 
sonally collect the proverbs, stories and 
songs which I here present. I am in- 
debted for most of them to General Us- 
ler, to Prince Djordjadze—with whom I 
crossed Daghestan—and to the Russian 
mountain administration at Tiflis. <All 
that I have done is to translate them 
from the Russian, and set them in or- 
der, with such comments and explana- 
tory notes as they seem to require and 
as my Caucasian experience enables me 
to furnish. 

I will begin with Caucasian greetings. 
and curses. The etiquette of salutation 
in the Caucasus is extremely elaborate 
and ceremonious. It does not by any 
means satisfy all the requirements of 
perfect courtesy to ask a mountaineer 
how he is, or how his health is, or how 
he does. You must inquire minutely 
into the details of his domestic econ- 
omy, manifest the liveliest interest in 
the growth of his crops and the welfare 
of his sheep, and even express a cor- 
dial hope that his house is in a good 
state of repair and his horses and cat- 
tle properly protected from any possible 
inclemency of weather. Furthermore, 
you must always adapt your greeting to 
time, place and circumstances, and be 
prepared to improvise a new, graceful 
and appropriate salutation to meet any 
extraordinary exigence. In the morn- 
ing a mountaineer greets another with 
“May your morning be bright!” to 
which the prompt rejoinder is, “And 
may a sunny day never pass you by!” 
A guest he welcomes with “May your 
coming bring joy!’’ and the guest re- 
plies, ‘““May a blessing rest on your 
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house!’’ To one about to travel the ap- 
propriate greeting is, ““ May God make 
straight your road!” to one returning 
from a journey, “May health and 
strength come back with rest!’’ to a 
newly-married couple, “May you have 
sons like the father and daughters like 
the mother!’ and to one who has lost 
a friend, ‘‘May God give you what he 
did not live to enjoy!" Among other 
salutations in frequent use are, ‘ May 
God make you glad!’ ‘‘ May your sheep 
be multiplied!’ ‘“‘May you blossom like 
a garden!" “* May your hearth-firre never 
be put out!’ and “May God give you 
the good that you expect not!” 

The curses of the Caucasus are as bit- 
ter and vindictive as its greetings are 
courteous and kind-hearted. I have 
often heard it said by the Persians and 
Tatars who live along the Lower Volga 
that there is no language to swear in 
like the Russian; and I must admit 
that they illustrated and proved their 
assertion when occasion offered in the 
most fluent and incontrovertible man- 
ner; but I am convinced, after having 
heard the curses of experts in all parts 
of the East, that for variety, ingenuity 
and force the profanity of the Caucasian 
mountaineers is unsurpassed. They are 
by no means satisfied with damning 
their adversary's soul after the vulgar 
manner of the Anglo-Saxon, but invoke 
the direst calamities upon his body also; 
as, for example, “* May the flesh be strip- 
ped from your face!’’ “May your heart 
take fire!’’ ‘May eagles drink your 
eyes!’’ ‘‘May your name be written on 
a stone!”’ (z. é. a tombstone) ; “ May the 
shadow of an owl fall on your house!” 
(this, owing probably to the rarity of its 
occurrence, is regarded as a fatal omen) ; 
“May your hearth-fire be put out !"’ ““May 
you be struck with a hot bullet!’ “ May 
your mother’s milk come with shame!” 
“May you be laid on a ladder!”’ (allud- 
ing to the Caucasian custom of using 
a ladder as a bier); “ May a black day 
come upon your house!”’ “ May the earth 
swallow you!’ ‘“‘May you stand before 
God with a blackened face!” “ Break 
through into hell!” (z. ¢. through the 
bridge of Al Sirat) ; ‘‘ May you be drown- 
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ed in blood!" Besides these curses, all 
of which are uttered in anger, the moun- 
taineers have a number of milder impre- 
catory expressions which they use mere- 
ly to give additional force or emphasis to 
a statement. A man, for instance, will ex- 
claim to another, “Oh, may your mother 
die! what a superb horse you have there!” 
or, ‘May I eat all your diseases if I didn’t 
pay twenty-five aéaz for that £injal (“‘dag- 
ger’’) in Tiflis !"’ The curious expression, 
“May your mother die!’’ however malev- 
olent it may sound to Occidental ears, has 
in the Caucasus no offensive significance. 
It is a mere rhetorical exclamation-point 
to express astonishment or to fortify a 
dubious statement. The graphic curse, 
‘““May I eat all your diseases!" is pre- 
cisely analogous to the American boy’s 
“YT hope to die.” Generally speaking, 
the mountaineers use angry imprecations 
and personal abuse of all kinds sparing- 
ly. Instead of standing and cursing one 
another like enraged Billingsgate fish- 
women, they promptly cut the Gordian 
knot of their misunderstanding with their 
long, double-edged daggers, and pres- 
ently one of them is carried away ona 
ladder. When, as a Caucasian proverb 
asserts, ‘It is only a step from the bad 
word to the kinjal,”” even an angry man 
is apt to think twice before he curses once. 

It is difficult to select from the proverbs 
of the Caucasian mountaineers, numerous 
as they are, any which are certainly and 
peculiarly their own. They inherit the 
proverbial philosophy of all the Aryan 
and Semitic races, and for the most part 
merely repeat with slight variations the 
well-worn saws of the English, the Ger- 
mans, the Russians, the Arabs and the 
French, I will give, however, a few 
specimens which I have not been able 
to find in modern collections, and which 
are probably of native invention. It will 
be noticed that they are all more remark- 
able for force and for a peculiar grim, 
sardonic humor than for delicacy of wit 
or grace of expression. Instead of neat- 
ly running a subject through with the 
keen flashing rapier of a witty analogy, 
as a Spaniard would do, the Caucasian 
mountaineer roughly knocks it down with 
the first proverbial club which comes to 
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_hand: and the knottier and more crook- 


ed the weapon the better pleased he seems 
to be with the result. Whether the work 
in hand be the smiting of a rock or the 
crushing of a butterfly, he swings high 
overhead the Hammer of Thor. Com- 
pare, for example, the French and the 
Caucasian methods of expressing the fact 
that the consequences of bad advice fall 
on the advised and not on the adviser. 
The Frenchman is satisfied to simply 
state the obvious truism that advisers 
are not payers, but the mountaineer, with 
forcible and graphic imagery, declares 
that ‘‘ He who instructs how to jump does 
not tear his mouth, but he who jumps 
breaks his legs.” Again: the German 
has in his proverbial storehouse no more 
vivid illustration of the wilfulness of luck 
than the saying that ‘‘A lucky man's hens 
lay eggs with double yolks;"’ but this is 
altogether too common and natural a 
phenomenon to satisfy the mountaineer's 
conception of the power of luck; so he 
coolly knocks the subject flat with the 
audacious hyperbole, ‘A lucky man’s 
horse and mare both have colts.’’ For- 
tune and misfortune present themselves 
to the German mind as two buckets in a 
well; but to the Caucasian mountaineer 
‘T’ortune is like a cock’s tail on a windy 
day "’ (z. é., first on one side and then on 
the other). The Danes assert guarded- 
ly that “* He loses least in a quarrel who 
controls his tongue;"’ but the mountain- 
eer cries out boldly and emphatically, 
‘Hold your tongue and. you will save 
your head ;”” and in order that the warn- 
ing may not be forgotten, he inserts it as 
a sort of proverbial chorus at the end of 
every paragraph in his oldest code of 
written law, It is not often that a prov- 


erb rises to such dignity and importance 


as to become part of the legal literature 
of a country; and the fact that this prov- 
erb should have been chosen from a 
thousand others, and repeated twenty 
or thirty times in a brief code of crim- 
inal law, is very significant of the cha- 
racter of the people. 

Caucasian proverbs rarely deal with 
verbal abstractions, personified virtues 
or vague intellectual generalizations. 
They present their ideas in hard, sharp- 
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edged crystals rather than in weak ver- 
bal solutions, and their similes, meta- 
phors and analogies are as distinct, clear- 
cut and tangible as it is possible to make 
them. The German proverb, ‘He who 
grasps too much lets much fall,” would 
die a natural death in the Caucasus in a 
week, because it defies what Tyndall calls 
‘““mental presentation:"’ it is not pictorial 
enough; but let its spirit take on a Cau- 
casian body, introduce it to the world as 
“You can't hold two watermelons in one 
hand,” and it becomes immortal. Vivid 
imagery is perhaps the most marked cha- 
racteristic of Caucasian proverbs. Wit, 
wisdom and grace may all occasionally 
be dispensed with, but pictorial effect, 
the possibility of clear mental presenta- 
tion, is a ste gua non, Aiming prima- 
rily at this, the mountaineer says of an 
impudent man, “ He has as much shame 
as an egg has hair;”’ of a garrulous one, 
“He has no bone in his tongue”’ or ‘‘ His 
tongue is always wet;’’ of a spendthrift, 
“Water does not stand on a hillside;” 
and of a noble family in reduced circum- 
stances, “It is a decayed rag, but it is 
silk.” All these metaphors are clear, 
vivid and forcible, and the list of such 
proverbs might be almost indefinitely 
extended. With all their vividness of 
imagery, however, Caucasian sayings are 
sometimes as mysterious and unintellig- 
ible as the darkest utterances of the Del- 
phian Oracle. Take, by way of illustra- 
tion, the enigmatical proverb, ‘ He lets 
his hasty-pudding stand over night, hop- 
ing that it will learn to talk.” Only the 
rarest penctration would discover in this 
seemingly absurd statement a satire upon 
the man who has a disagreeable confes- 
sion to make or an unpleasant message 
to deliver, and who puts it off until to- 
morrow, hoping that the duty will then 
be easier of performance. Again: what 
would a West European make of such 
a proverb as the following: “If I had 
known that my father was going to die, 
I would have traded him off for a cu- 
cumber’’? Our English cousins, with 
their characteristic adherence to facts as 
literally stated, would very likely cite it 
as a shocking illustration of the filial ir- 
reverence and ingratitude of Caucasian 
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children; but an American, more accus- 
tomed to the rough humor of grotesque 
statement, would see at once that it was 
not to be ‘taken for cash,” and would 
understand and appreciate its force when 
he found its meaning to be that it is bet- 
ter to dispose of a perishable article at 
half price than to lose it altogether — 
better to sell your father for a cucumber 
than have him die on your hands. 

The cruel, cynical, revengeful side of 
the mountaineer’s character finds expres- 
sion in the proverbs, “A cut-off head will 
never ache;”’ “Crush the head, and the 
tail will die of itself; “If you can’t find 
a Lak [a member of a generally-detested 
tribe], hammer the place where one sat;”’ 
“What business has a blind man with a 
beautiful wife?’ “The serpent never for- 
gets who cut off his tail, nor the father 
who killed his son.” The lights and 
shades of polygamous life appear in the 
sharply - contrasted proverbs, ‘He who 
has two wives enjoys a perpetual honey- 
moon,’ and ‘He who has two wives 
doesn’t need cats and dogs;” the bad 
consequences of divided responsibility 
are indicated by the proverb, “If there 
are too many shepherds the sheep die;” 
and the value of a good shepherd is stated 
as tersely and forcibly as it well could be 
in the declaration that ‘“A good shepherd 
will get cheese from a he-goat.”’ 

Caucasian proverbs, however, are not 
all as rude, unpolished and grotesque as 
most of those above quoted. Some of 
them are simple, noble and dignified, 
the undistorted outcome of the higher 
and better traits of the mountaincer's 
character. Among such are, ‘“ Dogs 
bark at the moon, but the moon does 
not therefore fall upon the earth;” 
“Blind eyes are a misfortune, but a 
blind heart is worse;”’ “ He who weeps 
from the soul weeps not tears, but 
blood; “Generous words are often 
better than a generous hand;” “A 
guest, a man from God;” and finally 
the really noble proverb, ‘‘ Heroism is 
patience for one moment more:” no 
words could better express the: steady 
courage, the unconquerable fortitude, 
the proud, silent endurance of a true 
Caucasian highlander. At all times and 
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under all circumstances, in pain, in peril 
and in the hour of death, he holds with 
unshakable courage to his manhood and 
his purpose. Die he will, but yield never. 
The desperate fifty years’ struggle of the 
Caucasian mountaineers with the bravest 
armies and ablest commanders of Russia 
is only a long, blood-illuminated com- 
mentary upon this one proverb. 

In order that the reader may get a 
clear idea of the scope and general cha- 
racter of Caucasian proverbial literature, 
I will give without further comment a few 
selections from the current sayings of the 
Laks, the Chechenses, the Abkhazians, 
the Koorintzes and the Avars: ‘Don't 
spit into a well: you may have to drink 
out of it;” “A fish would talk if his 
mouth were not full of water,;’’ “‘ Bread 
doesn't run after the belly, but the belly 
after bread ;"”’ ‘‘A rich man wherever he 
goes finds a feast—a poor fellow, although 
he goes to a feast, finds trouble ;"’ “Stick 
to the old road and your father’s friends ;”’ 
‘Your body is pledged to pay for your 
sins;" ‘‘ Burial is the only medicine for 
the dead;”’ “Swift water never gets to 
the sea;"’ “‘ With good neighbors you can 
marry off even your blind daughter;”’ 
“You can't get sugar out of every stone;”’ 
“Out of a hawk’'s nest comes a hawk,” 
“A fat ox anda rotten shroud are good 
for nothing ;’’ “There are seven tastes 
as to a man’s dress, but only one as to 
his stature”’ (z. ¢., his own); “A good 
head will find itself a hat;’’ ‘At the at- 
tack of the wolf the ass shuts his eyes;”’ 
“If you are sweet to others, they will 
swallow you—if bitter, they will spit you 
out; “Go where you will, lift up any 
stone and you will find a Lak under it;”’ 
“He is like a hen that wants to lay an 
egg, and can’t;” “ He who is sated can- 
not understand the hungry; “A bark- 
ing dog soon grows old;" “A quiet cat 
eats a big lump of fat;" “If water bars 
your road, be a fish —if cliffs, a moun- 
tain-goat.”’ 

Closely allied to Caucasian proverbs 
in spirit and in rough, grotesque humor 
are Caucasian anecdotes, of which I have 
space for only a few characteristic speci- 
mens. They are almost invariably short, 
terse and pithy, and would prove, even 
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in the absence of all other evidence, that 
these fierce, stern, unyielding mountain- 
eers have the keenest possible apprecia- 
tion of humor, and that in the quick per- 
ception and hearty enjoyment of pure ab- 
surdity they come nearer to Americans 
than do perhaps any of the West Euro- 
pean races. One of the following anec- 
dotes, “The Big Turnip,” I have seen in 
American newspapers within a year, and 
all of them bear a greater or less resem- 
blance, both in spirit and form, to Amer- 
ican stories. I will begin with an anec- 
dote of the mullah Nazr-Eddin, a myth- 
ical, or at any rate an historically un- 
known, individual, whose personality the 
mountaineers use as a sort of peg upon 
which to hang all the floating jokes and 
absurd stories which they from time to 
time hear or invent, just as Americans 
use the traditional Irishman to give a 
modern stamp to a joke which perhaps 
is as old as the Pyramids. The moun- 
taineers originally borrowed this lay fig- 
ure of Nazr-Eddin from the Turks, but 
they have clothed it in an entirely new 
suit of blunders, witticisms and absurd- 
ities of their own manufacture. 
Nasr-Eddin’s Greetings. —Nazr-Eddin 
once upon a time, while travelling, came 
upon some people digging a grave. ‘May 
peace be with you!” said he as he stop- 
ped before them, “and may the blessing 
of God be upon your labor!’’ The grave- 
diggers, enraged, seized shovelsand picks 
and fell upon Nazr-Eddin and began to 
beat him. ‘* What have I done to you ?” 
he asked in affright: ““what do you beat 
me for ?’’— When you saw us,”’ replied 
the gravediggers, “you should have held 
up your arms and prayed for the de- 
ceased.’ —“ The instruction which you 
have given me I will remember,” said 
Nazr-Eddin, and went on his way. Pres- 
ently he met a large company of young 
people returning in great merriment from 
a wedding, dancing and playing on drums 
and fifes. As he approached them he 
raised his hands toward heaven and be- 
gan to pray for the soul of the deceased. 
At this all the young men fell upon him 
in great anger and gave him another 
awful beating. “Can't you see,’ they 
cried, “that the prince’s son has just been 
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married, and that this is the wedding- 
party? Under such circumstances you 
should have put your hat under your 
arm and begun to shout and dance.”’— 
“The next time I will remember,” said 
Nazr-Eddin, and went on. Suddenly 
and unexpectedly he came upon a hunt- 
er who was creeping cautiously and si- 
lently up toa hare. Putting his hat un- 
der his arm, Nazr-Eddin began to dance, 
jump and shout so furiously that of 
course the hare was frightened away. 
The hunter, enraged at this interference, 
pounded Nazr-Eddin with his gun until 
he could hardly walk. “What would 
you have me do?” cried the mullah.— 
‘Under such circumstances,”’ replied the 
hunter, “you should have taken off your 
hat and crept up cautiously, now stoop- 
ing down, now rising up.”’"—"‘ That I will 
remember,’’ said Nazr-Eddin, and went 
on. At a little distance he came upon 
a flock of sheep, and, according to his 
last instructions, he crept cautiously up 
to them, now stooping down out of sight, 
and then rising up, and so frightened the 
sheep that they all ran away. Upon this 
the shepherds gave him another tremen- 
dous beating. There was not a misfor- 
tune that did not come upon Nazr-Eddin 
on account of his miserable blunders. 
The Kettle that Died. —The mullah 
Nazr-Eddin once went to a neighbor to 
borrow a kettle. In the course of a week 
he returned, bringing the large kettle 
which he had borrowed, and another, a 
small one. ‘What is this?” inquired 
the owner, pointing to the small kettle. 
— Your kettle has given birth,” replied 
the mullah, “and that is its offspring.” 
Without any further question or explana- 
tion the owner took both kettles, and the 
mullah returned to his home. In course 
of time the mullah again appeared, and 
again borrowed his neighbor's kettle, 
which the latter gave him this time 
with great readiness. A week passed, 
a month, two months, three months, but 
no kettle; and at last the owner went to 
the mullah and asked for it. “ Your ket- 
tle is dead,” said the mullah.—‘‘ Dead!’ 
exclaimed the owner: “do kettles dic ?”’ 
— Certainly,” replied the mullah. “If 
your kettle could give birth, it could also 
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die; and, what is more," he added, “‘it 
died in giving birth.”” The owner, not 
wishing to make himself a laughing-stock 
among the people, closed up the kettle 
business and left. 

The Big Turnth.—Two men were once 
walking together and talking. One said, 
“My father raised such an enormous tur- 
nip once that he used the top of it to 
thresh wheat upon, and when it was ripe 
had to dig it out of the ground.’’—“ My 
father,’’ said the other, ‘ordered such an 
enormous kettle made once that the forty 
workmen who made it all had room to 
sit on the inside and work at the same 
time; and they were a year in finishing 
it.."—' Yes,"’ said the first, ““ but what did 
your father want such a big kettle for ?” 
—'‘Probably to boil your father’s turnip 
in,’ was the reply. 

Nazr- Eddin's One-Legged Goose.— 
The mullah Nazr-Eddin was once carry- 
ing to the khan as a gift a roasted goose. 
Becoming hungry on the road, he pulled 
off one of the goose’s legs and ate it. 
“Where is the other leg?’ inquired the 
khan when the goose was presented.— 
“Our geese have only one leg,’’ answer- 
ed the mullah.—‘ How so ?”’ demanded 
the khan,—“If you don’t believe it, look 
there,’ said the mullah, pointing to a 
flock of geese which had just come out 
of the water, and were all standing on 
oneleg. The khan threw a stick at them 
and they all ran away. ‘There!’’ ex- 
claimed the khan, “they all have two 
legs.’’—" That’s not surprising,” said the 
mullah: “if somebody should throw such 
a club as that at you, you might get four 
legs.’ The khan gave the mullah a new 
coat and sent him home. 

Why Blind Men should Carry Lanterns 
at Neght.—A blind man in Khoota (an 
East Caucasian village) came back from 
the river one night bringing a pitcher of 
water and carrying in one hand a lighted 
lantern, Some one, meeting him, said, 
“You're blind: it's all the same to you 
whether it’s day or night. Of what use 
to you 1s a lantern ?’’—"I don't carry the 
lantern in order to see the road,” replied 
the blind man, “but to keep some fool 
like you from running against me and 
breaking my pitcher.” 
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The Woman who was Afraid of being 
Kiéssed.— A man was once walking along 
one road, and a woman along another. 
The roads finally united, and the man 
and woman, reaching the junction at the 
same time, walked on from there together. 
The man was carrying a large iron kettle 
on his back; in one hand he held by the 
legsalivechicken, in theotheracane; and 
he was leading a goat. Just as they were 
coming to a deep dark ravine, the woman 
said to the man, “I amafraid to go through 
that ravine with you: it isa lonely place, 
and you might overpower me and kiss 
me by force.”’-—"“If you were afraid of 
that,’’ said the man, “you shouldn't have 
walked with me at all: how can I pos- 
sibly overpower you and kiss you by 
force when I have this great iron kettle 
on my back, a cane in one hand anda 
live chicken in the other, and am lead- 
ing this goat? 1 might as well be tied 
hand and foot.”"—" Yes,” replied the wo- 
man, “but if you should stick your cane 
into the ground and tie the goat to it, and 
turn the kettle bottom side up, and put 
the chicken under it, ¢#ew you might 
wickedly kiss me in spite of my resist- 
ance.’’—‘'Success to thy ingenuity, O 
woman !" said the rejoicing man to him- 
self: “I should never have thought of 
such expedients.’’ And when they came 
to the ravine he stuck his cane into the 
ground and tied the goat to it, gave the 
chicken to the woman, saying, “ Hold it 
while I cut some grass for the goat,”’ and 
then, lowering the kettle from his shoul- 
ders, imprisoned the fowl under it, and 
wickedly kissed the woman, as she was 
afraid he would. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations 
of Caucasian witand humor, butthe above 
anecdotes are fairly representative, and 
must suffice. I will close this paper with 
two specimens of mountain satire— The 
Stingy Mullah” and “An Eye for an Eye.” 

The Stingy Afutlah.—The mullah of a 
certain village, who was noted for his 
avarice and stinginess, happened one 
day in crossing a narrow bridge to fall 
into the river. As he could not swim, 
he sank for a moment out of sight, and 
then coming to the surface floated down 
the stream, struggling and yelling for 
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help. A passer-by ran to the bank, and 
stretching out his arm shouted to the 
mullah, ‘Give me your hand! give me 
your hand!’’ but the mullah thrust both 
hands as far as possible under water and 
continued to yell. Another man, who 
knew the mullah better, ran to the bank 
lower down and leaning over the water 
cried to him, “Here! take my hand! 
take my hand!’ And the mullah, grasp- 
ing it eagerly, was drawn out of the river. 
He was always ready to /ake, but would 
not g?ve even so much as his hand to 
save his life. 

The following clever bit of satire was 
probably invented by an inhabitant of 
one of the Arab khanates as a means 
of getting even with a ruler who had 
wronged him by an absurdly unjust de- 
cision. The khans of the Eastern Cau- 
casus previous to the Russian conquest 
had almost unlimited power over the lives 
and persons of their subjects, and their 
decrees, however unreasonable and un- 
fair they might be, were enforced with- 
out appeal and with inexorable severity. 
A mountaineer therefore in Avaria or 
Koomookha who considered himself ag- 
erieved by a decision of his khan, and 
who dared not complain openly, could 
relieve his outraged feelings only by in- 
venting and setting afloat an anonymous 
pasquinade. Some of these short per- 
sonal satires are very clever pieces of 
literary vengeance. 

An Lye for an Eye.—A robber one 
night broke into the house of a poor 
Lesghian in search of plunder. While 
groping around in the dark he accident- 
ally put out one of his eyes by running 
against a nail which the Lesghian had 
driven into the wall to hang clothes upon. 
On the following morning the robber went 
to the khan and complained that this 
Leschian had driven a nail into the wall 
of his house in such a manner as to put 
out one of his (the robber’s) eyes, and 
for this injury he demanded redress. The 
khan sent for the Lesghian and inquired 
why he had driven this nail, and if he had 
not done it on purpose to put out the rob- 
ber’s eye. The Lesghian explained that 
he needed the nail to hang clothes upon, 
and that he had driven it into the wall 
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for that purpose and no other. The khan, 
however, declared that the law demand- 
ed an eye for an eye; and since he had 
been instrumental in putting out the rob- 
ber’s eye, it would be necessary to put 
out one of his eyes to satisfy the claims 
of justice. “Your Exccllency,’’ replied 
the poor Lesghian, “I am a tailor. I 
need both my eyes in order to carry on 
my business and obtain the necessaries 
of life; but I know a man who is a gun- 
smith: he uses only one eye to squint 
along his gun-barrels, so that the other 
is of no particular service to him. Be so 
just, O khan! as to order one of his eyes 
to be put out and spare mine.”’ The khan 
said, “Very well,” and, sending for the 
gunsmith, explained to him the situation 
of affairs. ‘‘I also need both eyes,” ob- 
jected the gunsmith, “ because I have to 
look on both sides of a gun-barrel in or- 
der to tell whether it is straight or not; but 
near me there lives a man who is a musi- 
cian. When he plays on the zvorma [a 
Caucasian fife] he shuts both eyes; so his 
trade won't suffer even if he lose his eye- 
sight entirely. Be so just, O khan! as to 
order one of his eyes to be put out and 
spare mine.’’ To this the khan also 
agreed, and sent for the musician. The 
fifer admitted that he shut both eyes when 
he played his fife; whereupon the khan 
ordered one of them to be put out, and 
declared that he only left him the other 
as a proof of the great mercy, justice and 
forbearance of khans. 

This little bit of burlesque, short as it 
is, 1s full of delicate satirical touches. 
The prompt attention given to the com- 
plaint of the robber, who of course has 
no rights whatever in the premises; the 
readiness of the khan to infer malice on 
the part of the plundered Lesghian; his 
unique conception of the @r ¢a/ron’s as 
a law which may be satisfied with any- 
body’s eye; the cool assumption that 
because the unfortunate fifer occasion- 
ally shufs both eyes he ought in strict 
justice to /ose both eyes, and should be 
duly grateful to the merciful khan for 
permitting him to keep one of them,— 
are all the fine and skilful touches of 
a bright wit and a humorous fancy. 

GEORGE KENNAN. 
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HEN I looked under her bonnet 
I perceived a face that was more 
to my mind than any face I had ever 
before seen. Perhaps it was wrong for 
me to think so much about a face; but 
it was borne in upon me that such a well- 
favored countenance must of necessity 
come from a still more well-favored man- 
ner of life; for a face, to me, is only the 
reflex of the inner workings of Life, and 
to this day I doubt if I could sit down 
and describe fully the shape or mould- 
ing of any one particular feature of that 
face, for it was not the face, but the ex- 
pression that formed it, that inclined me 
toward it. I was a stranger in the place, 
and but newly come, and my name had 
forerun me in kindly writings from many 
friends, so that I may often have been 
mentioned in households where I had 
never been seen. But I went to Barba- 
ra Hicks’s father, and informed him how 
considerably my mind inclined me to- 
ward his daughter, and that I would, if 
he permitted me, ask to be better known 
unto her. “Thee is over young to think 
of marriage, friend Biddle,”’ said he. 

I felt a burning sensation mounting to 
my face, and I could only say in reply, 
“Verily. But the heart of youth is lone- 
ly—more so than the heart of age, and 
it looks upon all Nature for companion- 
ship.” | 

“Thy mingling with the world’s peo- 
ple has made thee glib of tongue,” said 
he, eying me, and smiling as much as 
was seemly. 

“But Iam not of the world’s people, 
if thee means the flaunters of various 
colors and loud-voiced nothings. And 
I do not think of marriage—nay, will 
not—until thy daughter has taken me 
into full acquaintanceship and approba- 
tion. Thee knows I am not advanced in 
the world’s wealth, and that Iam but a 
beginner in manhood; thee knows that 
I came here and set up as a lumberman; 


thee may or may not care to have thy 
daughter to know me,” 

“TI care as much as beseems any fa- 
ther to bethink him of his child’s wel- 
fare. Come with me, Samuel Biddle.” 

So he fetched me into the sizable sun- 
ny kitchen where Barbara was preparing 
vegetables for the dinner. 

“This is friend Samuel Biddle,” said 
he. 

“Tam pleased to see thee,” said she, 
“and if thee waits until I dry my fingers 
I will shake hands with thee.” 

Youth is ever impetuous. In my haste 
or foolish confusion I took her hand as 
it was, and had the mortified pride of 
seeing a long potato-paring hanging 
about my thumb when she had resumed 
her occupation, 

“Thee is overly quick,” said her fa- 
ther, rather displeased, I thought. 

“Thee must pardon me: it is a habit 
I have.” 

“Habits are bad things to have.” 

“Thank thee,” I said. 

I know that unnecessary words are 
wholly unlooked for amongst us Friends, 
and that description of any part of the 
Lord's works is as unnecessary and car- 
ries with it as little of what we mean as 
can be. Incidents are greater than de- 
scription, as the telling to me how a tree 
looked when it was in full foliage is not 
near so incisive as that the tree fell with 
a great crash during a storm in the night, 
Therefore it would be using needless lan- 
guage, which a Friend's discipline enjoins 
him to beware of, for me to say how friend 
Hicks’s daughter might have seemed to 
those to whom I wished to impart how 
she seemed to me; rather let some va- 
rious incidents provide their estimate of 
her. That one of the world’s people 
might say she was pleasant to look upon 
I have no doubt; but to me she was not 
beautiful: she was only what I would 
have had her to be; and that which is 
entirely as we would have it to be is 
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never beautiful: it is too near us to be 
that. I cared well to be with her while 
her father bided near and talked to me 
of the community I had left, and which 
had given me my certificate to friend 
Hicks’s Meeting. And yet I fear me 
that I made several dubious replies to 
his many trite questions as we sat on 
the porch in the quiet of the evening, 
for friend Barbara's eyes were upon me, 
and she had a little dint in either cheek 
which affected me amazingly. (I have 
heard such dints called dimples — by 
whom, I cannot say.) She had a most 
extraordinary way of miscomprehending 
all that I said, and frequently appealing 
to her father; so I perforce must repeat 
all that I had before said, which often 
forced me into much confusion of words, 
which seemed to make her dints more 
deep than usual. Then the quiet of her 
home after a busy day of traffic and bar- 
gaining and buying and selling was in- 
finitely composing to my mind. There 
were trees all about the house, and some 
orderly flowers—more of the herb spe- 
cies, I think, than the decorative. There 
were faint sounds coming from distant 
places, and when a great many stars 
‘were come and the wind waved the 
branches of the trees, the stars look- 
ed, as one might say, like tiny musical 
lamps set among the leaves, they seem- 
ed so many and so bright there, and the 
distant sounds so pleasant. Iam not, as 
a usual thing, a noticing man, but while 
friend Hicks’s daughter was within a few 
feet of me it seemed I noticed everything 
with considerable acuteness. 1 think this 
may be accounted for on the score that 
I was trying’ to notice something which 
failed me as I searched for it; and that 
was, if I were to Barbara what Barbara 
was to me. She was too friendly, and 
yet I would have her friendly: she was 
too cheerful, and yet I would have her 
cheerful. I bethink me that I would ra- 
ther that her friendliness and cheerful- 
ness might in a measure depend upon 
me for existence. I think I came too 
often to friend Hicks’s house, although 
he understood me. 

“Thee is a most persistent young 
man," he said to me, 
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“Does thee think too much so?” I 
asked, 

‘Nay, friend Biddle: persistency is an 
excellent quality which is most praise- 
worthy in youth.” 

“And does thee think that persistency 
will gain me a wife ?” 

“ Thee had better depend upon thyself 
more than upon persistency in such an 
issue,” he said, with the corners of his 
mouth much depressed. 

“Does thee think I might venture to 
offer myself to thy daughter for a hus- 
band ?” 

“Nay. A husband never offers him- 
self to his wife: the gift should be so 
valuable that she would willingly ex- 
change herself for it.” 

“Will thy daughter think so?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“May I be emboldened to ask her?” 

“Thy mind must tell thee better than 
my lips,” he said. 

Then I watched him going down 
among the trees and the shadows, and 
I sat, much perturbed in spirit, waiting 
for Barbara. When she did come I had 
not one word to say. I only remember 
that I sat with one leg crossed over the 
other, and wished I could perchance cross 
the right one over the left instead of the 
left over the right, and yet I had not the 
power to do so. I was sure my brain 
was playing me false, for things seemed 
utterly at variance with possibilities. 

“Thee seems shaken, friend Biddle,” 
said she. 

‘Nay,’ I responded. 

“Thee certainly is. I trust thy busi- 
ness is prospering, and that thy mind is 
not set too much upon any one thing.” 

“Nay.” 

“Can I do anything for thee ?”’ 

“Nay.” 

So I could not say one word. Friend 
Barbara took up her knitting, and I saw 
that she was rounding the heel of a stock- 
ing; and I trust lam truthful, if volatile, 
when [I remember me that I wished I 
were her knitting-needle. She was very 
quict: her ball of yarn slipped away, 
lacking proper gravitation. “My!” said 
she, and went and fetched it. 

“Hlas thee ill news from thy peo- 
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ple?’ she asked, rather restive under 
my changelessness. 

‘““They are happily easy,” said I. 

Then she was quiet. 

I bethought me that I had my hat in 
my hand, and would rise to put it upon 
my head and say farewell, but I could 
not, 

“Thee does not seem so comfortable 
as thee might be,’’ said she. 

‘IT am comfortable,” I said. 

Then her yarn rolled away again. 
Again she said, “My!” and fetched it. 

‘Is thee waiting for father ?’”’ she asked. 

‘Nay,’ said I. 

I think she grew more restive under 
the silence: I arose. “ Farewell,” said I. 

“Farewell,” said she; and the dints in 
her cheeks were extreme: they were the 
only dints about her, everything else be- 
ing so prim and gray and well-ordered, 
while these were—quite different. 

Her father came in just then. I went 
boldly to him. “Friend Hicks,” I said 
very loud, ‘will thee ask thy daughter 
to marry me?” 

“Can thee not ask ?” 

“Nay: [ have tried, but I fail. I nev- 
er asked such a thing before, and, be- 
like, thee has.” 

“Necessarily,’” said he. 

Then he asked Barbara. ‘ Does thee 
quite approve friend Biddle?”’ asked she. 

“Necessarily,” he answered as before. 

“Then, Samuel Biddle, I will be thy 
wife,”’ said she. 

“Thank thee, friend Barbara," I said, 
and shook hands with her father. 

“Thee may shake hands with Bar- 
bara,’’ said he. 

And I did. I fear me that she looked 
with a less demure look into my face as 
I did so: I think she might have cared 
to have me hold her hand a little longer 
than I did. 

But her father said, “ Thee has attend- 
ed to “Ay business: now bear me out in 
mine. What is thy income? when can 
I see thy father and mother?” 

It was most gratifying on next First 
Day to go to meeting and sit beside 
friend Hicks, Far over on the women’s 
side I think I knew which woman was 
Barbara. And meeting was stiller than 
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ever, and more like the Lord's meaning 
of holiness; or it was the stillness upon 
my spirit that needed no divine Feet to 
tread it down and say, “ Peace, be still!’ 
I had reached the peace beyond under- 
standing saving to those who likewise 
possess it: something that was greater 
to me than myself had come to me and 
called itself all my own. There wasa 
most able discourse from friend Broom- 
all that day, but I heard so little of it I 
have scarce the right to criticise some 
of his comments. The windows were all 
open, and the sound of the breeze that 
flapped the casement and the far-away 
lowing of a cow were very pleasant—in- 
deed, almost grievingly pleasant. And 
butterflies came in and out, and were 
bright and soothing. Friend Hicks was 
soothed and slept profoundly all the 
while: he awoke and said that friend 
Broomall had been most cogent in his 
reasoning. I, who had heard so little, 
said, ‘‘ Verily.” 

After meeting, Barbara walked home, 
and I walked with her. I doubt if I ever 
cared for flowers and blue skies and lit- 
tle singing birds as I did on that placid 
First Day—my own First Day! 

“ Thee was most attentive during meet- ° 
ing, Samuel Biddle,” said she. 

“Thank thee. So was thee,”’ said I, 

“How does thee know?” 

“IT fear I watched thee.” 

“Thee might have been better em- 
ployed.”’ 

“How did thee know that J was at- 
tentive ?”’ 

‘Like thee, I think I watched thee.” 

“ Thank thee, Barbara Hicks.” 

“The same to thee, Samuel Biddle.” 

I think all this made me most kindly 
disposed toward the whole world. We 
reached home shortly, and Barbara pour- 
ed tea for me during dinner-time, and 
made it very sweet—sweeter than I had 
ever accustomed myself to take tea, 
though I deemed it more than admi- 
rable. After dinner friend Hicks said the 
flies were troublous that time of the day. 
We were on the porch, friend Hicks, his 
daughter and myself. I suggested that 
he might be less troubled did he cover 
his face with his handkerchief. 
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“ Thee is thoughtful,’’ said he, and did 
so with an odd look in his face; and I 
saw that he had left a small corner of 
the handkerchief turned over, so that his 
left eye was not out of view. Barbara 
was in a chair next to mine, only con- 
siderably removed, and her father was 
on the other side of me. We were very 
quiet, and Barbara said it was a most 
likely day. I said yes—that I never re- 
membered such another day. I heard 
friend Hicks give infallible tokens of 
sleep; I knew the flies troubled him con- 
siderably; so I thought it well to reach 
over and turn the corner of his hand- 
kerchief over his exposed eye. Then I 
placed my chair closer to Barbara's. 

IE-verybody knew we should marry 
each other from that First Day when I 
had sat with friend Hicks and walked 
home with Barbara afterward. Friend 
Broomall welcomed me to the Monthly 
Meeting with many cordial expressions, 
and spoke conciliatingly of the marriage 
state. It was most pleasant to me when 
I walked betimes to see friend Barbara, 
and mayhap conversed during the en- 
tire evening with her father about the 
lumber business or the tariff, or some 
" such subject: at such times I think my 
mind was not within my speech, and 
that as often as modesty permitted I 
would look toward Barbara. I am ful- 
ly cognizant that I often tried to change 
the current of argument by sometimes 
turning and saying, “1s it not the opin- 
ion of thee, friend Barbara?’ at some 
trite words from her father. ‘Thee 
knows a woman understands so little 
of these various themes,” she would 
say; and I would grow restive. Yet 
friend Hicks grew more well-disposed 
toward me, and cared to talk much of 
himsclf to me; which always shows that 
a man thinks well of thee. I bethink 
me that if Barbara’s mother had lived 
some things might have been different, 
and that perchance she might have 
claimed her husband's attention away 
from me a little, and monopolized an 
hour or so of his time each evening: 
women have a species of inner secing 
which most men lack to a great degree. 
And yet, to show my fuller confidence 
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in friend Hicks, I said to him once, “I 
wish thee to take charge of all my sav- 
ings and earnings. Thee knows I shall 
be a married man some time, and till 
then I would much desire thee to care 
for these moneys.” 

“Can thee not take proper charge of 
what thee has collected ?” 

“Yea. But my wife’s father should 
understand the state of my finances.” 

“Set not thy mind too much upon 
riches, Samuel Biddle.” 

“Is thy daughter not worth any mere 
worldly riches I could accumulate ?” 

“Favor is deceitful, and a woman 
should never put ill thoughts into a 
man.” 

‘Did thee not hope for money as I do 
when thee was young and knew the wo- 
man who would be thy wife ?” 

‘*“Samuel Biddle, I will do this for thee, 
as thee asks. Thee has grown upon me 
much of late, and even as I once hoped, 
so it is meet that thee should hope.” 

So I gave my savings and earnings 
into his keeping; and when I had gone 
away to the lumber-regions I sent the 
money just the same. 

“T thank thee for trusting father so 
much,”’ said Barbara when we met af- 
ter this, and quite smiled in my face. 

“ Thy father trusts me beyond my trust 
in him in letting thee into my keeping,” 
I said. 

“My!" said she. And we stood to- 
gether for some little time, looking at 
nothing in particular, And yet it was 
borne in upon me that friend Barbara 
rarely thought of me when I was not 
present with her. I doubt much that 
this should have given annoyance, for 
why should we pry into another’s 
thoughts? And yet it rankled in my 
bosom, and I could but feel that I knew 
the truth. I should have liked her to 
think much of me, in sooth: I should 
have liked her to think of me while she 
knitted the stockings in the bright leafy 
porch or walked among her garden- 
herbs, or when she was busy over her 
household cares. It was the vain-glo- 
rious feeling of youth which prompted 
this doubt in me, but in youth vain- 
glory is what wisdom is in age. 
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I bethink me that I have said “friend 
Barbara”’ at some parts of this narration, 
at others simply “‘Barbara:’’ I may do so 
again and yet again. It is and will be 
just as she appeared to me at the times 
whereof I set it down. 

About this time—say three months 
after the First Day whereof I have spo- 
ken—a very advantageous business-offer 
reached me from the lumber-regions: I 
was to gothere for a matter of six months, 
and I should, perchance, be well remune- 
rated for the going. I turned this mat- 
ter well over in my mind before I let it 
slip into another mind, and when I deem- 
ed that I was resolute in forming and re- 
taining my own set opinion I imparted 
the knowledge to friend Hicks. 

‘Thee will assuredly go?” said he. 

“Verily,’”’ I replied, and looked at Bar- 
bara, and saw that she knitted just as ac- 
tively and deftly as usual. This did not 
please me quite, for I should have liked 
to see her pause and look up with much 
interest manifested. But nay: she was 
ever the same. I could not guard my 
vain tongue as I should have done; so, 
forgetting even her father’s presence, I 
said, “Friend Barbara, is thee sorry to 
see me go?” 

‘Thee knows what is best for thee to 
do,”’ said she. 

‘But is thee sorry ?” 

“Tam not sorry.” 

“Perhaps thy mind is not inclined to 
me as much as I had hoped?’ I said 
with considerable hot-headedness. 

“Thee is to me what thee has ever 
been—neither more nor less.”’ 

‘ Barbara!” said her father with a high- 
raised voice. 

She started up before him, her face 
very much increased in color, and she 
folded her arms above her kerchief. 
“*Father,’’ she said, “if thee thinks I am 
old enough to marry, / think I am old 
enough to form an opinion of my own. 
Had I been in Samuel Biddle’s place, 
and an offer of change of residence had 
been proffered to me, I should first have 
gone to the woman who was to be my 
wife and told her the bearings of the 
case, and Ict her tell her father: I should 
never have gone to her father first.”’ 
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She would have gone from the room, 
but her father called her back and bade 
her resume her sewing; which she did, 
though I saw her neckerchief rise and 
fall as though her heart were unusually 
perturbed beneath it. 

“Is thee grown perverse?” said her 
father angrily. 

“Nay,” she answered. “I am my fa- 
ther’s daughter: my will is my own.” 

“This to me?” he said. 

“Friend Hicks,” said I, in much pain, 
‘I pray thee let me go: I have unwit- 
tingly caused this. It has been because 
I set my mind so wilfully upon thy daugh- 
ter that I forgot all else but her, and had 
not the courage to say to her what I did 
to thee.” 

He spoke long and earnestly to me 
then, and when we looked around Bar- 
bara had quietly quitted the room. 

But as I went sore of spirit down the 
lane on my way home she suddenly 
faced me. There were marks upon her 
face as of the stains of drops of water, 
and her eyes, I perceived, were heavy 
and swollen. “Will thee forgive me, 
Samuel Biddle?” said she. 

““T should ask that of thee,” I replied. 

“Thee knows I was headstrong,’’ she 
said, taking my sleeve in her hand. 

‘““Not more so than I, for I made up 
my mind to marry thee, and, I fear me, 
thought more of myself than of thee.” 
She looked with compassion, I thought, 
upon me. 

‘““T would be thy wife, no matter what 
comes,” said she. 

“Feeling for me all that a wife should 
feel for her husband ?” 

ae @ = ie 

Then I stood by Barbara while she 
wiped her eyes upon my sleeve. 

For a day or so I felt constrained at 
friend Hicks’s house, but when I saw his 
daughter the same as usual, kind and 
considerate— perhaps more considerate 
than usual to me—I bethought me that 
perchance a Friend is at times a trifle too 
circumspect in his words, a trifle too cir- 
cumscribed in his actions. He must 
be seemly in his carriage and speech, 
must not allow unbecoming emotion to 
prey upon him, must build the body from 
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the spirit, and not the spirit from the body. 
I had tried to do all these, and yet there 
were times when sensation overpowered 
calculation, and it would have afforded 
me peace to have held friend Barbara 
within my arms and said many foolish 
and irrelevant words, and heard such 
words from her. Sometimes it seems to 
me that three feet apart, two feet, one, 
two inches, one, is too much from one 
who is exceedingly much to us: the 
mere touch of hand to hand, unmean- 
ing as such a thing is, may be infinite- 
ly more than a mere gratification of 
sense. Still, I would not have it un- 
derstood that I am a militant spirit, fond 
of what stubborn folk term “ progres- 
sion,’ nor would I throw aside any of 
the rules which have been mine and 
those of many generations of ancestors 
who followed George Fox and knew his 
intents to be pure withal. 

But I was to go away East now, and 
my preparations were completed. 

‘I hope thee will bear in mind that I 
shall often think of thee, friend Barba- 
ra,’ I said on the last evening I should 
see her for a long time. 

The dints in her face looked very 
comely as she answered, ‘‘I shall, friend 
Biddle.” 

‘And thee will think of me?” 

“T always do,” she said. And yet this 
was not what I had much desired, al- 
though I must perforce be contented. I 
knew, though, that distance would only 
make her closer to me in spirit, and that 
I should be kinder to all women for her 
sake—that I should pity all helplessness 
for her sake; for where the mind in- 
clineth most favorably, where gentle- 
ness and sweetness for another is borne 
in upon us, we invariably associate that 
other with a sort of tender helplessness 
which can only be made into perfect 
strength by ourselves. And then I had 
grown to have a species of fear for Bar- 
bara: it was as though she were great- 
er than I, although I could reason down 
this foolish ebullition in the calm know- 
Iedge that the Lord made all beings 
equal, Mayhaps, had I been assured 
in my mind that she should not only 
think of me from necessity, arising out 
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of our long companionship and near re- 
lation, but that she should cave well to 
call to mind my absent form and fea- 
tures and voice and presence, and her 
own want of me, I should have left friend 
Hicks's house with lithesome spirit and 
much happiness. However, I thought, 
my being away for six months might 
cause her to miss me; and we never 
miss what is not of great account to 
us. 

“May I write letters to thee, Barba- 
ra?’ I asked. 

“Thee must gain father’s consent,” 
she said. 

So I asked friend Hicks—only I ask- 
ed it in this way: “May Barbara write 
letters to me?” 

“Z will write thee all that is necessary, 
as thee will write me: what more is need- 
ful?’ answered friend Hicks. 

So, as I went away, and it was Seventh 
Day, and the world seemed expecting 
the morrow, when the world’s peace 
should be personified in public praise 
and a cessation from labor and earthly 
thought, I stood in the shadow and took 
friend Hicks's hand. 

‘I trust thee may be successful,” said 
he. 

“IT think any man may be successful 
in this world's affairs,’ I said. 

“There is such a thing as suffering 
and pain which the Lord sends.” 

“Nay, friend Hicks,’’ I said, “I am 
lately thinking that peradventure the 
Lord sends not pain to our earthly 
bodies, or else that pain would be a 
trial and a punishment; whereas I may 
look around and see dumb animals and 
little singing birds die of suffering and 
pain; and surely the Lord inflicts no 
punishment on things he cannot be dis- 
pleased with. Suffering and pain are 
the worms of the earth, the penalties 
of earthly life, which has more of the 
world in it than heaven.” 

‘IT trust thee will not be arbitrary in 
time, friend Biddle,” said he, almost 
displeased. 

But Barbara placed her hand in mine. 
‘“Samucl Biddle,”’ said she,“ may a man’s 
suffering and pain be a woman some- 
times ?” 
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‘Belike,’”’ I answered, and could say 
no more. 

“Then I say I trust thee shall be free 
from grievousness all thy life if I can 
keep thee so.”’ 

“Thee can,” I said. 

“I will,”’ she said. 

“Farewell, Barbara.” 

“Fare thee well, friend Biddle.’’ 

I almost stumbled over a man as I 
hurried out by the gate. “I beg thy 
pardon, friend,” I said. 

“IT beg yours, sir,’ he answered. I 
looked, and saw that he was a hireling 
minister with a white cloth at his neck 
and an unhappily-cut coat. And he 
raised his hand to his hat and said, “I 
am but new in this neighborhood: I am 
the pastor of the church newly erected 
here.”’ 

“Peace be unto thee, man of the 
Lord!" I said. 

‘And to you, my friend!” he answered. 

And I had but time to reach the station 
and take my place in the car that whirled 
me away from where my mind was so con- 
stantly set. 


II. 


It was but natural and wholly consist- 
ent that I should choose an unassuming 
and grave lodging-house on my arrival 
at the place of my destination ; for, apart 
from my predilection of religious tenets, 
quietude is closely allied to much thought; 
and while my training had made me de- 
sire the quietude as a part and portion 
of the best of life, friend Barbara had 
made thought inexpressibly pleasant and 
wholesome to me. There were men all 
around me who had, perhaps, little or no 
thought of religion—that is, the emotion 
of religion, which is so often confound- 
ed with religion itself—yet when I made 
known my wishes of a quiet home to 
them they assisted me without the usual 
looking askance at my plain garb and 
manner of speech. Was I not a man 
like themselves? were not my functions 
as their own? Take away what each 
of us looked upon as faults in the oth- 
er, and we were equals and alike. I 
made my request boldly: had I minced 
the matter and felt a shame in it, I might 
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have merited all the ridicule which men 
morally and physically strong, or men 
morally and physically diseased, usually 
throw upon a conscious weakness which 
would pass for something else. I was 
recommended to many houses, only they 
all had the great drawback—many other 
lodgers. At last some one proposed Jane 
Afton’s house: that was quiet enough, 
they assured me, but the greatest objec- 
tion to any paled when in comparison 
with this: she had a demented woman 
in charge—harmless, but wholly astray 
from sense. 

“T assure thee,’”’ I said to friend Afton, 
‘I fear not the minds of people: the body 
does the harm in this world.” 

“In that case you have come to the 
right house,’’ saidshe. “‘For Fanny Jordan 
is a little, slight woman without strength, 
and her insanity is from religion.” 

And so on my first day in the place I 
found my lodging-house. It might have 
been more conciliating to my mind had 
friend Afton not attempted the use of the 
plain language, for she made but a sorry 
attempt at it at best. 

“Thee’s trunk is arrived, and thee’s 
hat-box is smashed by the lout of a boy 
that brought it,’’ she said; and this is 
merely a specimen of her manner. It 
was grating upon me, but I forbore to 
make remark, as I have no doubt her 
principle was all that could be desired, 
although it was faulty in its construc- 
tive carrying out. I may safely say that 
I did not remember there was another 
lodger besides myself in her house when 
I retired for the night, and I was sitting 
at the little table in my room moved by 
a power of mind to think past many 
miles, even unto the home of friend 
Hicks. I saw him sitting by the kitch- 
en-fire that was so warm and large in 
its dimensions—for it was cold weather 
now—and on the opposite side of the 
hearth his daughter on a low chair was 
busy looking into the flame that lit up 
the smooth bands of her hair that lay 
like satin of a soft brown color upon 
her comely face. Her eyes were bright, 
her lips were parting as one who jests, 
and— But I fear me I have run be- 
yond sense again. Suffice it to say 
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that I sat there culpably lost in thought, 
when a solemn voice like the voice of a 
prophet of old startled me and made me 
cold. 

‘Out of tribulation comes patience; 
out of patience, hope,” said the voice; 
and then a low, scornful laugh. It was 
then I remembered the poor demented 
woman, and I arose and opened my 
room-door. She was standing inside 
her own room, a slight pale woman with 
a sadly-bereaved face: her arms were 
stretched out above her as one in sup- 
plication. ‘False God!” she cried ina 
voice cold and bitter, in which there was 
no trace of tenderness or pitiful earn- 
estness, “Thou hast made me a lie upon 
Thy cruel earth. Tribulation Thou hast 
given me; patience the world forced 
upon me; hope Thou hast denied me.” 

Still with her arms outstretched she 
spoke to the Lord and reviled Him. She 
clenched her hands in anger at times as 
her speech waxed more wrathful. In 
much compassion I would have gone 
in and closed the door, but as I was on 
the point of doing so, she, with one of 
those quick and nervous thrills that so 
often belong to dementia, saw me and 
pointed to me. She would have spoken, 
but I saw friend Afton’s hand suddenly 
close about her waist, draw her forcibly 
from my view, and close the door be- 
tween us. 

“The Lord is mighty,” I said to my- 
self, and called to ind that youth among 
the tombs so long ago—that youth that 
they of old said was possessed of devils, 
and whom the pitying Man of Sorrows 
called upon to be free from torments. 

In the morning friend Afton explain- 
ed that I need have no fear. 

‘IT think thee fails to comprehend that 
we Friends neglect one thing in our train- 
ing, and that is fear,’’ said I. 

‘And poor Mrs. Jordan won't make 
thou look for another boarding -house, 
sir?’ asked she. 

‘Friend Jordan assuredly will not,” 
said I, “but friend Afton may, if thee 
will pardon my abruptness, which seems 
to wound thee.” 

“Howe” 

“Thee has thy language, friend—I 
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have mine. I do not stop to say ‘you’ 
to thee because thy mode is not as mine: 
then thee might be as free with me, and 
say ‘you’ to me, just as thee would if 
my plain garb were changed for a Jo- 
seph’s coat.”’ 

“T thought I was polite in doing it,” 
said she. 

“Thank thee. Thee may be that, but 
thee is scarcely truthful; and all due po- 
liteness, as thee terms it, must be truth- 
ful, or it is called deceit.” 

She understood me, and she was nat- 
ural thereafter. 

Now perhaps I chafed in spirit at this 
time because I heard no word from friend 
Hicks. I am convinced at this present 
moment that had he felt it borne in upon 
him to indite me some words of homely 
comfort, I should have been gratified ex- 
ceedingly. But his mind lay otherwise 
presumably, for no word came for a 
week. 

Once during that week I saw friend 
Jordan walking wearisomely along the 
passage-+way of friend Afton’s house. 
She gave me a quick look as she saw 
me ascending the stair. “ Ishmael!’ 
she said. | 

“Nay,” Tresponded: ‘‘no man’s hand 
is against me, nor is mine against any 
man.” 

“And yet Iam Hagar weeping in the 
wilderness.”’ 

‘‘T pity thee.” 

“You are a Quaker.” 

“Tam a Friend.” 

“And you believe in God?” 

“Yea, verily. The voice of the Lord 
in the vineyard callcth me ever.” 

“Fool! There is no God.” 

“Nay, Iam no fool. ‘The fool hath 
said in his heart, There is no God.’ And 
I never say that.” 

“T used to think that, but God has 
taken away my life, and left me the 
life of the damned.” 

“The Lord taketh no man’s life: He 
giveth, and man destroyeth.” 

“IT like you, Quaker. You don’t say 
‘Never mind,’ and give me right in all 
I say. Yes, I like you, Quaker.” 

“T thank thee, friend,’ I said, and 
passed by her and entered my room. 
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As time went on I grew accustomed 
to hearing her at all hours of the night 
repeating passages from the Scriptures, 
and misapplying their calm greatness. 
I could hear her open her window, and 
could see from mine that she stood there 
talking to the stars, and asking them 
where was the woman that had been 
she, and where was her own dear love 
and unalterable affection? I could see 
that she wept often, and that the tears 
ran down her white wan face all pinched 
by suffering, and that she supplicated the 
night in tender words to bring back to 
her what had gone away—what had gone 
away } 

I was alone in this place: the people 
were not such as would be my choice of 
companions, for there were no Friends 
in the community, and I scarcely think 
I ever was fitted for the society of the 
world's people. I care much for silent 
meditation and in-looking, and the joys 
and pleasures of the gayer people seem- 
ed but noisome, and not of atone with 
Nature’s silentsunshine and green leaves, 
white snows and growing things. Itis, I 
know, my early training that has made 
me fitted only to see thus. I cared now 
much to stay in my room after the tasks 
of the day were over and think of the 
friends far off. Belike J am most do- 
mestic in my desires, and that may be 
the cause why my mind travelled swift- 
ly and surely to friend Hicks’s fireside, 
and dwelt so long and with all gentle- 
ness close beside his daughter. And 
then I began, in my being so much 
alone, to inconsistently connect friend 
Barbara with friend Jordan. The de- 
mented woman was always calling out 
for those who were much to her, but who 
were far from her—was always saying 
that her heart wanted the love that was 
denied it. I bethink me that I more 
fully sympathized with her than was my 
wont, simply because I cared so much 
for friend Barbara and heard so much 
of longing for affection that had been 
denied. Therefore, as time passed on 
and the letters from friend Hicks were 
very few, and always ended with “My 
daughter sends her duty to thee’’ — nev- 
er one word more or less —and I could 
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not with becoming grace say aught of 
her to her father when I replied to his 
letters, which were strictly of a business 
nature and acknowledged the receipt of 
various moneys which I sent him for the 
keeping,—therefore, as time passed on, 
friend Jordan grew upon me. _ I would 
leave my room-door open of nights, and 
take a chair and seat myself upon the 
threshold; and as she walked up and 
down, up and down, restless and discon- 
tented, repeating disconnected scraps of 
Bible verses, I would often say a word to 
her in answer to some heedless and ter- 
rible question of the goodness of the 
Lord. Friend Afton had less care of 
her at such times, for she told me friend 
Jordan cared very well for me because 
I was so quiet and orderly. Then 
when the woman was tired and could 
walk no more, I would offer her my 
chair and would talk to her—not giving 
her frivolous answer for frivolous ques- 
tion, but saying to her what I had to say 
as earnestly as though I had been moved 
by Spirit in meeting to give the assurances 
of my own heart. It is a wonder to me 
at this day how calm she often became 
under my mode of speech. She fell into 
the way of looking for me and expecting 
me, and often when I saw her, far in the 
night, at her window holding out her very 
thin hands in supplication, I would soft- 
ly raise my own window and say kindly, 
“Don't thee think thee could sleep if 
thee tried, friend Jordan ?’—"TI will try, 
Quaker,’ she would say, and go in and 
close the window, and remain quiet for 
the rest of the night. It was asad con- 
trast, Iam sure—she wild and uncon- 
trollable from self-government, and I 
held in and still by discipline of many 
ancestors. And then when she found 
that her cavilling against the Lord and 
His mighty works was the opposite of 
pleasant to me, and made me sad of 
visage, she after a while would content 
herself to say, “I used to say"’ so and 
so, as the case might be, “but now I 
doubt myself;’’ which was more com- 
forting. 

But there came a letter from friend 
Hicks; and after much talk concerning 
a certain lot of lumber and other mat- 
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ters of business, he said, ‘My daughter 
is not looking healthful, and is not so 
well as could be desired.” I do not 
know what made me forget all the rest 
of his letter but that one line. It seem- 
ed to me that J was stricken with pain 
with that thin black miracle—pen-and- 
ink words. I wrote a letter to him in- 
stantly; I put aside all modesty of de- 
meanor and spoke only of Barbara, of 
my desire to have her well and cheer- 
ful; I never once in all my lines mention- 
ed business. Friend Hicks must have 
been sensibly astonished. That night 
when I went home friend Jordan for the 
first time grated upon me, and I would 
fain have gone into my room and closed 
the door and thought long and painfully. 
In my flighty mind I saw Barbara pining, 
and forme! Never before had I thought 
she cared so well for me as now when 
she was not in fair health. It is a sad 
happiness to think that some dear one 
is far from thee, and heavy of heart all 
for thee. But I was selfish, for I heard 
a sob at my closed door, and friend Jor- 
dan was crouched on the sill. ‘‘ Have 
you deserted me too?’ she asked. 

“Nay, friend,” I replied, “but I had 
sad news which left me beyond much 
comfort.” 

“* Yea, though I walk through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil, for Thou art with me, Thy rod and 
Thy staff they comfort me,’”’ she said. 

“Will thee touch my hand?” I tried 
to say, for my voice was quite broken. 
“Comfort !”’ 

And so we talked long and tirelessly : 
she seemed in her sanest mind, and 
something in me appeared to make her 
look at me more than usual. 

“Why do you not complain?’ she 
asked me. And I told her that I had 
nothing to complain of. 

And to-night she told me that she had 
read the Scriptures misunderstandingly 
all her life; that she had taken their 
truths to her in affright; that their maj- 
esty had, instead of raising her up to 
their height, debased her even below 
herself. I saw in all from the first, even 
had friend Afton not told me, that what 
is called religion had wrecked her mind, 
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and in my own manner of understanding 
the Lord’s way I could scarcely compre- 
hend it. 

Although I had not much mind in my 
affairs after I had heard of Barbara's ill- 
ness, yet a week sped along before I had 
word again. And what word was it that 
did come? Ihave read that to hear of 
the death of one who is infinitely near to 
us in spirit is not the worst we can hear 
—that the separation by death is not so 
eternal as the separation which life can 
make. Barbara wrote me herself this 
time, unknown to her father; and I had 
been away but a matter of three months, 
She said no word of her illness nor of 
her father: she addressed herself in all 
honesty and ruth tome, She had, some- 
how, in the place met with a man, one 
of the world's people, whom she found 
much to her mind—far more than J had 
ever been, she said: her father neces- 
sarily knew nothing of this, and she had 
chosen rather to tell me of it first, as I 
had the best right to know first of all. 
(The best right! I remembered the time 
when I had spoken to her father before 
I had spoken to her of my intended 
coming to this place where I was.) She 
asked me would I be willing to take as 
a wife a woman who could not care for 
me solely, carrying guiltily into her mar- 
ried life the memory of her great feeling 
for a man who was not her husband. 
She asked if it were not better that she 
should tell me this, rather than to hold 
herself tied to a false code of honor which 
should make her give herself to me be- 
cause she had promised to do so. She 
would, if I still chose to hold her to her 
word, marry me, but it was best I should 
know; and she trusted I would say no 
word to her father about this, as it was 
clearly between her and me. She fur- 
ther said that did I refuse to give her up 
she would not compromise me in the 
least, as she did not know if that other 
man cared at all for her; and she was 
sure, as I must be, that she had never 
shown him that he was aught to her, 

This was the letter I was to answer 
unknown to her father. I saw her hon- 
or standing out white and unassailable 
in it: I saw even her modesty, and, 
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above all, her truth and the womanly 
knowledge of what a wife should be to 
her husband. I also saw that her fa- 
ther’s will was her law; that her father's 
will had influenced her ever; and that 
when I first proffered my request of him 
for his daughter in marriage she took 
such a request as his will: had he said 
No, her answer would have been like- 
wise: as it was Yes, she had acquiesced. 
But the pain of it! the pain of it! 

I never once, from the minute the 
words clung to my mind like burning 
iron to flesh, questioned as to how I 
must reply to the letter: the reply 
shaped itself while I read her words. 
Could I take to myself a wife who cared 
little for me? I cared too much for Bar- 
bara to have such a wife. 

And yet when I had come to friend 
Afton's house and entered my room, I 
closed and locked the door before I sat 
down to reply to the letter, as though I 
were doing a guilty deed. My hand trem- 
bled: the words I wrote were blurred. I 
heard a low knock at my door, but I an- 
swered it not: why should even a de- 
mented woman see me as I was? I 
wrote and re-wrote my answer before I 
found it fitted to my mind. My letter 
must have not mysclf in it: it must be 
clean of all foolish extravagance. And 
yet I extenuated, for I called for another 
letter from her. I wrote, Did she right- 
ly know her mind? was she firm in her 
reasoning? and who was the man? | 
had not intended writing that last, but 
something forced me to it: it was not 
vain curiosity, for curiosity is too far re- 
moved from pain to be a partof it. But 
I could not see whom she could possibly 
know of all the inhabitants of the place 
that could thus exercise her spirit. There 
were few people there whom she had not 
known for years, and it was not likely 
she should have known any one all this 
time and only now be awakened to a 
greater knowledge. Perhaps a cruel feel- 
ing of jealousy actuated me in some meas- 
ure. Why, I reasoned, had friend Bar- 
bara thus led me on? But I stopped 
there. Had she led me on? Nay. She 
had never given me reason to think that 
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in spirit, hoping that she would see in 
me what I saw so clearly in her—all 
that I could ever care to call my own. 
She had never tried to deceive me by 
false words or looks or actions: she had 
been true to her instincts as a woman in 
all this time, and had been as I had seen 
her. Too truly I saw that the care had 
been upon my side alone—that when 
I was most uplifted in spirit it was be- 
cause I had been blinded to anything 
save my own inordinate feeling and 
hope of comfort. I forgot all else as I 
sat there with her letter in my hand; 
and even my discipline was of little ac- 
count when I folded my arms across the 
table and let my head rest there for a 
little while. 

How long I rested there I know not, 
but I was aroused by words of friend 
Jordan, and she said those awful ques- 
tionings from the Cross, “My God! my 
God! why hast Thou forsaken me?” 
And I arose and raised my hand, and 
said those same words too. Then I 
opened the door, and she sprang into 
my arms. She was wild and excited, 
and friend Afton was with her, but pow- 
erless to do anything. I let her weep 
close to me and cry out and laugh—do 
just as she would until she sank ex- 
hausted. Then I talked with her calm- 
ly and dispassionately, and she clung to 
me and would not be removed. For an 
hour or so we rested there, and then friend 
Afton gave me a letter from friend Hicks. 
I started, and would have put the letter 
in my pocket, but the eyes of friend Jor- 
dan were upon me, and I thought to 
allay her suspicions of my not acting 
toward her as I would toward others; 
so I opened and read the letter. No 
need to send friend Barbara the letter 
now. Her father wrote me that his 
daughter, much against his will, had 
formed the acquaintance of a hircling 
minister, one Richard Jordan, who had 
charge of the new church just built 
there, and that, though friend Barbara 
had never told of the man, yet her fa- 
ther had seen her walking with him. 
Friend Hicks deemed that her being 
promised to me gave only me the right 
to expostulate with her upon this, and 
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desired me to write to her forthwith, as 
he himself had said no wordtoher. I 
had friend Barbara’s letter and her fa- 
ther’s: which should I obey? The one 
coming from the friend who was nearest 
to me? 

I afterward wrote to Barbara that I 
could not say one word of myself in 
this matter, but that she must act as she 
thought best; only that she must take 
all things into consideration, and must 
weigh one thing in the balance with an- 
other—that did she make a mistake in 
going from her people into the world, 
she might never rectify it to her own 
mind; but that if she could justify her 
acts to herself, there was no need to call 
upon any aid outside of what her own 
principles of right could afford her. I 
thought it as well not to put myself at all 
in the letter, and to let her think that it 
was as though I were writing as an in- 
terested friend to another who scarcely 
knew what to do in a momentous time. 
Her father’s letter I passed entirely over. 
He never knew, nor does Barbara know 
to this day, that I received it. 

Yet that night, when I sat with friend 
Jordan in the hallway of friend Afton’s 
house, my mind seemed confused and 
full of uncertainty. I scarcely noted the 
name which friend Hicks told me be- 
longed to the man he had seen his 
daughter walking with, and not until 
friend Afton called to the other woman 
that she should retire for the night did 
the similarity of the names bear upon 
me. The hireling minister was named 
Jordan, the demented woman's name 
was Jordan: it might be a casual coin- 
cidence, but the man seemed taking all 
away from me that had made my life 
pleasant and hopeful, while the woman 
said I gave her new life, new hope, and 
all that life and hope consisted of —a 
healthful belief in the Lord and His 
works—although I knew that while she 
said so her lost mind was perhaps only 
being influenced by a quiet and mode- 
rate one. Yet maybe there are mo- 
ments of what is called delusion which 
are the most sane constituents of a life- 
time. As it was, late in the night, as I 
lay awake and sore in spirit, and wild 
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with all things and almost with the Lord, 
sleepless and with much yearning grown 
upon me, I heard the voice calling out 
in the night up to the stars and the mys- 
tery of quiet for love and all that had 
been near and dear to this one clouded 
mind; and I turned my face to the wall. 
And I was like Ishmael indeed when I 
remembered, while that voice threw out 
its plaint and the words were clear and 
cleaved the darkness, that when I had 
last parted with Barbara, when I hurried 
from her presence fearful to look back 
lest she might call me from manly order 
by a look or a smile, I had thrown my- 
self against a man outside the garden- 
gate, the man with a white neckcloth and 
long black ill-cut coat, who had told me 
that he was the minister of the church 
but newly erected, and that I had bid- 
den peace go with him, and he had bid- 
den it back to me. 


Ill. 


I bethink me that I was very much 
perturbed in my mind after this, albeit 
I was exteriorly the quiet, drab-colored 
Quaker that all knew me to be. Still, I 
have failed yet to ascertain what disci- 
pline that can govern actions, looks and 
speech can make man’s heart throb more 
sluggishly than the feelings to which all 
Nature is prone must ever provoke. Thee 
knows a Friend must be seemly to all, 
and that alone will inform thee that I 
manifested no alteration in my demean- 
or. And my business qualifications were 
not impaired because of the uprising in 
my mind, for what has worldly business 
to do with spiritual? I could bargain 
and sell to the best advantage, be whol- 
ly consistent in all things, and be termed 
a man whose feelings were so schooled 
that no emotion ever dared come nigh 
them. Thee may think, the world may 
think, that suppressed emotion is anni- 
hilated emotion: I who wear drab know 
differently. And the silence between 
friend Barbara and myself was not a 
silence to be broken by useless speech: 
it was too closely allied to the end of 
something I had been brought to think 
almost eternal. I still had letter after 
letter from friend Hicks, which I re- 
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plied to always—letters on purely busi- 
ness-matters, never once touched by so 
much as the name of Barbara, for she 
no longer sent her duty to me; and I 
could but realize how stern her father 
must be to her at home for her derelic- 
tion, and I—pitied her. As the weeks 
went by and I heard nothing of or from 
her, I may safely asseverate that the 
cruelly weak feeling that had oppressed 
me at first left me by degrees, and I 
could see far clearer than before, and 
could perchance blame myself for hav- 
ing failed to see ere this that I was what 
Iwastoher. I began to weigh the many 
chances of happiness against the many 
certainties of unhappiness, and I could 
but understand that she had with a wo- 
man’s keen insight found out easily what 
it had cost me so considerably to know. 
I could not blame her: why should I? 
She had acted most fairly to me: had I 
done as well to her? In friend Afton’s 
house I fought the battle which alone 
Friends approve of and sanction—the 
battle of the spirit against the flesh; and 
I conquered well, I am assured, although 
I could never cease to care for friend 
Barbara as I had cared for her since I 
had known her: it would have been en- 
tirely inconsistent with the principles of 
constancy and truth which had been so 
early and late imbibed by me. 

I must say now that my great comfort 
in these times was friend Jordan; and, 
odd as it may appear, the similarity of 
her name with that of the man whom 
friend Hicks’s daughter had learned to 
regard so highly seemed to call her closer 
to me than anything else at the same sea- 
son might have done. Of evenings we 
would take up our old manner, and she 
would say, “Quaker, you are kinder than 
you know.” 

She had never learned my name, nor 
had expressed a desire to know it: what 
were names of things to her who had lost 
the things themselves ? 

“Thank thee, friend Jordan,” I would 
say; and then we would sit and talk. 
Sometimes she would do all the talk- 
ing: at other times she let me join her. 
With her confused mind it was perhaps 
the best work I could have had, to try to 
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let in a little light where darkness had 
been so long. 

“We always love those the most who 
give us the most pleasure, do we not?” 
she asked me. 

I could not give her the reply she 
wanted, for friend Hicks’s daughter had 
given me considerable happiness; so I 
remained quiet. 

“Then next to those I love, and who 
nightly shine down to me in long, cool 
reaches of light from the stars, I love 
you, Quaker,” she said. 

“T thank thee,"’ I replied. 

“You should never thank for love,”’ 
she said, “for it is a gift that requires 
as much as it bestows.” 

“And yet they call thee crazed!” I 
said, and placed my hand upon her 
wild dishevelled hair. 

“But you Quakers never show any 
feeling,’’ she went on, “and I suppose 
you never love.” 

““Sometimes we do,” said J. 

She seemed to think I was made sor- 
ry by what she had spoken, for she 
started. ‘‘What am I saying?” she ex- 
claimed, “when you have shown me 
more feeling than any one in the world; 
and maybe you love me a little.” 

‘““We should love our neighbors as our- 
selves.” 

‘“T want the stars,’ she began, weep- 
ing: “I want to reach them, to go to 
them, to have the light in my mind that 
is gone out of it up to them.” 

I could say nothing, for my want was 
something akin to hers. 

Many a wild night had she now, and 
friend Afton and I had often but sad 
chances of keeping her within bounds: 
we had to watch her while she would 
stand and call out to the far-off lights 
in the sky; and as, like a prophet of 
old, she stood and repeated divine words 
of care and an all-seeing love, she was 
grown softer and gentler, and her speech 
seemed to come from one who under- 
stood what the words imparted to her 
hearers. She was fond of saying the 
Psalms of David, and would weep at 
the touching words of suffering, of joy 
and of exultation which that man, so 
many thousand years dead, had been 
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wont to sing as perchance he stood as 
she now did, looking up to the same 
nightly skies and weeping as she now 
wept, as his words rang through the 
ever-settled ‘calmness of the night, and 
had no answer borne to his ears, but 
only the quiet made even quieter by 
his sorrow or his joy. 

But I find that again I am using su- 
perfluous if not wholly irrelevant speech. 
Let me say, however, that had I possess- 
ed more curiosity —or, rather, if I had 
expressed more curiosity— friend Afton 
would have told me, as she afterward 
did, that the woman was not so entirely 
alone as she imagined herself to be, for 
that weekly letters reached friend Afton 
wherein were goodly wages for the care 
of the stricken one, 

That my affairs prospered I am glad 
to relate—that in the six months I should 
be here I should accumulate an agree- 
able sum might have pleased me. But 
what was that sum to me now, when I 
realized to what purpose I had expect- 
ed to put it? Yet my greed received a 
check. I had a letter from friend Hicks. 
It was a most grievous letter: my mon- 
ey, all that he held in trust for me (and 
it was my all), had been stolen from his 
keeping. The theft had occurred more 
than a month ago, but as he had sed- 
ulously hoped to detect the culprit, he 
had kept the fact from me for shame at 
what might be termed his negligence of 
reposed trust. He had instigated dili- 
gent search, but nothing had come of 
it: there was no one to accuse. He had 
determined, however, to pay back to my 
account from his own moneys the full 
amount, and had only informed me of 
the loss that there might be no secrecy 
between us, and that I should never hear 
from outside parties that this thing had 
occurred, and that he had used most 
reprechensive tact to disguise the fact 
from me. I wrote a letter to him. I 
reminded him that the money was of 
no account—that as it had been in- 
tended for the well-known purpose, and 
as my marriage was to be at no set time, 
Iet it rest to my loss, and not his, for that 
I would never accept of his money to cov- 
er what was truthfully a theft from me. 
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I heard long afterward that he let his 
daughter read this letter, as he knew that 
she was often with Richard Jordan, and 
he desired to acquaint her that 1 meant 
to be well in all my principles. This was 
as I understood it. 

The loss of this money gave me little 
concern, I assure thee; and now that it 
would never be put to its originally-in- 
tended use, I perhaps cared less than I 
ordinarily might have cared; for friend 
Barbara's long silence could help me but 
to one conclusion, and that was that she 
would never be my wife. For had she 
consented to be guided by her former 
promise, her confession of much care 
for another man would have most ef- 
fectively debarred me from calling into 
requisition that promise so exactingly 
obtained from her. My wife must have 
no fondness for another man than me. 
And yet when, a few days after the re- 
ceipt and reply of her father’s letter, 
another in friend Barbara’s writing was 
placed in my hand, I can but say that 
more joy than I had ever before expe- 
rienced was mine, and | thought of Mir- 
iam's song so full of triumph and glad- 
ness. And then the wonderful words of 
the psalm cametome. “Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou 
art with me, Thy rod and Thy staff they 
comfort me,’ ’’ I said aloud, and thought 
of poor friend Jordan as she had under- 
stood those words so short a time ago. 

Suppose Barbara had written in an- 
swer to my letter to her—had owned 
that her thought of the man was a de- 
lusion, and that she cared for me, and 
me only, above all others in the world! 
I carried the letter by me for many an 
hour, for it was business-time when I 
had it, and I Iet nothing interfere with 
needful duties of the day. It lay within 
my pocket pulseless, as a letter always 
is: its envelope had my name upon it 
carefully and neatly inscribed. Then 
when I had an hour to myself I walked, 
not more briskly than usual, to a sunny 
hollow surrounded by new boards smell- 
ing most pleasantly of the rich forests 
they had helped to form, and there, sur- 
rounded by deal that had held many a 
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singing bird's voice in its time, I broke 
the seal of Barbara's second letter to 
me. I think I was vastly stricken as I 
read it—more stricken perhaps than life 
can ever experience twice. Did she write 
as I had most hoped and desired? It 
was a long letter, and I read it through 
twice to fully comprehend it. She was 
a thief! she herself had stolen the mon- 
ey! She knew that her father must have 
written me that the money was gone, 
and she did not wish to see the blame 
rest on an innocent person. Her father 
had been harsher than usual with her, 
and, when she would have asserted her- 
self in many ways, had always referred 
her to me, telling her that I was the right- 
ful one to say what might and what might 
not be: her father had refused to hear 
her make mention of the man she had 
mentioned to me, and had not recog- 
nized her being with him at all. (I could 
see in this that friend Hicks had tried 
more than arbitrary means to reduce his 
daughter's mind to the level of his wishes. 
But to the Ictter.) How could she, then, 
she wrote, tell her father of the taking 
of the money? She trusted that I might 
not think her overly bold, but if I did, it 
made no difference to her, for she was 
rendered desperate on all sides. (Ah, 
friend Barbara! thy father had ever 
such a cold reserve, that was not meant 
unkindly, but nevertheless was overly 
severe.) She could trust me, for it was 
my own money she had taken. (I be- 
think me it was but an odd trust at best.) 
She had taken the money to send to the 
man she cared so much for: he was a 
very poor man, and the congregation 
of which he was the hired preacher was 
poor; and as they had built a church 
which they could not afford to pay for, 
it was but in reason that they could not 
pay the minister of the church. The 
church was what the world’s people 
call ‘a split’ from another church—split 
because the people quarrelled about 
the Thirty-nine Articles, whatever they 
be, one party wanting thirty-eight or for- 
ty, and the other perhaps the original 
number. She knew that the minister 
was wocfully in debt; that no one would 
trust him any further; that he had met 
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and told her nothing at all of it; that he 
was duly polite to her, and mentioned 
none of his affairs at all. (O Barbara! 
how thee shielded him!) But she had 
questioned a woman who knew much 
of him, and the woman had said that he 
must have money for a certain secret 
purpose, the nature of which purpose the 
woman refused to tell, and that he was 
crazed for money. Barbara had asked 
the woman if the purpose were a sinful 
or shameful purpose, but the answer had 
been that it was the most holy one a man 
could have. Then Barbara had looked 
upon his white face and knew of his 
straits, and had pitied him. It was 
borne in upon her that she should help 
him. ‘“‘Thee would have felt so, I am 
assured,’ she wrote. Then looking 
around her, confused by many and 
conflicting feelings, sad and grieving 
for herself, having no one to go to in 
the greatest trial a woman can have, 
she had seen but one thing to do: she 
called to mind Samuel Biddle, and how 
generously he had acted toward her— 
more gencrously than she had reason 
to suppose another man could ever do. 
Friend Biddle’s letter to her was couch- 
ed in such kindly terms that she knew 
it had been no great overthrow of fecl- 
ing on his part to give her the liberty 
which she had long debated with her- 
self whether to accept or not; and had 
finally concluded to do so. Then she 
had taken the money from her father's 
iron safe. She had sent it anonymously 
to the man, though she feared that he 
suspected from whom it came; and that 
was the saddest stroke of all, “for, friend 
Biddle,” she wrote, ‘I know not if Iam 
anything unto him, but I do assure thee 
he is much to me.”’ (Poor friend Barba- 
ra! how I pitied thee for that !) 

This was all of the letter, and I read 
it through twice. 

I had gotten over my foolish emotion 
of disappointment, as I have told thee 
before this, and I went back to my of- 
fice and indited a reply to the epistle 
immediately. ‘Let it be as thee has 
done, and thee may think that I fully 
sympathize with thee.’ That was my 
only reply. 
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And when I thought over the letter— 
her letter—from beginning to end, all 
day long, I did not see that I could have 
indited a different reply. Still, when I 
went home to friend Afton’s house, and 
friend Afton came to me and told me 
that friend Jordan had had a more mis- 
erable day than ever, although my sym- 
pathy was fully aroused, yet it was with 
a sense of relief that I entered my room 
and closed the door, for I bethought me 
that I had much to ponder on. But 
my thought was interrupted: the poor 
demented woman was weeping in her 
room. She was stormy in her grief, and 
I heard friend Afton scolding. I open- 
ed my door. “Friend Jordan, is thee 
grieved?” I asked. 

‘Oh, Quaker,”’ she cried, running to 
me, ‘‘they are all in the sky calling to 
me, and this woman will not Iet me 
reach them.” 

‘She would have jumped out,” whis- 
pered friend Afton, ‘and I had to nail 
down the sash.” 

I nodded, and motioned for her to keep 
quiet. ‘Does thee think thee would hke 
to talk to mea while?” I asked. 

‘““Not now, for I only want to talk with 
them. But tell me, Quaker—tell me if 
you want one thing more than any other 
in this world, and I will ask them to give 
itto you. Isthere any one that you want 
to love you? For they can easily help 
you, as they have made me love you, 
and made you be good to me.” 

“Nay, friend,’’ I said, “even the light 
from the stars cannot make one care for 
me who would not.” 

Then she cried out that I was sorrow- 
ful, and that I made her heart heavy— 
I who had always been a comfort and a 
guidance before. 

‘“T will be so to thee now,” I said. 

“Then give me rest,”’ she cried. 

“The Lord knows I would give thee 
rest, O soul! if I could.” 

She looked at me most suddenly — I 
may say asa flash—and quickly glanced 
in at my room. 

“Then I think Ican rest in your room,” 
she said. 

‘Thee shall do so,”’ 

Then I put on my hat and prepared 
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to go out, and friend Afton said it was 
a relief to have one so obliging in the 
house. 

“Farewell to thee,’’ I said to friend 
Jordan. 

She stood inside my doorway and look- 
ed atme. ‘“‘Come unto Me, all ve that 
labor and are heavy-laden, and I will 
give you rest,’ ’’ she said, and moved like 
a spirit toward me, placed her lips upon 
my cheek, and went in and closed the 
door, It was the first time any woman 
save my mother had ever kissed me. 

Those words made me feel that they 
applied to me, youth is so vain and ex- 
acting even of the Lord’s words. Never- 
theless, as I went along the dark streets 
I heard them ringing in my ears with 
such a benign meaning as I never had 
understood in them before. 

Long I walked the streets, lost in much 
thought and contemplation, and I felt 
what was weakness leaving me, and I 
deemed how heavy were some vokes 
compared to mine—friend Barbara's, 
for instance, she who must be sur- 
rounded and held in by unsympathiz- 
ing moods. I fain would have helped 
her more than I did, but any further 
succor only meant a further offering of 
my feeling for her, and ¢Aa? she was as 
powerless to accept as I was to make her 
acceptit. Long I walked the streets, and 
had the hopeful, helping words around 
and within me. And late in the night 
J turned my wearied steps toward friend 
Afton’s, and once more was entering the 
house, when, as though an angel—as 
though the Lord above—had spoken to 
me from high overhead, in grave, sol- 
emn, holy voice came the words, “Come 
unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy- 
laden, and I will give you rest.” And I 
turned my eyes above as I hope to turn 
them on the last Vast Day, when me- 
thinks those words may again be spoken 
and call fortha mighty response. But what 
was that white form so far above, even 
upon the sill of my window, three stories 
from the ground? With a great terror 
grown upon me I rushed into the street, 
and saw far up there, far in the mght, 
friend Jordan standing out in the dark- 
ness with hands supplicating the stars, 
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saying those words. This was why she 
had desired to rest in my room: with 
the cunning of insanity, she had known 
that the windows of her own room were 
nailed down, and so on the instant had 
thought of mine as a possible means of 
reaching to her stars. With every limb 
frozen, it seemed, by sudden petrification, 
I had no power to unclose my lips, but 
I made a sound like a groan, I know, 
and then J saw her reach up high, high 
toward the sky and give a leap into the 
air. There came a crash of breaking 
glass, and I saw a whirl of white gar- 
ments far above me that came fluttering 
down in aspiral motion. I rushed to- 
ward it ere it fell: there came a sicken- 
ing thud on the ground beside me, and 
a lifeless mass lay there. 

I can scarcely narrate this calmly or 
well, but thee sees I have tried my best. 

Then when friend Afton came to me, 
and in pardonable and much agitation 
asked me to write to the friends of the 
dead woman, I complied, and directed 
the letter to the Reverend Richard Jor- 
dan; and his address was the place 
where friend Hicks sojourned, as likely 
thee has guessed. 

‘““What was this man to the deceased ? 
does thee know?” I asked friend Afton. 

“No, sir. He placed her with me a 
year ago, and asked me to take the best 
of care of her, and has always sent me 
money for her wants, and paid me well 
besides. And, strange to say, I never 
could get her to mention him. He seem- 
ed to be a good man, but poor in his dress 
—too young in the profession to get a 
wealthy ‘call.’”’ 

So the Reverend Richard Jordan, who 
had cared for this woman, was the man 
whom friend Barbara thought well of! 
This was what the money had been want- 
ed for—this was the secret which was 
“neither sinful nor shameful, but the most 
holy that a man can have"! 

When he came in at friend Afton’s I 
went to him. “ Who was the deceased ?” 
I asked—most bluntly, I fear me. 

‘She was my wife,” he said sadly, and 
so altogether frankly that I knew he was 
no guilty man, whatever else he might 
be. 
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“I grieve with thee,” I said. “And be- 
fore thee goes up to thy solemn office of 
praying by thy dead wife’s side, I would 
tell thee something. I met thee—look 
at me!— months ago, when I almost 
stumbled against thee outside of Ben- 
jamin Hicks’s garden-gate. Thee was 
new to the place, thee told me.”’ 

‘I remember you,” he said, and flush- 
ed painfully. 

‘““Nay, do not redden,’’ I said almost 
with anger. “I know all things about 
thee, and nothing that is harmful.” 

‘Nor ever has been harm,” he said 
firmly. 

“IT know thee has had much money 
sent to thee, and thee does not know 
from whom.” 

“I do,” he said, ““and am ashamed to 
say I accepted it. It came from your 
friend Hicks’s daughter, but it was for 
my poor wife—for her alone. I could 
not help myself—I—”’ 

“Thee has no need of shame for that. 
The Lord must have made it patent to 
thee that we are placed here to help one 
another. Andso muchas friend Hicks's 
daughter did for thee she did well, and 


she has my consent; for it was my mon- 


ey that she sent thee.” 

“God bless you, man!” he said, hold- 
ing his hand to his face, “for I am noth- 
ing to you.” 

‘And what is Benjamin Hicks’s daugh- 
ter to thee if thee is nothing to me?" 

He looked at me in wonder: “She is 
to me a good woman who did her bene- 
fits in secret. I never had much conver- 
sation with her, for we seldom met; but 
she was ever kind, and I heard that she 
would marry soon. I never talked much 
to any one, for my cares have been great 
to me, and that sorrow up stairs has been 
a goodly portion.” 

“Go to thy sorrow,"’ I said, “and let 
it comfort thee, as sorrow should, that 
thee did the best thee could.” 

Was I cruel in having spoken to him 
as I had, and at this time? 

Then I wrote all—everything of the 
past months, of to-day, of the deceased 
woman's suffering, of her death, her hus- 
band’s arrival, and all that he had said 
to me. It was a considerably lengthy: 
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letter, but what of that? It was for friend 
Barbara. I sent it at once. Then J must 
not neglect my duties here, so I stayed 
the allotted time, receiving occasional 
word from friend Hicks, but none from 
his daughter. 

I think my mind was much inclined 
toward the hireling minister, for I clear- 
ly saw, as thee no doubt does, that he 
never knew what Barbara thought of 
him, and that he never could know, for 
he was a pure man and the sad husband 
of a sad wife. And when he would have 
said words of thanks to me when he 
left me I checked him: “Thee knows 
a Friend is not well pleased with many 
words: let the many good deeds which 
thee will do act as the many kind words 
thee would give me.” 

“With God's help I will,” said he. 

“Verily,” I said; “and I bid peace be 
unto thee!” 

“And unto you, friend!” he said. And 
the words that had been our first parting 
at friend Barbara's father’s gate were the 
words that were our last as I left him at 
his wife’s grave, from whence he was to 
go to a church in a distant city. 

And when the six months were over 
and I was at liberty to go, I wrote an- 
other letter of a single line to Barbara, 
and this was it: “I am coming to thy 
father’s house.” That was all, for I 
thought that maybe she might not care 
overly much to grect me, all things con- 
sidered, and might peradventure choose 
to make a trifling visit to her cousin Ann 
Jones, to whose house she as often as not 
went for those changes which most wo- 
men much incline toward. Yet when I 
entered upon the porch of friend Hicks's 
house, and Barbara was there, and said, 
“IT am pleased to sce thee, friend Bid- 
dle,’ and her father said, “How does 
thee do?’ altogether as though I had 
seen them but a day before, it was most 
agreeable to my mind and soothing to 
my spirit. And when, after the dinner 
was over, before which there was lit- 
tle chance at conversation, although I 
thought I detected a slight pallor in 
friend Barbara's face where before the 
dints had been, and when she had be- 
taken hersclf to some place out of sight, 
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and friend Hicks was beginning to talk 
upon my loss in his suffering a theft on 
his premises, I merely said, ‘* Yea, friend 
Barbara took the money.”’ Thee should 
have seen his face: it must have afford- 
ed thee considerable amusement. 

‘Barbara?’ he said with much dif- 
ficulty. 

“Yea,’’ Janswered. “I know all about 
it; and she gave it to Richard Jordan, 
whom thee thought to frighten me with. 
He was poor, in need, and had a wife 
whom he must care for. I was in the 
house where his wife was ever since 
thee parted with me.” 

“Samuel Biddle!’ 

“Verily, friend Hicks. And she was 
a demented woman, whom her husband 
had to take good care of, and she relied 
upon me for such poor comfort as I could 
afford her. She is deceased, and it was 
myself who sent for her husband. May- 
be there was much secrecy which thy 
daughter and I kept without thee, but 
mayhap we did it for the best. And thee 
must never inquire anything more about 
it; and I regret thee had so much con- 
cern, and thank thee for a most kind 
and generous friend.” 

“Samuel Biddle, I deemed that Bar- 
bara was not unto thee, nor thee unto 
her, as both had been to one another.”’ 

“Thee must be at odds with reason, 
friend Hicks, for I never have cared less 
for Barbara than I did at the first.” 

So I told the narrative to him; and 
although I strictly adhered to the facts, 
I bethink me that had I made them a 
trifle straighter he might not have com- 
prehended them as he did. But he came 
to meas [| sat there on the porch, and he 
laid his hand on my arm: “IT have been 
overly strict with Barbara, friend Samuel, 
and thee must pardon me, for I only kept 
her for thee. Thee is a good man; and 
although some of Barbara's and thy do- 
ings in this matter, as thee has related 
it, are scarcely in accordance with an 
understanding of the world such as I 
have, and such as thee may hope to 
have in time, and most of what thee has 
done is rather removed from orthodox, 
yet I hold myself in thy debt.” 

Then as I glanced up I saw a face 
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looking narrowly from far off in the hall: 
I fear me that Barbara must inevitably 
have heard every word. However, it 
was rather warmish weather, and as she 
came out to the porch with her knitting 
in her hands, she looked as though she 
were grateful to me; and there were wet 
rings about her eyes which made me sad 
to see, and I remembered the time in the 
lane, a long while ago, when I had seen 
just such rings and stains about her eyes. 
We spake not a word, and she sat down 
on one side of me and her father on the 
other. As in another time, friend Hicks 
put his handkerchief over his face to 
protect him from the air—the flies not 
being come yet—and I scarcely hesitate 
to say that he covered his left eye as well 
as his right. Then I am positive that 
the silence grew irksome to me, for I 
knew not what to think of Barbara's 
manner, nor what to say. So I arose 
and stood on the edge of the porch, and 
looked far over the large unbroken land- 
scape, as all early spring landscapes are. 
I could not have been there many min- 
utes before a soft touch made me turn 
about, and Barbara was beside me, and 
the rings about her eyes were wetter than 
ever. 
“Barbara !"’ I said softly. 


“Hush!” she whispered most gently, 


glancing toward her father, now balmily 
sleeping. ‘Samuel Biddle, I must thank 
thee: thee knows what for, so I need not 
repeat it. I thank thee, not as I would 
have thanked thee six months ago, but 
as—"’ 

‘“As what, Barbara ?” 

“As thy wife soon to be, Samuel Bid- 
dle.” 

I placed her hand in mine. “And thee 
is not mistaken ?”’ I said. 
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“Nay, not mistaken now. I never 
knew thee till I understood that all men 
are not likethee. I never knew thee till 
I most foolishly thought that a few words 
from another man on even trivial sub- 
jects meant more than thy silence of 
devotion. I learned my own mind in 
many ways, Samuel, and then I learned 
thee; for I had thought thee was in a 
measure thrust upon me, and only be- 
cause I had not seen thee before father’s 
approval of thee. That other man’s care 
of his wife—a care that kept her afflic- 
tion from any and all eyes—showed me 
what thee was even, and what thee was 
for me. I cannot rightly say all that I 
would, but I can only say this—that I 
never cared overly much for thee at first, 
Samuel Biddle; but Richard Jordan has 
taught me one thing, which perhaps no 
other man in the world could have done.” 

“And that is— ?” 

“What love is.” 

“ Barbara !”’ 

“Yea, Samucl Biddle, what love is; 
for I love thee, I love thee, and but only 
thee; and might.never have told thee 
so, but I heard what thee said a spell 
ago to father, and I knew that thee was 
not disgusted with me, but cared for me 
as much as ever. Yea, a stranger man 
has taught me what love is.” 

And while I could but pat her head as 
it rested upon my shoulder, I said glad- 
ly, ‘Barbara, more than man has taught 
me what love is, and to love thee; but 
maybe a man can teach to woman what 
the Lord alone has taught to me.” 

“Let me think so, Samuel—that the 
Lord taught thee, and thee taught me 
the knowledge fresh from the Lord.” 

Then I placed my lips upon Barba- 
ra’s lips. Robert C. MEYERS. 
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LADY 


ITH her wit and vanity, poor 

French and fine clothes, good 
common sense and warm Irish heart, 
Lady Morgan was a most entertaining 
and original character—a spirited, ver- 
satile, spunky httle woman, whose whole 
life was a grand social success. She was 
also one of the most popular and volu- 
minous writers of her day; but, with all 
her sparkle and dash, ambition and in- 
dustry, destined in a few generations 
more to be almost unknown, vanishing 
clown that doleful “back entry ”’ where 
Time sends so many bright men and 
women. As the founder of Irish fiction 
—for the national tales of Ireland begin 
with her—and the patron of Irish song 
(she stimulated Lover to write “Rory 
O’More,”” and “Kate Kearney” is her 
own), always laboring for liberty and 
the interests of her oppressed country- 
men, and preserving her name absolute- 
ly untouched by scandal through a long 
and brilliant career, she deserves a place 
among distinguished women. She evi- 
dently had no idea of being forgotten, 
and completed twenty chapters of auto- 
biography—its florid egotism at once its 
fault and its charm—besides keeping a 
diary in later years, and preserving near- 
ly all the letters written to her, and even 
cards left at her door. But on those cards 
were the names of Humboldt, Cuvier, 
Talma and the most celebrated men of 
that epoch, down to Macaulay, Douglas 
Jerrold and Edward Everett, while she 
could count among her intimates the 
noted men and women of three coun- 
tries. La Fayette declared he was proud 
to be her friend; Byron praised her wri- 
tings, and always expressed regret that he 
had not made her acquaintance in Italy ; 
Sydney Smith coupled her name with his 
own as “the two Sydneys;” Leigh Hunt 
celebrated her in verse; Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Ary Scheffer and other fa- 
mous artists begged for the honor of 
painting her portrait. Was it strange 
after all this, and being told for half a 
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century that she was an extraordinarily 
gifted and fascinating woman, that (be- 
ing a woman) she should believe it? 

She was extremely sensitive in regard 
to her age, and if forced to state it on 
the witness-stand would doubtless have 
whispered it to the judge in a bewitch- 
ing way, as did a pretty but slightly 
passé French actress under similar em- 
barrassing circumstances. She pleads: 
“What has a woman to do with dates 
—cold, false, erroneous, chronological 
dates—new style, old style, precession 
of the equinox, ill-timed calculation of 
comets long since due at their station and 
never come? Her poetical idiosyncrasy, 
calculated by epochs, would make the 
most natural points of reference in wo- 
man’s autobiography. Plutarch sets the 
example of dropping dates in favor of 
incidents; and an authority more appro- 
priate, Madame de Genlis, who began her 
own memoirs at eighty, swept through 
nearly an age of incident and revolution 
without any reference to vulgar eras sig- 
nifying nothing (the times themsclves 
out of joint), testifying to the pleasant 
incidents she recounts and the changes 
she witnessed. J mean to have none of 
them !”’ 

Sydney Owenson was born in “ancient 
ould Dublin” at Christmas: the year is 
a little uncertain. The encyclopadias 
say about 1780: 1776 has been suggest- 
ed as more correct, but we will not pry 
into so delicate a matter. A charming 
woman never loses her youth. Doctor 
Holmes tells us that in travelling over 
the isthmus of life we do not ride in a 
private carriage, but in an omnibus— 
meaning that our ancestors or their traits 
take the trip with us; and in studying 
a character it is intcresting to note the 
combinations that from generations back 
make up the individual. Sydney’s father 
was the child of an ill-assorted marriage. 
“At a hurling-match long ago the Queen 
of Beauty, Sydney, granddaughter of Sir 
Maltby Crofton, lost her heart, hke Ro- 
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salind, to the victor of the day, Walter 
McOwen (anglicized Owenson), a young 
farmer, tall and handsome, graceful and 
daring, and allowed him to discover that 
he had ‘wrestled well and overthrown 
more than his enemies.’ Result, an 
elopement and mésalliance never to be 
forgiven—the husband a jolly, racket- 
ing Irish lad, unable to appreciate his 
high-toned, accomplished wife, a skilful 
performer on the Irish harp, a poctess 
and a genius, called by the admiring 
neighbors ‘the Harp of the Valley.’ ”’ 
Their only child, the father of Lady 
Morgan, was a tolerable actor, of loose 
morals and tight purse, who could sing 
a good song or tell a good story, and 
who was always in debt. 

Sydney was a winsome hittle rogue, 
quite too much for her precise and state- 
ly mother, who was ever holding up as 
a model a child, in her grave fifty years 
agone, who had read the Bible through 
twice before she was five years old, and 
knitted all the stockings worn by the 
coachmen! All in vain: Sydney was 
not fated to die early or figure as a 
young saint in a Sunday-school memoir. 
She took a deep interest in chimney- 
sweeps from observing a den of little 
imps who swarmed ina cellar near her 
home, and on one occasion actually 
scrambled up a burning chimney, fol- 
lowed by this sooty troop. Her pets 
were numerous, the prime favorite be- 
ing a cat named Ginger, from her yel- 
low coat. Her mother, who was shock- 
ed by Sydney adding to her nightly pe- 
tition, ‘‘God bless Ginger the cat!’ did 
not share this partiality, as is seen in 
the young lady's first attempt at author- 
ship, which has been preserved: 

My dear pussy-cat, 
Were Ia mouse ora rat, 
Sure ] never would run off from you, 
You're so funny and gay 
With your tail when you play, 
And no song is so sweet as your mew, 
But pray keep in your press, 
And don’t make a mess, 
When you share with your kittens our posset, 
For mamma can’t abide you, 


And I cannot hide you 
Unless you keep close in your closet. 


Her voice was remarkable, but her fa- 
ther, knowing too well the temptations 
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that beset a public singer, refused to 
cultivate her talent for music, saying, 
“If I were to do this, it might induce 
her some day to go on the stage, and I 
would prefer to buy her a sieve of black 
cockles from Ring’s End to cry about 
the streets of Dublin to seeing her the 
first prima donna of Europe.” A gen- 
uine talent for music will assert itself in 
spite of neglect, and one evening at the 
house of Moore, where with her sister 
Olivia she listened in tearful enthusiasm 
to some of his melodies, sung as only 
the poet could sing them, was an im- 
portant event in her life. She tells us 
that after this treat they went home in 
almost delirious ecstasy, actually forget- 
ting to undress themselves before going 
to bed. This experience developed a 
longing to know more of the early Irish 
ballads, and roused a literary ambition. 
If the grocer’s son could so distinguish 
himsclf, she could surely relieve her dear 
father from his embarrassments; and she 
began at once to write with this noble 
object. Her unselfish and unwavering 
devotion to her rather worthless father 
is the most attractive and touching point 
in her character. After her mother’s 
death she was sent to boarding-school, 
where she studied well, scribbled verses, 
accomplished herself in dancing, and 
furnished bright home-letters for her 
less brillant mates. 

She next figures as a governess in the 
family of a Mrs, Featherstone of Brack- 
lin Castle. There was a merry dance 
for adieu the night she was to leave, but, 
like Cinderella, she danced too long: 
the hour sounded, and Sydney was hur- 
ried into the coach in a white muslin 
dress, pink silk stockings and slippers 
of the same hue, while Molly, the faith- 
ful old servant, insisted on wrapping her 
darling in her own warm cloak and un- 
gainly headgear. Being ushered in this 
plight into a handsome drawing-room, 
there was a general titter at her gro- 
tesque appearance, but she told her 
story in her own captivating way until 
they screamed with laughter—not at her 
now, but with her—and she was “carried 
off to an exquisite suite of rooms—a study, 
bedroom and bath-room, with a roaring 
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turf fire, open piano and lots of books ;” 
and after dinner, where she was toasted, 
she sang several songs, which had an 
immense effect, and the evening ended 
with a jig, her hosts regretting that they 
had no spectators besides the servants. 
This, her first jig out of the school-room, 
she contrasts with her last one in public, 
when invited by the duchess of North- 
umberland to dance with Lord George 
Hill. She accepted the challenge from 
the two best jig-dancers in the country, 
Lord George and Sir Philip Crampton, 
and had the triumph of flooring them 
both. 

Her first novel, SZ Clay, was now 
completed. She had kept the writing 
of ita profound secret, and one morn- 
ing the young author, full of ambitious 
dreams, borrowed the cook's market- 
bonnet and cloak and sallied out to seek 
her fortune. Before going far she saw 
over a shop-door “T. Smith, Printer and 
Bookscller,”’ and ventured in. It was 
some minutes before T. Smith made his 
appearance, and when he did so he had 
a razor in one hand, a towel in the oth- 
er, and only one side of his face shaved. 
After hearing her errand he told her, 
good-naturedly, that he did not publish 
novels, and sent her to Brown. Brown 
wanted his breakfast, and was not anx- 
ious for a girl’s manuscript; but his wife 
persuaded him to promise to look it over; 
and, elated with success, Sydney ran 
back, forgetting to leave any address, 
and never heard of her first venture till, 
taking up a book in a friend's parlor, it 
proved to be her own, It had a good 
sale, and was translated into German, 
with a biographical notice which stated 
that the young author had strangled her- 
sclf with an embroidered handkerchief 
in an agony of despair and unrequited 
love. Zhe Sorrows of Werther was her 
model, but with a deal of stuff and sen- 
timentality there was the promise of bet- 
ter things. ‘In all her early works her 
characters indulge in wonderful digres- 
sions, historical, astronomical and meta- 
physical, in the midst of terrible emer- 
gencies where danger, despair and un- 
speakable catastrophesare imminent and 
impending. No matter what laceration 
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of their finest feelings they may be suf- 
fering, they always have their learning 
at command, and never fail to make 
quotations from favorite authors appro- 
priate to the occasion.” 

The Novice of St. Dominick was Miss 
Owenson’s second novel, and she went 
alone to London to make arrangements 
for its publication. In those days a jour- 
ney from Ireland to that great city was 
no small undertaking, and when the 
coach drove into the yard of the Swan 
with Two Necks the enterprising young 
lady was utterly exhausted, and, seating 
herself on her little trunk in the inn-yard, 
fell fast asleep. But, as usual, she found 
friends, and good luck was on her side. 
The novel was cut down from six vol- 
umes to four, and with her first literary 
earnings, after assisting her father, she 
bought an Irish harp and a black mode 
cloak, being always devoted to music 
and dress. At this time her strongest 
ambition was to be every inch a woman. 
She gave up serious studies, to which she 
had applied herself, and cultivated even 
music as a mere accomplishment, fearful 
lest she should be considered a pedant or 
an artiste. 

Next came Zhe I¥ih? Irish Girl, her 
first national story, which gave her more 
than a national fame, and three hundred 
pounds from her fascinated publisher. 
It contains much curious information 
about the antiquities and social condi- 
tion of Ircland, and a passionate plead- 
ing against the wrongs of its people. It 
made the piquant little governess all the 
rage in fashionable society, and until her 
marriage she was known by the name of 
her heroine, Glorvina. As a story the 
book is not worth reading at the pres- 
ent day. 

In Zhe Book of the Boudoir, a sort 
of literary ragbag, she gives, under the 
heading “My First Rout in London,” a 
graphic picture of an evening at Lady 
Cork’s: “A few days after my arrival 
in London, and while my httle book, 
The Wild Trish Girl, was running rap- 
idly through successive editions, I was 
presented to the countess-dowager of 
Cork, and invited to a rout at her fan- 
tastic and pretty mansion in New Bur- 
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lington street. Oh, how her Irish his- 
torical name tingled in my ears and 
scized on my imagination, reminding 
me of her great ancestor, ‘the father of 
chemistry and uncle to the earl of Cork’! 
I stepped into my job carriage at the 
hour of ten, and, all alone by myself, as 
the song says, ‘to Eden took my solitary 
way.’ What added to my fears and 
doubts and hopes and embarrassments 
was a note from my noble hostess re- 


ceived at the moment of departure: 


‘Everybody has been invited express- 
ly to meet the Wild Irish Girl; so she 
must bring her Irish harp. M. C. O.’ 
I arrived at New Burlington street with- 
out my harp and with a beating heart, 
and I heard the high-sounding titles of 
princes and ambassadors and dukes and 
duchesses announced long before my 
poor plebeian name puzzled the porter 
and was bandied from footman to foot- 
man. As I ascended the marble stairs 
with their gilt balustrade, I was agitated 
by emotions similar to those which drew 
from a frightened countryman his frank 
exclamation in the heat of the battle of 
Vittoria: ‘Oh, jabbers! I wish some of 
my greatest enemics was kicking me 
down Dame street.’ Lady Cork met me 
at the door: ‘What! no harp, Glorvina?’ 
—' Oh, Lady Cork !’—' Oh, Lady Fiddle- 
stick! You are a fool, child: you don't 
know your own interests.—Here, James, 
William, Thomas! send one of the chair- 
men to Stanhope street for Miss Owen- 
son's harp.’ 

After a stand and a stare of some scec- 
onds at a strikingly sullen-looking, hand- 
some creature who stood alone, and whom 
she heard addressed by a pretty sprite of 
fashion with a ‘‘ How-do, Lord Byron ?” 
she says: “I was pushed on, and on 
reaching the centre of the conservatory 
I found mysclf suddenly pounced upon 
a sort of rustic seat, a very uncasy pre- 
eminence, and there I sat, the lioness of 
the night, shown off like the hyena of 
Exeter ‘Change, looking almost as wild 
and feeling quite as savage. Presenting 
me to each and all of the splendid crowd 
which an idle curiosity, easily excited 
and as soon satisfied, had gathered round 
us, she prefaced every introduction with 
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a little exordium which seemed to amuse 
every one but its object: * Lord Erskine, 
this is the Wild Irish Girl whom you are 
so anxious to know. I assure you she 
talks quite as well as she writes.—Now, 
my dear, clo tell my Lord Erskine some 
of those Irish stories you told us the oth- 
erevening. Fancy yourself among your 
own set, and take off the brogue. Mrs. 
Abingdon says you would make a fa- 
mous actress: she does indeed. You 
must play the short-armed orator with 
her: she will be here by and by. This 


is the duchess of St. Albans: she has 
your novel by heart. Where is Sheri- 
dan ?—Do, my dear Mr. T (This is 








Mr. T , my dear: geniuses should 
know cach other)—do, my dear Mr. 
T , find me Mr. Sheridan. Oh! here 
he is!—What! you know each other al- 
ready? So much the better.—This is 
Lord Carysford.—Mr. Lewis, do come 
forward.—That is Monk Lewis, my dear, 
of whom you have heard so much, but 
you must not read his works: they are 
very naughty.’ Lewis, who stood staring 
at me through his eye-glasses, backed 
out after this remark, and disappeared. 
‘You know Mr. Gell,’ her ladyship con- 
tinued, ‘so I need not introduce you: he 
calls you the Irish Corinne. Your friend 
Mr. Moore will be here by and by: I 
have collected all the talent for you.u— 
Do see, somebody, if Mr. Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons are come yet, and find me 
Lady Hamilton.—ow, pray tell us the 
scene at the Irish baronct's in the re- 
bellion.’ 

“ Lord L—— volunteered his services, 
The circle now began to widen — wits, 
warriors, peers and ministers of state. 
The harp was brought forward, and I 
tried to sing, but my howl was funereal. 
I was ready to cry, but endeavored to 
laugh, and to cover my real timidity by 
an affected ease which was both awk- 
ward and impolitic. At last Mr. Kem- 
ble was announced. Lady Cork re- 
proached him as the /afe Mr. Kemble, 
and then, looking significantly at me, 
told him who I was. Kemble acknow- 
ledged me by a kindly nod, but the stare 
which succeeded was not one of mere 
recognition: it was the glazed, fixed 
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look so common to those who have been 
making libations to altars which rarely 
qualify them for ladies’ society. Mr. 
Kemble was evidently much preoccu- 
pied and a little exalted. He was seat- 
ed my vis-a-vis at supper, and repeated- 
ly raised his arm and stretched it across 
the table for the purpose, as I supposed, 
of helping himself to some boar’s head 
in jelly, Alas! no! The dore was that 
my head happened to be the object which 
fixed his tenacious attention, which, dark, 
cropped and curly, struck him as a par- 
ticularly well-organized drwtus, and bet- 
ter than any in his repertoire of theatri- 
cal perukes. Succeeding at last in his 
feline and fixed purpose, he actually 
stuck his claws in my locks, and, ad- 
dressing me in the deepest sepulchral 
tones, asked, ‘ Little girl, where did you 
get your wig?’ Lord Erskine came to 
the rescue and hberated my head, and 
all tried to retrieve the awkwardness of 
the scene. Meanwhile, Kemble, peev- 
ish, as half-tipsy people generally are, 
drew back muttering and fumbling in 
his pocket, evidently with some dire in- 
tent lowering in his eyes. Tothe amuse- 
ment of all, and to my increased con- 
sternation, he drew forth a volume of 
the Wild Irish Girl, and reading with 
his deep, emphatic voice one of the 
most high-flown of its passages, he 
paused, and patting the page with his 
fore finger, with the look of Hamlet ad- 
dressing Polonius, he said, * Little girl, 
why did you write such nonsense? and 
where did you get all those damned 
hard words?’ Thus taken by surprise, 
and smarting with my wounds of mor- 
tified authorship, I answered unwitting- 
ly and witlessly the truth: ‘Sir, I wrote 
as well as I could, and I got the hard 
words from—Johnson’s Dictionary.’ He 
was soon carried off to prevent any more 
attacks on my head, inside or out.” 
Glorvina was now very much the fash- 
ion, visiting in the best Dublin socicty 
and making many friends, whom she had 
the tact to retain through life. When ar- 
ticles of dress or ornament are named 
for one, it is an unfailing sign that they 
have attained notoricty, if not fame, and 
the bodkin used for fastening the “ back 
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hair” was called “Glorvina” in her hon- 
or. Like many attractive women of de- 
cided character, she had her full share 
of faults and foibles. Superficial, con- 
ceited, sadly lacking in spirituality and 
refinement, a cruel enemy, a toady to 
titles, a blind partisan of the Liberal par- 
ty,—that is her picture in shadow. Her 
style was open to severe criticism, and 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth suggests mild- 
ly that Maria, in reading her novel aloud 
in the family circle, was obliged to omit 
some superfluous epithets. 

In this first flush of celebrity she never 
gave up work, holding fast to industry 
as her shect-anchor. Soon appeared 
two volumes of patriotic tales. da of 
Athens was Novel No, 3, but written in 
confident haste, and not well received. 
The names of her books would make 
a list rivalling that of the loves of Don 
Giovanni (nearly seventy volumes), and 
any extended analysis or criticism would 
be impossible in this rapid sketch. “ Ev- 
ery day in my life is a leaf in my book” 
was a motto literally carried out, and she 
tried almost every department of litera- 
ture, succeeding best in describing the 
broad characteristics of her own nation. 
“ THer lovers, like her books, were too nu- 
merous to mention,” yet her own heart 
seemed untouched. She coquetted gay- 
ly, but her adorers were always the suf- 
fercrs. | 

Sir Jonah Barrington wrote her at this 
time a complimentary and witty letter, 
in which he says of her heroine Glor- 
vina, “I beheve you stole a spark from 
heaven to give animation to your idol.” 
He thought the inferiority of 77a was ow- 
ing to its author's luxurious surroundings. 
“T cannot conccive why the brain should 
not get fat and unwieldy, as well as any 
other part of the human frame. Some 
of our best poets have written in par- 
oxysms of hunger, and I really believe 
that Addison would have had more point 
if he had had less victuals ; and if you do 
not restrict yourself toasheep’strotterand 
spruce beer, your style will betray your 
luxury.”” But soon came an increase of 
the very thing feared for her fame, in the 
form of an imvitation from Lady Aber- 
corn and the marquis to pass the chief 
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part of every year with them. This was 
accepted, and thus she met her fate. 
Lord Abercorn kept a physician in his 
house, Doctor Morgan, a handsome, ac- 
complished widower, whom the marchion- 
ess was anxious to provide with a second 
wife. She had fixed upon Sydney as a 
suitable person, but the retiring and ret- 
icent doctor had heard so much of her 
wit, talents and general fascination that 
he disliked the idea of meeting her. He 
was sitting one morning with the mar- 
chioness when a servant threw open the 
door, announcing “* Miss Owenson,” who 
had just arrived. Doctor Morgan sprang 
to his feet, and, there being no other way 
of escape, leaped through the open win- 
dow into the garden bclow. This was 
too fair a challenge for a girl of spirit to 
refuse, and she set to work to captivate 
him, succeeding more effectually than she 
desired, for she had dreamed of making 
a brilliant match. Soon a letter was writ- 
ten to her father asking his leave to mar- 
ry the conquered doctor, yet she does 
not seem to have been one bit in love. 
He was too grave and good, though as 
devoted a lover as could be asked for. 
It was a queer match and a dangerous 
experiment, but after a while their mu- 
tual qualities adjusted themselves. He 
kept her steady, and she roused him from 
indolent repose. As a critic of that time 
says: “She was as bustling, restless, en- 
ergetic and pushing as he was modest, 
retiring and unaffected.” Lover gives 
this picture of them: ‘There was Lady 
Morgan, with her irrepressible vivacity, 
her humor that indulged in the most 
audacious illustrations, and her candor 
which had small respect for time or 
place in its expression, and who, by the 
side of her tranquil, steady, contempla- 
tive husband, suggested the notion of a 
Barbary colt harnessed to a patient Eng- 
lish draught-horse."’ 

She had a certain light, jaunty air pe- 
culiarly Irish, celebrated by Leigh Hunt 
in verses which embody a faithful por- 
trait: 


And dear Lady Morgan, see, see where she comes, 
With her pulses all beating for freedom like drums 
So Irish, so modish, so mixtish, so wild, 

So committing herself, as she talks, like a child; 
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So trim, yet so easy, polite, yet high-hearted, 

That Truth and she, try all she can, won’t be parted, 

She'll put on your fashions, your latest new air, 

and then talk so frankly, she’ll make you all stare. 

Mrs. Hall may say ‘‘ Oh!’’ and Miss Edgeworth say 
“© Fie” 

But my lady will know the what and the why. 

Her books, a like mixture, are so very clever 

That Jove himself swore he could read them for ever, 

Plot, character, freakishness, all are so good, 

And the heroine herself playing tricks in a hood. 


After a happy year with her patrons 
Glorvina married and moved to a home 
of her own in Kildare street, Dublin, 
whence she writes to Lady Stanley: 
“With respect to authorship, I fear it 
is over. I have been making chair- 
covers instead of periods, hanging cur- 
tains instead of raising systems, and 
cheapening pots and pans instead of 
selling sentiment and philosophy.” But 
even during this first busy year of house- 
keeping she was working upon O’Dozx- 
nel, another national tale, for which she 
was paid five hundred and fifty pounds. 
It was highly praised by Sir Walter Scott, 
and sold with rapidity, but her Liberal 
politics made her unpopular with the 
leading Tory journalism of England. 
In point of pitiless invective the crit- 
icism of the Quarterly and Blackwood 
has perhaps never been exceeded. Her 
books were denounced as pestilent, and 
the public advised against maintaining 
her acquaintance. Miss Martineau, an 
impartial critic, if impartiality con- 
sists in punching almost every one she 
passed, did not fail to give our heroine 
a black eye, speaking of her as “in that 
set to which Mrs. Jameson belonged, who 
make women blush and men grow inso- 
lent.”’ 

Sir Charles and his wife next visited 
Paris with the intention of writing a book. 
Their letters carried them into every cir- 
cle of Parisian society, and in each the 
popularity of Lady Morgan was unbound- 
ed. Madame Jerome Bonaparte wrote to 
her: “ The French admire you more than 
any one who has appeared here since the 
battle of Waterloo in the form of an Eng- 
lishwoman.”’ When Fvazce appeared the 
clamor of abuse in England was enough 
to appall a very stout heart. John Wil- 
son Croker was one of her most bitter 
assailants, and attempted to annihilate 
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her in the Ouarter/y. She balanced mat- | ordinary attentions as in their former 


ters by caricaturing him as “ Counsellor 
Crawley”? in her next novel, in a way 
that hit and hurt, and by a witticism 
which lives, while his envenomed sen- 
tences are forgotten. Some one was tell- 
ing her that Croker was among the crowd 
who thought they could have managed 
the battle of Waterloo much better than 
Wellington, whose success, In their esti- 
mation, was only a fortunate mistake. 
She exclaimed, ‘Oh, I can believe it. 
He had his secret for winning the bat- 
tle: he had only to put his Aoées on Bos- 
cell s Fohnson in front of the British lines, 
and all the Lonapartes that ever existed 
could never have got through them!’ 
Maginn, in Blackwood, gave unmerci- 
ful cuts at her superficial opinions, ultra 
sentiments and chambermaid French. 
Iraser's AMagastie complimented her 
sardonically on her simple style, being 
happy to observe that she had reduced 
the number of languages used, as the 
Sibyl did her books, to three, wisely dis- 
carding German, Spanish, the dead and 
Oriental languages, But she received the 
cannonade, which would have crushed 
some women, with perfect equanimity. 
As a compensation, she was the toast 
of the day, and at some grand reception 
had a raised dais only a little lower than 
that provided for the duchess de Berri. 
At a dinner at Baron Rothschild’s, Ca- 
reme, the Delmonico of those times, sur- 
prised her with a column of ingenious 
confectionery architecture on which was 
inscribed her name spun in sugar. It 
Was a more equivocal compliment when 
Walter Scott christened two pet donkeys 
Hannah More and Lady Morgan. 
Lilorence Macarthy, another novel, at- 
tacking the social and political abuses in 
Irish government, was her next work. 
Colburn, her publisher, who had just 
presented her with a beautiful parure 
of amethysts, now proposed that she 
and her husband should go to Italy. 
“Do it, and get up another book—the 
lively lady to sketch men and manners, 
the metaphysical balance-wheel contrib- 
uting the solid chapters on laws, politics, 
scicnce and cducation.”’ They accepted 
the offer, and received the same extra- 


tour. This may be accounted for by 
the fact that it was well known that they 
were to prepare a book on Italy. It was 
equally well known that Lady Morgan 
had a sharp tongue and still sharper 
pen; so that people who lived in glass 
houses, as did many of the magnates, 
were remarkably civil to “ Miladi,”” even 
those who regarded her tour among them 
as an unjustifiable invasion. Byron pro- 
nounced this book an excellent and fear- 
less work. During her sojourn in Italy 
Lady Morgan became enthusiastic about 
Salvator Rosa, and began to collect ma- 
terial for writing the history of his life 
and times, which was her own favorite 
of all her writings. 

In 1825 the Dyary is started, chatty, 
full of gossip and incident. She writes, 
October 30th: “A ballad-singer was this 
morning singing beneath my window in 
a strain most unmusical and melancholy. 
My own name caught my ear, and I sent 
Thomas out to buy the song. Here isa 
stanza: 

Och, Dublin City, there’s no doubting, 

Bates every city upon the say: 
’Tis there you'll hear O'Connell spouting, 
And Lady Morgan making tay ; 
For ‘tis the capital of the foinest nation, 
Wid charming pisantry on a fruitful sod, 
Fighting like divils for conciliation, 
An’ hating one another for the love 0’ God.’” 

The O’Bricns and O'Flahertys was 
published in 1827, and proved more 
popular than any of her previous nov- 
els. There is an allusion to it in the 
interesting account which Lord Albe- 
marle gives us of his acquaintance with 
Lady Morgan: ‘A number of pleasant 
people used to assemble of an evening 
in Lady Morgan's ‘ nut-shell” in Kildare 
street. When I first met her she was in 
the height of her popularity. In her new 
novel she tells me J. am to figure as a cer- 
tain count, a great traveller who made 
a trip to Jerusalem for the sole object of 
eating artichokes in their native country. 
The chief attraction in the Kildare street 
‘at homes’ was her sister Olivia (Lady 
Clark), who used to compose and sing 
charming Irish songs, for the most part 
squibs on the Dublin socicty of the day. 
One of the verses ran thus: 
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We’re swarming alive, 
Like bees ina hive, 

With talent and janius and beautiful ladies: 
We've a duke in Kildare, 

And a Donnybrook Fair; 

And if that wouldn’t plaze, why nothing would 

plaze yez. 
We've poets in plenty, 
But not one in twenty 

Will stay in ould Ireland to keep her from sinking: 
They say they can’t live 
Where there’s nothing to give. 

Och, what business have poets with ating or dhrink- 

ing?” 

Justly proud of her sister, Lady Mor- 
gan was in the habit of addressing every 
new-comer with, “I must make you ac- 
quainted with my Livy.’’ She once used 
this form of words to a gentleman who 
had just been worsted in a fierce encoun- 
ter of wit with the fascinating lady. “ Yes, 
madam,” he replied, “I happen to know 
your Livy, and I only wish ‘your Livy’ 
was Jacilus.” 

Few of Lady Morgan's bon-mots have 
been preserved, but one is given which 
shows that she occasionally indulged in 
a pun. Some one, speaking of a certain 
bishop who was rather lax in his observ- 
ance of Lent, said he believed he would 
eat a horse on Ash-Wednesday. “Very 
suitable diet,’’ remarked her ladyship, 
“if it were a fast horse.” 

The Diary progresses slowly by fitful 
jerks. Here is a characteristic entry: 
“April 3, 1834. My journal is gone to 
the dogs. Iam so fussed and fidgeted 
by my dear, charming world that I can- 
not write: I forget days and dates. Ouf! 
Last night, at Lady Stepney’s, met the 
Milmans, Mrs. Norton, Rogers, Sydney 
Smith and others —among them poor, 
dear Jane Porter. She told me she was 
taken for me the other night, and talked 
to as such bya party of Americans! She 
is tall, lank and Jean and lackadaisical, 
dressed in the deepest black, with rather 
a battered black gauze hat and the air 
of aregular Melpomene. / am the re- 
verse of all this, and without vanity the 
best-dressed woman wherever I go. Last 
night I wore a blue satin trimmed fully 
with magnincent point lace—light-blue 
velvet hat and feather, with an aigrette 
of sapphires and diamonds. Voila! Lord 
Jeffrey came up to me, and we had such 


a flirtation! When he comes to Ireland 
VoL. XXII.—3o0 
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we areto goto Donnybrook Fair together: 
in short, having cut me down with his 
tomahawk as a reviewer, he smothers 
me with roses asaman. I always say 
of my enemies before we meet, ‘ Let me 
at them!’’’ Of the same soirée she writes 
again: “There was Miss Jane Porter, 
looking like a shabby canoness. There 
was Mrs. Somerville in an astronomical 
cap. I dashed in in my blue satin and 
point lace, and showed them how an 
authoress should dress.” 

Her conceit was fairly colossal. The 
reforms in legislation for Ireland were, 
in her estimation, owing to her novel 
of Florence Macarthy. She professed to 
have taught Taglioni the Irish jig: of 
her toilette, made largely by her own 
hands, she was comically vain. In Zhe 
fFraserians,a charming off-hand descrip- 
tion of the contributors to that magazine, 
Lady Morgan is depicted trying ona big, 
showy bonnet before a mirror with a fun- 
ny mixture of satisfaction and anxiety as 
to the effect. 

Chorley, the feared and fearless critic 
of the Athencum, speaks of Lady Mor- 
gan as one of the most peculiar and 
original literary characters he ever met. 
After a long and searching analysis he 
adds: “*However free in speech, she 
never shocked decorum—never had to 
be appealed or apologized for as a for- 
lorn woman of genius under difficulties.” 

An American paper, the Boston Liter- 
ary Gazelle, gave a personal description 
which was not sufficiently flattering, and 
roused the lady's indignant comments, 
It dared to state that she was “short, with 
a broad face, blue, inexpressive eyes, and 
seemed, if such a thing may be named, 
about forty years of age."’ Imagine the 
sensations this paragraph produced! 
She at once retorted, exclaiming in 
mock earnest, ‘I appeal! I appeal to 
the Titian of his age and country —1 
appeal to you, Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Would you have painted a short, squat, 
broad - faced, inexpressive, affected, 
Frenchified, Greenland-seal-like lady 
of any age? Would any money have 
tempted you to profane your immortal 
pencil, consecrated by Nature to the 
Graces, by devoting its magic to such 
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a model as this described by the Yan- 
kee artist of the Boston Literary? And 
yet you did paint the picture of this 
Lapland Venus—this impersonation of 
a Dublin Bay codfish!... Alas! no one 
could have said that I was forty then; 
and this is the cruelest cut of all! Had 
it been thirty-nine or fifty! 
is still under the mark, and fifty so 
far beyond it, so hopeless; but forty— 
the critical age, the Rubicon—I cannot, 
will not, dwell on it. But, O America! 
land of my devotion and my idolatry! 
is it from you the blow has come? Let 
Quarterlys and Blackwoods libel, but the 
Boston Literary! Et tu Brute!" 

In 1837 she received a pension of three 
hundred pounds a year in recognition of 
her literary merits. In 1839 she publish- 
ed a book entitled Woman and her Mas- 
fer, as solid and solemn and dull as if 
our vivacious friend had put herself into 
a strait-jacket and swallowed a dose of 
starch and valerian. 

The closing chapter of any life must 
of necessity be sad, friends falling to the 
grave like autumn leaves. First her be- 
loved husband died, then her darling sis- 
ter Olivia; and her journal she now calls 
her ‘Doomsday Book.” Yet in 1850 she 
thoroughly enjoyed a sharp pen-encoun- 
ter with Cardinal Wiseman on a state- 
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ment about St. Peter’s chair made in 
her work on Italy. She writes: “Lots 
of notes and notices of my letter to 
Cardinal Wiseman. It has had the run 
of all the newspapers. The little old 
woman lives still.” December 25, 1858, 
was her last birthday. She assembled 
a few old friends at dinner, and did the 
honors with all the brilliancy of her 
brightest days. She told a variety of 
anecdotes with infinite drollery, and af- 
ter dinner sang a broadly comic song 
of Father Prout’s— 
The night before Larry was stretched, 
The boys they all paid him a visit. 
It was a custom In Ireland to “wake” a 
man who was to be hung, the night be- 
fore the execution, so that the poor fel- 
low might enjoy the whiskey drunk in 
his honor. There was one book more, 
“positively the last,’’ but she never gave 
up her pen, “her worn-out stump of a 
goosequill,’”’ until her physician literally 
took it from her feeble fingers. She had 
grown old gracefully, showing great kind- 
ness to young authors, enduring partial 
blindness and comparative neglect with 
true dignity and cheerfulness, her heart 
always young. She met death patiently 
and with unfailing courage on the even- 
ing of the 16th of April, 1859. 
KATE A. SANBORN. 
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THINK, ofttimes, that lives of men may be 
Likened to wandering winds that come and go, 
Not knowing whence they rise, whither they blow 

O’er the vast globe, voiceful of grief or glee. 

Some lives are buoyant zephyrs sporting free 
In tropic sunshine; some long winds of woe 
That shun the day, wailing with murmurs low, 

Through haunted twilights, by the unresting sea; 
Others are ruthless, stormful, drunk with might, 

Born of deep passion or malign desire: 

They rave 'mid thunder-peals and clouds of fire. 
Wild, reckless all, save that some power unknown 
Guides each blind force till life be overblown, 

Lost in vague hollows of the fathomless Night. 


PAUL H. HAYNE. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


O boy with the ordinary sources of 

pleasurable activity open to him 
can realize the gloom and despondency 
I felt at times when cut off from the 
healthful energies of other men. I was 
no longer morbid; I would not allow 
myself to feel that my infirmity was a 
bar to the enjoyment of life; yet, all 
the same, I dreaded society and shrank 
from the fresh conviction of inferiority I 
was certain to experience in going out 
with Harry, who was strongest where I 
was so weak. He was the most delight- 
ful fellow in society that I have ever 
seen. Hecomprehended everybody and 
everything with the grasp of an ardent 
and sympathetic spirit. He was happy 
in possessing a natural facility for pleas- 
ing women of all ages and all degrees. 
The professors’ wives and daughters 
were all in love with him: his rooms 
were full of the work of white hands. 
He had as many smoking-caps as there 
are days in the week, and might have 
fitted out the entire class with slippers. 
But nobody wondered: he was so hand- 
some and tall and godlike that every 
woman believed in him, and felt the 
charm of his grand manner, which put 
romance and chivalry into the act of 
helping her over a puddle. 

I probably felt more reverence for the 
meanest woman we met in the strect 
than he did for his grandest friend in 
socicty; but, nevertheless, his splendid 
courtesy illuminated the slightest social 
duty, whereas I stood rayless beside him. 
He had been unlucky where his mother 
was concerned: she was a weak woman 
to begin with, had never loved her hus- 
band, and had left him for another man, 
whom she married after the disgrace and 
sorrow she caused had killed her boy’s 
father. Harry never spoke of this, but, 
perhaps unconsciously to himself, it had 
changed the feeling he might have had 
toward women into somcthing defiant 
and cynical; and the attraction they 


possessed for him was in danger of be- 
coming debased, since he admired them, 
old and young, with too scanty a respect, 
and believed too little in the worth of 
any emotion they awoke in his heart or 
mind. 

It had been a matter of discussion 
between Harry and myself whether we 
should attend Mrs. Dwight’s party. But 
Jack had peremptory orders to bring us 
both, and of course when the evening 
came we went. I had not seen Georgy 
Lenox since the visit she had paid me 
a few months after my accident, and I 
had often told myself that I wished nev- 
er to see her any more. Yet now that I 
was again near her I was eager to meet 
and talk with her. I had often felt my- 
self superior to other fellows of my age 
on account of this very experience of 
living down a passion; but since I had 
received her note I might have known 
that my experience had done little for 
me—that I had merely been removed 
from temptation; for, school myself as 
I might, my blood was leaping in my 
veins at the thought of looking into her 
eyes again. One cannot be twenty and 
be wise at the same time. But then in 
some matters a man is never wise, let 
his age be what it may. 

Mrs. Dwight's parlors were long and 
spacious and splendidly furnished. They 
were well filled too before we entered, for 
we were so anxious to do the most truly 
elegant thing to-night that we had put 
off making our appearance until long 
past ten o'clock. Whatever expecta- 
tions we may have had of making a 
sensation in the rooms were consider- 
ably damped by the awkwardness of 
our début. Jack knew the house, and 
at once skirted the crowd to find what 
he wanted, but Harry and I were obliged 
to stand still in a corner, ignorant of ev- 
erything save the name of our hostess, 
waiting for something to turn up. The 
ordeal was not so disagreeable as it might 
seem. The band played in the alcove, 
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the women were well dressed and, to 
our eyes, radiantly beautiful, while the 
men appealed to our critical curiosity. 
Plenty of our college dons were thcre, 
and many of the leading men of the day, 
but more interesting to us were the per- 
fectly-dressed, graceful society-men a hit- 
tle beyond our own age: these we watch- 
ed carefully, with the superior air of con- 
tempt with which every man of every 
age views the social success of others; 
yet we envied them nevertheless. In 
one of these we simultaneously recog- 
nized an old friend, and exclaimed to- 
gether, “If there isn't Thorpe!” 

And Thorpe indeed it was, better dress- 
ed, handsomer, more consummiately the 
finished man of the world, than ever. He 
was conversing with a stout, elderly lady 
with gray puffs stiffly fixed on her tem- 
ples and white feathers in her braids, 
who was discoursing fluently to him on 
some subject in which he seemed pro- 
foundly interested. Suddenly, however, 
his eyes dilated and his face gained ex- 
pression: he had met my eyes and nod- 
ded with a half smile, and within five 
minutes he had adroitly bestowed the 
old lady in an easy-chair and planted 
three professors before her, and was 
shaking hands with us. We were ra- 
ther proud of the exhibition of pleasure 
he made at the encounter. True, it was 
languid and there was an air of amused 
condescension in the way he accepted our 
cordial greetings; but we were still boy- 
ish enough to like to feel him above and 
beyond us, although not unattainable. 

“Well, old fellow,” he remarked pres- 
ently to Harry, ‘why are you penned up 
here? Is it as sheep or wolves that you 
are kept out of the fold? Why aren't you 
dancing ?” 

“We only just came in,” returned Har- 
ry, ‘and we don’t know the hostess by 
sight, and have nobody to speak to.” 

“Why, that was Mrs. Dwight I was 
talking with just now.—A terrible old 
woman, Floyd: I will introduce you 
presently, as soon as that crowd clears 
away. I understand you came by in- 
Vitation from Miss Lenox. Scen her?” 

We had seen nobody, we were obliged 
to confess, 
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“Miss Georgy is having a good time. 
I put in my claim as an old Belfield 
friend for a couple of waltzes. She has 
the best pace of any woman here. Hand- 
some girl, but dangerous: devilish amus- 
ing, though. Wonder where she got her 
ideas in that cramped, puritanical little 
place? Pity she’s going to marry such 
a slow coach as Jack Holt! Beg your 
pardon — nothing derogatory intended. 
You must yourself admit that he is ra- 
ther slow.—By the by, Floyd, how's the 
heiress ?” 

I knew whom he meant, but did not 
like his tone, and asked him squarely to 
whom he referred. 

He laughed, and looked at me with 
close scrutiny. “I alluded to Miss 
Floyd,” said he, twisting his long mous- 
tache with his gloved fingers. “I don't 
know many heiresses myself, unlucky 
dog that I am! and she is such a tre- 
mendous one—she 1s ¢4#e heiress far 
emimence. She must be fifteen by this 
time. Remember me to her when you 
see her, Floyd; or perhaps you write to 
her?” 

‘Not at all,’ I answered. 

‘Is she as pretty as ever?” he pursued. 

“Pretty? She never seemed to me 
pretty.” 

“Oh, you are too young to recognize 
beauty when you sce it. She was the 
loveliest child I ever knew, with her pale 
complexion, her brilliant cyes and aris- 
tocratic profile. Gcorgy Lenox Is a gau- 
dy transparency beside her. But I for- 
got: I must come out and see you at your 
rooms. Only don't bore me: it is the 
fashion at universities to talk of subjects 
never discussed anywhere else by civil- 
ized beings, and I can't abide such rub- 
bish. I hear you're quite the pride of 
your class, Floyd?” 

“Oh, what wretched nonsense!” 

“Your modesty pleascs me.—Come 
on, boys: Mrs. Dwight is looking at us.”’ 

And we were introduced to our host- 
ess at last, who received us in a manner 
expressive of our social insignificance. 
“Dear me!” said she placidly, “have 
you just come in? You're very late. I 
supposed everybody was here long ago, 
Georgy asked my permission to invite 
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some students: I never do that sort of 
thing myself. There is really no end to 
it, you know. Besides, ] suppose your 
time is quite taken up with your studies 
and your boating and your flirtations. 
Do you dance ?—There’s Georgy Lenox 
beckoning to you, Mr. Dart.’ Harry 
darted off, and was lost in the crowd 
before I had a chance to follow him 
with my eyes, for Mrs. Dwight, feeling 
the need of support or wishing to be 
guided into another room, had put her 
arm within mine, thus compelling my 
attention. Her conversation still con- 
tinued in a steady stream. It had oc- 
curred to her that I was in some way 
connected with Mr. Floyd, whose repu- 
tation was national, and she went on 
reviving reminiscences of him while we 
strolled about. She addressed me with 
such unhesitating talkativeness that I 
succumbed at once, and became an 
easy prey. What she said was quite 
uninteresting, besides being rambling in 
a degree which hindered my getting the 
smallest idea of her meaning; but her 
own enjoyment of her loquaciousness 
never once faltered, and she discoursed 
as fluently as an eighteenth-century poet, 
and without any more idea of the grace 
of finishing within a reasonable time. 
How I envied Thorpe’s easy method 
of withdrawing from her attack! how I 
longed for some flank movement to 
draw off her attention! I was weaving 
futile plans of escape, when suddenly 
a radiant creature in blue and white 
gauze, the swirl of whose long skirts I 
had watched as I listened to Mrs. 
Dwight, paused in the waltz close be- 
side me, turned, looked me in the face 
and patted my arm with her fan. 
“Floyd!” she cried, ‘Floyd Randolph! 
don't you know me?” 

Mrs. Dwight vanished, I do not re- 
member how or where. LFEverybody 
vanished: I seemed to be alone in the 
world staring into Georgy Lenox’s face. 

“Cousin Maria had fastened upon you 
like the Ancient Mariner,” prattled Geor- 
gy, laughing. “That is her way. If she 
fancies a young man, she bears down 
upon him, and with one fell swoop car- 
ries him off. How melancholy you look- 
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ed! But you are as grave as ever now. 
Aren't you glad to see me?” 

“Oh yes, I am glad," I told her, but 
felt a weight upon my tongue, and could 
not find expression for any thoughts which 
moved me. For, let it be understood, I 
was powerfully impressed by her, and in 
a moment had changed from what I was 
before ] mether. She talked on rapidly, 
looking at me kindly, and doubtless by 
this time sufficiently understood her pow- 
er over our sex to realize that under cer- 
tain conditions words mean Iittle on a 
man’s tongue, while silence confesses 
much, But, counting time by minutes, 
I was with her but a very little while be- 
fore half a dozen partners came toward 
her claiming her for a new waltz. 

“Ask me to dance, Floyd,” she whis- 
pered. 

‘I do not dance, Georgy,” I returned 
gravely, and drew back; and presently 
she was whirling about again, her flower- 
crowned head gyrating against first one 
black-coated shoulder and then another. 

I saw Jack Holt leaning against a pil- 
lar, and went up to him. ‘ How do you 
get on, Floyd?” he asked in his slow, 
easy way. “Rather heavy work, eh?” 

‘Not at all,” said I, feeling all the keen 
joy of youth: “I think it delightful. Miss 
Lenox spoke to me, Jack. Of course you 
have seen her.” 

“Oh yes,” Jack laughed good-natured- 
ly. ‘She at once told mc I looked coun- 
trified and old-fashioned —that my hair 
was too Jong and my gloves were out- 
rageous. Jn fact, she was ashamed to 
own me, and declared that nothing should 
induce her to confess she was engaged to 
me until I looked less seedy.” 

We both laughed at this. Jack hada 
handsome allowance, which he spent al- 
most entirely upon the girl he loved. She 
was quite used to his generosity toward 
her and self-denial toward himself, and 
gave him no more credit for it than the 
rest of us award to the blessings we count 
on assuredly. 

“You don’t mind her nonsense, Jack ?” 

“Not at all. She has such spirits she 
must chatter. You haven't seen her for 
ages, Floyd: do you think her tmproved ? 
Has she grown handsomer ?” 
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I was conscious of a dulness and thick- 
ness in my voice as I replied, “She is 
much handsomer.”’ 

‘She is more womanly,” pursued Jack: 
“T think her manner has softened a little. 
There is more tenderness about it: asa 
girl she was sometimes a trifle— hard. 
Now— But you see how she is, Floyd: 
there is nobody like her. Good God! I 
ask myself sometimes what that perfect 
creature can see in me.” 

‘“A good deal apparently, since she is 
to be your wife.’ I said it without fal- 
tering, and felt better after it. Something 
seemed to clear away from my brain, and 
I could look at Georgy now with less emo- 
tion. She was all that was bright and 
beautiful and winning, but—she was en- 
gaged to Jack Holt. She showed slight 
consciousness of any restraint on her per- 
fect freedom, however, and gave away 
Jack's roses, purchased that day at a 
high figure, before his eyes. Once or 
twice, when she passed us, she smiled 
and nodded in the gayest good spirits; 
and at last, when she was tired of dan- 
cing and wanted an ice, she beckoned 
to Jack, put her hand inside his arm 
and led him into the conservatory. 

“How well she does it!” said Harry 
Dart, coming up tome. “Quite the bril- 
hiant belle! By Jove! how she danccs! 
I despise the girl with her greedy maw, 
and deuced airs of high gentility when 
she is a perfect beggar, but it is a second 
heaven to dance with her. She has the 
go of awild animal in her. She is a lit- 
tle hke a panther—so round, so sleek, so 
agile in her spring. I told her just now 
I should lke to paint her—yellow eyes, 
hair like an aureole, supple form and 
satin coat—lying on a panther-skin.” 

“Her eyes are not yellow.” 

‘By Jove! they are. When she’s dan- 
cing her whole face changes: she looks 
dangerous,” 

‘| don’t hike your tone when you speak 
of her, Harry.” 

“Oh! don’t you? One of these days 
both you and Jack will be wiser where 
that girl is concerned.” 

But Jack came back to us presently, 
quite contented to look at her successes 
and not to speak to her again that even- 
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ing. At supper-time we watched her 
from a distance, and a more brilliant 
young coquette than Miss Georgy show- 
ed herself to be I have never seen. She 
looked more and more beautiful as the 
night wore on, the flush deepening in 
her checks, her eyes dilating, her hair 
loosening. Men full fledged though we 
considered ourselves now in our senior 
year, we felt like boys before her. Every 
man in the room seemed proud of her 
slightest mark of attention. Tall dandies 
with ineffable composure and a consum- 
mate air of worldly knowledge; tranquil, 
dreamy-eyed literary men; solid citizens 
with stiff white side-whiskers and red 
faces, —all were in her train, Harry 
withdrew from her at last, becoming, 
as I was, quite oppressed with a sense 
of his youth and worthlessness. 

Thorpe good-naturedly came up to us 
as we three stood leaning against the 
wall, tired and depressed, yet feeling no 
wish to get away until everybody else 
had gone, and asked us how we liked it, 
if we had been introduced, and all that. 
It came out then that Jack and I had not 
once thought of any woman in the rooms 
except Georgy; and until Thorpe ques- 
tioned me it had not occurred to my 
mind that there was anything to do at 
the party but to speak to Georgy if pos- 
sible, or, failing that bliss, to watch her 
from a distance. Harry laughed at me, 
and discussed the beauties of the ball 
with Thorpe, who was fastidious and con- 
sidered few girls handsome—in fact, was 
so minute in his criticisms that Jack, al- 
ways more thanchivalrous in histhoughts 
of women, left us, and with his hands 
crossed behind him looked at the pic- 
tures on the walls of an inner room quite 
deserted now. The conversation turned 
on Miss Lenox at once, and Thorpe said 
he was amazed to find the girl so capable 
of achieving an easy success and bear- 
ing itso well. “Where,” he pursued with 
his graceful air, “did she learn those en- 
chanting prettinesses, those wonderful 
little caprices of manner? Could they 
have been acquired in the genteel drear- 
iness of Belfield ?” 

“T should like to know,” rejoined Har- 
ry with disdain, “if she has not been 
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practising them for twenty years? She 
flirted with Jack and Floyd here when 
they used to buy her a penny’s worth of 
peppermint, before they were out of pet- 
ticoats themselves, I dare say she made 
eyes at old Lenox when he rocked her in 
the cradle.” 

‘And she is going to marry Holt? I 
suppose she makes the sacrifice on ac- 
count of his money. He takes it quietly 
and doesn’t mind her flirting. Is he cold, 
insensible, or has he such complete be- 
lief in her regard for him ?” 

Harry laughed: “Jack is too good 
himself not to believe in the goodness 
of others. It is just as well. Nobody 
sees the Devil but those who have faith 
in the Devil. I dare say she'll make 
him as good a wife as he wants: her 
aspirations are all for wealth, and her 
extravagance will be her chief fault.” 

Thorpe shrugged his shoulders. “She 
will have several faults,’ said he with a 
cynical air, “But I can forgive them all 
in so pretty a woman, and admire her 
immensely as another man’s wife.” 

Harry declared he saw nothing par- 
ticular about the girl except her beauty, 
and amore unscrupulous resolve to make 
the most of it and its effect upon men 
than other young women had the nerve 
to adhere to. “ But look there!” he cried: 
“sce old Applegate"’ (one of our profes- 
sors) ‘‘simpering over her bouquet and 
smiling into her eyes. Wretched old 
mummy! what does he want to go to 
parties for?’ For we all held the in- 
genuous opinion that anybody, man or 
woman, ten years or more older than 
ourselves, ought to stay at home, eschew 
pleasure and devote their highest powers 
to keeping out of the way of the young 
people to whom the world rightfully be- 
longed. 

But the sight of old Applegate em- 
boldened me. If she would talk so 
kindly to him, why might she not give 
me one more word? I had no awe of 
the professor, and had taken an esthetic 
tea at his dismal house, and seen a weak- 
eyed, sallow Mrs. Applegate and five 
lank little Applegates. Accordingly, I 
limped across the room to the spot where 
Miss Lenox stood, and was rewarded by 
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a bright smile and an immediate air of 
attention. “I want to talk to Mr. Ran- 
dolph,” said she, claiming her bouquet 
from the professor, who regarded me 
with a bland smile. ‘He and I are the 
oldest friends, but we have not seen each 
other for years. You won't mind, pro- 
fessor?” 

He heaved a sigh. ‘Randolph gets 
all the prizes,’’ said he good-naturedly: 
“it is never of any use competing with 
him ;” and he left us alone. 

I had but five minutes to speak to 
Georgina, but when I left her she had 
made me promise to call on her next 
day at twelve o'clock. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“You need not tell Jack,’’ Georgy had 
said to me when we made the appoint- 
ment, with a sudden smile and half 
blush; but I resisted the suggestion, and 
told Jack at breakfast that I should call 
upon Miss Lenox at noon. 

“Tam so glad!” said he, ‘for, on my 
word, Iam too busy to go near her in 
the daytime. Tell her I should like to 
have gone with you, but must dig, dig, 
dig, or I shall never pass those exami- 
nations.”’ 

I have always been glad I was true to 
Jack in the letter of my actions. As for 
the spirit, it is hard for any young fel- 
low of twenty, with ardent impulses just 
awakening, to keep it cribbed within 
prudent limitations, Georgy’s smiles 
had thrown a sudden illumination into 
my soul, and I understood myself better 
than I had done yesterday. I had hith- 
erto thought myself a quiet fellow, but 
nothing to-day could cheat me out of 
the knowledge of my youth. 

I found Georgy in a little back parlor, 
the third room of Mrs. Dwight’s gorgeous 
suite, curled up on a blue sofa in a white 
morning dress of the simplest make, and 
her hair on her shoulders in the old fash- 
ion, quite transforming her from the bril- 
liant young lady she had seemed the 
night before. She did not move as I 
came in, but lay still, pale and heavy- 
eyed, and stretched out a little lifeless 
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hand. “I am too tired to lift my head,” 
she said plaintively; and I, feeling my- 
self an intruder, proposed to go away at 
once, 

‘Oh, nonsense, you foolish boy!’ she 
cried, laughing. ‘That is the very rea- 
son I wanted youtocome. I am always 
dreary after excitement, and I knew you 
would put me in good spirits. Sit down.” 

I took a chair at the other side of the 
fireplace. 

“Why do you go away so far?’ she 
asked pettishly. ‘‘ Are you afraid I shall 
eat you? Come here;’ and she indi- 
cated a chair close by her sofa at which 
I had looked longingly while fearing to 
venture so near. . 

“There !"’ she said with an air of com- 
fort, and looked into my face with the 
open-eyed simplicity of a child. “Oh, 
Floyd,” she exclaimed, but under her 
breath, “I am so glad to see you again! 
Are you glad to be here with me ?”’ 

“Very glad: it is not worth while say- 
ing how glad.” 

“Why not? I never enjoyed anything 
half so much as I enjoyed last evening, 
and half of it was because you were look- 
ing on. Tell me honestly now, was Ia 
success ?” 

‘So great a success that I wondered 
so superb a belle cared to speak to a boy 
like me. I often used to think of your 
future, Georgy, and had many brilliant 
dreams for you: I have no doubt that 
you will fulfil them all.” 

She had quite lost her air of weariness, 
and flashed into life and brilliance, and, 
starting up, was so close to me that I 
could feel the warmth and fragrance of 
her cheek and hair. I should have drawn 
away my chair, but that she had herself 
placed it; and now she fastened her lit- 
tle slippered feet on the rounds and look- 
ed into my eyes thus closely with the en- 
chanting freedom of a child, 

“It is so nice to hear you say such 
things!" she ran on, cooing into my ear. 
‘IT am so glad you meet me kindly! 1 
have cried sometimes to think that my 
naughtiness at The Headlands had quite 
estranged you.” 

“Oh no. Why should you blame 
yourself ?”’ 
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“Because Iwastoblame. But, Floyd, 
if you only knew what I have suffered 
you would forgive me. Say that you 
forgive me.” 

She slid a slim satin hand into mine. 
I was not at all certain to what she was 
alluding, but I took pleasure in assuring 
her that if I had anything to forgive, I 
forgave it from my heart. 

She withdrew her hand after a time 
with a sudden hauteur and caprice of 
prudery, which was perhaps one of those 
delightful little ways to which Thorpe had 
alluded. 

“IT missed you so after you left Bel- 
field,’ she went on, her color deepening 
as she spoke. ‘Everything seemed dull. 
No matter what we tried to do, it seem- 
ed duller than what had gone before.”’ 

We were all of us strong in quotations 
in those days; accordingly I quoted— 


** Peter was dull: he was at first 
Dull—oh, so dull! so very dull! 
Whether he talked, wrote or rehearsed, 
Still with the dulness was he cursed— 
Dull—beyond all conception dull.’’ 


“Oh, how clever!’ she exclaimed. 
“Did you write it?” 

“Well, no: I think not.” 

“But you can do such things. You 
are so clever, everything is easy to you. 
That is why I always liked you better 
than any oneelse. You have sympathy, 
wit, imagination. You understand things 
up to the heights and down to the depths. 
Harry Dart is a little like you: he has 
wit and imagination, but he is flippant, 
he has no sympathy. Poor old Jack has 
plenty of sympathy, but neither wit nor 
imagination.” 

“Nevertheless,” said I, trying to con- 
trol my voice, ‘it is Jack who has won 
you: the rest of us are nowhere. He is 
the lucky one of us three.” 

“Do you think him lucky ?”’ she asked 
with a trembling, uncertain little laugh. 
“Tam very grateful to him for trying to 
win me: not many would have done 
it, knowing all the circumstances of my 
family—all our faults and humiliations. 
Iam not like other girls, Floyd. “They 
may fall in love, and strive and hope 
and wait, with poetic dreams and trem- 
bling desires, to end in rapturous fulfil- 
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ment. Not sowith me. I must marry 
early, and marry a man who has wealth, 
to help those who expect everything from 
me. My destiny came to me ready-made: 
I accepted it. The poetry and the ro- 
mance and the wild wish to love and be 
loved, as I might be if I could afford to 
wait, were all put by for hard, practical 
common sense.” 

I could see only the sweet pathetic 
droop of the lips, for her face was turn- 
ed away and downward. There was a 
moment's silence between us, but she 
broke it with another of those uncertain 
little laughs and a glance at me. “I 
don’t know why I have told you this,” 
she said softly. “Don’t think I under- 
value Jack. He has all the best qual- 
ities a man can possess for success in 
life, but none of those essential for win- 
ning a woman's heart. Why, Floyd— 
But tell me, could you do your stu- 
pid old lessons with me looking over 
you ?” 

Our eyes met, and we both laughed: 
I shook my head. 

“Oh, but Jack can,’”’ she cried tri- 
umphantly. ‘He amuses me that way 
sometimes, and my fascinations never 
disturb the even tenor of his thoughts: 
he will plod on with his foolish old math- 
ematics with my head on his shoulder. 
There! I oughtn’t to have said that,’’ she 
added with a little grimace. ‘Don't tell 
Jack.” 

I certainly had no thought of telling 
Jack. 

‘As for you, Floyd,”’ she went on more 
softly, “‘you will never grow so hard- 
hearted. To the end of your life all the 
beautiful faces in the world will set you 
dreaming. Do you think I have forgot- 
ten the old days when you told me about 
Mignon and Rosalind, Mary Queen of 
Scots, Helen, Cleopatra, and Gretchen in 
that tiresome German poem you used to 
be so fond of reading. Even the thought 
of those fair women—some of them mere 
poetic creations, others mortal women 
long since gone to dust—used to cause 
you more heart-throbs than Jack will 
ever feel for all the rosy checks and 
bright eyes that are close beside him.” 

‘Upon my word,” said I abruptly, 
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“you don’t begin to know Jack’s feel- 
ing for you.” 

‘“Pshaw! That is what he is always 
telling me. I know he wants to marry 
me: he has a talent for the domestic. 
His most romantic dream is of a fireside, 
an easy-chair and me.”’ She looked up 
at me and laughed. “I suppose,’ she 
went on with a resigned air, ‘that I shall 
have to wear aprons and make puddings. 
But enough of our prosaic ménage: I 
shall not be married for a year yet. 
Talk to me about something else—about 
your mother, Mr. Floyd and Helen— 
about everybody except that odious Mr. 
Raymond.” 

“My mother is in New York with my 
aunt, Mrs. Woolsey,” I returned. “We 
were all—my mother, Helen and Mr. 
Raymond, and IJ—at Mr. Floyd's house 
in Washington through the holidays. J 
have seen none of them since.” 

Georgy looked at me with peculiar 
intentness. ‘Tell me about that,’ she 
said eagerly. 

‘About our visit? Oh, it was pleas- 
ant. Mr. Floyd had planned it several 
times, but something had always hap- 
pened hitherto to prevent it. Of course 
we saw constantly all the foremost peo- 
ple. Mr. Floyd had a dinner-party ev- 
ery night, and my mother and Helen 
were no end of belles.”’ 

“Helen! little Helen a belle?” 

“You would have thought so. She 
presided at the table, and the old men 
were 1n ecstasies over her beauty, grace 
and grand manners. Mr. Floyd was so 
happy and proud he could not keep his 
eyes from her.” 

“She is only fifteen,’ observed Geor- 
gy, a little dissatisfaction clouding her 
lovely face. ‘She is too young to be in 
society. But she has everything, can do 
everything: it has always been so. Oh, 
if I were that girl!—I suppose you are in 
love with her, Floyd.” 

“Tin love with Helen?’ I did not 
say any more. Helen was a tall, slim 
girl now, but with a frigid air about her 
which indisposed me to admiration. How 
different from Georgy, whose smile and 
glance thawed reserve and drew me close 
to her! I did not define the meaning of 
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the warm lovelight in her eyes, nor ask 
whether it was a perpetual fire, a lure to 
all men, or merely a sign for me. Sit- 
ting beside her, I was conscious of an 
atmosphere emanating as it were from 
the warmth and kindness of her smile 
and glance—an atmosphere which in 
itself was delicious and complete, pre- 
disposing me to dreamy, happy silence. 
To be near her was to feel in a high de- 
gree the beauty and power of woman: 
full of loveliness as were the arch, mobile 
face, the glorious hair, the eyes with their 
life and tenderness, the perfect lips, they 
were but asmall part of her charm, which 
seemed to breathe from the statuesque 
pose of bust and neck and head, and the 
supple grace of her every movement. 

She questioned me minutely concern- 
ing Mr. Floyd. He was no longer in of- 
fice now, but was spending his time at 
The Headlands with Mr. Raymond and 
Helen until I should be ready in July to 
sail with him for Europe. It was quite 
easy to pereeive that the moment we 
touched upon this new subject Georgy’'s 
composure and gayety were alike ban- 
ished, and as I knew that reasons exist- 
ed which made The Headlands and Hel- 
en's socicty forbidden ground for her, I 
would have changed to other topics; but 
she kept on pertinaciously in her ques- 
tionings until, with all my wish to please 
her, I grew weary. 

It was quite as Well, however, that my 
firstenchantment should be alittle abated 
before I left her, and I went away think- 
ing for a time more about her curiosity 
concerning Iiclen and Mr. Floyd than 
about the rose on her cheeks and the 
light in her eyes. 1 had no intention of 
bidding her a final good-bye when I 
shook hands with her, but it fell out 
that more than two years were to pass 
before I looked upon her face again. 

I think my mental equilibrium was 
perhaps a little disturbed by this inter- 
view with her. She had—perhaps care- 
lessly, perhaps with some faint sugges- 
tion of truth —said some things which I 
could not forget. Had she not told me 
she liked me better than anybody else? 
What did she mean? how much did 
she mean? I knew that she spoke hced- 
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lessly at times—that she possessed no in- 
tellectual discipline, no mental accuracy 
to measure the force of her words. I 
knew, too, that coquetry and feminine 
instinct impelled her to use her strong- 
est weapons against any masculine ad- 
versary. Yet, subtracting all these influ- 
ences from her speech, it was still left 
fraught with delicious meaning. I had 
no wish to wrong Jack, but my vanity 
was tickled by the suggestion that I had 
something which was my own hidden 
treasure. I found a line which suited 
the sentimental nature of my thoughts. 
‘The children of Alice call Bertram fa- 
ther.’’ I used to repeat it to myself with 
exquisite pain, and think of the time 
when I should see Jack with his wife 
beside him, their children at their feet. 
“The children of Alice call Bertram fa- 
ther.” I was impressed with the deep 
romance of common life, and wrote more 
bad verses at that period than I would 
have confessed to my dearest friend. 

Harry Dart, who was the closest ob- 
server of our coterie, was not long in 
making the discovery that I was de- 
spondent about something, and _ pres- 
ently taxed me with being in love with 
Georgy Lenox. I found myself terribly 
vexed with him, and also with myself, 
but not on my own account. I could 
not reply to his raillery. It seemed to 
me horribly unfair for him to steal my 
shadow of a secret and then proclaim it 
aloud; but I was not so badly off but 
that I could stand what he said about 
myself. In fact, I was glad to be held 
up to ridicule, and, thus disillusionized, 
sce my fault in its true colors. It seem- 
ed to me unworthy of Harry to attack a 
defenceless girl in this way, engaged, too, 
as she was to his cousin. Had I not 
known him all my hfe as well as I knew 
myself, I should have suspected that 
something underlay his malice —that 
she had injured him in some way, and 
that he was ungenerous enough thus to 
gratify an unreasonable spite. 

Jack and I were out one evening, and 
returning entered our sitting-room to- 
gether, and found Harry there with two 
or three men not belonging to the col- 
lege, and among them Thorpe. It was 
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evident to me that they changed their 
subject as we entered, but the talk at 
once flowed again, and Harry excelled 
as usual in quaint fancies, happy repar- 
tees and sharp flings at all of us while 
he lay stretched out in my reclining- 
chair smoking before the fire. Jack had 
evidently been to see Georgy, and look- 
ed dreamy and content, and joined the 
circle instead of going at once to his 
books. Thorpe made allusion once or 
twice to his pleasant abstraction, but 
Jack was indifferent, and even after the 
visitors were gone he sat looking at the 
fire with a sort of smile on his face. 

“Well, old fellow,’’ said I after a time, 
‘““don’t waste all that pleasant material 
for dreams on yourself.” 

He rose, stretched himself, and laugh- 
ed in his soft, pleasant way. ‘I’ve got 
three hours’ hard work before me,” he 
remarked, ‘‘and I had better go at it at 
once.” 

“Where have you been ?” asked Har- 
ry dryly. 

“With Georgy,” Jack answered un- 
suspiciously.— Boys, I warn you against 
being engaged while you have a demand 
for brains. I should like to dawdle here 
before the fire until morning thinking of 
her.” 

“Spare me!’ exclaimed Harry cyn- 
ically. ‘‘I have heard enough praise 
of Miss Georgy for one evening. Ted 
Hutchinson was talking about her.” 
And with a burst of wrath he went on, 
retailing the gossip of the night: Ted 
knew nothing of her engagement, and 
was wild about her—had sent her a 
bracelet anonymously, and been thrill- 
ed with delight when she showed it to 
him on her white arm, wondering who 
could have been so kind. Thorpe too 
had collected various items of news 
about her. There was old Blake, a 
widower—who ought to have known 
better, for he had three grown-up chil- 
dren—sending her bouquets, driving her 
about the country and getting boxes at 
the theatre. There was Bob Anderson, 
who had laid a wager that he would— 

“Stop, Harry,’’ said Jack, his kind 
face very sober. “I do not think you 
remember that you are talking to the 
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man who has the honor to be engaged 
to Miss Lenox.” 

“IT think the man who does her that 
honor ought to know the talk prevalent 
among the fellows who meet her night 
after night and visit her day after day.” 

“It is a woman’s misfortune that the 
men who are most at leisure to seek her 
society are apt to be those who are least 
worthy to meet her on intimate terms. 
The men who will use a woman's name 
freely in public are men who will not 
hesitate to slander her.” 

“Tam not slandering her,” cried Har- 
ry, starting up and facing Jack with a 
white face and blazing eyes. ‘She has 
accepted a bracelet from Ted Hutchin- 
son. I know the very price he paid for 
it. Thorpe helped him to choose it, and 
told Miss Lenox so next day.” 

Jack’s face puckered. ‘The bracelet 
will go back,” he said in a low voice. 

Harry burst out laughing: “You will 
find that if she is to return her gages 
@amour, a good many fellows will be 
richer than they are to-day. She will 
accept anything a man offers her; and 
a wise man does not give jewels for 
nothing, Jack.” 

I went out quietly. I had feared it 
would come to this, and since Harry 
was determined to ease his mind to his 
cousin, it was better that none but Holt’s 
ears should burn with what he had to 
hear. I was not ignorant of the talk 
that was going on; and perhaps it was 
better that Jack should know a little of 
the weakness that lessened his darling 
in the eyes of men, But I had not left 
them ten minutes before Jack opened 
the door of my room and called me 
back. The sound of his voice startled 
me, and the sight of his stern, cold face 
awed me somewhat, as it had awed Har- 
ry, who looked at me uneasily as I came 
in. We all three stood regarding each 
other a moment in silence, then Dart with- 
drew to the window and leaned against it, 
his arms folded and his eyes downcast. 

“You heard the first of Harry's alle- 
gations against Miss Lenox,” said Holt, 
breaking the pause: “he has followed 
them up with accusations more definite. 
—Harry, repeat what you just told me.” 
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“it’s none of my affair,” 

‘But you seem to have made it your 
affair,’’ pursued Holt with calmness. “I 
request you to repeat to Floyd what you 
said to me concerning him.” 

‘IT said,’ exclaimed Harry recklessly, 
“that I knew Miss Lenox to be very gen- 
erous with certain favors which asa rule 
are reserved by discriminating young la- 
dies for their engaged lovers.” 

‘“Go on: I do not call that a definite 
accusation.” 

‘T said,’ pursued Harry with a pecu- 
liar glance at me, “that 1 knew fellows 
who had kissed her. Jack is bent on 
knowing the name of one of these fel- 
lows, and I mentioned yours.”’ 

I felt my face flame, and in spite of 
myself my eyes fell. 

“Tell me the truth, Floyd,” said Jack 
gently. ‘* Have you come between Geor- 
gy and me asa lover of hers, winning 
away her regard for me?” 

“Good Heavens!” I exclaimed, “no, 
no, no! I never kissed Georgy but once, 
and then I lay an almost hopeless cripple 
in my chair at Belfield, and she kissed 
me as she would have kissed any other 
sick, miserable boy.” 

Jack laughed, andhis face cleared. “Oh, 
Harry,"’ said he, “you foolish fellow! to 
talk such nonsense !—I beg your pardon, 
Floyd, for seeming to believe for a mo- 
ment that you were not an honest friend 
of mine.’’ We shook hands.—* Come 
here, Harry,” he went on with perfect 
good-nature: “I promise to forgive and 
forget this talk of yours on condition that 
you do not meddle in future between 
Georgy and me. You never liked her— 
you never did her justice. Come, now, 
are you prepared to hold your tongue in 
future ?"’ 

Harry shrugged his broad shoulders, 
“Done!” said he, holding out his hand. 
“TI had no business to listen to Thorpe 
—less still to gossip to you—less still to 
tell lies about Floyd here. I’m awful- 
ly ashamed of myself. Don't lay it up 
against me.” 

“Tama quiet fellow,” said Jack, eying 
us both kcenly—" I don’t parade my feel- 


her faults—I pity them: I hope, please 
God, to root them out, for they are the 
fruit of an imperfect education and a 
false example. She does not yet have 
the protection of my name, yet I should 
have hoped that my friends would have 
respected me enough not to listen to any 
light mention of the woman sacred to 
me above all others. I have no jealousy 
in me, but if a man, friend or no friend, 
dared to come between me and the girl 
I loved—” He broke off abruptly, and 
his clenched right hand opened and shut. 
‘Mark me,” he added, controlling him- 
self, ‘I have perfect faith in Georgina. 
The one who tries to make me distrust 
her wastes his breath_— Remember this, 
Harry. Ihave heard youonce, and for- 
give you and love you all the same, but 
my forbearance has its limits."”. He went 
into his room and shut the door. 

The moment we were alone I turned 
on Harry. ‘What on earth did you 
mean?’ I demanded, half in anger, half 
in a stupefaction of surprise, at his daring 
to calumniate me. 

“Lay on,”’ said he, sinking into the 
nearest chair: “I richly deserve it. But 
the truth was, I had already said too 
much. I knew that you were behaving 
respectably, and could deny what I al- 
leged; whereas in some other cases we 
might have got shipwrecked upon grim 
facts.” 

I stared at him: ‘Do you mean to 
say that you knew what you were talk- 
ing about?” 

He bowed his head. There was a de- 
jected look about him: he glanced at his 
watch, yawned and went to bed. 

Throughout the remainder of the term 
Georgy’s name was not once spoken 
among us, and Harry's affection and 
devotion to his cousin were touchingly 
displayed. Men as they were, I have 
seen Harry on the arm of Jack's chair 
talking to him with his hand over his 
shoulder. Dart was to sail for Europe 
before commencement, and the cloud 
of separation seemed to lie upon him 
heavily. ELLEN W. OLNEY. 

[To DE CONTINUED. ] 
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A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


HE Countess von Arno was Mr. Se- 

leigman's confidential clerk. Not 
that M smiled over any such para- 
dox: the countess called herself simply 
Mrs. von Arno. 

M is a picturesque town on the 
Mississippi, devoted in general to the 
manufacture of agricultural implements. 
The largest plough-factoryisScleigman's: 
he does business all over the world. A 
clerk who wrote French, German and 
Italian fluently was a godsend. This 
clerk, moreover, had an eminently con- 
cise and effective style, and displayed a 
business capacity which the old German 
admired immensely. As much because 
of her usefulness as the modest sum she 
was able to invest in the business, he of- 
fered her a small share in it four years 
after she first came to M . She had 
come to M because Mrs. Greymer 
livedthere. Therese Greymer had known 
the countess from her school-days. When 
her husband died she came back to her 
father’s house, but spent her summers 
in Germany. Then old Mr. Dare dicd 
suddenly, leaving Therese with her little 
brother to care for, and only a few thou- 
sand dollars in the world. About this 
time the countess separated from her 
husband. ‘So I am poor,” said she, 
“but it will go hard if I can't take care 
of you, Therese.’ Thus she became 
Mr. Seleigman's clerk. M forgave 
her the clerkship, forgave her even her 
undoubted success In making money, 
on account of Mrs. Greymer. It had 
watched Therese grow from a shim girl, 
with black braids hanging down her 
white neck as she sat in the ‘minister's 
pew” of the old brick church, into a 
beautiful pale woman in a widow's bon- 
net. Therese went now every Sunday 
to the same church where her father 
used to preach. The countess accom- 
panied her most decorously. She was 
a pagan at heart, but it pleased Therese. 
In church she spent her time looking at 

















her friend’s profile and calculating the 
weck’s sales. 

The countess had a day-dream: the 
dreams which most women have had 
long ago been rudely broken for her, 
and the hopes which she cherished now 
had litthe romance about them. She 
knew her own powers and how necces- 
sary she was to Seleigman: some day 
she saw the firm becoming Seleigman & 
Von Arno, the business widening, and 
the ploughs, with the yellow eagle on 
them, in every great city of Europe. 
“Then,” said the countess to herself, 
standing one March morning, four years 
after she had first come to M , by 
the little dining-room window —‘then 
we can perhaps persuade the workmen 
to buy stock in the concern and havea 
few gleams of sense about profits and 
wages.” 

She lifted one arm 
and rested her cheek against it. Otto 
von Arno during his brief period of 
fondness had been uscd to call his wife 
“his Scandinavian goddess.” She was 
of the goddess type, tall, fair-faced and 
stately, with thick, pale gold hair, and 
brown lashes lifted in level lines from 
steady, deep-gray eyes. “ Pretty’’ scem- 
ed too small a word for such a woman, 
yet “beautiful” conveys a hint of tender- 
ness; and Mrs. von Arno’s face—it might 
be because of those steady cyes— was 
rather a hard face, notwithstanding the 
soft pink and white of her skin, and even 
the dimples that dented her cheek when 
she smiled. 

Now she was not smiling. The air 
was heavy with the damp chill of carly 
spring; and as the countess absently 
surveyed a gravel- walk bordered by 
limp brown grasses and a line of trees 
dripping last night’s frost through the 
fog, she saw a woman's figure emerge 
from the shadows and come slowly up 
the walk. Shé was poorly dressed, and 
walked to the kitchen-door, where the 
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countess could see her carefully wipe 
her feet before rapping. 

“That must be Bailey's wife,’’ she 
thought: ‘I saw her waiting for him 
yesterday when he came round to the 
shops for work.—William, my friend, 
you are a nuisance.” 

With this comment she went to the 
kitchen. Lettice, the maid-of-all-work, 
was frying cakes in solitude. “Mrs. 
Greymer had taken Mrs. Bailey into the 
library,’ she told the countess with sig- 
nificant inflections. 

The latter went to the library. It was 
a tiny, red-frescoed room fitted up in 
black walnut. There were plants in the 
bay-window: Mrs. Greymer stood among 
them, her soft gray wrapper falling in 
straight and ample folds about her slen- 
der figure. Her face was turned toward 
the countess; a loosened lock of black 
hair brushed the blue vein on her cheek; 
she held some lies-of-the-valley in her 
hand, and the gold of her wedding-ring 
shone against the dark green leaves. 

“She looks like one of Fra Angelico’s 
saints,’ thought the countess: “the crim- 
son lights are good too.” 

She stood unnoticed in the doorway, 
leisurely admiring the picture. Mrs. 
Bailey sat in the writing-chair on her 
right. Once, probably, she had been a 
pretty woman, and she still had abun- 
dant wavy brown hair and large dark- 
blue eyes with curling lashes; but she 
was too thin and faded and narrow- 
chested ‘for any prettiness now. Her 
calico gown was unstarched, though 
scrupulously clean: she wore a_ thin 
blue-and-white summer shawl, and her 
old straw bonnet was trimmed with a 
narrow blue ribbon pieced in two places. 
Her voice was slightly monotonous, but 
low-keyed: as she spoke her hands 
clasped and unclasped each other. The 
veins stood out and the knuckles were 
enlarged, but they were rather white 
than otherwise. 

She went on with her story: “The 
children are so good, Mrs. Greymer ; 
but six of them, and me not over strong 
—it makes it hard. We hain't had any- 
thing but corn meal in the house all this 
week, and the second-hand woman says 
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our things ain't worth the carting. The 
children have got so shabby they hate 
to go to school, and the boys laugh at 
Willie ‘cause his hat’'s his pa’s old one 
and ain't got no brim, though I bound 
it with the best of the old braid, for I 
thought maybe they’d think it was a 
cap. And the worst was this morning, 
when there was nothin’ but just mush: 
we hadn't even ‘lasses, and the children 
cried. Oh, I didn’t go to tell you all 
this: you know I ain't a ‘beggar. I've 
tried to live decent. Oh dear! oh dear!” 
She tried to wipe away the tears which 
were running down her thin cheeks with 
the tips of her fingers, but they came too 
fast. Mechanically, she put her hand in 
her pocket, only to take it out empty. 

Mrs. Greymer slipped her own dainty 
handkerchief, which the countess had 
embroidered, into the other's hand. 
“You ought to have come to me be- 
fore, Martha,’ she said reproachfully 
—‘such an old friend as I am!” 

“"Tain't easy to have them as has 
known you when you were like folks 
see you without even a handkerchief to 
cry on,” said Mrs, Bailey. “If 1’d known 
where to turn for a loaf of bread, I'd 
not ha’ come now; but I can’t see my 
children starve. And I ain't come to 
beg now. All we want is honest work. 
William has been everywhere since they 
sent him away from Dorsey's just be- 
cause the men talked about striking, 
though they didn’t strike. He's been 
to all the machine-shops, but they won't 
take him: they say he has too long a 
tongue for them, though he’s as sober 
and steady a man as lives, and there 
ain't a better workman in M , or 
D either. William is willing to do 
anything: he tried to get work on the 
streets, but the street commissioner said 
he'd more men he'd employed for years 
asking work than he knew what to do 
with. And I thought —I thought, Mrs. 
Greymer, if you would only speak to 
Mrs. von Arno—” 

‘“Good-morning, Mrs, Bailey,” said 
the countess, advancing. She had a 
musical voice, clear and full, with a vi- 
brating quality like the notes of a violin 
—a very pleasant voice to hear, yet it 
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hardly seemed reassuring to the visitor. 
Unconsciously, she sat up straighter in 
her chair, her nervous fingers plaiting 
the fringe of her shawl. 

“T heard you mention my name,” the 
countess continued: ‘is there anything 
you wish of me?” 

Therese came to Mrs. Bailey's assist- 
ance: “Her husband is out of work: 
can't you do something with Mr. Seleig- 
man, Helen? Bailey is a good work- 
man,” 

“He is indeed, ma’am,” added Bai- 
ley’s wife eagerly, ‘““and as sober and 
faithful to his work: he never slights 
one bit.”’ 

“I don't doubt it,’’ said the countess 
gravely; “but, Mrs. Bailey, if we were 
to take your husband on, and the union 
were to order a strike, even though he 
were perfectly satisfied with his own 
wages, wouldn't he strike himself, and 
do all he could to make the others 
strike?’ Mrs. Bailey was silent. 

“A strike might cost us thousands of 
dollars. Naturally, we don't want to risk 
one; so we have no union-men. If Bai- 
ley will leave the union he may go to 
hammering ploughshares for us to-mor- 
row, and earn, with his skill, twenty dol- 
lars a week.” 

Mrs. Bailey’s face worked, ‘“’Tain’t 
no use ma'am,” she said desperately : 
‘he won't go back on his principles. He 
says it’s the cause of Labor, and he’ll 
stick to it till he dies. You can't blame 
him, ma'am, for doing what he thinks 
is right.” 

“Perhaps not, But you see that it is 
impossible for us to employ your hus- 
band. Isn't there something I can do 
for you yourself, though? Mrs. Grey- 
mer tells me you sew very neatly.” 

“Yes, I sew,’ said Mrs. Bailey in a 
dull tone, “but I'd be obliged to you, 
ma'am, if you'd give me the work soon: 
I've a machine now, and I'll likely not 
have it next weck. There's ten dollars 
due on it, and the agent says he'll have 
to take it back. I've paid fifty dollars 
on it, but this month and lost times was 
so hard I couldn't pay.” 

The countess put a ten-dollar bill in 
her hand. ‘Let me lend you this, then,” 
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she said, unheeding the half shrinking of 
Mrs. Bailey's face and attitude; and then 
she avoided all thanks by answering Let- 
tice’s summons at the door. 

“Poor little woman !"" she said to Mrs. 
Greymer at breakfast—* she didn't half 
like to take it. She looked nearly starved 
too, though she ate so little breakfast. 
How did you manage to persuade her 
to take that huge bundle?” 

“She is a very brave little woman, 
Helen. I should like to tell you about 
her,’”’ said Mrs. Greymer. 

“Until a quarter of eight my time is 
yours, and my sympathy, as usual, is 
boundless.” 

Mrs. Greymer smiled slightly. “I have 
known her for a great many years,’ she 
said, disregarding the countess’s last 
speech: ‘‘she went to school with me, 
in fact. She was such a pretty girl 
then! Somehow, she took a fancy to 
me, and used to help me with my Prac- 
tical Arithmetic—’”’ 

“So called because it is written in the 
most unpractical and incomprehensible 
style: yes, I know it,’”’ interrupted the 
countess. 

“Martha was much brighter than I at 
it, anyhow, and used to do my examples. 
She used to bring me the loveliest vio- 
lets: she would walk all the way over to 
the island for them. I remember I cried 
when her people moved to Chicago and 
she left school. I didn’t see her for al- 
most ten years: then I met her accident- 
ally on Randolph street in Chicago. She 
knew me, and insisted on my going out 
with her to see her home. It was in the 
suburbs, and was a very pretty, tidy little 
place, with a garden in front, where Mar- 
tha raised vegetables, and a little plot for 
flowers. She was so proud of it all and 
of her two pretty babies, and showed me 
her chickens‘and her furniture and a pic- 
ture of her husband. They had bought 
the house, and were to pay for it in six 
years, but William was getting high 
wages, and she had no fears. Poor 
Martha!” 

“Their Arcadia didn't last ?"’ 

“No. William got interested in trades- 
unions: there was a strike, and he was 
very prominent. He was out of work a 
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long time, and Martha supported the 
family by taking in sewing and selling 
the vegetables. Then her third child 
was born, and she was sick for a long 
time afterward: she had been working 
too hard, poor thing! His old employ- 
ers took William on with the rest of the 
men when the strike ended, but very soon 
found a pretext for discharging him; and, 
in short, they used up all their little sav- 
ings, andthe house went. William thought 
he had been ill-used, and became more 
violent in his opinions,” 

“A Communist, isn't he ?” 

“IT believe so. Martha with her three 
children couldn't go out to work, but she 
is a model housekeeper, and she opened 
a little laundry with the money she got 
from the sale of some of their furniture. 
William got work, but lost it again, but 
Martha managed in a humble way to 
support the family until William had an 
offer to come here; so they sold out the 
laundry to get moncy to move.” 

“Very idiotic of them.” 

“After they came here they at first 
lived on Front street, which is near the 
river, and Martha caught the chills and 
fever. William soon lost his place, and 
they moved across the river to D 
He became known as a speaker, and 
things have been going from bad to 
worse; the children have come fast, and 
Martha has never really recovered from 
her fever; and they have had simply an 
awfully hard time. I haven't seen Mar- 
tha for three months, and have tried in 
vain to find out where she lived. Poor 
Martha! she has never complained, but 
it has been a hard life for her.”’ 

‘Yes, a hard hfe,” repeated the count- 
ess, rising and putting on her jacket; 
“but it seems to me she has chiefly her 
own husband to thank for it. And six 
children! I have my opinion of Mr. 
William Bailey.” 

“Vou are hardly just to Bailey, Hel- 
en: he has sacrificed his own intcrests 
to his principles. He is as honest—as 
honest as the Christian martyrs, though 
he 7s an infidel.” 

“The Christian martyrs always struck 
me asasingularly unpractical set of peo- 
ple,’ said the countess, 
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‘““Maybe: nevertheless, they founded 
a religion and changed the world. And, 
Helen, you and the people like you laugh 
at Communism and the complaints of the 
laboring classes, but it’s like Samson and 
the Philistines; and this Samson, blind 
though he is, will one day, unless we do 
something besides laugh, pull the pillars 
down on his head—and on ours.”’ 

“He will “vy,” said the countess: “if 
we are wise, we shall be ready and shoot 
him dead.” She kissed Mrs. Greymer 
smilingly, and went away. Her friend, 
watching her from the window, saw her 
stop to pat a great dog on the head and 
give a little boy a nickel piece. 

One Sunday afternoon, two weeks 
later, the two friends crossed the bridge 
to D to visit the Baileys. When 
they reached the end of the bridge they 
paused a moment to rest. The day was 
one of those warm, bright spring days 
which deceitfully presage an immediate 
summer. On the river-shore crawfishes 
were lazily creeping over the gravel. 
The air rang with the blue jay’s chat- 
ter, a robin showed his tawny breast 
among the withered grasses, and a flick- 
er ona dead stump bobbed his little red- 
barred head and fluttered his yellow 
wings, Beneath the bridge the swift 
current sparkled in the sun. Over the 
river, on each side, rose the hills. The 
gray stone of the government works was 
visible to the right through the leafless 
trees: nearer, square, yellow and ugly, 
stood the old arsenal. A soldier, mus- 
ket on shoulder, marched along the river- 
edge: the cape of his coat fluttered in the 
breeze and his slanting bayonet shone 
like silver. Before them lay D , the 
smoke from its mills and houses curling 
into the pale blue air. 

The countess drew a long breath: she 
had a keen feeling for beauty. ‘Yes, it 
is a lovely place,” she said. ‘The hills 
are not high enough, but the river makes 
amends for everything, But what are 
those hideous shanties, Therese 2?” 

“Are they not hideous?" said Mrs. 
Greymer. “They are all pine, and it 
gets such an ugly dirt-black when it 
isn't painted. The glass is broken out 
of the windows and the shingles h 
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peeled off the roofs. When it rains the 
water drips through. In spring, when 
the river rises, it comes up to their very 
doors: one spring it came in. It is not 
a nice place to live in.” 

‘““Not exactly: still, I suppose people 
do live there.” 

“Yes, the Baileys live there. You see, 
the rent is low.” 

The countess lifted her eyebrows and 
followed Mrs. Greymer without answer- 
ing. Some sulky-looking men were 
smoking pipes on the doorsteps, and a 
few women, whose only Sunday adorn- 
ing seemed to have been plastering their 
hair down over their cheeks with a great 
deal of water, gossiped at the corner. 
Half a dozen children were playing on 
the river-bank, 

“They fall in every little while,” The- 
rese explained, “they are so small, and 
most of the mothers here go out wash- 
ing. This is the Baileys’.” 

William Bailey answered the knock. 
He was a tall man, who carried his large 
frame with a kind of muscular ease. He 
had a square, gray-whiskered face with 
firm jaws and mild light-blue eyes. The 
hair being worn away from his forehead 
made it seem higher than it really was. 
He wore his working clothes and a pair 
of very old boots cut down into slippers. 
The only stocking he had was in his 
hand, and he appeared to have been 
darning it. Close behind him came his 
wife, holding the baby. The bright look 
of recognition on her face at the sight 
of Mrs. Greymer faded when she per- 
ceived the countess. Rather stiffly she 

invited them to enter. 

The room was small and most mean- 
ly furnished, but it was clean, The walls 
were dingy beyond the power of soap 
and water to change, but the floor had 
been scrubbed, and what glass there was 
in the windows had been washed. There 
were occasional holes in the ceiling and 
walls where the plaster had given way: 
out of one of these peered the pointed 
nose and gleaming eyes of a great rat. 
Judging from sundry noises she heard, 
the countess concluded there were many 
of these animals under the house, though 
what they found to live on was a puzzle; 
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but they ate a little of the children now 
and then, and perhaps the hope of more 
sustained them. A pale little boy was 
lying on a mattress in the corner cover- 
ed with a faded blue-and-white shawl. - 

Therese had mysteriously managed to 
dispose of the basket she had brought 
before she went up to him and kissed 
him, saying, “I am sorry to see Willie 
is still sick.” 

“Yes,” said Bailey, smiling bitterly. 
“The doctor says he needs dry air and 
exercise: it’s damp here.” | 

‘Tommy More has promised to lend 
us his cart, and Susie will take him on 
the island,” Mrs. Bailey said hastily: 
“it’s real country there.” 

“But you have to have a pass,” an- 
swered Bailey in a low tone, 

“Any one can get a pass,” said the 
countess; “but if you prefer I will ask 
the colonel to-day, and he will send you 
one to-morrow.” 

For the first time Bailey fairly looked 
the countess in the face: his brows con- 
tracted, he opened his lips to speak. 

‘Oh, papa,” cried the boy in a weak 
voice trembling with eagerness, ‘the isl- 
and is splendid! Tommy’s father works 
there, and they’s cannon and a foundry 
and a hve eagle!” 

“Yes, Willie dear,” said his father as 
he laid his brown hand gently on the 
boy's curls. He inclined his head to- 
ward the countess. “I'll thank you,” 
he said gravely. 

The countess picked up a pamphlet 
from the table, more to break the un- 
comfortable pause which followed than 
for any other reason. “Do you like 
this?’ she said, hardly reading the title. 

“T believe it,’ said Bailey: “I am a 
Communist myself.” He drew himself 
up to his full height as he spoke: there 
was a certain suppressed defiance in his 
attitude and expression. 

‘Are you?” said the countess, ‘Why ?” 

“Why ?” cried Bailey. ‘Look at me! 
I'm a strong man, and willing to do any 
kind of work. I've worked hard for six- 
teen year: I’ve been sober and steady 
and saving. Look what all that work 
and saving has brought me! This is a 
nice place for a decent man and his fam- 
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ily to live in, ain’t it? Them walls ain't 
clean? No, because scrubbing can’t 
make ‘em. The grime’s in the plaster: 
yes, and worse than grime—vermin and 
disease sech as ‘tain’t right for me to 
mention even to ladies like you, but it’s 
right enough for sech as us to live in. 
Yes, by G——! to de in!” He was a 
man who spoke habitually in a low voice, 
and it had not grown louder, but the veins 
on his forehead swelled and his eyes be- 
gan to glow. 

“It is hard, truly,’ said the countess. 
“Whose fault is it?” 

“Whose fault?” Bailey repeated her 
words vehemently, yet with something 
of bewilderment. “Society’s fault, which 
grinds a poor man to powder, so as to 
make a rich man richer. But the peo- 
ple won't stand this sort of thing for 
ever.” 

“You would have a general division 
of property, then ?”’ 

“Indirectly, yes. Power must be taken 
from bloated corporations and given to 
the people; the railroads must be taken 
by government; accumulation of capital 
over a limited amount must be forbid- 
den; men must work for Humanity, and 
not for their selfish interests.” 

“Do you know any men who are work- 
ing so?” 

“T know a few.” 

“Mostly workingmen ?”’ 

“All workingmen.” 

“Don’t you think a general division 
of property would be for ¢hezr selfish 
Interests ?”” 

“TI don’t call it selfish to ask for just 
a decent living.” 

“TI fancy the chiefs of your party would 
demand a great deal more than a bare 
decent living. Mr. Bailey, the rights of 
property rest on just this fact in human 
nature: A man will work better for him- 
self than he will for somebody else. And 
you can’t get him to work unless he is 
guaranteed the fruits of his labor. Cap- 
ital is brain, and Labor is muscle, but 
the brain has as much to do with the 
creation of wealth as muscle: more, for 
it can invent machines and do without 
muscle, while muscle cannot do without 
brain. You can’t alter human nature, 
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Mr. Bailey. If you had a Commune, 
every man would be for himself there 
as he is here: the weak would have less 
protection than even now, for all the re- 
straints of morality, which are bound up 
inseparably with rights of property, would 
have been thrown aside. Marx and La- 
sallis and Bradlaugh, clever as they are, 
can’t prevent the survival of the fittest. 
You knock your head against a stone 
wall, Mr. Bailey, when you fight society. 
You have been knocking it all your life, 
and now you are angry because your 
head is hurt. If you had never tried to 
strip other men of their earnings because 
you fancied you ought to have more, as 
skilful a blacksmith as you would have 
saved money and been a capitalist him- 
self. Supposing you give it up? Our 
firm will give you a chance to make 
ploughshares and earn twenty dollars 
a week if you will only promise not to 
strike us in return the first chance you 
get.” 

The workingman had listened with a 
curling lip. “Do you mean that for an 
offer?’ he said in a smothered voice. 

“IT mean it for an offer, certainly.” 

“Oh, William!’ cried his wife, turn- 
ing appealing eyes up to his face. 

He grew suddenly white, and brought 
his clenched hand heavily down on the 
table. The dishes rattled with the jar, 
and the baby, scared at the noise, began 
to scream. ‘Then,’ said Bailey, ‘you 
may just understand that a man ain't 
always a sneak if he zs poor; and you 
can be glad you ain't a man that’s tempt- 
ing me to turn traitor,”’ 

‘Tam sure my friend didn’t mean to hurt 
your feelings,’ Mrs. Greymer explained 
quickly, giving the countess that expres- 
sive side-glance which much more plain- 
ly than words says, ‘‘ Now you Aave done 
it!’ Mrs. Bailey was walking up and 
down soothing the baby: the little boy 
looked on open-eyed. 

“YT am sorry if I have said anything 
which has seemed like an insult,”’ said 
the countess: “I certainly didn't intend 
one. Perhaps after you have thought 
it all over you will feel differently. You 
know where to find me. Good -even- 
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She held out her hand, which Bailey 
did not seem to see, smiled on the little 
boy and went out, leaving Mrs. Greymer 
behind. 

A little girl with pretty brown curls 
and deep-blue eyes was making sand- 
cavesontheshore. The countess spoke 
to her in passing, and left her staring at 
her two hands, which were full of silver 
coin. at the bridge the countess paused 
to wait for her friend. She saw her come 
out, attended by Mrs. Bailey: she saw 
Mrs. Bailey watch her, saw the little girl 
give her mother the money, and then 
she saw the woman, still carrying her 
baby in her arms, walk slowly down 
the river-bank to where a boat lay keel 
uppermost like a great black arrowhead 
on the sand. Here she sat down, and, 
clasping the child closer, hid her face in 
its white hair. 

‘And, upon my soul, I believe she is 
crying,’ said the spectator, who stopped 
at the commandant's house and obtain- 
ed the pass before she went home. 

On Monday, Mrs. Greymer proposed 
asking little Willie Bailey to spend a 
week with them. The countess assent- 
ed, merely saying, ‘You must take the 
little skeleton to drive every day, and 
send the livery-bills to me.” 

“ Then I shall drive over this afternoon 
if Freddy's sore throat is better,’’ said 
Mrs. Greymer. 

But she did not go: Freddy's sore 
throat was worse instead of better, and 
his sister had enough to do for some 
days fighting off diphtheria. So it hap- 
pened that it was a week before she was 
able to go to D She found the 
Baileys’ door swinging on its hinges, 
and a high-stepping hen of inquisitive 
disposition investigating the front room: 
the Baileys had gone. 

“ They went to Chicago four days ago,” 
an amiable neighbor explained: ‘they 
didn't say what fur. The little boy he 
cried ‘cause he wanted to go on the 
island fust. Guess /e ain't like to live 
long: he's a weak, pinin’ little chap.” 

Only once did Therese hear from Mrs. 
Bailey. The letter came a few days after 
her useless drive to D It was dated 
Chicago, and expressed simply but fer- 
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vently her gratitude for all Mrs. Grey- 
mer's kindness. Enclosed were three 
one-dollar bills, part payment, the writer 
said, ‘‘of my debt to Mrs. von Arno, and 
J hope she won't think I meant to run 
away from it because I can’t just now 
send more.”” There was no allusion to 
her present condition or her prospects 
for the future. Mrs. Greymer read the 
letter aloud, then held out the bills to 
the countess. 

She pushed them aside as if they stung 
her. ‘‘ What does the woman think Iam 
made of?’ she exclaimed. ‘Why, it’s 
hideous, Therese! Write and tell her I 
never meant her to pay me.”’ 

“T am afraid the letter won't reach 
her,’’ said Mrs. Greymer. 

Nor did it: in due course of time The- 
rese received her own letter back from 
the Dead-Letter Office. The words of 
interest and sympathy, the plans and 
encouragement, sounded very oddly to 
her then, for, as far as they were con- 
cerned, Martha Bailey's history was end- 
ed. It was in July the countess had met 
them again. She wasin Chicago. Otto 
was dead. He had given back to his 
wife by his will the property which had 
come to him through her: whether be- 
cause of a late sense of justice or a 
dislike to his heir, a distant cousin who 
wrote theological works and ate with his 
knife, the countess never ventured to de- 
cide. The condition of part of this prop- 
erty, which was in Chicago, had obliged 
her to go there. She arrived on the 
evening of the fifteenth of July—a day 
Chicago people remember because the 
great railroad strike of 1877 reached the 
city that day. 

The countess found the air full of 
wild rumors. Stories of shops closed 
by armed men, of vast gatherings of 
Communists on the North Side, of rob- 
bery, bloodshed and—to a Chicago ear 
most blood-curdling whisper of all—of 
a contemplated second burning of the 
city, flew like prairie-fire through the 
streets. 

The countess’s lawyer, whom she had 
visited very early on Thursday morning, 
insisted on accompanying her from his 
office to her friend's house on the North 
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Side. On Halstead street their carriage 
suddenly stopped. Putting her head out 
of the window, the countess perceived 
that the coachman had drawn up close 
to the curbstone to avoid the onset of a 
yelling mob of bovs and men armed with 
every description of weapon, from laths 
and brickbats to old muskets. The boys 
appearecl to regard the whole affair as 
merely a gigantic “spree,” and shouted 
“Bread or Blood!” with the heartiest en- 
thusiasm ; but the men marched closer, 
in silence and with set faces. The gleam- 
ing black eyes, sharp features and tan- 
gled black hair of half of them showed 
their Polish or Bohemian blood. The 
others were Norwegians and Germans, 
with a sprinkling of Irish and Americans. 
Their leader was a tall man whom the 
countess Knew. He had turned to give 
an order when she saw him. At that 
same instant a shabby woman ran swift- 
ly from a side street and tried to throw 
her arms about the man's neck. He 
pushed her aside, and the crowd swept 
them both out of sight. 

“T think I have seen a woman I 
know,” said the countess composedly ; 
“and do you know, Mr, Wilder, that 
our horses have gone? Our Commu- 
nist friends prefer riding to walking, it 
scems.” They were obliged to get out 
of the carriage. The countess looked 
up and down the street, but saw no 
trace of the woman. Apparently, she 
had followed the mob. 

By this time some small boys, in- 
spired by the occasion, had begun to 
show their sympathy with oppressed 
labor by pelting the two well-dressed 
strangers with potatoes and radishes, 
which they confiscated from a bloated 
capitalist of a grocer on the corner. The 
shower was so thick that Mr. Wilder was 
rclieved when they reached the Halstead 
street police-station, where they sought 
refuge. Here they passed a sufficiently 
exciting hour, They could hear plainly 
the sharp crack of revolvers and the yells 
and shouts of the angry mob blending 
in one indistinguishable roar. Once a 
barefooted boy ran by, screaming that 
the police were driven back and the 
Communists were coming. Then.a troop 
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of cavalry rode up the street on a sharp 
trot, their bridles jingling and horses’ 
hoofs clattering. The roar grew louder, 
ebbed, swelled again, then broke into a 
multitude of sounds—screams, shouts 
and the tumultuous rush of many feet. 

A polite sergeant opened the door of 
the little room where the countess was 
sitting to inform her the riot was over. 
They were just bringing in some prison- 
ers: he was very sorry, but one of them 
would have to come in there. He was 
a prominent rioter whom they had cap- 
tured trying to bring off the body of his 
wife, who had been killed by a chance 
shot. It would be only for a short time: 
the gentleman had gone for a carriage. 
He hoped the lady wouldn't mind. 

The lady, who had changed color 
slightly, said she should not mind. The 
sergeant held the door back, and some 
men brought in something over which 
had been flung an old blue-and-white 
shawl. They carried it on a shutter 
and the folds of a calico dress, torn and 
trampled, hung down over the side. 

Then came two policemen, pushing 
after the official manner a man covered 
with dust and blood. 

“Bailey !’ exclaimed the countess. 
Their eyes met. 

Bailey bent his head toward the table 
where the men had laid their burden. 
“Lift that,’ he said hoarsely. 

The countess lifted the shawl with a 
steady hand. There was an old white 
straw bonnet flattened down over the 
forehead; a wisp of blue ribbon string 
was blown across the face and over the 
red smear between the eyebrow and the 
hair; the eyes stared wide and glassy. 
But it was the same soft brown hair, 
The countess knew Martha Bailey. 

“There was women and children on 

the sidewalk, but they fired right into 
us,” said Bailey. He spoke in a monot- 
onous, dragging voice, as though ever 
word were an effort. ‘They killed her, 
I asked you to give me work in your 
shop, and you wouldn't do it. Here's 
the end of it. Now you can go home 
and say your prayers.” 

“T don't say prayers,” answered the 
countess, “and you know |] Offered you 
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work. But don’t let us reproach each 
other here. Where are your children?” 

‘‘ Ain't you satisfied with what you have 
done already ?”’ said Bailey. “* Leave me 
alone: you'd better.” 

“Gently now!” said one of the police- 
men. 

“Whatever you may think of me,” 
said the countess quietly, “you know 
Mrs. Greymer was always your wife's 
friend. We only wanted to help her.” 

Bailey shook off the grasp of the po- 
licemen as though it had been a feath- 
er: with one great stride he reached the 
countess and caught her roughly by the 
wrist. ‘ Look at 4er, will you ?”’ he cried: 
‘“‘you and the likes of you, with your 
smooth cant, have killed her! You crush 
us and starve us till we turn, and then 
you shoot us down like dogs. Leave my 
children alone.” 

“None of that, my man!” said the 
sergeant. 

The two policemen would have pulled 
Bailey away, but the countess stopped 
them. She had turned pale even to her 
lips, but she did not wince. 
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“Curse you!’’ groaned the Commu- 
nist, flinging his arms above his head; 
“curse a society which lets such things 
be! curse a religion—”’ 

The policemen dragged him back. 
“You'd better go, I think, ma’am,” said 
the sergeant: ‘‘the man’s half crazy with 
the sun and fighting and grief.” 

“You are right,’’ said the countess. 
She stopped at the station-door to put a 
bill in the policeman’s hands: “ You will 
find out about the children and let me 
know, please.” 

Mr. Wilder, who had been standing 
In the doorway, an amazed witness of 
the whole scene, led her out to the car- 
riage. “He's a bad fellow, that rioter,"’ 
he said as they drove along. 

The countess pulled her cuff over a 
black mark on her wrist. ‘No, he is 
not half a bad fellow,” she answered, 
“but for all that he has murdered his 


wife,” 


Nor has she ever changed her opinion 
on that point; neither, so faras is known, 
has William Bailey changed his. 

OcTAVE THANET. 
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UNSHINE and shadow o’er unsculptured walls 
Hang tremulous curtains, radiant and fair; 
The breath of summer perfumes all the air; 

Afar the wood-bird trills its tender calls. 
More eloquent than chanted rituals, 
Subtler than odors swinging censers bear, 
Purer than hymn of praise or passionate prayer, 
The silence, like a benediction, falls. 
The still, slow moments softly slip along 
The endless thread of thought: a holy throng 
Of memories, long prisoned, find release. 
The sacred sweetness of the hour has lent 
These quict faces, calm with deep content, 
And one world-weary soul alike, the light of peace. 
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LETTERS FROM MAURITIUS.—I, 


BY LADY BARKER. 


EASTER Sunpay, April 21, 1878. 


‘ OW’'S her head, Seccuni?’’—"‘ Nor’- 

nor’-east, quarter east, saar.’’ Such 
had been the question often asked, at my 
impatient prompting, of the placid Las- 
car quartermaster during the past fort- 
night. And the answer generally elicit- 
ed a sigh from the good-natured captain 
of the Actaza, a sigh which I reproduced 
with a good deal of added woe in its in- 
tonation and a slight dash of feminine 
impatience. For this easterly bearing 
was all wrong for us. “ Anything from 
the south would do,” but not a putf seem- 
ed inclined to come our way from the 
south. Seventeen days ago we scraped 
over the barat the mouth of D’ Urban har- 
bor, spread our sails, and fled away before 
a fair wind toward the north end of Mad- 
agascar, meaning to leave it on the star- 
board bow and so fetch “ L’He Maurice, 
ancienne Ile de France,” as it is still 
fondly styled. The fair wind had fresh- 
ened to a gale a day or two later, and 
bowled us along before it, and we had 
made a rapid and prosperous voyage so 
far. Sunny days and cold, clear, starry 
nights had come and gone amid the in- 
tense and wonderful loveliness of these 
strange seas. Nota sail had we passed, 
not a gull had been scen, scarcely a por- 
poise. But now this radiant Laster Sun- 
day morning finds us almost becalmed 
on the eastern side of Mauritius, with 
what air is stirring dead ahead, but only 
coming in a cat’s-paw now and then. 
Ixcept for one’s natural impatience to 
drop anchor it would have been no pen- 
ance to loiter on such a day, and so make 
it a memory which would stand out for 
ever in bold relief amid the monotony 
of life. “A study of color’? indeed—a 
study in wonderful harmonics of vivid 
blues and opalesque pinks, amethysts 
and greens, indigoes and lakes, all the 
gem-like tints breaking up into spark- 
ling fragments every moment, to re-set 
themselves the next instant in a new and 


exquisite combination, The tiny island 
at once impresses me with a respectful 
admiration. What nonsense is this the 
geography -books state, and I] have re- 
peated, about Mauritius being the same 
size as the Isle of Wight? Absurd! Here 
isa bold range of volcanic-looking moun- 
tains rising up grand and clear against 
the beautuful background of a summer 
sky, on whose slopes and in whose val- 
leys, green down to the water's edge, lie 
fertile stretches of cultivation. We are 
not near enough to sce whether the pale 
shimmer of the young vegetation is due 
to grass Or waving cane-tops. Bold ra- 
vines are Cut sharply down the mountain- 
ous sides and lighted up by the silvery 
glint of rushing water, and the breakers, 
for all the mirror-like calm of the sea out 
here, a couple of miles from shore, are 
beating the barrier rocks and dashing 
their snow aloft with a dull thud which 
strikes on the ear in mesmeric rhythm. 
Yes, it is quite the fairest scene one need 
wish to rest wave-worn and eager eyes 
upon, and it is still more beautiful if you 
look over the vessel’s side. The sea is 
of a Mediterranean blue, and is literally 
alive with fish beneath, and lovely sea- 
creatures floating upon, the sunlit water. 
It appears as if one could see down to 
unknown depths through that clear sap- 
phire medium, breaking up here and 
there into pale blue retlections which 
are even more enchanting than its in- 
tense tints. Fishes, apparently of gold 
and rose-color or of a radiant blue bar- 
red and banded with silver, dart, plunge 
and chase each other after the fragments 
of biscuit we throw overboard. Films of 
crystal and ruby oar themselves gently 
along the upper surface or float like fold- 
ed sea-flowers on the motionless water. 
A flock of tiny sea-mews, half the size of 
the fish, are screaming shrilly and dartine 
down on the shoal; but as for their catch- 
ing them, the idea is preposterous, for the 
fish are twice as big as the birds, 
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Still, we want to get on: we sadly want 

to beat another barque which started a 
couple of hours after us from Natal, and 
we are barely drifting a knot an hour. 
It is not in the least too hot. D'Urban 
was very sultry when we left, but 1 have 
been shivering ever since in my holland 
gown, thinking fondly and regretfully of 
serge skirts and a sealskin jacket down 
in the hold. It may be safely taken as 
an axiom in travelling that you seldom 
suffer from cold more than in what are 
supposed to be hot climates, and the 
wary voyageuse will never separate her- 
self hopelessly from her winter wraps, 
even when steering to tropical lands. 
In spite of all my experience, I am oft- 
en taken in on this point, and I should 
have perished from cold during this voy- 
age as we got farther south if it had not 
been for the friendly presence of a rough 
Scotch plaid. Even the days were cold 
on deck out of the sun, and the long 
nights—for darkness treads close on the 
heels of sunset in the winter months of 
these latitudes—would have indeed been 
nipping without warm wraps. 

But no one thinks of wraps this balmy 
Easter Sunday, It is delicious as to tem- 
perature, only we are in an ungrateful 
hurry, and the stars find us scarcely a 
dozen miles from where they left us. I 
sit up to see myself safe through the 
narrow passage between Flat Island and 
Round Island, and fall asleep at last to 
the monotonous chant of so many “ fath- 
oms and no bottom,” for we take sound- 
ings every five minutes or so in this reefy 
region. An apology for wind gets up at 
last, which takes us round the north end 
of the island, and we creep up to the outer 
anchorage of Port Louis, on its western 
shore, slowly but safely in that darkest 
hour before dawn. 

Bad news travels fast, they say, and 
some one actually took the trouble of 
getting out of his bed and rowing out 
to us as soon as our anchor was down 
to tell us, with apparently great satis- 
faction, that we had lost our race, and 
that we should have to go into quaran- 
tine with the earliest dawn. Having 
awakened all the sleepers with this 
soothing intelligence, and called up a 
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host of bitter feelings of rage and dis- 
appointment in the heart of every one 
on board, this friendly voice bade us 
good-night, and the owner rowed away 
into the gloom around, apparently at 
peace with himself and all the world. 

‘How can I set forth the indignation we 
all felt to be put in quarantine because 
of a little insignificant epidemic of fever 
at D'Urban, in coming to a place noted 
as a hotbed of every variety of fever? 
If it was measles, or even chicken-pox, 
we declared we could have understood 
it. But fever / This sentiment was found 
very comforting, and it was a great dis- 
appointment to find how little convincing 
it appeared to the authorities. Howev- 
er, the anticipation proved to have been 
much worse than the reality, for as we 
were all perfectly well, and had been so 
ever since leaving D'Urban, the quar- 
antine laws became delightfully elastic, 
and in a couple of days or so the yellow 
flag was hauled down, and a more gay 
and cheerful bit of bunting proclaimed 
to our friends on shore that we were no 
longer objects of fear and aversion, 

In two minutes F is on board, and 
in two minutes more I am in a boat 
alongside, being swiftly rowed to the flat 
shore of Port Louis through a crowd of 
shipping, for the fine harbor of the lit- 
tle island seems to attract to itself an 
enormous number of vessels. From Cal- 
cutta and China, Ceylon and Madras, 
Pondicherry, London, Marseilles, the 
Cape, Callao and Bordeaux, and from 
many a port besides, vessels of all va- 
rieties of rig and tonnage come hither, 

In the daytime, as I now see it for the 
first time, Port Louis is indeed a crowded 
and busy place, and its low-pitched ware- 
houses and unpretending-looking build- 
ings hold many and many thousand tons 
of miscellaneous merchandise coming in 
or going out. But at sunset an exodus 
of all the white and most of the creole 
inhabitants sets in, leaving the dusty 
streets and dingy buildings to watchmen 
and coolies and dogs. It is quite curious 
to notice, as I do directly, what a horror 
the English residents have of sleeping 
even one single night in Port Louis; and 
this dread certainly appears to be well 
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founded if even half the stories one hears 
be true. Some half dozen officials, whose 
duties oblige them to be always close to 
the harbor, contrive, however, to live in 
the town, but they nearly all give a mel- 
ancholy report of the constant attacks of 
fever they or their families suffer from.’ 
Certainly, at the first glance, Port Louis 
is not a prepossessing place to live, or try 
to live,in. I will say nothing of the shab- 
by shops, the dilapidated-looking dwell- 
ings, one passes ina rapid drive through 
the streets, because I know how deceit- 
ful outside appearances are as to the in- 
ternal resources or comforts of a tropical 
town. Those dingy shops may hold ex- 
cellent though miscellaneous goods in 
their dark recesses, and would be abso- 
lutely unbearable to either owner or cus- 
tomer if they were lighted with staring 
plate-glass windows. Nor would it be 
possible to array tempting articles in 
gallant order behind so hot and glaring 
a screen, for no shade or canvas would 
prevent everything from bleaching white 
ina few hours. As for the peeled walls 
of house and garden, no stucco or paint 
can stand many weeks of tropical sun 
and showers. Everything gets to look 
blistered or washed out directly after it 
has been renovated, and great allow- 
ances must be made for these short- 
comings so patent to the eye of a fresh 
visitor, What I most regretted in Port 
Louis was its low-lying, fever-haunted 
situation. It looks marked out as a hot- 
bed of disease, and the wonder to me 1s, 
not that it should now and for ten years 
past have the character of being a nest 
for breeding fevers, but that there ever 
should have been a time when illness 
was not rife in such a locality. Shelter- 
ed from anything like a free circulation 
of air by hills rising abruptly from the 
seashore, swampy by nature, crowded to 
excess by thousands of emigrants from all 
parts of the coast added to its own swarm- 
ing population, it seems little short of 
marvcllous that even by day Europeans 
can contrive to exist there long enough 
to carry on the enormous trade which 
comes and goes to and from its harbor. 
Yet they do so, and on the whole man- 
age very well by avoiding exposure to 
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the sun and taking care to sleep out of 
the town. This is rendered possible to 
all by an admirable system of railways, 
which are under government control, 
and will gradually form a perfect net- 
work over the island. The engineering 
difficulties of these lines must have been 
great, and it is an appalling sight to wit- 
ness atrainin motion. So hilly is the hit- 
tle island that if the engine is approach- 
ing the chances are it looks as if it were 
about to plunge wildly down on its head 
and turn a somersault into the station, or 
else it seems to be gradually climbing up 
a steep gradient after the fashion of a fly 
on the wall. But everything appears well 
managed, and the dulness of the daily 
press is never enlivened by accounts of 
a railway accident. 

For two or three miles out of Port Louis 
the country is still flat and marshy, and 
ugly to the last degree—not the ugliness 
of bareness and trim neatness, but over- 
crown, dank and mournful, for all its 
teeming hfe. By the roadside stand, 
here and there, what once were hand- 
some and hospitable mansions, but are 
now abodes of desolation and decay. 
The same sad story may be told of each 
—how their owners, well-born descend- 
ants of old French families, flourished 
there, amid their beautiful flowers, in 
health and happiness for many a long 
day until the fatal “fever year” of 1867, 
when half the families were carried off by 
swift death, and the survivors wellnigh 
ruined by hurricanes and disasters of all 
sorts. Door little Mauritius has certain- 
ly passed through some very hard times, 
but she has borne them bravely and 
pluckily, and is now reaping her reward 
in returning prosperity. Sharp as has 
been the lesson, it is something for her 
inhabitants to have learned to enforce 
better sanitary laws, and there is little 
fear now but that their eyes have been 
opened to the importance of health reg- 
ulations. 

One effect of the epidemic which des- 
olated Port Louis has been the creation 
of the prettiest imaginable suburbs or 
settlements within ecivht or ten miles 
of the town. These districts have the 
quaintest French names—Beau Bassin, 
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Curépipe, Pamplemousse, Flacq, Moka, 
and so forth, with the English name of 
“Racehill” standing out among them in 
cockney simplicity. My particular sub- 
urb is the nearest and most convenient 
from which F. can compass his daily 
official duties, but I am not entitled to 
boast of an elevation of more than eight 
hundred feet. Still, there is an extra- 
ordinary difference in the temperature 
before we have climbed to even half that 
height, and we turn out of a green lane 
bordered by thick hedges of something 
exactly like English hawthorn into a 
wind-swept clearing on the borders of a 
deep ravine where stands a bungalow- 
looking dwelling rejoicing in the name 
of ‘The Oaks.”” It might much more 
appropriately have been called “The 
Palms,” for I can’t see an oak any- 
where, whilst there are some lovely 
graceful trees with rustling giant leaves 
on the lawn; but I cannot look beyond 
the wide veranda, where Zulu Jack is 
waiting to welcome me with the old 
musical cry of ‘‘Jakasu-casa!’”’ and my 
little five-o’clock tea-table arranged, just 
as I used to have it in Natal, on the sha- 
dy side of the house. Yes, it is home at 
last, and very homelike and comfortable 
it all looks after the tossing, changing 
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voyaging of the past two months, for I 
have come a long way round. 


Beau Bassin, May arst. 


I feel as if I had lived here all my life, 
although it is really more unlike the or- 
dinary English colony than it is possible 
to imagine; and yet (as the walrus said 
to the carpenter) this ‘‘is scarcely odd,” 
because it is not an English colony at all. 
It is thoroughly and entirely French, and 
the very small part of the habits of the 
people which is not French is Indian. 
The result of more than a century of civ- 
ilization, and of the teachings of many 
colonists, not counting the Portuguese 
discoverers carly in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is a mixed but very comfortable 
code of manners and customs. One has 
not here to struggle against the igno- 
rance and incapacity of native servants. 
The clever, quick Indian has learned the 
polish and elegance of his French mas- 
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ters, and the first thing which struck me 
was the pretty manners of the native—or, 
as they are called, creole—inhabitants. 
Everybody has a “Bon soir!’”’ or a ‘‘Sa- 
laam!’’ for us as we pass them in our 
twilight walks, and the manners of the 
domestic servants are full of attention 
and courtesy. Mauritius first belonged 
to the Dutch (for the Portuguese did not 


-attempt to colonize it), who seem to have 


been bullied out of it by pirates and hur- 
ricanes, and who finally gave it up asa 
thankless task about the year 1700. A 
few years later the French, having a thri- 
ving colony next door at Bourbon, sent. 
over a man-of-war and ‘‘annexed,” un- 
opposed, the pretty little island. But there 
were all sorts of difficulties to overcome 
in those early days, and it was not even 
found possible—from mismanagement of 
course—to make the place pay its own 
working expenses, Then came the war 
with England at the beginning of this 
century; and that made things worse, for 
of course we tried to get hold of it, and 
there were many sharp sca-fights off its 
lovely shores, until, after a gallant de- 
fence, a landing was effected by the Itng- 
lish, who took possession of it soniewhere 
about 1811. Still, it does not seem to 
have been of much use to them, for the 
French inhabitants naturally made dif- 
ficulties and declined to take the oath 
of allegiance; so that it was not until 
the great settling-day—or rather year— 
of 1814, when Louis XVIII. “came to his 
own again”’ and definitively ceded Mauri- 
tius to the British, that we began to set to 
work, aided by the inhabitants with right 
good-will, to develop and make the most 
of its enormous natural resources. 

I really believe Mauritius stands alone 
in the whole world for variety of scenery, 
of climate and of productions within the 
smallest imaginable space. It might be 
a continent looked at through reversed 
opera-glasses for the ambitious scale of 
its mountains, its ravines and its water- 
falls. When once you leave the plains 
behind—it is all on such a toy scale that 
you do this in half an hour—you breathe 
mountain-air and look down deep gorges 
and cross wide, rushing rivers. Of course 
the sea is part of every vicw. If itis 
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lost sight of for five minutes, there is 
nothing to do but go on a few yards and 
turn a corner to see it again, stretching 
wide and blue and beautiful out to the 
horizon. As for the length and breadth 
of the island representing its area, the 
idea is wildly wrong. The acreage is 
enormous in proportion to this same 
illusory length and breadth, which very 
soon fades out of the newcomer’s mind. 
One confusing effect of the hilly nature 
of the ground is that one dwarfs the rela- 
tive length of distances, and gets to talk of 
five miles as along way off. At first I used 
to say—rather impertinently, I confess— 
“Surely nothing can be very far away 
here!”’ but I have learned better already 
in this short month, and recognize that 
even three miles constitute something of 
a drive. And the chances are—nay, the 
certainty is—that three miles in any direc- 
tion will show you a greater variety of 
beautiful scenery than the same distance 
over any other part of the habitable 
globe. The only expression I can find 
to describe Mauritius to myself is one 
I used to hear my grandmother use in 
speaking of a pretty girl who chanced 
to be rather petite. ‘She is a pocket 
Venus,” the old lady would say; and so 
I find myself calling L’lle Maurice a 
pocket Venus among islets. | 

This is the beginning of the cool sea- 
son, which lasts till November; and real- 
ly the climate just now is very delightful. 
A little too windy, perhaps, for my indi- 
vidual taste, but that is owing to the rather 
exposed situation of my house. The trade 
winds sweep in from the south-east, and 
very nearly blow me and my possessions 
out of the drawing-room. Still, it would 
be the height of ingratitude to quarrel 
with such a healthy, refreshing gale, and 
I try to avoid the remorse which I am 
assured will overtake me in the hot sea- 
son if I grumble now. Of course it is 
hot in the sun, but ladies need seldom 
or never expose themselves to it. The 
gentlemen are armed, when they go out, 
with white umbrellas, and keep as much 
as possible out of the fierce heat. At 
night it is quite cold, and one or even 
two blankets are indispensable; yet this 
is by no means one of the coolest situa- 
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tions in the island, though it bears an 
excellent character for healthiness. Of 
course I can only tell you this time of 
what hes immediately around me, for 
I have hardly strayed five miles from 
my own door since I arrived. There is 
always so much to do in settling one’s 
self in a new home. This time, I am 
bound to say, the difficulties have been 
reduced to a minimum, not only from 
the prompt kindness and helpfulness of 
my charming neighbors, but because I 
found excellent servants ready to my 
hand, instead of needing to .go through 
the laborious process of training them. 
The cooks are very good—better indeed 
than the food material, which is not al- 
ways of the best quality. The beef is 
imported from Madagascar, and is thin 
and queerly butchered, but presents it- 
self at table in a sufficiently attractive 
form: so do the long-legged fowls of 
the island. But the object of distrust is 
always the mutton, which is more often 
goat, and consequently tough and rank: 
when it is only kid one can manage it, 
but the older animal is beyond me. 
Vegetables and fruit are abundant and 
delicious, and I have tasted very nice 
fish, though they do not seem plentiful. 
Nor is the actual cost of living great for 
what is technically called “bazaar ’’— 
z.¢., home-grown—articles of daily food. 
Indeed, such things are cheap, and a few 
rupecs go a long way in “bazaar.”” The 
moment you come to articles de litxe 
from England or France, then, indeed, 
you must reckon in dollars, or even pias- 
tres, for it sounds too overwhelming in 
rupees. Wine is the exception which 
proves the rule in this case, and every 
one drinks an excellent, wholesome light 
claret which is absurdly and delightfully 
cheap, and which comes straight from 
Bordeaux. Ribbons, clothes, boots and 
gloves, all things of that sort, are also 
expensive, but not unreasonably so when 
the enormous cost of carriage is taken 
into account. Everything comes by the 
only direct line of communication with 
England, in the “Messageries Mari- 
times,’ which is a swift but costly mode 
of transmission. Still, all actual neces- 
saries are cheap and plentiful in spite of 
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the teeming population one sees every- 
where. 

In our daily evening walk we cut off a 
corner through the bazaar, and it is most 
amusing to see and hear the represen- 
tatives of all the countries of the East 
laughing, jangling and chatting in their 
own tongues, and apparently all at once. 
Besides Indians from each presidency, 
there are crowds of Chinese, Cingalese, 
Malabars, Malagask, superadded to the 
creole population. They seem orderly 
enough, though perhaps the police re- 
ports could tell a different tale. If only 
the daylight would last longer in these 
latitudes, where exercise is only possible 
after sundown! However early we set 
forth, the end of the walk is sure to be 
accomplished stumblingly in profound 
darkness. Happily, there are no snakes 
Or poisonous reptiles of any sort, nor 
have I yet seen anything more person- 
ally objectionable than a mosquito. I 
rather owe a grudge, though, to a little 
insect called the mason-fly, which has a 
perfect passion for running up mud huts 
_ (compared to its larger edifices on-the 
walls and ceiling) on my blotting-books 
and between the leaves of my pet vol- 
umes. The white ants are the worst in- 
sect foe we have, and the stories I hear 
of their performances would do credit 
to the Arabian Nights. I have already 
learned to consider as pets the little soft 
brown lizards which emerge from be- 
hind the picture-frames at night as soon 
as ever the lamps are lit. They come 
out to catch the flies on the ceiling, and 
stalk their prey in the cleverest and 
stealthiest fashion. Occasionally, how- 
ever, they quarrel with each other, and 
have terrific combats over head, with the 
invariable result of a wriggling inch of 
tail dropping down on one’s book or pa- 
per. This cool weather is of course the 
time when one is freest from insect visit- 
ors, and I have not yet seen any butter- 
flies. A stray grasshopper, with green 
wings folded exactly like a large leaf, or 
an inquisitive mantis, blunders on to my 
writing-table occasionally, but not often 
enough to be anything but welcome. As 
my sitting-room may be said, speaking 
architecturally, to consist merely of a 
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floor and ceiling, there is no reason why 
all the insects in the island should not 
come in at any one of its seven open 
doors (I have no windows) if they 
choose. 

The houses are very pretty, however, 
in spite of their being all doorway. The 
polished floors—unhappily, mine are 
painted ved, which is a great sorrow to 
me—the large rooms, with nice furniture 
and a wealth of flowers, give a look of 
great comfort and elegance to the in- 
terior. The wide, low verandas are 
shaded on the sunny side by screens or 
blinds of ratan painted green, and from 
the ceiling dangle baskets, large baskets, 
filled with every imaginable variety of 
fern. I never saw anything like the 
beauty of the foliage. The aves of the 
plants would give color and_ varicty 
enough without the flowers, and they too 
are in profusion. Every house stands 
in its own grounds, and I think I may 
say that every house has a beautiful 
shrubbery and garden attached to it. Of 
course, with all this warm rain constant- 
ly falling, the pruning-knife is as much 
needed as the spade, but the natives 
make excellent and clever gardeners, 
and every place is well and neatly kept. 
Mine is the only overgrown and yet 
empty garden I have seen, but, all the 
same, I have more flowers in my draw- 
ing-room than any one else, for all my 
neighbors take compassion on me and 
send me baskets full of the loveliest 
roses every morning. Then it is only 
necessary to send old Bonhomme, the 
gardener, a litthe way down the stecp 
side of the ravine to pick as much maid- 
en-hair or other delicate ferns as would 
stock the market at Covent Garden for 
a week, 

If it were not for everybody being in 
such a terror about their health, this 
lonely little island would be a very 
charming place. But ever since fhe 
fever a fecling of sanitary distrust seems 
to have sprung up among the inhabitants, 
which strikes a newcomer very vividly. 
The European inhabitants (oof very well, 
and the ladies and children are far more 
blooming—though I acknowledge it isa 
delicate bloom—than any one I saw in 
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Natal. Still, you can detect that the 
question of health is uppermost in the 
public mind. If a house is spoken of, 
its only recommendation need be that 
itis healthy. There is very little society 
at night, because night air is considered 
dangerous: even the chief attraction of 
lawn-tennis, the universal game here, is 
that ‘it is so healthy.’’ And to see the 
way the gentlemen wrap up after it in 
coats which seem to have been made 
for arctic wear! Of course they are 
quite right to be careful, and it is acom- 
fort to know that with proper care and 
the precautions taught by experience 
there is no reason why, under the bless- 
ing of God, a European should not en- 
joy as good health in Mauritius as in 
other places with a better reputation. 
There are nearly always cases of fever 
in Port Louis, and three or four deaths 
a day from it; but then the native white 
and creole population is very large, and 
the proportion is not so alarming. 

One of the things which I think are not 
generally understood is, how complete- 
ly the whole place is French. It is not 
in the least like any colony which I have 


ever seen. It is acomfortable settlement, 


where families have intermarried and ta- 
ken root in the soil, regarding it with quite 
as fond and fervent an affection as we 
bear to our own country. Instead of the 
apologies for, and abuse of, a colony (woe 
to you if you find fault, however!) with 
which your old colonist greets a new ar- 
rival, I find here a strong patriotic senti- 
ment of pride and love, which is certain- 
ly well merited. When you take into 
consideration the tiny dimensions of the 
island, its distance from all the centres 
of civilization, its isolation, the great ca- 
lamities which have befallen it from hur- 
ricane, drought and pestilence, and the 
way it has overlived them all, there is 
evcry justification for the pride and glo- 
ry of its inhabitants in their fair and fer- 
tile islet. Never were such good roads: 
I don't know how they are managed or 
who keeps them in order, except that I 
believe everything in the whole place is 
done by government. Certainly, govern- 
ment ought to be patted on the back if 
those neat, wide, well-kept roads are its 
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handiwork, But, as I was saying, it is a 
surprise to most English comers to find 
how thoroughly French the whole place 
is, and you perceive the change first and 
chiefly in the graceful and courteous man- 
ners of the people of all grades and classes. 
Instead of the delightful British stare and 
avoidance of strangers, everv one, from 
the highest official to the poorest peas- 
ant, has a word or bow of greeting for 
the passer-by; and especially is this ge- 
nial civility to be admired and noticed 
at the railway-stations and in the car- 
riages. You never hear English spoken 
except among a few officials, anda know- 
ledge of French is the first necessity of 
life here. Unhappily, there is a patois in 
use among the creoles and other natives 
which is very confusing. It is made up of 
a strange jumble of Eastern languages, 
grafted on a debased kind of French, 
and gabbled with the rapidity of light- 
ning and a great deal of gesticulation. 
At a ball you hear far more French than 
English spoken, and at a concert I at- 
tended lately not a single song was in 
English. Even in the Protestant churches 
there is a special service held in French 
every Sunday, as well as another in Ta- 
mil, besides the English services; so a 
clergyman in Mauritius needs to be a 
good linguist. The polished floors, well 
jrotté every morning, and the rather set- 
out style of the rooms, all make a house 
look French. The business of the law- 
courts and the newspapers are also in 
French, with only here and there a col- 
umn of English. The notifications of 
distances, the weights and measures, the 
“avis aux voyageurs,”’ the finger-posts, 
wayside bills, signs on shop-fronts, are 
all in French. When by any chance the 
owner of a shop breaks out into an Eng- 
lish notification of his wares—and it is 
generally a Chinaman or Parsee who is 
fired by this noble ambition—the result 
is as difficult to decipher as if it were a 
cuneiform inscription. 

The greatest difference, as it is the one 
which most affects my individual comfort, 
which I have yet found out between Mau- 
ritius and an ordinary English colony is 
the poverty of the book-shops. Your true 
creole is not a reading character, though, 
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on the other hand, he has a great and ! I see occasionally could ever be used ex- 


natural taste for music. I miss the one 
or even two excellent book-shops where 
one could get, at quite reasonable prices 
too, most of the new and readable books 
which I have always found in the chief 
town of every English colony. At Cape 
Town, Christchurch, New Zealand, Ma- 
ritzburg, D’Urban, there are far better 
booksellers than in most English coun- 
try towns. Here it appears to me as if 
the love of literature were confined to the 
few English officials, who devour each 
other's half dozen volumes with an ap- 
petite which speaks terribly of a state 
of chronic mental famine. I keep hop- 
ing that I shall always be as busy as I 
am now, and so have very little time for 
reading, for if it is ever otherwise I too 
shall experience the universal starvation. 


Beau Bassin, June 2oth. 


It has never been my lot hitherto, even 
in all my various wanderings, to stand of 
a clear starlight night and see the dear old 
Plough shining in the northern sky whilst 
the Southern Cross rode high in the east- 
ern heaven. But I can see them both 
now; and the last thing I always do be- 
fore going to bed is to go out and look 
first straight before me, where the Plough 
hangs luminous and low over the sea, 
and then stroll toward the right-hand or 
eastern side of the veranda and gaze up 
at the beautiful Cross through the rus- 
tling, tall tree-tops. It is much too cold 
now to sit out in the wide veranda and 
either watch the stars or try to catch a 
glimpse of the monkeys peeping up over 
the edge of the ravine in the moonlight, 
thereby awakening poor rheumatic old 
Boxer’s futile rage by their gambols. My 
favorite theory is that one is never so cold 
as in a tropical country, and I have had 
great encouragement in that idea lately, 
We are always regretting that no fire- 
place has been included in the internal 
arrangements of this house, and when we 
go out to dinner part of the pleasure of 
the evening consists in getting well roast- 
ed in front of a coal-fire in the drawing- 
room. I am assured that a few months 
hence I shaM utterly deny this said the- 
ory, and refuse to believe the fireplaces 


cept as receptacles for pots of ferns and 
large-leaved plants, At present, however, 
it is, as I say, delightfully, bracingly cold 
in the morning and evening, and almost 
too cold for comfort at night unless in- 
deed you are well provided with blank- 
ets. We take long walks of three or four 
miles of an evening, starting when the 
sun sinks low enough for the luxuriant 
hedges by the roadside to afford us oc- 
casional shelter, and returning either in 
the starlight dusk or in the crisper air of 
amoonlight evening. In every direction 
the walk is sure to be a pretty one, wheth- 
er we have the hill of the Corps-de-Garde 
before us, with its distinctly-marked pro- 
file of a French soldier of the days of the 
Empire lying with crossed hands, thehead 
and feet cutting the sky-line sharp and 
clear, or the bolder outlines of blue Mount 
Ory or cloud-capped Pieter Both. Our 
path always lies through a splendid tan- 
gle of vegetation, where the pruning-knife 
seems the only gardening tool needed, 
and where the deepening twilight brings 
out many a heavy perfume from some 
hidden flower. Above us bends a vault 
of lapis-lazuli, with globes of light hang- 
ing in it, and around us is a heavenly, 
soft and balmy air. Whenever I say to 
a resident how delicious I find it all, he 
or she is sure to answer dolefully, “* Wait 
till the hot weather!’’ But my idea is, 
that if there zs this terrible time in front 
of us, it is surely all the more reason why 
we should enjoy immensely the agree- 
able present. That there is some very 
different weather to be battled with is. 
apparent by the extraordinary shutters 
one sees to all the houses. Imagine doors 
built as if to stand a siege, strengthened 
by heavy cross-pieces of wood close to- 
gether, and, instead of bolt or lock, kept 
in their places by solid iron bars as thick 
as my wrist. Every door and window in 
the length and breadth of the island is 
furnished with these cos fre-vents, or hur- 
ricane-shutters, and they tell their own 
tale. So do the huge stones, or rather 
rocks, with which the roofs of the hum- 
bler houses and verandas are weighted. 
My expression of face must have been 
something amusing when I remarked tri- 
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umphantly the other day to one of my ac- 
quaintances, who had just observed that 
my house stood in a very exposed situa- 
tion, ‘‘ But it has been built a great many 
years, and must have stood the great hur- 
ricanes of 1848 and 1868." “Ah!” re- 
plied Cassandra cheerfully; ‘there was 
not much left of it, I fancy, after the 48 
hurricane, and I Avow that the veranda 
was blown right over the house in the 
gale of ’68."" Was not that a cheerful 
tale to hear of one’s house? Just now 
the weather is wet and windy as well 
as cold, and the constant and capricious 
heavy showers reduce the lawn-tennis 
players to despair. 

If any one asked me what was the 
serious occupation of my life here, I 
should answer without hesitation, “Air- 
ing my clothes.”” And it would be ab- 
solutely true. No one who has not seen 
it can imagine the damp and mildew 
which cover everything if it be shut up 
for even a few days. Ammonia in the 
box or drawer keeps the gloves from 
being spotted like the pard, but noth- 
ing seems to avail with the other articles 
of clothing. Linen feels quite wet if it is 
left unused in the @/imirah, or chest of 
drawers, for a week. Silk dresses break 
out into a measle-like rash of yellow spots. 
Cotton or muslin gowns become livid and 
take unto themselves a horrible charnel- 
house odor. Shoes and books are speed- 
ily covered a quarter of an inch deep bya 
mould which youcan easily imagine would 
begin to grow ferns and long grasses In an- 
other week or so. 

Hats, caps, cloth clothes, all share the 
same damp fate, whilst, as for the poor 
books, their condition is enough to make 
one weep, and that in spite of my con- 
stant attention and repeated dabbings 
with spirits of wine. And this ts not the 
dampest part of the island by any means, 
Do not suppose, however, that damp is 
the only enemy to one’s toilette here. I 
found a snail the other day in my ward- 
robe which had been journeying slowly 
but effectively across some favorite silk- 
en skirts, Cockroaches prefer tulle and 
net, and eat their way recklessly and 
rapidly through choicest lace, besides 
nibbling every cloth-bound book in the 
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island. Onthe other hand, the rats con- 
fine their attentions chiefly to the boots 
and shoes of the resident, and are at all 
events good friends to the makers and 
sellers of those necessary articles. So, 
you see, garments are likely to be a 
source of more trouble than pleasure to 
their possessor if he or she is at all in- 
clined to be always “ve d quatre éhingles. 

Except these objectionable creatures, 
there is not much animal life astir around 
me in the belle isle. It is too cold still for 
the butterflies, and I do not observe much 
variety among the birds. There are flocks 
of minas always twittering about my lawn 
—glossy birds very like starlings in their 
shape and impudent ways, only with more 
white in the plumage and with brilliant 
orange-colored circles round their eyes. 
There are plenty of paroquets, I am told, 
and cardinal birds, but I have not yet 
scen them. A sort of hybrid canary whis- 
tles and chirps in the early mornings, and 
I hear the shrill wild note of a merle ev- 
erynowandthen. Of winged game there 
are but few varieties—partridges, quails, 
guinea-fowl and pigeons making up the 
list—but, on the other hand, poultry seems 
to swarm everywhere. I never saw such 
long-necked and long-legged cocks and 
hens in my life as Isee here; but these 
feathered giraffes appear to thrive re- 
markably well, and scratch and cackle 
around every Malabar hut. I have not 
seen a sheep or a goat since I arrived, 
nora cow or bullock grazing. The milch 
cows are all stall-fed. The bullocks go 
straight from shipboard to the butcher, 
and the horses are never turned out. 
This is partly because there is no pas- 
turage, the land being used entirely for 
sugar-cane or else left in small patches 
of jungle. As might be expected from 
such a volcanic-looking island, the sur- 
face of the ground is extremely stony, but 
the sugar-cane loves the hight soil, and 
I am told that it thrives best where the 
stones are just turned aside and a furrow 
left for the cane-plant. After a year or 
so the furrow is changed by the rocks 
being rolled back again into their orig- 
inal places, and the space they occupied 
is then available for young plants. The 
wild hares are terrible enemies to the first 
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shoots of the cane, and we pass pictu- 
resque gavdiens armed with amazing 
fusils and clad in every variety of pic- 
turesque rag, keeping a sort of bound- 
ary-guard at the edges of the sprouting 
cane-fields. There are a great many dogs 
to be seen about, and they are also re- 
garded as gardiens; for the swarming 
miscellaneous Eastern population does 
not bear the best reputation in the world 
for honesty, and the police seem to have 
their hands full. All that I know about 
the use of the dogs as auxiliaries is that 
they yelp and bark hideously all night 
at each other, for every one seems to re- 
sent as a personal insult any nocturnal 
visit from a neighbor's dog. 

The horses are better than I expected. 
When one hears that every four-footed 
beast has to be imported, one naturally 
expects dear and indifferent horses, but 
I am agrecably surprised in this respect. 
We have horses from the Cape, from Na- 
tal, and even from Australia, and they 
do not appear to cost more here than 
they would in their respective countries. 
I may add that there is also no difficulty 
whatever in providing yourself with an 
excellent carriage of any kind you pre- 
fer, and it is far better to choose one here 
than to import one. I mention this be- 
cause a Carriage or conveyance of some 
sort is the necessary of necessaries here 
—as indispensable as a pair of boots 
would be in England. I scarcely ever 
see any one on horseback: people never 
seem to ride, to my great regret. I am 
assured that it will be much too hot to do 
so in the summer evenings, and that the 
hardness of the roads prevents riding 
from being an agreeable mode of exer- 
cise. Every village can furnish sundry 
carrioles for hire, queer-looking little con- 
veyances, like a minute section of a tilt- 
cart mounted on two crazy wheels and 
drawn by a rat of a pony. Ponies are 
a great institution here, and are really 
more suitable for ordinary work than 
horses. They are Imported in large 
numbers from Pegu and other parts of 
Birmah, and also from Java, Timur and 
different places in the Malay Archipel- 
ago. They stand ahout twelve or four- 
teen hands high, and are the strongest, 
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healthiest, pluckiest little beauties imag- 
inable, full of fire and go. Occasionally 
I meet a carriage drawn by a handsome 
pair of mules, and they are much used 
in the numerous carts and for farm-work, 
especially on the sugar estates. They 
are chiefly brought from South America 
and from the Persian Gulf, and have 
many admirers, but I cannot say I like 
them as a substitute either for horses or 
for the gay little ponies. This is such an 
exceedingly sociable place that I have 
frequent opportunities of looking at the 
nice horses of my visitors, and most of 
the equipages would do credit to any 
establishment. The favorite style of car- 
riage in use here is very like a victoria, 
only there is a curious custom of always 
keeping the hood up. It looks so strange 
to my eyes to see the hood, which pro- 
jects unusually far as a screen against 
either sun or rain, kept habitually up, 
even during the brief and balmy twi- 
light, when one fancies it would be so 
much more agreeable to drive swiftly 
through the soft air without any scrcen- 
ing souffiet. Of course it would be quite 
necessary to keep it up in the daytime, 
or even late at night against the heavy 
dew, but this does not begin to fall until 
it is too dark to remain out driving. 

I must say I like Mauritius extremely. 
It is so comfortable to live in a place with 
good servants and commodious houses, 
and the society is particularly refined 
and agreeable, owing chiefly to the mix- 
ture of a strong French element in its 
otherwise humdrum ingredients. I have 
never seen such a wealth of lovely hair 
or such beautiful eyes and tecth as I 
observe in the girls in every ball-room 
here; and when you add exceedingly 
charming—alas! that I must say foreign 
—manners and a great deal of musical 
talent, you can easily imagine that the 
style of the society Is a good deal above 
that to be found in most colonies. 

What weigh upon me most sadly in 
the Mauritius are the solitude and the 
intense loneliness of the little island. 
We are very gay and pleasant among 
ourselves, but I often feel as if I were in 
a dream as far as the rest of the world 


is concerned, or as if we were all living 
; : 
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in another planet. Only once in a month 
does the least whisper reach us from the 
great outer world beyond our girdling 
reef of breaking foam: only once in 
four long weeks can any tidings come 
to us from those we love and are parted 
from—any news of the progress of events, 
any thrilling incidents of daily history ; 
and it is strange how diluted the sense 
of interest becomes by passing through 
so long an interval of days and weeks. 
The force of everything is weakened, its 
strength broken. Can you fancy the 
position of a ship at sea, not voyaging 
toward any port or harbor, but moored 
in the midst of a vast, desolate ocean? 
Once in a weary while of thirty days an- 
other ship passes and throws some mail- 
bags on board, and whilst we stretch out 
clamorous hands and cry for fuller tid- 
ings, for more news, the vessel has passed 
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out of our reach, and we are absolutely 
alone once more. It is the strangest 
sensation, and I do not think one can 
ever get reconciled to it. True, there is 
a great deal of talk just now about a 
connecting cable which is some day to 
join us by electric wires to the centres 
of civilization; but no telegraphic mes- 
sage can ever make up for letters, and it 
will always be too costly for private use 
except on great emergencies. Strange 
to say, the mercantile community, which 
is a very influential one here, objects 
strongly to proposals of either telegra- 
phic or increased postal communication. 
They have no doubt good reasons for 
their opinion, but I think if their pretty 
little children were on the other side of 
the world, instead of close at hand, they 
would agree with me that it is very hard 
to wait for four weeks between the mails. 


AN ADVENTURE IN CYPRUS. 


“C0 this is Cyprus ?”’ cries my English 
companion, Mr. James P 
ing his glass with a critical air upon the 
glorious panorama that lies outspread 
before us in all the splendor of the June 
sunrise. ‘Well, upon my word, it’s not 
so bad, after all!” | 
Such a landscape, however, merits far 
higher praise than this thoroughly Eng- 
lish commendation. To the right surge 
up against the bright morning sky, wave 
beyond wave, an endless succession of 
green sunny slopes which might pass for 
the ‘‘ Delectable Mountains”’ of Bunyan. 
To the left cluster the vineyards which 
have supplied for nineteen centuries the 
far-famed ‘‘wine of Cyprus.” In front 
extends a wide sweep of smooth white 
sand, ending on one side in a bold rocky 
ridge, and on the other in the tall white 
houses and straggling streets and paint- 
ed church-towers and gilded cupolas of 
the quaint old town of Larnaka, which, 
outlined against a shadowy background 
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of purple hills, appears to us as just it 
did to Coeur de Lion and his warriors 
when they landed here seven hundred 
years ago on their way to the fatal cru- 
sade from which so few of them were to 
return.* And all around, a fit frame for 
such a picture, extend the blue sparkling 
sea and the warm, dreamy, voluptuous 
summer sky. 

“Wasn't it here that Fortunatus used 
to live?” says P . “I wish I could 
find his purse lying about somewhere : 
it would come in very handy just now.” 

‘You forget that its virtue ended with 
his life,” answer I; “‘and, moreover, the 
illustrious man didn’t live here, but at Fa- 
magosta, farther along the coast, where, 
I dare say, the first Greek you meet will 





* Lord Beaconsfield is not the first to appreciate 
the strategic value of Cyprus. It was fully valued 
by the Venetians, as well as by the Knights of St. 
John, who would fain have made z¢ their island-fort- 
ress instead of Rhodes; while Napoleon singled it 
out as one of the principal points in his projected 
anti-Turkish campaign in 1798. 
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show you ‘ze house of Signor Fortunato,’ 
nd the original purse to boot, all for the 
Niall charge of one piastre.”’ 

Our landing is beset by the usual mob 
of yelling vagabonds, eager to lighten 
our pockets by means of worthless na- 
tive “curiosities,” “antiques ’’ manufac- 
tured a month before, or vociferous of- 
fers to show us “all ze fine sight of ze 
town, ver’ sheap.”’ Just as we have suc- 
ceeded in fighting our way through the 
hurly-burly a venerable old Smyrniote 
with a long white beard, in whom we 
recognize onc of our fellow-passengers on 
the steamer, accosts us with a low bow: 
“Want see ze old shursh, genteelmen ? 
All ze Signori Inglesi go see zat. You 
wish, I take you zere one minute.” 

“All right!" shouts P with cha- 
racteristic impetuosity: ‘I’m bound to 
see all I can in the time. Drive on, old 
boy: I’m your man.” 

Away we go, accordingly, along the 
deep, narrow, tunnel-like streets, flanked 
on either side by tall blank houses such 
as meet one at every turn in Cairo or 
Djeddah or Jerusalem, between whose 
projecting fronts the sunny sky appears 
like a narrow strip of bright blue ribbon 
far away overhead, while all below is 
veiled in a rich summer twilight of pur- 
ple shadow, like that which fills the in- 
terior of some vast cathedral. But ever 
and anon a sudden break in the ranked 
masses of building gives us a momentary 
glimpse of the broad shining sea and daz- 
ziing sunlight, which falls upon many a 
group that a painter would love to copy 
—tall, gaunt Armenians, whose high 
black caps and long dark robes make 
their pale, hollow faces look doubly 
spectral; low-browed, sallow, bearded 
Russians; brawny English sailors, look- 
ing down with a grand, indulgent con- 
tempt upon those unhappy beings whom 
an inscrutable Providence has doomed 
to be “foreigners ;"’ stolid Turks, tramp- 
ing onward in silent defiance of the fierce 
looks cast at them from every side; sin- 
ewy Dalmatians, with close-cropped black 
hair; dapper Frenchmen, with well-trim- 
med moustaches, casting annihilating 
glances at the few ladies who happen 


to be abroad; and barcfooted Greeks, 
VoL. XXII.—32 
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with little baskets of fruit or fish perch- 
ed on their heads—ragged, wild-eyed 
and brigand-like as the lazzaroniwho rose 
from the pavement of Naples at the call 
of Masaniello. 

“Awful rascals some of these fellows 
look, eh?” remarks P in a stage 
whisper. 

“Yes, their faces are certainly no let- 
ter of recommendation. There is some 
truth, undoubtedly, in the Zas¢ clause of 
the old proverb: ‘Greek wines steal all 
heads, Greek women steal all hearts, and 
Greek men steal everything.’ ”’ 

But at this moment our attention is 
drawn to a crowd a little way ahead, 
the centre of attraction being apparent- 
ly a good-looking young Greek from the 
Morea, whose jaunty little crimson cap 
with its hanging tassel sets off very taste- 
fully his dark, handsome face and the 
glossy black curls which surround it. He 
is leaning against the pillar of a gateway 
in an attitude of unstudied grace that 
would charm an Italian painter, and 
singing, to the accompaniment of his 
litle three-stringed guitar, a lively Greek 
song, of which we only come up in time 
to catch the last verse: 





Look in mine eyes, lady fair: 
There your own image you'll see. 
Open my heart and look there: 
There too your image will be. 
The coppers that chink into the singer’s 
extended hat show how fully his efforts 
are appreciated; but at this moment 
P. , with the free-and-casy command 
ofa true John Bull, elbows his way through 
the throng, and calls out: “ Holloa, John- 
ny ! we only got the fag-end of that song. 
Tip us another, and here's five piastres 
for you’ (about twenty-five cents). 
The musician seems to understand 
him, and with a slight preliminary flour- 
ish on his instrument pours forth, in a 
voice as clear and rippling as the carol 
of a bird, a song which may be thus 
translated : 





Men fret, men toil, men pinch and pare, 
Make life itself a scramble, 

While I, without a grief or care, 
Where’er it lists me ramble. 

’Neath cloudless sun or clouded moon, 
By market-cross or ferry, 

I chant my lay, I play my tune, 
And all who hear are merry. 
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When summer’s sun unclouded shines, 
And mountain-shadows linger, 

I watch them dance among the vines 
As quicker moves my finger ; 

And so they sport till day is o’er, 
And black-robed Night advances, 

And where the maidens tripped before, 
The lovely moonbeam dances. 


When ‘neath the rush of winter’s rain 
The dripping forests welter, 

The shepherd opes his door amain, 
And gives me food and shelter. 

I touch my chords, I trill my lay, 
The firelight glances o’er us, 

And wind and rain, in stormy play, 
Join in with lusty chorus. 


’Mid rustling leaves, ’neath open sky, 
I live like lark or swallow: 
There’s not a bird more free to fly 
Than I am free to follow. 
And when grim Death his bow shall bend, 
My mortal course suspending, 
Oh may my life, howe’er it end, 
Have music in its ending! 


Such music, supplemented by such a 
voice, strongly tempts us to remain and 
hear more; but our impatient guide 
urges us onward, and in another min- 
ute we stand before the dark, low-brow- 
ed archway of the old church which we 
have come to see. 

The quaint architecture of the outside 
is strange and old-world enough, but 
when we enter, the dim. interior, haunted 
by weird shadows and ghostly echoes, 
has quite an unearthly effect after the 
bustling life of the city. As is usual in 
Greek and Russian churches, there are 
no seats of any kind, the whole interior 
being one wide bare space, dimly lighted 
by the two tall candles on the altar and 
a few little oil-lamps attached to the pic- 
tures of saints adorning the walls. The 
decorations have that air of tawdry finery 
which is the most displeasing feature of 
the Eastern churches; but the four fres- 
coes at the farther end (representing the 
Adoration of the Magi, our Lord’s Bap- 
tism, the Crucifixion, and the Descent 
into Hell), rude as they are, have a grim 
power which takes hold of our fancy at 
once. Dante himself might approve the 
last of the four, in which the lurid atmo- 
sphere, the hideous contortions of the de- 
mons, and the surging flight of the half- 
awakened dead, with their blank faces 
and stony eyes, contrast magnificently 
with the grand calmness of the divine 
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Figure in the centre—a perfect realiza- 
tion of the noble words of Milton: 


Some howled, some shrieked, 

Some bent their fiery darts at thee, while Thou 

Sat’st unappalled in calm and sinless peace. 

The only occupant of the building is a 
tall, dignified-looking priest, who at once 
takes upon himself the part of expositor ; 
but he is suddenly interrupted by the 
hurried entrance of a man who whis- 
pers something in his ear. The priest 
instantly vanishes into the sacristy, and, 
reappearing with something like a casket 
under his arm, goes hastily out, mutter- 
ing as he passes us some words which 
my comrade interprets as ‘‘ Follow me.”’ 

We obey at once; but, in truth, it is 
no light matter to do so, for the good 
father sets off at a pace which, consider- 
ing the heat of the day and the weight 
of his trailing robes, is simply astound- 
ing. Up one street, down another, round 
a corner, along a narrow lane—on he 
rushes as if bent upon rivalling that in- 
defatigable giant who ‘walked round 
the world every morning before break- 
fast to sharpen his appetite.”’ 

“By Jove!’ mutters P——, mopping his 
streaming face for the twenticth time, 
“what he’s going to show us ought to be 
something special, by the hurry he’s in 
to get to it. Anyhow, it’s a queer style 
of showing us the way, to go pelting on 
like that, and leave us to take care of 
ourselves. Ill just halloo to him to 
slacken speed a bit.” 

But just as he is about to do so the 
priest halts suddenly in front of a high, 
blank wall of baked clay, in the midst 
of which a door opens and swallows 
him as if by magic. We come tearing 
up a moment later, and are about to en- 
ter at his heels when our way is unex- 
pectedly barred by an ugly old Greek 
with one eye and with a threadbare 
crimson cap pulled down over his lean, 
sallow face, which looks very much like 
a half-decayed cucumber. ‘What do 
you want?” he growls, eying us from 
head to foot with the air of a bulldog 
about to bite. 

We explain our errand, and are elec- 
trified with the information that we have 
been on the point of intruding ourselves 
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into a private house; that the priest’s 
business there is to pray over the mas- 
ter of it, who is dangerously ill; and 
that, in short, we have been “hunting 
upon a false scent”’ altogether. Having 
imparted this satisfactory information, 
Cerberus shuts the door in our faces 
(which are sufficiently blank by this 
time), and leaves us to think over the 
matter at our leisure. 

“Confound the old mole!” growls 
P wrathfully: “if he didn’t want 
us, why on earth did he tell us to fol- 
low him, I should like to know?” 
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‘Are you quite sure that he avd say 
so?’ ask I. “What were the Greek 
words that he used?” 

“*Meé akolouthei,’ or something like 
that.”’ 

“Which means, ‘ Don't follow,’”’ I re- 
tort, transfixing the abashed offender 
with a look of piercing reproach. “If 
that's all that’s left of your Greek, you'd 
better buy a lexicon and take a fresh 
start. However, there’s nobody to tell 
tales if we don't, that's one comfort.” 

And so ends the first and last of our 
adventures in Cyprus. DaAvip KER. 


NEIGHBORLY LOVE. 


Eine Welt zwar bist du, O Rom; doch ohne die Liebe 
Ware die Welt nicht die Welt, ware denn Rom auch nicht Rom.—Goerne: Léegy /. 


. MV AYTIDE in Rome! 


The air ‘s a mist of gold, 


In rainbow colors are the fountains springing, 
The streets are like a garden to behold, 
And in my heart a choir of birds are singing. 
Haste to thy window, love: I wait for thee. 
High o'er the narrow lane our glance may meet, 
Our stretched hands all but clasp. Hither to me, 
And make the glory of the hour complete. 


"No sound, no sign! 


The bowed blinds are not stirred. 


I dare not cry, lest from the common street 
Some passing idler catch one sacred word 


That’s dedicate to her. 


How may I greet 


My love to-day? how may I lure her near? 
Ah! I will write my message on her wall 

In living sunshine. She shall see and hear: 
The silent fire of heaven shall sound my call.” 


He draws his casement: on the glittering glass 

A captured sunbeam flashes sudden flame: 
Between her blinds demure he makes it pass: 

Its joyous radiance tells her whence it came. 
She feels its presence like a fiery kiss; 

Mantling her face leaps up the maiden's blood; 


She flies to greet him. 


Oh immortal bliss! 


For ever thus is old Rome's youth renewed. 


EMMA LAZARUS. 
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OUR 


POE AND MRS. WHITMAN. 


URNS'S Highland Mary, Petrarch’s 
Laura, and other real and imaginary 
loves of the poets, have been immortal- 
ized in song, but we doubt whether any 
of the numerous objects of poctical ado- 
ration were more worthy of honor than 
Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, the friend 
and defender of Edgar A. Poe. That he 
should have inspired so deep and lasting 
a love in the heart of so true and pure a 
woman would alone prove that he was 
not the social pariah his vindictive enc- 
mies have held up to the world’s wonder 
and detestation. The poet's love for Mrs. 
Whitman was the one gleam of hope that 
cheered the last sad years of his life. His 
letters to her breathed the most passion- 
ate devotion and the most enthusiastic 
admiration. One eloquent extract from 
his love-letters to Mrs. Whitman will suf- 
fice. In response to a passage in one of 
her letters in which she says, ‘* How often 
have I heard men, and even women, say 
of you, ‘ He has great intellectual power, 
but no principle, no moral sense’!’’ he 
exclaims: “I love you too truly ever to 
have offered you my hand, ever to have 
sought your love, had I known my name 
to be so stained as your expressions im- 
ply. There is no oath which seems to me 
so sacred as that sworn by the all-divine 
love I bear you. By this love, then, and 
by the God who reigns in heaven, I swear 
to you that my soul is incapable of dis- 
honor. I can call to mind no act of my 
life which would bring a blush to my 
check or to yours.” 

Carried away by the ardor and clo- 
quent passion of her poct-lover, and full 
of the sweetest human sympathy and the 
tenderest human charity for one so gift- 
ed but so unfortunate, Mrs. Whitman, 
against the advice of her relatives and 
fricnds, consented to a conditional en- 
cagement. It was in relation to this 
engagement, and the cause of its being 
broken off, that one of the most calum- 
nious stories against Poe was told, and 
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believed both in America and in Eu- 
rope, but especially in England. Why 
the engagement was broken, and by 
whom, still remains buried in mystery, 
but that Poe was guilty of any “outrage”’ 
at her house upon the eve of their intend- 
ed marriage was emphatically denied by 
Mrs. Whitman. She pronounced the 
whole story a “calumny.”’ In a letter 
before me she says: “J do not think 
it possible to overstate the gentlemanly 
reticence and amenity of his habitual 
manner. It was stamped through and 
through with the impress of nobility and 
gentleness. I have seen him in many 
moods and phases in those ‘lonesome, 
latter years’ which were rapidly merging 
into the mournful tragedy of death. I 
have seen him sullen and moody under 
a sense of insult and imaginary wrong. 
I have xzever seen in him the faintest in- 
dication of savagery and rowdyism and 
brutality.” 

Some of the most tenderly passionate 
of Mrs. Whitman's verses were inspired 
by her affection for Poe. She wrote six 
sonnets to his memory, overflowing with 
the most exalted love and generous sym- 
pathy. The first of these sonnets ends 
thus: 

Thou wert my destiny : thy song, thy fame, 

The wild enchantments clustering round thy name, 
Were my soul’s heritage—its regal dower, 

Its glory, and its kingdom, and its power. 

When malice had exhausted itself in 
heaping obloquy upon the name of the 
dead poet, it was the gentle hand of wo- 
man that first removed the odium from 
his memory. It was Mrs. Whitman— 
who loved him and whom he loved— 
that dared to penctrate the “mournful 
corridors’ of that sad, desolate heart, 
with its “halls of tragedy and chambers 
of retribution,” and tell the true but mel- 
ancholy story of the unhappy master of 
the Raven. It was she who generously 
came forward as ‘one of the friends” of 
him who was said to have no friends. 
She was his steady champion from first 
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to last. Whether it was some crackbrain 
scribbler who tried to prove Poe “ mad,”’ 
some accomplished scholar who endeav- 
ored to disparage him in order to magni- 
fy some other writer, or some silly woman 
who attempted to foist herself into notice 
by relating “imaginary facts”’ 


concern- 
ing the poet's hidden life, Mrs. Whitman 
was always ready to defend her dead 
friend. 

One of the most touching incidents 
in Poe’s early life was his affection and 
fidelity to Mrs. Helen Stannard, who had 
completely won the sensitive boy’s heart 
by her kindness to him when he came to 
her house with her son, a favorite school- 
friend. This lady died under circum- 
stances of peculiar sorrow, and her young 
admirer was in the habit of visiting her 
grave every night. It was she—the one 
idolatrous and purely ideal love” of his 
passionate boyhood—who inspired those 
exquisite lines, “ Helen, thy beauty is to 
me.’ Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard, in 
his article on Poe published in F/urfer's 
Afonthly for May, 1872, says, in allusion 
to Mrs. Stannard: ““The memory of this 
lady zs sazd to have suggested the most 
beautiful of his minor poems, ‘ Helen,’ 
though I am not aware (“hat Ive ever 
countenanced the idea.” As Mrs. Whit- 
man had distinctly stated in Advar Poe 
and his Critics that Mrs. Stannard Aad in- 
spired the poem, she addressed a note to 
Mr. Stoddard upon the subject, to which 
he sent the following reply: “My DEAR 
Mrs. WHITMAN: So many months have 
elapsed since I wrote the paper on Poe 
about which you write that I am un- 
able to remember what I said in it. 1 
certainly had no intention to discredit 
any statement that you made in £d- 
gar Poe and his Critics, and if I have 
done so I am sorry for it, and ask your 
forgiveness.” 

In one of Mrs. Whitman's letters, now 
lying before me, she says: “So much 
has been written, and so much still con- 
tinues to be written, about Poe by per- 
sons who are either his avowed or secret 
enemies, that I joyfully welcome every 
friendly or impartial word spoken in his 
behalf. His cnemics are uttering their 
venomous fabrications in every newspa- 
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per, and so few voices can obtain a hear- 
ing in his defence. My own personal 
knowledge of Mr. Poe was very brief, 
although it comprehended memorable 
incidents, and was doubtless, as he kind- 
ly characterized it in one of his letters of 
the period, ‘the most earnest epoch of 
his life;’ and such [ devoutly and em- 
phatically believe it to have been. You 
ask me to furnish you with extracts from 
his letters, literary or otherwise. There 
are imperative reasons why these letters 
cannot and ought not to be published at 
present — not that there was a word or 
a thought in them discreditable to Poe, 
though some of them were imprudent, 
doubtless, and hable to be construed 
wrongly by his enemies. They are for 
the most part strictly Aersonal, The 
only extract from them of which I have 
authorized the publication is a fac-simile 
of a paragraph inserted between the 68th 
and 69th pages of Mr. Ingram’s memoir 
in Black's (Edinburgh) edition of the 
complete works of Poe. The paragraph 
in the original letter (dated November 
24, 1848) consists of only cight lines: 
‘The agony which I have so lately en- 
dured—an agony known only to my God 
and to myself—seems to have passed my 
soul through fire, and purified it from all 
that is weak. Henccforward I am strong: 
this those who love me shall see, as well 
as those who have so relentlessly endeav- 
ored to ruin me. It needed only some 
such trials as I have just undergone to 
make me what I was born to be by mak- 
ing me conscious of my own strength.’ 
This and a protest against the charge of 
indifference to moral obligations so often 
urged against him, which I permitted Mr. 
Gill to extract for publication from a long 
letter filled with eloquent and proud re- 
monstrance against the injustice of such 
a charge, are the only passages of which 
I have authorized the publication. Oth- 
er Ictters have been published without 
my consent. I have endeavored to rec- 
oncile myself to the unauthorized use of 
private letters and papers, since the effect 
of their publication has been on the whole 
regarded as favorable to Poc.” 

Itwas Mrs. Whitman who first attempt- 
ed to trace Edgar Poe’s descent from the 
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old Norman family of Le Poer, which 
emigrated to Ireland during the réign of 
Henry II. of England. Lady Blessing- 
ton, through her father, Edmund Pow- 
er, claimed the same illustrious descent. 
The Le Poers were distinguished for be- 
ing improvident, daring and reckless. 
The family originally belonged to Italy, 
whence they passed to the north of 
France, and went to England with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. In a letter dated 
January 3, 1877, Mrs. Whitman says: 
“For all that I said on the subject I 
alone am responsible. A distant relative 
of mine, a descendant, like myself, from 
Nicholas le Poer, had long ministered to 
my genealogical proclivities by stories 
which from my childhood had vaguely 
haunted and charmed my imagination. 
When I discovered certain facts of Poe's 
history of which he had previously made 
little account, he seemed greatly impress- 
ed by my theory of our relationship. Of 
course I endowed him with my tradition- 
al heirlooms. John Savage, who wrote 
some fine papers on Poe, which I “A7nk 
appeared in the Democratic Review, per- 
haps in 1858, said to a friend of mine 
that the things most interesting and val- 
uable to him in my little book (oe and 
his Critics) were its genealogical hints.” 


When M. Stephane Mallarmé, an en- 


thusiastic admirer of Poe's, undertook to 
translate his works into French, he ad- 
dressed Mrs. Whitman a complimentary 
letter, from which the following passages 
are translated: “Whatever is done to hon- 
or the memory of a genius the most truly 
divine the world has seen, ought it not first 
to obtain your sanction? Such of Poe’s 
works as our great Baudelaire left un- 
translated—that is to say, the poems and 
many of the literary criticisms — I hope 
to make known to France. My first at- 
tempt, ‘ Le Corbeau,’ of which I send you 
a specimen, is intended to attract atten- 
tion to a future work now nearly com- 
pleted. I trust that the attempt will mect 
your approval, but no possible success 
of my future design could cause you, 
madam, a satisfaction equal to the joy, 
vivid, profound and absolute, caused by 
an extract from one of your letters in 
which you expressed a wish to see a copy 
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of my ‘Corbeau.’ Not only in space— 
which is nothing—but in “ze, made up 
for each of us of the hours we deem most 
memorable in the past, your wish seemed 
to come to me from so far, and to bring 
with it the most delicious return of long- 
cherished memories; for, fascinated with 
the works of Poe from my infancy, it has 
been a long time that your name has 
been associated with his in my earliest 
and most intimate sympathies. Receive, 
madam, this expression of a gratitude 
such as your poetical soul may com- 
prehend, for it is my inmost heart that 
thanks you.” 

Mrs, Whitman translated Mallarmé’s 
inscription intended for the Poe monu- 
ment in Baltimore. The last verse was 
thus rendered: 

Through storied centuries thou shalt proudly stand 
In the Memorial City of his land, 


A silent monitor, austere and gray, 
To warn the clamorous brood of harpies from their 


prey. 
E....D; 


A LITTLE PERVERSITY IN WOMEN. 


Mrs. Puoitie MarKuam, 
Miss ETHEL ARNOLD. 


Puitire MARKHAM. 
FRANK BEVERLY. 


(The four have been dining together and discuss- 
ing the people they had met some hours before ata 
reception.) 


Philip Markham, At all events, I call 
her a very beautiful woman.—Don't you 
say so, Beverly? [Iam telling Miss Ar- 
nold that I considered Miss St. John 
handsome. 

Mrs. Markham, Oh, Philip, how can 
you say so? 

Beverly, Y admired her immenscly. 

A/rs. Af, (with a shrug). Oh, I dare say. 
A round, soulless face, a large waist— 

Philth. You women have no eyes. She 
has cheeks (to quote Cherbuliez) like 
those fruits onc longs to bite into, a pair 
of fine eyes, well-cut lips— (Breaks off 
and laughs). 

Mrs. .\/, (severely). Pray go on. 

Philip, Not while you regard me with 
that virtuous air of condemnation. 

Mlrs, AL, 1 confess I saw nothing to ad- 
mire in the girl except that she looked 
healthy and strong. 

ATiss Arnold. Nor did I. Moreover, 
she had the fault of being badly dressed. 
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Beverly, She was beautiful, then, not 
by reason of her dress, as most of your 
sex are, but in spite of it. You women 
always underrate physical beauty in each 
other. 

Mrs. M1. (pretending not to have heard 
Beverly's remark). Yes, Ethel, very bad- 
ly dressed, and her hair was atrociously 
arranged. 

Philip. Oh, we did not look at her hair, 
we were so much attracted by her face 
and figure. 

Mrs. Af. (piqued). Take my advice, 
Ethel, and never marry. While we were 
engaged Philip never thought of seeing 
beauty in any girl except myself: now 
he is in a state of enthusiasm border- 
ing upon frenzy over every new face he 
comes across. 

Beverly. He knows, I suppose, that 
you do not mind it—that you are the 
more flattered the more he admires the 
entire sex. 

Mrs. M, Of course I do not mend it: 
the only thing is— 

Philip. Well, what is the only thing, 
Jenny? 

Beverly. You remember, Cousin Jen- 
ny, | was talking the other day about the 
perversity of your sex. You either can- 
not or will not understand your hus- 
bands: they hide nothing, extenuate noth- 
ing, yet you fail to grasp the idea of that 
side of their minds which is at once the 
best and the most dangerous. If Philip 
did not regard all women with interest, 
and some with particular interest, he 
could not have had it in his head to 
be half so much in love with you as 
he is. 

Philip, That is true, Frank—so true 
that we won't ask how you found it out, 

Miss A. You men always stand by 
each other so faithfully! Now, I have 
observed these traits among my married 
friends: the husbands invariably give a 
half sigh at the sight of a beautiful girl, 
implying, “Oh, if I were not a married 
man !’’ while the wives, on mecting a 
man who attracts admiration, as uni- 
formly believe that, let him be ever so 
handsome, clever or fascinating, he can- 
not compare with their own particular 
John, 
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Mrs. Mf, That is true, Ethel; and it 
shows how much more faithful women 
are than men. 

Philip. Now, Jenny, that is nonsense. 

Beverly. Oh, I dare say there is a 
soupcon of truth in it. But I think I 
could give wives a recipe for kceping 
their husbands’ affections, which, un- 
popular although it might be, would yet 
prove salutary. 

Miss A. Give it by all means, Mr. 
Beverly. Anything so beneficial would 
naturally be popular. 

Beverly, Pardon me, no. Were I to 
suggest a pilgrimage, a fast, or scourg- 
ings even, the fair sex would undertake 
the remedy at once, for they like some 
éclat about their smallest doings. All I 
want them to do is to correct their lit- 
tle spirit of self-will and cultivate good 
taste. 

Mrs, AL, Women self- willed / 
women have no will at all. 

Beverly, 1 never saw a woman yet 
who had nota will; and I am the last 
person to deny their right to it. What I 
suggest is that they suit it to the require- 
ments of their lives, not let it torment 
them by going all astray, by delighting in 
its errors and persisting in its chimeras. 

Afiss A. I grant the first, that we have 
wills, but I do insist that we have good 
taste. 

Beverly. Now, then, we will consider 
this abstract question. I maintain that, 
considering their interest in women and 
their natural zest in pursuing them, men 
show more right up-and-down faithful- 
ness and devotion to their obligations 
than women do. 

Philip. Hear! hear! 

Afiss A. Oh, if you start upon the hy- 
pothesis that man is a being incapable 
of— 

Beverly. Not at all. You must, how- 
ever, grant at the outset that man is the 
free agent in society—has always been 
since the beginning of civilization. He 
has made all the laws, enjoying com- 
plete immunity to suit the requirements 
of his wishes and needs, yet everybody 
knows that, in spite of the clamor of the 
woman-suffragists, all the laws favor wo- 
men, The basis of every system of civil- 
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ized society proves that men are inclined 
to hold themselves strictly to their obli- 
gations toward your sex. There is no cul- 
prit toward whom a Jury of men are less 
lenient than one who has manifested any 
light sense of his domestic duties. Is not 
that true? 

Mfrs. Af, | suppose it is. But it ought 
to be so, of course. It is impossible for 
men to be good enough to their wives. 

Leverly. Just so. But what I claim ts, 
that while every man holds, at least the- 
orctically, to the very highest ideal of a 
man’s duties in the marriage relation, 
very few wives render their husbands’ 
existences so altogether happy that these 
obligations become not only the habit 
but the joy of their lives.—Don't inter- 
rupt me, Jenny.—Not but what the love- 
ly creatures are willing—nay, anxious— 
to do so, but just at the point of accom- 
plishment their little failings of blindness 
and perversity come in. They are deter- 
mined to retain their husbands’ complete 
allegiance, but their devices and contri- 
vances are mostly dull blunders, Con- 
sidering what a frail tie, based on illu- 
sion, binds the sexes, my wonder as a 
bachelor is that men are, as a rule, as 
faithful to their wives as they seem to 
be. 

Philip, Ne have been friends, Frank, 
for fifteen years, and I married your first 
cousin, but notwithstanding all that Jen- 
ny will insist now that I give up your ac- 
quaintance. 

Mrs. Af, No, Phihp, I am not angry 
with TIrank: I only feel sorry for him. 

Aftss A, Sodol, Yet Iam curious to 
know, Jenny, what he means by saying 
that wives’ devices to keep their hus- 
bands’ love are mostly dull blunders. 

Leverly. 1am waiting for a chance to 
devclop my views. I know plenty of 
men who are absolutely loyal to their 
wives — faithful to the smallest obliga- 
tion of married life—yet who regard 
their marriage as the great folly of their 
youth. Now,a woman's intuitions ought 
to be, it seems to me, so clear and unerr- 
ing that she should never permit her face 
and voice to become unpleasant to her 
husband. And this effect generally comes 
from the absurdity of her attempts to hold 
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him to her side: they have ended by re- 
pelling him. Now, if your sex would only 
remember that we are horribly fastidious, 
and that it is necessary to behave with 
good taste— 

Mfrs. Af, Oh! oh! 

Afiss A, Barbarian! 

Beverly. Y will give you an instance. 
In our trip up and down the Saguenay 
last summer you both remember the 
bridal couple on board the boat? 

Lhilip. | remember the bride, a charm- 
ing creature. The young fellow could 
not compare with her in any qualities 
of cleverness or good looks. 

Leverly, Perhaps not. At the same 
time, he was her superior in some nice 
points. Pretty although the bride was, 
and enviable as we considered his good- 
luck, one could not help wincing for him 
when this delicate, refined little creature 
showed off” before the crowd of indif- 
ferent passengers. At table she put her 
face so close to his, and when they stood 
or sat together on deck she hung about 
him in such a way, that, as I noticed over 
and over, it brought the blood to his 
checks and made him ashamed to raise 
his eyes. Depend upon it, that young 
man, in spite of his infatuation, said 
within himself a hundred times on his 
wedding -journey, ‘Poor innocent little 
darling ! she has no idea of the attention 
she attracts to us.” 

Mrs. Af. (eagerly). Yes, she did know 
all about it. She was so proud of being 
newly married thatif everyone with whom 
she came in contact would not allude to 
her position she made a point of confid- 
ing the fact that she was a bride of a week, 
and actually wore me out with pouring 
her raptures into my ears. 

Afiss A. Jenny, you should not have 
told that. It will confirm Mr. Beverly 
in his cynicism regarding her want of 
taste. 

Philip, Y remember the morning the 
young fellow and I walked into Chicou- 
timi together that I said to him, “ Lately 
married, I believe?” and he only nod- 
ded stiffly and pointed out the falls in 
the distance. 

Beverly, Now, it isa deliciously pretty 
blunder for a bride to proclaim her good- 
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luck, but it is a blunder nevertheless. 
For six months a man forgives it: after 
that he has no fondness for being pa- 
raded as a part and parcel of a woman’s 
belongings. By that time he has prob- 
ably found out that she is not all gush- 
ing unconsciousness. Besides this ador- 
able innocence I observed something else 
in this pretty bride. Despite her fresh rap- 
tures, she was capable of jealousy: if her 
husband left her for an hour he found 
her a trifle sullen on his return. 

Miss A. She had nobody else. 

Mfrs. Af, She naturally wanted to feel 
that he was interested in nothing besides 
her. 

Beverly, But she should not have 
shown it. This is another perverse and 
suicidal inconsistency on a woman's 
part: she should never exhibit these 
small meannesses of pique, sullen tem- 
pers, jealousy, to her husband, since they 
place her wholly at a disadvantage, mak- 
ing her less attractive than the objects 
she wishes to detach him from. 

Mrs, Af, (a little embarrassed and look- 
ing toward her hushand deprecatingly, at 
which he laughs and shakes his head). 
Woman is a creature of impulse. She 
does not study what it is most politic for 
her to do: she gives herself utterly—she 
simply asks for everything in return. 

Beverly. Does she give herself utter- 
ly? Does she not generally keep an 
accurate debit-and-credit account of 
what is due to her? Then the moment 
she feels her rights infringed upon, what 
is her usual course? She holds it her 
prerogative to set out upon a course of 
conduct eminently qualified to displease 
the very man whom it is her interest and 
her salvation to please. 

Mrs. AT, But he should try as well to 
please her. 

Beverly, That is begging the question. 
Besides, her requirements are unreason- 
able. She holds tootighta rein: a man 
is never safe after he feels that strain at 
the bit. Now even you, Jenny—whom 
I hold up as a model of a wife—you will 
not let Philip express his admiration for 
a pretty woman without— 

Mrs. Mf, (eagerly). I delight in having 
him admire any one whom I consider 
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worthy of admiration. I do not like to 
see any man run away with by an in- 
fatuation for mere outside beauty. 

Beverly. Yet “mere outside beauty ”’ 
is Clearly the most important gift Nature 
has bestowed upon women. 

heer \ Oh! oh! oh! 

Philip. What is your recipe, Frank, 
for putting an end to disagreements be- 
tween husbands and wives? 

Beverly. Wives are to give up study- 
ing their own requirements, and try to 
understand their husbands. 

Miss A, And what will the result be? 

Beverly. All men, instead of remain- 
ing bachelors like myself, will become 
infatuated with domestic life. No man 
could resist the prospect of being con- 
stantly caressed, waited upon, admired, 
flattered. And once married, a man's 
own home would become so fascinating 
a place to him that he would never, ex- 
cept against his will, exchange it for his 
club or the drawing-room of his neigh- 
bor's wife. 

Afiss A, And in return are husbands 
prepared to give up a nice sense of their 
own requirements and study to under- 
stand their wives? 

Beverly, Not at all: they are far too 
stupid to understand their wives: there 
is something too fine and elusive about 
a woman's intellect and heart to be at- 
tained by one of our sex. Besides, are 
things ever equal —two souls ever just 
sufficiently like and unlike exactly to un- 
derstand each other? Let women per- 
fect themselves in the art of giving hap- 
piness, and the good action will com- 
mand its own reward, 

Aftss A. Do you comprehend, Jenny, 
what the full duty of woman is? For 
my part, I think it is better to go on 
in the old way, since it is said that ‘a 
mill, a clock and a woman always want 
mending.” I think women have their 
own little requirements. 

Mrs. Af, (who has left her seat and gone 
round to her husband, and is cracking his 
almonds with an air of being anxious to 
conciliate him). The fact is, Ethel, you 
unmarried women know nothing at all 
about it. L. W. 
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A FRENCH gentleman, M. Court, has 
lately published in La Religion Laigue 
a series of articles upon this subject that 
have attracted much attention. He pro- 
poses the establishment of a national 
fund for the support of the aged and in- 
firm, managed by eight members chosen 
annually, half by the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, half by the Senate. The fund is 
to be raised by legacies and donations ; 
by a gift from the state of ten millions 
of francs; by a percentage deducted by 
the state, the departments and the com- 
munes from the pay of those who con- 
tract to furnish materials for building, 
to do work, etc.; by a tax upon all who 
employ servants or other laborers (one 
franc a month for each employé); and 
by a deduction from collateral inherit- 
ances (successions collatérales), In time, 
about every member of the community 
would be subjected directly or indirect- 
ly to taxation for the support of the in- 
stitution, and would have a right to its 
benefits. 

To the ordinary mind the plan appears 
wholly impracticable from its magnitude, 
if for no other cause; but it is evidently 
presented in good faith, and is further 
proof of the general growth of the sen- 
timent that capital owes a debt to the 
labor of the world which cannot be sat- 
isfied with the mere payment of wages. 
Most of the “sick funds ’’ or other pro- 
visions for the care of disabled workmen 
In great industrial establishments owe 
their origin to the initiative of the pro- 
prictor. M. Godin, the founder of the 
Familistere, a palatial home for the fam- 
ilics of some five hundred men employ- 
ed in his iron-works at Guise, was one 
of the first to institute a fund for mutual 
assistance and medical service, support- 
ed by means of a tax of twenty cents a 
month on the salary of each workman. 
Foresceing the troubles that would arise 
should he attempt to manage this fund 
in the interest of his men, he wisely re- 
fused to have any share in this work, 
and induced them to elect a board of 
managers from their own number hav- 
ing entire responsibility in the matter. 
The board is composed of eighteen mem- 
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bers, each of whom receives from M. Go- 
din an indemnity of five francs a month 
for time lost in visiting the sick, com- 
mittee-work, etc. 

“The assessment,” writes M. Godin, 
“for the support of the fund to which the 
workmen consented amounted to about 
one per cent. of their earnings. The 
chief of the establishment at the same 
time contributed all the money result- 
ing from fines for spoiling work and for 
infractions of the rules of the manufac- 
tory. Thanks to this combination, the 
three principal causes of discord between 
patron and workman on the subject of 
relief-funds are removed. First, mistrust 
and suspicion are avoided. The man- 
agers of the treasury are of their own 
number, and therefore the workmen feel 
perfectly free to hold them to strict ac- 
count for every sou received or dis- 
bursed. Second, as the fines for break- 
ing the rules are devoted to the fund, 
the workmen themselves are the sole 
gainers. This teaches them to respect 
the rules, and they are little disposed 
to side with the refractory when they 
oppose a fine. Third, fines for spoiling 
work cause no ill-will: indeed, they are 
submitted to with a good grace. The 
fine benefits the fund; and, moreover, 
as in the case of fines for breaking rules, 
the workman has always a jury of his 
peers to appeal to: the board of man- 
agers is always at hand to approve or 
disapprove of the fine.” 

The fund thus administered has proved 
a great blessing to those who have claims 
upon it, and the members of the board 
have worked together over twelve years 
in the most exemplary harmony; or, in 
M. Godin's words, it has “ parfaitement 
fonctionné sans conflits, sans contesta- 
tions d’aucune sorte, ct de mani¢re a 
donner d'excellentes résultats.” The 
average ycarly receipts have been eigh- 
teen thousand nine hundred francs; 
average disbursements, cighteen thou- 
sand seven hundred and_ ninety-four | 
francs. Possibly these facts and figures 
may be of service to some of our chiefs 
of industry who are studying to improve 
the condition of their employés. 

M. H. 
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NEW YORK AS AN ART-PATRON. 
THAT Cities, like individuals, have idio- 
syncrasies that may be defined and es- 
timated, and that may be depended upon 
to lead to the adoption of a certain line 
of action by the community in view of 
a certain set of circumstances, is a fact 
which is continually receiving fresh il- 
lustrations. The attitude of New York 
toward Mr. Theodore Thomas is a case 
in point. There is among the works of 
the Scottish poet Alexander Wilson, bet- 
ter known as the “American Ornitholo- 
gist,” a ballad entitled ‘‘ Watty and Meg; 
or, The Wife Reformed.”’ Its moral is 
for all to read. Watty’s measure of do- 
mestic felicity was but scant, and when 
the burden laid upon him became great- 
er than he could bear he determined to 
leave the cause of his misery: 
Owre the seas I march this morning, 
Listed, tested, sworn an’ a’, 
Forced by your confounded girning. 
Farewell, Meg! for I’m awa’. 
In view of losing her husband and vic- 
tim, Meg repented and swore to mend 
her ways, conceding even Watty’s stip- 
ulation to keep the family purse: 
Lastly, I’m to keep the siller: 
This upon your saul you swear. 
Mr. Thomas gave New York no such 
opportunity, and she is now lamenting 
him as Tom Hood's “female Ranter”’ 
mourns “ The Lost Heir,” ‘for he’s my 
darlin’ of darlin’s."”. She wonders why 
he did not continue 
Sitting as good as gold in the gutter, a-playing at 
making dirt-pies: 
I wonder he left the court, where he was better off 
than all the other young boys, 
With two bricks, an old shoe, nine oyster-shells and 
a dead kitten by way of toys. 
And, in truth, Mr. Thomas got little more 
from the city he has for twenty-five years 
clung to and taught. If he came back, 
is it not hkely he might meet with the 
Lost Heir's reception? In the Scotch 
ballad also we are left in uncertainty 
as to the genuineness of Mcg’s tears 
and promised reform; and in any case 
no one can blame Mr. Thomas for an- 
nouncing his intention only after it was 
beyond alteration. 
It is not that New York cares for the 
money which would have kept him. 
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When did it refuse money when its 
sympathies were aroused? Look at its 
magnificent charities, its help to Chicago, 
to famine-stricken China, and the thou- 
sands that were daily poured into the 
hands of the sufferers from yellow fever 
in the South. Religion is supported with 
the same munificent liberality. But when 
literature, music or art are to be sus- 
tained, the community becomes either 
flighty or apathetic. The best of New 
York’s monuments are the gifts either 
of societies formed upon the basis of a 
common sentiment with which society 
at large has no active sympathy, or of 
men of other nationalities. It has been 
broadly hinted that New York would 
never have acquired the Cesnola col- 
lection of Cypriote pottery, gems and 
statuary had it not found a competitor 
in England. The luxury of beating the 
Britishers was too tempting to be de- 
clined, and led to a result which might 
not have been reached had the question 
been nothing more than one of art and 
art-education. Competition supplied the 
stimulus which should have been fur- 
nished by a sense of the desirability of 
securing a collection so rich and in every 
way, historically and artistically, so val- 
uable. The New York public, again, 
was never really interested in the Cas- 
tellani collection. It grudged the addi- 
tional entrance-fee of twenty-five cents 
levied by the trustees of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. No leader arose to open 
its eyes to the true value of a complete 
collection of majolica and medieval 
jewelry. The only known authority 
upon the subject of ceramics proved to 
be a blind leader of the blind, and the 
only result of Mr. Clarence Cook’s in- 
terference was to leave the aforesaid 
gentleman in the melancholy plight of 
a plucked crow. The collection was re- 
shipped to Europe while the feathers 
were still flying, and the public felt it- 
sclf to be a gainer to the extent of wit- 
nessing a piece of good sport. No sense 
of loss spoiled its enjoyment of the fun. 

When, some months ago, it was an- 
nounced that a college of music was to, 
be founded, New York scarcely paused 
to examine the plans of the proposed 
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building. The scheme fell prone to the 
ground upon the day of its birth. The 
few who were in earnest communicated 
none of their fire to the community at 
large. Society looked upon Mr. Thomas 
in a precisely similar manner. It com- 
placently regarded him as the greatest 
conductor of the age, and its compla- 
cency was fed by its having an imag- 
inary proprietary interest in him. But 
while the few who really understood him 
and the themes he handled bowed to 
him as their Apollo, the many had no 
real homage to pay either of heart or 
head. He educated the people, and the 
people believed in him and in the dic- 
tum of judges more competent than 
they. But he was always above them, 
the men of influence and wealth who in 
all such matters represent and ave soci- 
ety. He led them to lofty heights, but 
no sooner had they reached one than he 
was seen flying to another loftier still 
and still more perilous. He worked, 
morcover, as only a genius and an en- 
thusiast could work. He began by win- 
ning his auditors. He went down to 
their level, humored them, pleased them, 
and then filled their ears with music that 
was ravishing even when only partially 
intelligible. Insensibly they grew to like 
it, and although defections were large 
and many refused to rise above the 
‘“popular”’ standard, there is no doubt 
that he succeeded in elevating the taste 
of the general public. Year by year he 
was bringing his audiences nearer to 
himself, and year by year he was win- 
ning new converts from the love of the 
meretricious and flashy to that of the 
noble and pure. 

He alone derived no benefit from his 
labors. He had no adequate support, 
no relief from the most sordid and wor- 
rying cares of life. He found himself 
almost forced into competition that was 
degrading. Had he entered into it he 
would have thrown down with his own 
hand the structure he had spent his life 
in rearing. He was alternately warm- 
ed by the admiration and love of a few 
and chilled by general apathy, and has 
chosen wisely in going where he will at 
least be lifted above the necessity of 
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struggling for subsistence. New York 
has lost him, but had it known that Cin- 
cinnati was trying to coax him away it 
would have let him go never. 

It is singular that the matter of mak- 
ing New York attractive to the lovers 
of art and music is never looked at by 
its wealthy citizens from the commercial 
point of view. Art and music exert in- 
fluences that can be computed upon 
strict business principles, and the policy 
of neglecting them is extremely short- 
sighted. Every addition to the attrac- 
tions of a city, and especially of a city 
essentially commercial, is an addition to 
its prosperity. The prestige that would 
have accrued to New York, and the 
wealth that would certainly have been 
attracted to it, had it adopted Cincin- 
nati’s course of action, would unques- 
tionably have far more than compen- 
sated for the outlay attending the en- 
dowment of a college of music and the 
engagement of Theodore Thomas. With 
this assumption the idiosyncrasy of New 
York may be viewed in full. Like the pru- 
dent merchant of moderate attainments 
and medium culture, it is not far-seeing 
when a question arises not strictly in its 
line of business. Sympathetic, outward- 
ly decorous, keenly sensitive, full of pity 
for the suffering, New York enters the 
field of art in a purely mercantile spirit. 
It has no love, but only that peculiar 
kind of affection that is the outgrowth 
of triumph over a rival. An individual 
parallel might be found in the case of 
the old gentleman who haunted the auc- 
tion-rooms and filled his house with loads 
of vases, bronzes and the like. “It’s not 
the things I care for,”’ he said, “but there 
isn't a millionaire in the city I haven’t 
outbid in getting them together.” J. J. 


ONE OF THE SIDE ISSUES OF THE PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 

SLOWLY, but not the less surely, does 
the succession of international industrial 
expositions strengthen the sentiment of 
peace among the nations. Those who 
were interested in observing how grad- 
ually our civilization is becoming indus- 
trial can remember during the Centen- 
nial Exposition several notable instances 
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of this. The Exposition of Paris and the 
recent arbitration at Berlin have both 
stimulated the thought of Europe in this 
direction, and the following instances of 
the direction it is taking will be of inter- 
est, especially as they are such as are not 
likely to be noticed by the regular corre- 
spondents, 

A pamphlet has been published at 
Foix, one of the provincial towns of 
France, entitled, Les Rondes de la Parr. 
It was written by M. Adolphe de Lajour, 
and its scope will appear from the fol- 
lowing extract: ‘Why not declare Con- 
stantinople and the Straits neutral? Why 
not declare Constantinople the city for 
congresses of z7/y—the metropolis, the 
Washington, of the United States of the 
two worlds? Why from the various pop- 
ulations, differing in race, in manners, in 
religion and in language, who inhabit the 
Balkan peninsula, should not a confed- 
eration of the United States of the Dan- 
ube be created on the model of Switzer- 
land ?” 

In the Exposition itself a printed sheet 
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has been distributed, entitled ‘La Mar- 
seillaise de la Paix.”” It was printed by 
the associated compositors in the office 
of M. A. Chaix, who has recently organ- 
ized his establishment so that a share in 
the profits is accorded to the workers. 
The first two verses of this new version 
will suffice to show its character: 


Allons, enfant de la patrie, 
La jour de gloire est arrivé. 
De la Paix, de la Paix chérie, 
L’etendard brillant est levé ! (47s) 
Entendez-vous vers nos frontiéres, 
Tous les peuples ouvrant leurs bras, 
Crier 4 nos braves soldats : 
Soyons unis, nous sommes fréres ! 
Plus d’armes, citoyens, rompez vos bataillons ! 
Chantez, 
Chantons ! 
Et que la Paix féconde nos sillons ! 


Pourquoi ces fusils, ces cartouches ? 
Pourquoi ces obus, ces canons ? 
Pourquoi ces cris, ces chants farouches, 
Ces fiers défis aux nations ? (&/s) 
Pour nous Frangais, oh! quelle gloire, 
De montrer au monde dompté, 
Que les droits de l’humanité 
Sont plus sacrés que la victoire ! 
Plus d’armes, etc. 


EH. 
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Superstition and Force: Essays on the Wa- 
ger of Law, the Wager of Battle, the Or- 
deal, Torture. By Ilenry C. Lea, Third 
Edition, revised. Philadelphia: Henry C. 
Lea. 


Many will be tempted to say that this, like 
the Decline and Fall, is one of the uncrit- 
icisable books. Its facts are innumerable. 
its deductions simple and inevitable, and its 
chevaux-de-frise of references bristling and 
dense enough to make the keenest, stout- 
est and best-equipped assailant think twice 
before advancing. Nor is there anything 
controversial in it to provoke an assault. 
The author is no polemic, Though he ob- 
viously feels and thinks strongly, he suc- 
ceeds in attaining impartiality. Ife even 
represses comment until it serves for little 
more than a cement for his data. What of 
argument there is shapes itself mostly from 
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his collation. The minute and recondite 
records he throws together, in as much se- 
quence as the chaotic state of European 
institutions and society in the Middle Ages 
will allow, are left to their own eloquence. 
And eloquent they are. Little beyond the 
citation of them is needed to show the bru- 
tality of chivalry, the selhsh cruelty of sacer- 
dotalism, and the wretchedness of the masses 
enslaved by political and religious supersti- 
tion, until Roman law had a second time, 
after an interval of a thousand years, effect- 
ed a conquest of the Northern barbarians. 
The work does not confine itself, historical- 
ly, to that period nor to Europe, but what 
excursions are made outside of that time and 
country are chiefly in the way of introduction 
and conclusion, The moral defects which 
produce and perpetuate the follies and abuses 
discussed by Mr. Lea are confined to no time 
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orrace. They are inherent and abiding, and 
he takes care not to let us forget that the 
struggle to subdue them cannot anywhere 
or at any time be safely relaxed. We in- 
herit, with their other possessions, the weak- 
nesses and proclivities of our ancestors, and 
we even find some of their specific acts of 
error and injustice still imbedded in the in- 
stitutions under which we live, and more or 
less vividly reproduced in the routine of in- 
dividual, corporate or public existence. The 
compurgator slides into the witness and the 
juryman, bringing with him the oath on the 
Bible and trial for perjury, and the feed 
champion of the Church into the patron. 
The ordeal of battle is fought out bloodless- 
ly by lawyers, with often quite as little re- 
gard to the merits of the case as could have 
been shown in the olden lists. Only the 
baser physical ordeals, of fire, hot and cold 
water, etc., with torture as a part of the reg- 
ular machinery of justice, have died out, evi- 
dencing the great rise in intelligence and in- 
dependence of the bulk of the people—the 
‘lower orders”? to whom these gross expe- 
dients were chiefly applied. Other forms of 
legal outrage, however, less apparent and pal- 
pable to the senses, have run decp into the 
nineteenth century, and are not yet wholly 
abolished. Mr. Lea, by the way, does not, 
we observe, refer to the trial of Bambridge 
in 1729 for torturing prisoners for debt “in 
violation of the laws of England.’? Perhaps 
he threw it aside in the redundance of other 
illustrative material. We must add, as proof 
of his impartiality, the comparatively slight 
mention made of torture under the Inquisi- 
tion—a thing of which we have been told so 
much as to have fallen into a sort of popular 
belief that the Holy Office had a monopoly 
of this particular atrocity. 

Man will always, in some guise or other, 
manifest his faith in and dependence on 
miracles, and will never cease to implore 
the special interposition of the Deity. It is 
so much simpler thus to make a daily con- 
venience of his Creator than to consult those 
dry abstractions, the laws of Nature. Of this 
deep and tiresome «© and y he has not time 
to solve the equation, granting it to be, in its 
ultimate terms, soluble. Who shall say in 
each instance whether the impulse to decline 
that method and adopt the shorter be super- 
stition or religion ? 

Whether looked on as a picture or a mir- 
ror, a work such as this has lasting value. 
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It enables us at any time to gauge the prog- 
ress of enlightenment, to ascertain what real 
gain has been made, what is delusive, and 
what remains to be done that it is possible 
to do; for we must not expect the record of 
human fatuity to be closed in our day. 


By Maurice 
Thompson. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

The author of this little volume certainly 
succeeds in proving the truth of his title to 
the extent of convincing his readers that 
archery has its witchery; and we gather 
from his words that he has made practical 
converts and imparted to many some portion 
of his own devotion to the immemorial im- 
plement he may be said to have, in this coun- 
try and among its white inhabitants, reinvent- 
ed. Seated in our easy-chair, we follow him 
gayly and untiringly into the depths of the 
woods, drink in the rich, cool, damp air, and 
revel in the primeval silence that is only bro- 
ken by the twang of the bowstring or the call 
of its destined victim. We enjoy his marvel- 
lous shots with some little infusion of envy, 
and his exemplary patience under ill-success 
and repeated failure with perhaps more. We 
end, like his “ Cracker” friend, with respect- 
ing sincerely the “ bow-and-arrers’’ we were 
at first disposed to view with amused con- 
tempt; and we close the book with an un- 
qualified recognition of the value of the bow 
as a means of athletic training—a healthful 
recreation for those who have difficulty in 
finding such means. 

This ancient weapon of war and the chase, 
which has won so many battles and conquer- 
ed so many kingdoms, has since the introduc- 
tion of gunpowder been too readily allowed 
to sink into a plaything for boys. They re- 
tain something of a passion for it. Many can 
remember when they were wont to select the 
choicest splits of heart-hickory from the wood- 
pile, lay them aside to season, and then shape 
them, or have them shaped by stronger and 
defter hands, into the four-foot bow, equiva- 
lent to the six-foot bow of the man. The 
arrows were harder to get in any satisfactory 
quantity, for they were rapidly shot away, 
and they were hard to properly point and 
scientifically feather. The processes were 
altogether too abstruse to come out well 
from homemade work in boyish hands. So 
the results were not usually brilliant, being 
confined to the destruction of a few sparrows, 
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the breaking of some windows and the seri- 
ous maltreatment of the family cat. Such 
achievements did not commend themselves 
to parents, and archery rested under a cloud 
from which it failed to emerge as the youth- 
ful practitioners grew up. It retained its 
charm for them in books, however. The 
visit of Peter Parley to Wampum was the 
most delightful part of that historian’s works ; 
and Robin Hood and William Tell earned a 
yearning and trustful admiration which re- 
fuses to yield to the criticisms employed in 
reducing those characters to myths—triumphs 
of the “long-bow”’ in another sense. And 
here we are reminded that Mr. Thompson’s 
affection is lavished wholly on the long-bow. 
The cross-bow, a weapon which largely super- 
seded it in the Middle Ages for war and 
sport, the English gentleman’s “ birding- 
piece’? before he took to the gun, he will 
not hear of. The sportsman of tender years 
often prefers it. It is less troublesome in the 
matter of ammunition. Any missile will an- 
swer for it, from a sixpenny nail to a six-inch 
pewter-headed bolt—projectiles which travel 
two hundred yards with force and precision. 
The draft on the muscular strength is of 
course the same with either form of the bow, 
but the long-bow admits of its being more 
easily graduated, and is therefore preferable 
for the exercise-ground. 

Mr. Thompson, we observe, seems to dis- 
regard the spiral arrangement of the feather, 
and the rotary movement around the axis of 
flight imparted by it to the arrow. IIe uses 
three strips of feather, which is better than 
two flat ones for the purpose of keeping the 
missile steady, but still does not prevent its 
swerving toward the end of its course, as 
more than one vexatious incident of his 
hunting record shows. This usage may help 
to account for the superiority of the old bow- 
men to the amateurs of to-day in accuracy at 
long ranges. The best targets reported on 
the part of the latter, such as “eleven shots 
in a nine-inch bull’s-eye, out of thirteen, at 
forty yards,” and “ten successive shots in a 
sheet of paper eight inches square at thirty 
yards,” are poor by the side of the exploits 
of the yeomen and foresters on the archery- 
grounds of yore. To split a willow-wand at 
two hundred paces must have required some- 
thing in the way of practice and system more 
precise and absolute than the guesswork Mr, 
Thompson concedes to be unavoidable to- 
day with the utmost care and experience. 
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Tt could not have been done with a missile 
liable, in the calmest atmosphere, the mo- 
ment it passed the point-blank, to unaccount- 
able aberrations, vertically and horizontally. 


The China-Hunters’ Club. By the Youngest 
Member. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The literature of which this is a new speci- 

men would have astonished the reading pub- 

lic of ten years ago, as it probably will that 
of ten years hence. Library shelves which 
knew it not at the former period are nearly 
filled now, and fast becoming crowded. Shall 
we predict that at the future date named their 
contents will be nearly invisible for dust ? 
No. Much of what is going through the 
press on the subject of pottery will have its 
use as promoting the advancement andl clear- 
ing up the history of fictile art, and will there- 
fore be preserved, while a larger portion will 
interest only the few who delve into the rec- 
ords of human caprice and whim. Even 
these will not particularly care to know or 
remember what factory-brand was borne by 
the teapots and saucers of our grandmothers, 
and what Staffordshire modeller or woodcut- 
ter was responsible for the usually atrocious 
decorations of those utensils. They will 
smile but once over the pleasant lunacy of 

a hunt, printed and illustrated, among New 

England cottages for forgotten and more or 

less damaged crockery. The Youngest Mem- 

ber herself—by that time promoted probably 
to the ranks of the matrons whose treasures 
she delights to ransack—will be slow to re- 
call and understand her enthusiasm of to-day, 
and marvel at her ever having detected charms 
in the homely things of clay she deems worthy 
of the graver. We, her contemporaries, how- 
ever, living in the midst of the contagion to 
which she is a conspicuous victim, can follow 
her flying footsteps in the chase after pot- 
sherds with some sympathy, lag though we 
may far inthe rear. We enjoy the lively style 
in which she depicts her finds,’ and the 
bright web of sentiment and story with which 
she weaves them into unity. The receptacles 
of beer, tea, cider and shaving-soap that fig- 
ure in her woodcuts are old friends we are 
glad to see again, and none the less so for 
the somewhat startling duty they are made 
to perform in the illustration of asthetie cul- 
ture. We learn secrets about them we never 
dreamed of before. We are told where they 
came from, have explained to us the mystic 
meaning of their designs, and are pointed to 
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the stamps on their bottoms or some other 
out-of-the-way part of their anatomy infalli- 
bly betraying their age, nativity and parent- 
age. Every reader will be treated to special 
revelations of this sort, some more, some less, 
some one and some another. For our indi- 
vidual share we are favored with enlighten- 
ment as to'three of our private possessions. 
One of these is the Dog Fo, a little white 
Chinese monstrosity. We have been familiar 
from childhood with two of him, seated in 
unspeakable but complacent hideousness at 
the opposite ends of the chimney-piece. No. 
2 is a gallon pitcher, sacred to the ginger- 
bread of two generations, and ornamented 
with a ship under full sail on one side and a 
coat-of-arms on the other, not now remem- 
bered, the whole article having recently dis- 
appeared in some way or direction unknown 
and untraceable unless by the most indefati- 
gable of ceramists. The third is a smaller 
pitcher in mottled unglazed clay, antique in 
shape and ornamentation, except that a figure 
in the costume of Queen Bess's time stands 
cheek-by-jowl with a group resembling that 
on the Portland Vase. This anachronism 
caused us to be puzzled by the word Her- 
culaneum impressed on the bottom, not un- 
worthy as the general beauty of the work 
was of such a source. The mystery stands 
explained by the book before us. Hercula- 
neum was the name of a manufactory of 
earthenware near Liverpool, in this case al- 
most as misleading as the inscription of Julius 
Ceesar on a dog-collar too hastily inferred to 
have been worn by a canine pet of the great 
dictator. | 

The author concludes, “as a result of our 
hunting along the roads of New England, 
that there is a great deal of money-value in 
old crockery which lies idle in pantries, and 
that collectors who have money to spend do 
a great deal of good in a small way by giving 
the money for the crockery. And, strange 
as you may think it, it is very rare to find an 
owner of old pottery in the country, what- 
ever be the family associations, who would 
not rather have the money.” 
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ry Holt & Co. 
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A Primer of German Literature. By Helen 
S. Conant.—A Year of American Travel. 
By Jessie Benton Fremont.—Hints to 
Women on the Care of Property. By 
Alfred Walker. (Harper’s Half- Hour 
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Library.) New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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1852. By Count Leo Tolstoy. ‘Translated 
from the Russian by Eugene Schuyler. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Act Comedy. By William Bush. St. Louis. 
William Bush. 
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New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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ever had acommon name by which to 
designate it. It seems probable that each 
tribe bestowed upon it a different name, 
expressive of the aspect that appeared 
most striking to its primitive and poet- 
ical visitors and occupants. Among so 
many tribes —the Canarsees (who met 
Hudson when on September 4, 1609, he 
anchored in Gravesend Bay), the Rock- 
aways, Nyacks, Merrikokes, Matinecocs, 
Marsapeagues, Nissaquages, Corchaugs, 
Setaukets, Secataugs, Montauks, Shine- 
cocs, Patchogues, and Manhansetts, to 
say nothing of the Pequots and Narra- 
gansetts on the northern shore of the 
Sound—a community o1 usage in regard 
to nomenclature could hardly be expect- 
ed. Weaccordingly find that one of the 
old names of the island was Mattenwake, 
a compound of A/a/faz, the Delaware for 
“island.” It was also called Paumanacke 
(the Indian original of the prosaic Long 
Island), Mattanwake (the Narragansett 
word for “good”’ or “pleasant land’’), 
Pamunke and Meitowax. For a name, 
however, at once beautiful and sugges- 
tive, appropriate to an island whose sun- 
ny shores are strewn with shells, and re- 
calling Indian feuds and customs, savage 
ornament and tributes paid in wampum, 
no name equals that we have chosen— 
Seawanhaka or Seawanhackee, the “ Isl- 
and of Shells.” 

No general description will give an 
adequate idea of its changing beauty 
and wellnigh infinite variety. Its sce- 
nery assumes a thousand different as- 
pects between odoriferous Greenpoint 
and the solitary grandeur of Montauk. 
If one could only recall the old stage- 
coach, and, instead of whirling in a few 
hours from New York to Sag Harbor, 
creep slowly along the southern shore, 
and complete the journey of one hun- 
dred and ten miles in two days and a 
half, as they did fifty years ago, a de- 
scription of the route would be both easy 
and interesting. Then the old stage lum- 
bered out of Brooklyn about nine o'clock 
in the morning, a halt was made at Hemp- 
stead for dinner, and at Babylon the pas- 
sengers slept. Starting early, they arrived 
in clue time at Patchogue, where they 
breakfasted late, and thereby saved their 
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dinner, and at Quogue, about twenty-four 
miles farther, they supped and slept. 
Again making an early start without 
breakfast, they jogged along to South- 
ampton, where the morning meal was 
taken, and thus fortified they returned 
to their seats, and, passing through the 
beautiful country lying around Water 
Mill and Bridgehampton, rattled into 
Sag Harbor—a far different place from 
the Sag Harbor of to-day—and there 
dined. Fortunately, the rest of the route 
remains to us, and we can still “stage 
it’’ down the old and beautiful road to 
Easthampton. A leisurely journey of 
this description, at an average rate of a 
fraction less than two miles an hour, and 
with abundant opportunity of getting out 
for a brisk walk as the horses dragged 
their cumbrous load over an occasional 
sandhill, gave the traveller a chance of 
seeing the country he passed through. 
Long Island lay before him like a book, 
every line of which he could read at lei- 
sure. He could wander along the shore of 
the bay at Babylon, and mayhap meditate 
upon the beauty of Nature while looking 
at the moonlight sleeping on the water: 
he could at Quogue seek his way across 
the meadows and gaze upon the troubled 
face of the ocean. We can do so still, 
but these pleasures are no longer to be 
counted among the fascinating interludes 
of continuous travel. They are not the 
accompaniments of a long journey that 
gave it a flavor of romance, and made 
a trip to Sag Harbor and return the em- 
ployment of an eventful and delightful 
week. 

To adapt ourselves to modern condi- 
tions, and as we must view Long Island 
in sections to appreciate it as a whole, a 
route may be chosen in which, by using 
both railroad and stage, we may see even 
more of it, and that to greater advantage, 
than the old-time traveller. It is neces- 
sary, in the first place, that something 
should be seen of the northern shore. 
In character and associations it differs 
widely from the southern. There is, in 
the second place, the central section, in 
avoiding which much of the rural and 
most placid beauty of the island would 
There is, thirdly, the southern 
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shore, varied in itself according as the 
point at which it is viewed lies on the 
ocean or on the landlocked bays be- 
tween Hempstead and Mecoc, and ex- 
tending to the rugged headland of Mon- 
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Cumsewogue Is now mainly distinguish- 
ed by the cemetery of Cedar Hill. Pass- 
ing among the graves, we reach the sum- 
mit, and a wonderful scene bursts upon 
our view. Looking north toward where 
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tauk. We shall thus, by passing from 
point to point, see as in a panorama all 
that need now attract our attention in 
viewing Seawanhaka. 

The place which the Indians named 
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the village is nestling in a hollow sur- 
rounded by woods, the waters of Port 
Jefferson Bay are lying without a visible 
ripple; the sails of the ships passing up 
and down the Sound gleam in the sun; 
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and beyond them, like a hazy line, are 
the shores of Connecticut. On the left 
are glimpses of farmhouses, the church- 
spires of Setauket, and rolling fields al- 
ternating with woods. On the right are 
more woods, bounded far away by the 
broken shore of the cliff-bound Sound. 
The wooded peninsula in front that 
stretches to the north, forming the east- 
ern shore of Port Jefferson Bay, was 
named by the old Puritan settlers—for 
what reason it would be hard to divine 
—Mount Misery. It is now, fortunately, 
more generally known in the neighbor- 
hood by the name of the Strong estate 





CABIN IN THE WOODS ABOVE POQUOTT. 


of Oakwood. Sea, shore, woods and 
valleys make up a picturesque scene of 
peaceful beauty, and one forgets in the 
presence of its living charms that the site 
upon which he stands is within the limits 
of a city of the dead. 

We descend into the village—which 
lies as if in a slumber that has lasted for 
a century and a half—at the head of the 
bay. The Indians named the place Sou- 
wassett, and the Puritans, in their usual 
matter-of-fact manner, called it Drowned 
Meadow. Its present name was adopted 
about forty years ago, probably in a pa- 
triotic mood, and also in the belief that 
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the name it then bore was too unqual- 
ified and likely to give rise to unwar- 
rantable prejudices. That there was some 
truth, if there was neither beauty nor im- 
agination, in the name, is, however, evi- 
dent from the marsh-lands lying between 
the village and Dyer’s Neck or Poquott, 
which divides the harbor from that of Se- 
tauket on the west. One of the old land- 
marks of the village, dating from about 
the first quarter of the last century, is 
the house built by the Roe family when 
the settlement was first made. It now 
forms part of the Townsend house, and 
is still occupied by collateral descend- 
ants of its builder. Accessions 
to the little colony came slowly. 
Even the fine harbor could not 
compensate for the disadvantages 
of Drowned Meadow for building 
purposes, and the hillsides are 
steep and rocky. But about 1797, 
when it is said there were only 
half a dozen houses in the vil- 
lage, shipbuilding was begun, and 
its subsequent rise was compara- 
tively rapid. 

Securely though it seems to 
repose among its wood-crowned 
hills, it has had at least one ex- 
citing episode in its history. Dur- 
ing the war of 1812 its shipping 
suffered considerably at the hands 
of King George’s cruisers, and one 
night the enemy entered the har- 
bor and captured seven sloops 
that were lying there at anchor. 
Otherwise, life at Port Jefferson 
appears to have been as it is now, 
unexciting and peaceful. Its attractions 
are in part those of association, but chief- 
ly those of Nature—its sandy shore, its 
still woods and its placid bay. It is a 
place to fly to when the only conception 
of immediate happiness is to be still, to 
float idly upon water that has no waves 
to detract from the perfection of a dream 
of absolute rest, or to seek shelter and 
eloquent quiet in deep and shady woods. 
There are several winding paths that lead 
up the hilly promontory of Oakwood, and 
there are clearings upon the high ground 
swept over by breezes from the Sound 
where one can look upon rural scenes 
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as perfect in their way as imagination 
Can picture. 

To the west of the village, pathways 
lead through the woods and past many 
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ruined and ruinous cabins. The latter 
are chiefly occupied by negroes, who 
enjoy the sweets of liberty in these se- 
questered nooks. It is questionable if 









































LAKE RONKONKOMA. 


emancipation in any way bettered their 
condition. The Dutch introduced slaves 
into Long Island immediately upon set- 
tling on its western extremity, but it is 


said upon good authority—and the fact 
is a notable one in the history of the 
island—that slavery never existed there 
except in name. The work of the farms 
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and houses was divided with the utmost 
impartiality among the nominal slaves 
and the white men and boys of the 
houschold. Possibly, then, there is not 
only no dark background to the lives 
of these Port Jefferson negroes, but one 
that in comfort and happiness is a con- 
trast to the present. One little fellow— 
a darkling he should be called—peeped 
out shyly as we passed, and then disap- 
peared in a hut which, though embow- 
ered in creeping plants and bushes, did 
not suggest either comfort or beauty when 
the trees are bare and the winds of winter 
are moaning through the woods. Beyond 
these cabins the path leads to the pebbly 
and shell-covered shore of Poquott. 

To the east of Port Jefferson the shore 
runs in bolder outline to Orient Point, 
but within thirty or forty miles to the 
west there are innumerable points and 
well-sheltered bays and inlets that give 
the scenery the same picturesque cha- 
racter that is found at Port Jefferson. It 
may be taken, in short, as representing 
the northern side of the island. 

When the shore is left a few miles be- 
hind the country assumes an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect. The roads run through a 
wide tract covered as far as the eye can 
see with young timber and brushwood. 
In places the charred trunks give evi- 
dence that it has at no distant period 
been passed over by a forest-fire. The 
view to the south is bounded by the 
low range of hills that runs nearly the 
entire length of the island. In a hol- 
low in this rising ground, a few miles 
east of Comac Hills, about two miles 
north-east of Mount Pleasant and near 
the eastern continuation of the Comac 
range, we drop suddenly upon the most 
charming of the lakes of Long Island 
—Ronkonkoma. It matters little from 
which side it is approached or from what 
point it is viewed—Lake Ronkonkoma is 
in every way and in every aspect beau- 
tiful. Around it on all sides is an un- 
dulating country comprising both wood- 
land and farm, and dotted with quaint old 
houses of the many-gabled order, and a 
few that affect a certain latter-day prim- 
ness. The architectural patriarchs and 
juveniles represent two different orders 
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of things. The first tell of the early col- 
onists of two hundred years ago making 
their way through the dense woods from 
the northern shore, and choosing dwell- 
ings by the lake where the land was good. 
The latter tell of later settlers, attracted 
solely by the beauty and salubrity of the 
place. There is one house still standing 
on the east side of the lake, a weather- 
beaten veteran of a century and a half. 
It has been in the same family ever since 
it was built, and if its walls were as elo- 
quent of facts as they are of sentiment, 
it could no doubt unfold a varied tale. 
The place has, of course, a history based 
upon Indian times. Where we now see 
boats and skiffs, canoes were once pad- 
dled, and the lonely seclusion of the lake 
is said to have made it the theme of many 
an Indian story. Only one legend now 
survives. The lake has always been, and 
is now, well stocked with fish, and it is 
in places so deep that the Indians thought 
it unfathomable. With a curious kind of 
veneration they believed that the Great 
Spirit brought the fish that swarm in its 
waters, and kept them under his special 
care. Even when the whites came upon 
the scene the red men clung to their su- 
perstition, and would not catch nor eat 
the fish, believing them to be superior 
beings. 

A change has come over the spot since 
that day. The land near the lake has 
been partially cleared, but not to such 
an extent as to divest it of any of its 
early beauty. <A fringe of trees encloses 
it on all sides except the north, where a 
narrow belt of sand divides it from a lily 
pond, It is from that feature, and from 
the glistening western shore, that the lake 
was Called Ronkonkoma (Sand Pond). 
At the point where it first bursts upon the 
traveller from the south it is seen gleam- 
ing through the trees hke a diamond in 
a robe of green. Standing upon its mar- 
gin, we are about fifty fect above the sea, 
and the cool wind that is rustling among 
the trees comes fresh from the Great South 
Bay, seven miles away. To right and 
left are high tree-covered banks, and to 
the north across the lake, about a mile 
off, the white sand is shining like a line 
of silver. The trees above the eastern 





shore are reflected as in a mirror, and 
the little boat with its snowy sail is there 
in duplicate, itself and double. 

But, to be seen at its best, Ronkonko- 
ma should be viewed from one of the 
higher points along its eastern shore 
when the sun is sloping down the west- 
ern sky. One memorable evening this 
view was so beautiful as to be almost 
unearthly. The sun had sunk behind a 
heavy cloud-bank, which it tipped with 
a dull tawny red. By and by the sky 
began to change. The cloud sank low- 
er, and lay upon the horizon in a per- 
fectly black mass that threw its shadow 
upon the landscape. Its lining had deep- 
ened in color to a blood-red, and the 
clouds higher up the arch of the sky 
were ringed with a rich crimson border. 
Higher still they shaded off into paler 
tints, mingled with a copper-like hue 
that merged in the lighter clouds into 
gold. Above these were fleecy, round- 
ed fragments of cloud floating over the 
deep blue like burnished brass upon lapis 
lazuli; and higher yet, about midway to 
the zenith, every cloudlet was tinged with 
pale yellow. Could such a sky be repre- 
sented on canvas it would be condemned 
as unnatural—a case of the painter's im- 
agination carrying him beyond the limits 
of true art. But it was from the reflec- 
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tion in the lake that the scene derived 
its weird, supernatural character. The 
shadows lay heavily upon the trees and 
bank that line the western shore. Upon 
the edge of the waters, which were so 
still that not a ripple waved the line 
drawn upon the white streak of sand, 
the deep red of the cloud upon the hor- 
izon reappeared. Nearer were the grad- 
uated tints of crimson, copper, gold, brass 
and pale yellow, every hue mirrored in 
the crystal lake with a fidelity so perfect 
that one was in doubt whether the reality 
or the reflection were the more gorgeous. 

To the east and west of the lake, for 
twenty miles on either side of it, stretches 
a pleasant tract, chiefly of rolling wood- 
land, with here and there a farm or gar- 
den. Wherever the land has been clear- 
ed and brought under cultivation it ap- 
pears to give ample return to the hus- 
bandman. But the least observant trav- 
eller can hardly help being struck by the 
sight of a few fields of apparently healthy 
grain surrounded by miles of brushwood. 
Itisa mystery not yet satisfactorily solved 
how within fifty miles of a city like New 
York so much land should be left unpro- 
ductive and untilled. All the evidence, 
both of experiment and of opinion, goes 
to show that the soil, if not the richest 
in the world, is far too good to be given 
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over to scrubby bushes and luxuriant 
weeds. 

Leaving, however, a question so ab- 
struse, let us turn southward from Yap- 
hank and follow the brook that runs 
down past Carman’s until it empties it- 
self in. Fireplace Bay. Again the sce- 
nery undergoes a change. Here is nei- 
ther the broken, picturesque shore of the 
north nor the inland quietude of Ron- 
konkoma. Toward the west, beyond our 
ken, stretches the Great South Bay, far 
past where the lighthouse of Fire Island 
can be seen flashing out upon the night. 
To the south, about three miles distant, 
are the undulating dunes of the Great 
South Beach, that like a huge break- 
water shuts out the ocean. To the east 
is the broad promontory lying behind 
Mastic Point. This is practically the 
same view upon which we have im- 
agined the traveller by the old-time 
stage feasting his eyes at the halting- 
places along the southern shore. At any 
point between Babylon and the place at 
which we stand the scenery has the same 
general character—a picturesque pleas- 
antness devoid of disturbing grandeur. 
However loudly the ocean may thun- 
der upon the outer shore, the bay sel- 
dom changes its dimpling smiles for a 
rougher aspect, and never wears in wrath 
the scornful look of the outer deep. A 
strong wind may sometimes give a little 
trouble to the yachtsmen whose craft en- 
liven the scene, and lead them to reef 
their swelling canvas, but the impres- 
sion carried away from the Great South 
Bay is decidedly summery—a memory 
of mingled sunshine and gentle breezes. 
The shore is generally flat, and is lined 
with a succession of villages located at 
intervals of from three to four miles. 
They are all more or less alike—quiet, 
healthy places, in which, to all appear- 
ances, the inhabitants take life easily. 

Five or six miles to the west is Blue 
Point, of oyster fame, in connection with 
which a curious tradition is extant. It is 
said that long ago the oysters disappear- 
ed entirely from the bay. The poor peo- 
ple from all the country round were in 
the habit of raking up the oysters for their 
own consumption and for sale. In an 
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evil hour the authorities of the town of 
Brookhaven, to which the beds belong, re- 
solved upon replenishing the town treas- 
ury by the imposition of a license upon 
the poor fishermen. The latter, either 
unable to meet the demands of the law 
or bent upon maintaining what appeared 
to them a natural right, made a counter- 
resolve upon resistance to its enforce- 
ment. The result was a collision, and 
by dint of armed men and boats the 
unlicensed fishermen were driven off. 
Thereafter, curious to relate, not anoth- 
er oyster was taken, and nothing but 
empty shells filled the unblessed rakes. 
This state of things lasted until about 
forty years ago, when it is presumed the 
grip of the law was relaxed. The poor 
people, at all events, then again had re- 
course to the long-deserted beds, and 
found them covered to the depth of sev- 
eral feet with luscious young oysters. 

A number of boats ply between Bell- 
port and the Great South Beach, whith- 
er the summer visitors are in the habit 
of repairing for the purpose of tumbling 
in the surf on the outside. In one of 
these, with a fair wind and a skipper ac- 
quainted with the numerous shoals, it is 
very pleasant to sail across the bay, and 
then turning round Mastic Point to fol- 
low the channel connecting the Great 
South with East Bay, and so to reach 
Moriches. From that point east the 
shore is broken up into shallow creeks 
until Quogue (from guohkaug, a clam), an 
old resort of the citizens of Philadelphia, 
New York and other cities, is reached. 
It occupies the neck of land dividing 
Shinecoc from East Bay, and is the first 
place after leaving Rockaway, about six- 
ty miles to the west, which has direct 
communication with the shore of the 
ocean. The beach there touches the 
mainland, and then leaves it again to 
make: room for Shinecoc Bay. At the 
most northerly arm of the latter we come 
upon a place with a peculiar history and 
corresponding associations, and there on 
the adjacent hills of Shinecoc we may 
pause for a few moments’ observation. 
We are now in the township of South- 
ampton, where, with the exception of 
Lion Gardiner's settlement upon the 
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island still bearing his name, the first 
English settlement in the State of New 
York was effected. 

Toward both east and west the coun- 
try stretches away as far as we can see 
in undulating woods and fields. Had 
we come by land instead of the bays, 
we should have passed through a series 
of four or five little villages, Moriches, 
Speonk, Good Ground and West Hamp- 
ton, cozily nestling among the woods— 
quiet, retired places, given over to peace 
and agriculture. There is no particular- 
ly prominent feature in the landscape. 
Its charm lies in its harmony, and the 
ensemble is as nearly perfect as can be 
imagined. Immediately in front are the 
knolls and dales above and below Good 
Ground, and extending down to where 
the Ponquogue lighthouse stands out in 
clear outline against the sky. To the 
south is Shinecoc Bay, and to the north 
is Peconic Bay, the water that lies be- 
tween the forks at the eastern end of 
Long Island. Below us, looking west, 
is Canoe Place, the name given to the 
narrow neck of land joining the penin- 
sula that terminates at Montauk to the 
body of the island. It is the point at 
which the waters on the north and south 
come most nearly together, and there, 
accordingly, as the name implies, was 
the Indian portage. 
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Toward the east, across the rising and 
falling ground and beyond the woods, 
lies the village of Southampton, where 
the first settlement in the township was 
formed. The colonists were chiefly Eng- 
lishmen, who, having resided for a short 
time in Lynn, Massachusetts, turned their 
eyes toward such “pastures new” as 
Long Island afforded. They first tried 
to locate themselves in the north-west- 
ern part of the island, but having been 
driven out by the Dutch, their second 
venture led them to North Sea, and 
thence through the woods to Southamp- 
ton. They found the land both good 
and cheap. All that the Indians asked 
for the district lying between Canoe Place 
and the eastern limit of the township at 
Sag Harbor was sixteen coats, threescore 
bushels of Indian corn and a promise of 
protection against hostile tribes. Forty- 
three years afterward the official esti- 
mate of the township amounted to about 
eighty thousand dollars, so that the men 
of Lynn undoubtedly received good val- 
ue for their coats and corn. 

Their choice of a home is sufficient to 
place their good judgment above ques- 
tion. There are still existing in the vil- 
lage a few mementos of their presence 
in the form of weather-stained houses, 
over which have passed, leaving them 
untouched, all the vicissitudes of Indian 
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times, the Revolutionary War and mod- 
ern improvement. Time, however, has 
left its scars upon their fronts. The 
street leading down toward the shore of 
the ocean is grass-grown and spacious, 
and probably differs very little from 
what it was in the olden time. On the 
left side stands the Pelletreau house, 
where Lord Erskine resided during the 
winter of 1778. On the floor in one of 
the rooms are certain marks, said to 
have been made by the axe of the Brit- 
ish quartermaster. Others of the old 
buildings have recently been removed, 
but those that are left are sufficient to 
recall the time when, plundered alike by 
friend and foe, and compelled to main- 
tain its enemy, Southampton yet patriot- 
ically contributed its quota of men to the 
war for independence. There is nothing 
of the upstart about the place. It reposes 
in a quiet, dignified present resting upon 
a long and honorable past, and there is 
in its attitude and air something that 
compels one to revert to the latter. Its 
population partakes of the same charac- 
ter. Although some of the first settlers 
removed to other places or returned to 
Lynn, most of the old families took deep 
root in the soil, and are represented by 
descendants who live within sight of the 
primitive dwellings their forefathers rear- 
ed. Offshoots were, however, thrown off 
in many directions. Some went down 
to Cape May, whither the whale-fishing 
attracted them; others were among the 
pioneers of the West, and founded col- 
onies at various places in New York 
State and in Pennsylvania; others took 
their places among the Argonauts of ’49 
and sought the gold-fields of California. 
But still the parent trees stood fast in 
Southampton. 

. The appearance of whales off the coast, 
though now a rare occurrence, was not 
so in the early days of the town. Among 
the earliest of its records is a law provid- 
ing for the cutting up and division of any 
whales that might be cast up on the shore. 
At a later day boats were fitted up either 
to put off in pursuit when a whale was 
signalled or to cruise along the coast in 
the whaling season. Inthe former case, 
by a usage which extended to the ad- 
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joining township of Easthampton, sig- 
nals were hoisted at fixed stations along 
the shore, whereupon the boats were 
dragged down the beach and launched 
through the surf, while the venturesome 
crew leaped in, each man taking his 
own place. How dangerous such a pur- 
suit was can be estimated by any one 
who will walk to the high ridge of sand 
running along the beach and look east- 
ward down the long line of breakers that 
toss their foam-capped heads before a 
heavy gale. For many miles nothing 
can be seen but the arching waves dash- 
ing themselves upon the sand, as if furi- 
ous that their course should be checked. 
The whale has almost entirely deserted 
its old haunt, but the sea still furnishes 
many an exciting, and also many a sad, 
episode in the otherwise uneventful lives 
of the townsmen. Not a winter passes 
without some ship or ocean steamer be- 
ing thrown upon Hampton shore, and 
often, in spite of the gallantry and exer- 
tions of the lifeboatmen, whose stations 
stand at intervals of five miles, the crews 
never reach the land until flung up life- 
less by the waves. 

Maintaining still an eastward course, 
we pass Water Mill, lying upon one of 
the inlets of Mecoc Bay, and hurrying 
through Bridgehampton arrive at Sag 
Harbor, the chief port of the peninsula. 
It 1s a quiet, interesting town, beautiful- 
ly situated on a branch of Gardiner’s 
Bay. Across the neck that projects over 
toward Shelter Island on the north, and 
beyond the site chosen by Chief-Justice 
Daly for his residence, lies Peconic Bay. 
Toward the east stretches the bay, past 
the lower end of Shelter Island, past Ce- 
dar Point, and then away off to where 
Gardiner's Island is stretching its long 
arms to the north and south, as if to 
guard the great haven inside from the 
ocean storms. A century and a half 
ago nothing stood upon the spot where 
the town now stands but a few fisher- 
men’s huts. Ina short time the settlers 
were engaged in whale-fishing off the 
coast, and thereby really laid the foun- 
dations of Sag Harbor'’s future prosper- 
ity and wealth. In 1760 three sloops 
were fitted out to prosecute the fishing 
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in the northern seas, and after the war | his brother despatched on the same er- 
of independence Dr. N. Gardiner and | rand the first ship that ever sailed from 
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ships were engaged in the business. Af- 
ter that date the decline was fast, and 





Sag Harbor. The venture failed, but 
others succeeded, and in 1847 sixty-three 
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now not a single ship of the whole fleet 
is left. Captain Babcock, the lighthouse- 
keeper of Montauk, sailed six or seven 
years ago the brig Myra, the last whaler 
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that left Sag Harbor. His success was 


not so great that the owners, the Messrs. 


French, cared to repeat the experiment ; 
so that within twenty years Sag Harbor 
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has fallen from its position as the third or 
fourth whaling-port in the country to that 
in which we find it to-day. The gold fever 
of ‘49, the discovery of petroleum and the 
increased expense attending the whale- 
fishing, all contributed to its decline. It 
is also claimed for Sag Harbor that Cap- 
tain Cooper of the Manhattan, sailing 
from that port, was the first to take a 
ship into Yeddo. 


In and around the town are many evi- 
dences of the generally well-to-do con- 
dition of its inhabitants, amongst whom 
are several whose rise to greater wealth 
was checked by the fall of the whale- 
fishing. In their homes and those of 
retired merchant captains are many 
mementos of long voyages to China, 
Japan, the Indies, and, in short, to every 
part of the world. It is singular how in- 
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teresting, as compared with the choicest 
things to be found in the shops, these 
porcelains, lacquers, enamels, ivories, 
fans, silks, weapons and cabinets are. 
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They are the trophies of the Ancient 
Mariner, who takes some pride in turn- 
ing over the contents of his shelves, and 
derive a personal interest from having 





‘““HOME, SWEET HOME!’’—PAYNE’S INTERIOR. 


been with him through the storms he 
weathered before he brought them safe 
to port. 

Every part of the town is interesting, 
and certainly not the least so is the old 
cemetery. It contains an extensive col- 
lection of rude headstones and quaint 
epitaphs. Here, on a sailor's grave, are 
engraved the lines— 

Rude Boreas’ winds and Neptune’s waves 
Have tossed me to and fro: 


By God’s decree, you plainly see, 
I’m harbored here below. 


In Sag Harbor there lived a certain Cap- 
tain David Hand, who died in 1840 at 
the age of eighty-one. Here he and his 
five wives are sleeping, all in a row. 
The first died in 1791; the second, in 
1794; the third, in 1798; the fourth, in 
1810; the fifth, in 1835. The gallant 
captain himself went down while cruis- 
ing in quest of asixth. It is upon the 
grave of the third that the following 
appears: ; 

Behold, ye living mortals passing by, 

How thick the partners of one husband lie. 


Vast and unsearchable the ways of God: 
Just, but severe, we feel His chastening rod. 


The meaning is a little obscure, and it 


is only the subsequent matrimonial ven- 
tures of the captain that assure us he did 
not mean that the three who had gone 
were to him as a chastening rod. 

Let us now take our station where we 
can look down upon the town and over 
the surrounding scene of mingled island, 
sea and shore, and try to recall some of 
the thrilling events that give Sag Harbor 
its historical interest. Two hundred and 
fifty years ago these bays, now alive with 
coasting vessels, pleasure craft and an 
occasional steamer, showed nothing but 
the canoes of the Manhansetts and Mon- 
tauketts. In 1637 we might have seen 
the large canoe of Wyandanch, the sa- 
chem of the Montauks, surrounded by 
those of his tribe, stealing across to- 
ward Shelter Island to complete the 
extermination of the Pequots. In 1699 
the ship in which Kidd won his plunder 
in the southern seas was lying under the 
island's lee while the famous pirate was 
burying a part of his booty on its shore. 
It is said that the proprietor of the island 
has still in his possession a piece of gold 
cloth given to his ancestor by Captain 
Kidd. Soon afterward Gardiner’s Isl- 
and was visited and plundered by Paul 
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Williams and some of his buccaneering 
associates. In 1728 these seas swarmed 
with the pirates of Spain, and one night 
in September of that year the crew of a 
schooner landed upon Gardiner’s Island, 
and for three days it was given up to 
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plunder. The next we see is a British 
fleet in 1775 sweeping round the arm of 
the island and coming to anchor in the 
bay, whence, like the pirates, they sent 
out parties to plunder Mr. Gardiner’s 
house and farm. Sag Harbor was oc- 





FISHERMAN’S HOUSE NEAR HAMPTON BEACH. 


cupied by British troops, and one even- | 


ing in 1777 across Peconic Bay from 
Southold the boat that carried Liecuten- 
ant-Colonel Meigs and his patriot com- 
panions was Sailing. Landing a few 
miles to the west of the town, they fell 
upon the British garrison like a mid- 
night thunderbolt. The commander 
was seized in bed, the shipping and pro- 
visions were fired, and Meigs and his 
men had finished their work and retired 
before the British soldiers were fully 
awake. Again, in 1780-81, the British 
fleet anchored in the bay, and yet again 
in 1813. In the latter year Commodore 
Hardy sent a launch and two barges with 
a hundred men to plunder Sag Harbor, 
but the project utterly failed. The town 
was roused, the guns of the fort opened 
upon the intruders, and then the villa- 
gers returned to their slumbers. When 
peace was restored the bay was plough- 
ed by West Indiamen and whalers, and 
then, as we have seen, they also van- 
ished. Apart, then, from the beauty of 
its situation, Sag Harbor has associations 
and a history that form appreciable items 


in the list of its attractions; and if its fu- 
ture should be less glowing than its past, 
it will not be for lack of a healthy and 
mild climate nor of exceptional advan- 
tages of location. 

Before leaving the town in quest of 
Easthampton Village we find ourselves 
in the township of that name. All these 
woods and fair fields stretching from the 
Southampton limit eastward to Montauk, 
and comprising upward of thirty thou- 
sand acres, were in 1648 bought for ‘‘ 20 
coats, 24 hoes, 24 hatchets, 24 knives, 2 
looking-glasses and Ioo muxes.’’ Most 
of the setuers in the village we are now 
approaching came from Kent, and mem- 
ories of their English home led them to 
give it the name of Maidstone, which was 
afterward changed to Easthampton. It 
lies in the midst of a beautiful section 
of country, full of pretty little pictures 
of rustic life. The main street is, like 
that of Southampton, a broad grass- 
grown avenue lined with stately trees, 
and as we go down in the direction of 
the shore we pass a spot interesting to 
English-speaking people all over the 
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world—the birthplace of John Howard 
Payne, the author of ‘Home, Sweet 
Home.” It is with a feeling approach- 
ing reverence that we look at the old 
open fireplace, the rafters and walls; 
and as we emerge and glance up and 
down the spacious street, and drink in 
the placid beauty of the scene, the foun- 
tain of the poet’s inspiration is revealed. 
Once seen, it is a place for every man to 
remember all through life, even if ‘‘he 
owed it not his birth."’ And here the 
thought recurs that there must be an un- 
usually strong tie between the villagers in 
allthe Hamptons and theirhomes. The 
names of many of the old settlers are 
still met with throughout the entire sec- 
tion from Southampton eastward, so that 
while Payne was giving expression to a 
sentiment that is universal in language 
that the world at large has adopted, his 
words have also a particular significance 
in telling us of the atmosphere of senti- 
ment peculiar in its warmth and mani- 
festation to the district in which he was 
reared. 

Our path now lies eastward through 
the straggling little village of Amagan- 
sett, and through the woods beyond 
which lie Neapeague and Montauk, 
the “Hilly Land.” The quiet repose 
of village-life is now left behind, and 
through rapidly-changing scenes we set 
our faces toward the grandest and most 
wonderful section of Long Island. For 
about two miles after leaving Amagan- 
sett our route lies through thick woods 
of young timber, and then we suddenly 
emerge at a point where the road turns 
round a spur of the high land we have 
just passed. On the south is the ocean, 
in sight of which the road thereafter runs 
the greater part of the way to the point, 
and in front, stretching for six or seven 
miles until it joins the hills of Montauk, 
is the marshy beach of Neapeague, the 
‘Water Land.’ As we descend, the sea 
is hidden by the irregular dunes that lie 


along the shore, and the dreary expanse | 


extends far before us and off toward the 
north. Every step leads us to realize 
more fully the dismal character of the 
sterile flat. The wagon-wheels alter- 
nately grind through the sand and bump 
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into deep puddles in the marsh. There 
can be no doubt that once this whole 
tract was overflowed by the sea, and still 
in heavy storms the waves force their 
way between the sandhills and lay parts 
of the beach under water. Meanwhile, 


however, attention is likely to be divert- 
ed from the consideration of the inroads 
of the sea to the incessant attacks of the 
insatiate and bloodthirsty mosquitoes. 
We are here in their very home, and, 
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KING SYLVESTER. 


galled by their furious stinging on- 
slaughts, can recall nothing but Ayres’s 
exclamation : 

Cheerless Neapeague! how bounds the heart to gain 
The hills that spring beyond thy weary plain! 

The busy, bloodthirsty wretches spring 
in clouds from every swamp. They fill 
the air, obscure the blue lining of the 
wagon with their own tawny gray, and 
would, I verily believe, turn a white 
horse brown. But the end comes at 
length, and as we climb the hill bound- 
ing the beach on the east the last of the 
little tormentors disappears. To our left 
are the Nommonock Hills, and those of 
Hither Wood rise in front of us. At the 
point now reached it is well to turn round 
and view the land we have passed. We 
can look across from shore to shore, from 
the ocean breakers on the south to the 
little harbor of Neapeague on the north, 
and beyond it to where Gardiner's Island 
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lies out in the bay. The conviction grows 
upon us that where we now stand was 
once an island, and that the rugged base 
of Nommonock was once washed by the 
sea. 

Soon we pass through the Hither 
Woods, and with them leave behind 
the last remnant of the forest that for- 
merly covered Montauk. All else, to 
where Womponomon—the Indian name 
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of the eastern point—juts out into the 
sea, are hills and rolling downs which 
rise and fall like the sea when the waves 
are running “mountains high.” Here 
and there we pass a pond, and often 
startle the cattle that graze over the 
greater part of Montauk; and at length 
pause, spellbound by the view from the 
hills looking down upon Fort Pond, or 
Kongonock. The road runs past its 
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KING DAVID FARO AND FAMILY. 


southern extremity, where, until the em- 
bankment was built, the ocean-surf fre- 
quently broke across; and after passing 
this plain, called Fithian’s, we find our- 
selves a very short distance south of the 
site of the old Indian village. The hill 
about halfway between the two ends of 
the pond on its eastern side was once 
occupied by an Indian fort, and between 
it and us lies the valley where were clus- 
tered the wigwams of Wyandanch and 
his tribe. He figures in history as the 
staunch and often severely-tried ally of 


the whites, and was the lifelong friend of 
Lion Gardiner. His warriors were, hy- 
perbolically, ““as many as the spires of 
the grass”’ until reduced by sickness and 
battle. The Narragansetts pursued him 
with an insatiate and vindictive hate, and 
this peaceful valley was once the scene 
of a bloody tragedy from which the Mon- 
tauketts never recovered. Wyandanch 
had pursued a party of Narragansetts to 
Block Island, and killed a great num- 
ber of them. To retaliate, Ninicraft (or 
Ninigret) invaded Montauk, and on the 
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night of the nuptials of the chief's daugh- 
ter fell upon the village, burned, sacked 
and slew, and, in spite of Wyandanch's 
bravery, totally defeated his followers. 
Among the fallen was the bridegroom, 
and beside his dead body the invaders 
found the bride in a stupor of grief. She 
was hurried away, an unresisting cap- 


tive, but was ultimately restored to her | 


father by the exertions of Lion Gardiner. 
In 1659, Wyandanch died from the ef- 
fects of poison, and with him went out 
the glory of his tribe. Piece after piece, 
the lands he had held were ceded to the 
whites, and the royal line of Faro came 
to an end. In 1819 “King” Stephen 
died, and was buried by subscription. 
His distinctive badge consisted of a yel- 
low ribbon round his hat. After him 
others reigned, and although the royal 
family long ago became extinct, the 
name of king or chief is still retained. 
The late holder of the title was David 
Faro, and he reigned over two families, 
his own and the Fowlers. He will prob- 
ably be succeeded by his cousin Stephen, 
an athletic gentleman and a full-blooded 
Indian, who is said to have walked in 
one day from Brooklyn to Montauk, and 
who thinks little of stepping from Mon- 
tauk to Bridgehampton, thence to Sag 
Harbor for dinner, and so on back to 
Montauk. The late chief left a widow 
and five children. The eldest is a boy 
named Wyandanch, who occasionally 
visits the few houses on the peninsula 
and the nearest villages, selling ber- 
ries. The queen’s mother and the rest 
of the tribe are basket-makers. The 
second of David's children is Maggie 
Arabella, a pleasant-faced girl with thick- 
set figure; the third and fourth are bright- 
eved boys, Samuel Powhattan and Ebe- 
nezer Tecumseh; and the fifth is a child 
of about six months, Sarah Pocahontas. 
Besides these there are the present king, 
Stephen, and his son Samuel. King Syl- 
vester preceded David, so that we are in 
possession of the likenesses of three of 
the line of sachems. Ephraim Fowler, 
a son of Sylvester, also survives. Of the 
other family of Fowlers, there are the 
husband and wife and their four chil- 


dren, three sons and a daughter. Such, 
Vor. XXI1.—34 
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so far as I know, is a complete census 
of the tribe of Montauketts. Their pos- 
sessions are small and their way of liv- 
ing rude. Ichabod! Ichabod! 
Returning to the hill overlooking Fort 
Pond, we are almost due south of Point 
Culloden. When Montauk throws off 
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entirely its old character and fully as- 
sumes the inevitable new, the bay to the 
west of Culloden will probably be con- 
verted by a breakwater into a harbor, 
and to the north of where we stand it is 
not unlikely that the snort of the locomo- 
tive may yet be heard. Already there are 
rumors of impending change. With the 
railroad brought through from Sag Har- 
bor, Fort Pond Bay will be the point of 
arrival and departure of steamers plying 
between the island and the New England 
shore. Itiseven suggested thatthe Trans- 
atlantic steamers might make it a stop- 
ping-place to land mails and passengers. 
The bay is so deep that vessels of any ton- 
nage could enter it, and it would more- 
over prove an excellent refuge in stormy 
weather. When thus brought into more 
speedy communication with the western 
part of the island, the lonely grandeur of 
Montauk will be modified by the inroads 
of traffic and the things that tell of the 
far-distant city and its seething mass of 
jaded humanity. Thetens who now seek 
it will be exchanged for hundreds in quest 
of the health and vigor that are inhaled 
with every breath of the fresh salt air. 
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There is, it must be admitted, a certain 
amount of resignation in our view of 
such a transformation. We wish for no 


change in Montauk—would not even 
ask for the iron road to span the waste 
All around is beauty— 


of Neapeague. 
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Land, and we are emancipated from 
drudgery and routine. The workshop 
has receded so far from its usual prom- 
inence that it is almost out of memory, 
a thousand miles away. Why should it 
be brought nearer and Montauk be made 
a portion of the old, 
every-day world? 
But to turn to the 
present, Lo ine 








east of the hill upon 
which we stand hes 
Great Pond, the 
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of the sky, of the sea, of lake and land 
—beauty of wavy outline and delicious 
color. There is a deep pleasure also in 
the feeling that we are here away from 
the world. Care went riding down the 
wind into the marshes of the Water 
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largest sheet of wa- 
ter on Long Island, 
and across it may 
be seen the Shag- 
wannock Hills. 
And now we may 
return to the point 
whence we started 
at the south end 
of Fort Pond, and 
resume our drive 
across the downs, 
Soon after passing 
Stratton’s, the third 
house between 
Neapeague and 
the point, the road 
makes a sweeping 
détour to the south, 
bringing us nearer 
to the sea-cliff, and 
we hastened to 
reach the lght- 
house before the 
night made the 
rough track dan- 
gerous. The sky 
was. threatening, 
and had to the 
west and north- 
west an aspect 
ominous of storm. 
It was on that night 
that Walling ford 
was swept almost 
out of existence byatornado. Before we 
arrived at the lighthouse the hghtning 
was playing brilliantly over the dense 
mass of clouds that overhung the Con- 
necticut shore. Gradually the black bank 
drifted eastward, and then to the south, 
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and as it drew near the rumble of the | by a counter-current of wind seemed to 
thunder became more audible. By and | set in toward the south-west, and a part 
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of the huge vapory mass was broken off | head. The unceasing roar of the surf 
from the rest and whirled directly over- | was drowned by the thunder, and the 
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foam-crested waves that came curling 
into Turtle Bay were lit up by the glare 
of the lightning. Toward the east the 
darting forks of fire seemed now to flash 
down into the inky sea, and now to throw 
a baleful and blinding light around the 
lighthouse. What made the phenome- 
non singular was that the wind had been 
blowing a southerly gale all day, and that 
for a time the motion of the clouds ap- 
peared to be entirely independent of the 
wind. A heavy rainstorm accompanied 
the thunder, and it was in the midst of 
this elemental chaos that we first looked 
out upon the ocean from Womponomon. 
Soon, however, the heavy cloud passed 
away to sea, and again 
The pale and quiet moon 
Makes her calm forehead bare. 

In the morning a dull gray sky hung 
over the still-vext ocean, and upon its 
long swell a few fishing craft were rid- 
ing at anchor. The view from the light- 
house, the lantern of which was present- 
ed to the United States by the French 
government, is worth all and far more 
than is ever likely to be passed through 
in reaching it. Block Island lay lke a 
dark mark deepening the horizon-line, 
and to the south and east were ships 
passing gallantly out to sea. To the 
north the view was hazy, and to the 
west were the hills of Montauk and 
glimpses of its ponds. Round the point 
the water was comparatively still, but the 
long swell was breaking grandly among 
the boulders on the south. Below the 
lantern is the room in which the keep- 
ers maintain their vigils, listening to the 
roar of the wind, and occasionally fcel- 
ing the tower vibrate to such an extent 
that the lantern ceases its revolutions. 
This, however, rarely happens. The 
tower is strongly built of stone and 
brick, and, although it has seen many 
a storm since 1795, it is staunch enough 
to weather many more. 
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Down under the cliffs, where the “‘cru- 
el, hungry foam" is dashing among the 
rocks, the seaward view is grand and 
awful. In Turtle Bay, as we casually 
learned, the dead bodies of those ship- 
wrecked farther up the coast generally 
come ashore, and a ghastly kind of in- 
terest attaches to the place. For miles 
along the shore the same sad tale is be- 
ing continually told: it is the solemn bur- 
den of the sea’s loud wail. We heard it 
at Fire Island; walking along the beach 
opposite Sayville, we heard it again in 
the billows that broke over the wreck 
of the Great Western; it haunted us at 
Quogue, and rang in our ears on the 
lovely beach at the Hamptons; it fol- 
lowed us to Amagansett, and within a 
few miles of the point we can sit in a 
veritable “graveyard” filled with beams, 
broken timbers and rusty iron bolts, the 
rejected spoils of the ocean. For the 
moment one cannot help sympathizing 
with the shepherd of the /Voctes, who 
‘“couldna thole to lieve on the seashore.” 
There is, in truth, something disturbing 
to the imagination and confusing to the 
senses in its everlasting thunder. We 
see it and leave it—pcrhaps for a month, 
possibly for a year—and it is hard to real- 
ize when we return that throughout the 
long interval it has never for a single 
moment been at rest. 

But the time comes when we must re- 
trace our steps to the world which seems 
so faraway. Again we roll over the pas- 
ture-land, swept by constant winds, some- 
times by storms, and long before we reach 
Neapeague have learned the truth and 
felt the sentiment that inspired Ayres's 
lines: 

There is no country like Montauk’s rude isle. 

Strange arc its rolling hills, its valleys’ smile, 


Its trees lone dying in their ancient place, 
As if in sorrow for a dying race. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE RESULT OF PERCIVAL’S ECONOMY. 
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UDITH’S letter lay on the table still. 
Bertie had not come to claim it, and 

she had not come home. 

Having ascertained these facts, Perci- 
val went to his own room, and, finding 
his tea set ready for him, ate and drank 
hurriedly, hesitating whether he should 
go and meet her. Standing by the win- 
dow he looked out on the darkening 
street. All vulgarity of detail was lost 
in the softening dusk, and there was 
something almost picturesque in the op- 
posite roof, whose outline was delicately 
drawn on the pale-blue sky. Everything 
was refined, subdued and shadowy in the 
tender light, but Percival, gazing, saw no 
charm in the little twilight picture. Sor- 
row may be soothed by quiet loveliness, 
but perplexities absorb all our faculties, 
and we do not heed the beauty of the 

- world, which is simple and unperplexed. 
If it is forced upon our notice, the con- 
trast irritates us: itis almost an imper- 
tinence. Percival would have been an- 
gry had he been called upon to feel the 
poetry which Bertie had found only a 
few days before in the bit of houseleek 
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growing on that arid waste of tiles. It is 
true that in that dim light the houseleek 
was only a dusky little knob. 

Should he go and meet Judith ? Should 
he wait for her? What would she do? 
Should he go to St. Sylvester's? By the 
time he could reach the church the chor- 
isters would have assembled: would the 
organist be there? While he doubted 
what to do his fingers were in his waist- 
coat pocket, and he incidentally discov- 
ered that he had only a shilling anda 
threepenny-piece in it. He went quick- 
ly to the table and struck a light. Since 
he had enrolled himself as Judith Lisle’s 
true knight, ready to go anywhere or ren- 
der her any service in her need, it would 
be as well to be better provided with the 
sinews of war. He unlocked the little 
writing-case which stood on a side table. 

Percival’s carefulness in money mat- 
ters had helped him very much in his 
poverty. It seemed the most natural 
thing in the world to him that, since 
his income was fixed, his expenditure 
must be made to fit it. He hardly un- 
derstood the difficulties of that numerous 
class of which Bertie was an example— 
men who consider certain items of ex- 
penditure as fixed and unchangeable, 
let their income be what it may. But 
Percival had retained one remembrance 
of his wealthier days, a familiarity with 
money. People who have been stinted 
all their lives are accustomed to handle 
silver and copper, but are anxious about 
gold and frightened at notes or cheques. 
Percival, though he was quite conscious 
of the relative greatness of small sums 
to his narrow means, retained the old 
habit of thinking them small, and never 
bestowed an anxious thought on the lit- 
tle hoard in his desk. As he went to it 
that evening he remembered with sud- 
den pleasure that there was the money 
that had been accumulating for some 
time in readiness for Mrs, Bryant’s return. 
He could borrow from that if need were. 

The money was gone. 
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Percival stood up and stared vaguely 
round the room. Then, unable to be- 
lieve in his misfortune, he emptied out 
the contents of the desk upon the table 
and tossed them over in a hurried search. 
A carelessly-folded paper caught his eye 
as something unfamiliar. He opened it 
and read: 


“DEAR THORNE: You were good 
enough to let me borrow of you once 
when I was in a scrape. I am in a 
worse difficulty now, and, as I have not 
the chance of asking your leave, I’ve 
ventured to help myself. You shall have 
it back again in a few days, with an ex- 
planation of this cool proceeding. 

. Be = Ona) (rei 


Percival threw the letter down, and 
walked to the window again. It was 
clear enough now. Bertie had had no 
need to borrow eight or nine pounds if he 
were only going out for the day to inquire 
about a situation as organist. But if a 
man is running off with a young lady it 
will not do to have an absolutely empty 
purse. Even though she may be an 
heiress, he cannot very well begin by 
asking her to pay his railway-fare. ‘“‘It 
would define the relative positions a lit- 
tle foo clearly,”’ thought Percival with a 
scornful smile. 

“Will she hope still?’ was his next 
thought. ‘It is not utterly impossible, 
I suppose, that Master Bertie has bolted 
alone. One couldn't swear he hadn't. 
Bolted he certainly has, but if she w22/ 
hope I can't say that I know he has gone 
with Miss Nash. Though I am sure he 
has: how else would he undertake to 
repay me in a few days? Unless that 
is only a figure of speech.”’ 

He suddenly remembered the time 
when Bertie left his debt unpaid after 
a similar promise, and he went back to 
his desk with a new anxiety. His talis- 
man, the half-sovereign which was to 
have been treasured to his dying day, 
had shared the fate of the commonplace 
coins which were destined for Mrs. Bry- 
ant and his bootmaker. It was a cruel 
blow, but Percival saw the absurd side 
of his misfortune, and laughed aloud in 
spite of himself. 
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“My sentiment hasn't prospered: it 
might just as well have been a three- 
penny-piece! Ah, well! it would be un- 
reasonable to complain,” he reflected, 
“since Bertie has promised to send my 
souvenir back again. Very thoughtful of 
him! It will be a little remembrance of 
Emmeline Nash when it comes, and not 
of Judith Lisle: that will be the only dif- 
ference. Quite unimportant, of course. 
Upon my word, Lisle went about it ina 
systematic fashion. Pity he gave his at- 
tention to music: a distinguished burglar 
was lost to society when he turned organ- 
ist."". Hetook up the paper and glanced 
atit again. “If I show this to her she 
will pay his debt, as she did last time; 
and that she never shall do.”’ He dou- 
bled it up and thrust it in with the rest. 

A shuffling step in the passage, a knock 
at the door, and Emma made her appear- 
ance: “Miss Lisle has come in, sir.”’ 

Percival looked up a little astonished, 
but he only thanked her in his quiet voice 
and closed his desk. He turned the key, 
and waited a moment till Emma should 
have gone before he obeyed the. sum- 
mons. When, answering Judith’s ‘‘Come 
in,’’ he entered the Lisles’ room, he found 
her standing by the window. She turn- 
ed and looked at him, as if she were not 
quite certain whom to expect. 

“It is I," he said. “Thank you for 
sending for me.” 

“Sending for you? Ididn'tsend. But 
I am glad you came,” she added. 

She had not sent for him, and Percival 
remembcred that he had passed Lydia 
Bryant on his way. The message — 
which, after all, was a mere statement 
of a fact—was hers. He colored angrily 
and stood confused: “You did not send? 
No—lI see. I beg your pardon—I mis- 
understood—" 

‘It makes no difference,’’ said Judith 
quickly. “Don’t go: I wanted to tell 
you—’’ She paused: “I have not been 
unjust, Mr. Thorne. Mr. Nash has been 
at Standon Square this afternoon. After 
he had my telegram he received a letter 
from Emmeline, and it was as I thought. 
She is with Bertie.”’ 

“With Bertie? And he came here?” 

““Yes—to see if it was as Emmeline 
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said, that they were married at St. An- 


drew’s last Tuesday. 
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that Bertie had only to have the banns 
mumbled over for three Sundays by an 
old clergyman whom nobody hears in a 


rew’'s par- 


said Judith bitterly. 


“Quite possible, 
““Standon Square is in St. And 


It seems 


ish, as well as Bellevue street. 
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544 
church where nobody goes. It sounds 
very easy, doesn't it?” 

Percival stood for a moment speech- 
less while the cool audacity of Bertie’s 
proceeding filtered slowly into his mind. 
“But if any one had gone to St. An- 
drew’s?"’ he said at last. 

‘That would have ended it, of course. 
I suppose he would have run away with- 
out Emmeline. If I had gone that Sun- 
day when I had arranged to go, for in- 
stance. Yes, that would have been very 
awkward, wouldn'tit, Mr. Thorne? Only, 
you see, Bertie happened to be ill that 
morning, and I couldn't leave him. You 
remember you were good enough to go 
to church with us.” 

“I remember,” said Percival with a 
scornful smile as he recalled the devoted 
attention with which he had escorted the 
young organist to St. Sylvester's. 

‘“He must have enjoyed that walk, 
I should think,” said Judith, still very 
quietly. Her unopened note was on the 
table, where she had placed it that morn- 
ing. She took it up and tore it into a 
hundred pieces. ‘You have heard peo- 
ple talk of broken hearts, haven't you ?” 
she said. 

“Often,”’ he answered. 

“Well, then, Bertie has broken Miss 
Crawford's. She said this morning that 
she should never hold up her head again 
if this were true; and I believe she nev- 
er will.”’ 

‘“Do you mean she will die of it ?”’ said 
Thorne, aghast. 

‘“Not directly, perhaps, but Iam sure 
she will die the sooner for it. All her 
pride in her life's work is gone. She 
feels that she is disgraced. I could not 
bear to see her this afternoon, utterly 
ashamed and humble before that man.” 

“What did he say ?” 

“Some things I won't tell you.” <A 
quick blush dyed her face. ‘ Natural- 
ly, he was angry: he had good reason 
to be. And when he told her she was 
past her work, she moaned, poor thing! 
while the tears rained down her cheeks, 
and only said, ‘God forgive me—yes.’”’ 

Percival could but echo her pity. ‘Ber- 
tie never thought—"’ he began. 

‘Never thought? When our trouble 
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came,” said Judith, ‘““we had plenty of 
friends better able to do something for 
us, but, somehow, they didn’t. “And when 
there was the talk of Bertie’s coming 
here, and I remembered her and asked 
her if she could help me to a situation 
anywhere in the neighborhood, she wrote 
to me to come to her at once, and she 
would do all she could to help Bertie 
too. I have her letter still. She said 
she longed to know me for my mother's 
sake, and was sure she would soon love 
me for my own. And this afternoon she 
prayed God she might never see my face 
again !” 

‘‘She thinks you are to blame, then?” 
said Thorne. 

“Yes; and am I not?” was the quick 
reply. “Ought I not to have known Ber- 
tie better? And I did know him: that is 
the worst of it. I did not expect this, and 
yet I ought to have been on my guard. 
He has been my one study from first to 
last. From the time that he was a little 
boy—the bonniest little boy that ever 
was!—my life has been all Bertie. I 
remember him, with long curls hanging 
down his back and his gray eyes open- 
ed wide, when he stood on tiptoe at the 
piano and touched the little tunes that he 
had heard, and looked over his shoulder 
at me and laughed for pleasure in his 
music. I can see his little baby-fingers 
—the little soft fingers I used to kiss— 
on the keys now.—Oh, Bertie, why didn’t 
you die then?” 

She stopped as if checked by a sudden 
thought, and looked so quickly up at Per- 
cival that she caught an answer in his 
eyes that he would never have uttered. 

‘““Ah, yes, he would have been the 
same,’ she said. “He was the same 
then: I know it. They used to praise 
me, when I was a child, for giving every- 
thing up to Bertie. Asif he were not my 
happiness! And it has been so always. 
And now 1 have sacrificed Miss Craw- 
ford to Bertie—my dear old friend, my 
mother’s friend, who is worth ten times 
as much as Bertie ever was or ever will 
be! Is not this a fine ending of all?” 

Percival broke the silence after a mo- 
“Zs it an ending of all?” 
‘Bertie has been very wrong, 
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but it has been partly thoughtlessness. | of mine. Ah yes, God help me, he zs my 


He is very young, and if he should do 
well hereafter may there not even yet 
be a future to which you may look for- 
ward? As for the world, it is not dis- 
posed to look on a runaway match of 
this sort as a crime.” 

She turned her eyes full upon him, and 
he stopped. 

‘Oh, the world!’’ she said. ‘‘The world 
will consider it a sort of young Lochinvar 
affair, no doubt. But how much of the 
young Lochinvar do you think there is 
about Bertie, Mr. Thorne? You have 
heard him speak of Emmeline Nash 
sometimes—not as often nor as freely 
as he has spoken to me; still, you have 
heard him. And judging from that, do 
you believe he is in love with her?’ 

‘“Well—no,”’ said Thorne reluctantly. 
“Hardly that.” 

‘““A thousand times no! If by any pos- 
sibility he had loved her, foolishly, mad- 
ly, with a passion that blinded him to 
the cruel wrong he was doing, it would 
all have been different. I should have 
blamed him, but in spite of Miss Craw- 
ford I should have forgiven him ; I should 
have had hope; he would have been my 
Bertie still; I should not have despised 
him. But this is cold and base and hor- 
rible: he has simply sold himself for Em- 
meline’s money—sold himself, his smiles 
and his pretty speeches and his hand- 
some face. And now it is all over.” 

As Judith spoke Percival understood 
for the first time what a woman's voice 
could be. The girl's soul was filled and 
shaken with passion. She did not cry 
aloud nor rant, but every accent thrilled 
through him from head to foot. And it 
seemed to him that she needed no words 
—that, had she been speaking in an un- 
known tongue, the very intonation, the 
mere sound, the vibration of her voice, 
would have told him of her wounded 
heart, her despair, her unavailing sor- 
row, her bitter shame, so eloquent it 
was. He did not think all this, but in 
a passing moment felt it. “I fear it is 
all too true,’’ he said. “I don’t know 
what to say nor how to help you. Your 
brother—”’ 

“Don't call him that: he is no brother 


brother; and I think we Lisles bring sor- 
row to all who are good to us. We have 
to you, have we not? Don’t stay here, 
Mr. Thorne: don't try to help me. Re- 
member that I am of the same blood as 
my father, who robbed you—as Bertie, 
who has been so base.”’ 

“And if Judas himself were your broth- 
er, whatthen ?”’ Percival demanded. His 
voice, in its masculine vigor and fulness, 
broke forth suddenly, like a strong crea- 
ture held till then inaleash. “And as 
for the money, what of that? Iam glad 
itis gone, or I should not have been here 
to-day.” 

No, he would not have needed to turn 
clerk and earn his living. He would not 
have gone to Brackenhill to confess his 
poverty. He might never have discover- 
ed anything. Most likely he would long 
since have been Sissy’s husband. Sissy 
seemed far away now. He had loved 
her—yes. Oh, poor little Sissy, who had 
clung to him! But what were these new 
feelings that thronged his heart as he 
looked at Judith Lisle? He stopped ab- 
ruptly. What had he said? 

Judith too looked at him, and grew 
suddenly calm and still. ‘You are very 
good," she said. “I should have been 
very lonely to-day if I had not had a 
friend. It has been a comfort to speak 
out what I felt, though I’m afraid I’ve 
talked foolishly.” 

“One can’t weigh all one’s words,”’ 
said Percival. 

“No,” she answered; ‘‘and I know you 
will not remember my folly.” 

‘At any rate, I will not forget that you 
have trusted me. You are tired,” he said 
gently: “you ought to rest. There is 
nothing to be done to-night.” 

‘““Nothing,’’ she answered hopelessly. 

‘And to-morrow, if there is anything 
that I can do, you will send for me, will 
you not ?”” 

She smiled. 

‘Promise me that,’’ he urged in atone 
of authority. “You will?” 

“Yes, I promise.” 

Sometimes, when clouds roll up, black 
with thunder and rain, to overshadow the 
heavens and to deluge the earth, between 
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their masses you may catch a moment- 
ary gleam of blue, faint and infinitely 
far away, deep, untroubled, most beau- 
tiful. Judith had caught such a glimpse 
that evening as she bade Percival good- 
night. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
CONSEQUENCES. 

THE story of the elopement was in all 
the local papers, which seemed for once 
to be printed on Judith Lisle’s heart. It 
was the latest and most exciting topic 
of conversation in the neighborhood of 
Standon Square and St. Sylvester's, and 
was made doubly interesting by the utter 
collapse of Mr. Clifton’s Easter services, 
which were to have been something very 
remarkable indeed. Every one recol- 
lected the young organist who was so 
handsome and who played so divinely. 
People forgot that his father had failed 
very disgracefully, and only remember- 
ed that Bertie had once been in a much 
better position. There was a sort of gen- 
eral impression that he was an aristocratic 
young hero who lived in lofty poverty, 
and was a genius into the bargain. No 
one was very precise about it, but Bee- 
thoven and Mendelssohn and all those 
people were likely to find themselves 
eclipsed some fine morning. Emmeline 
Nash of course became a heroine to 
match, vaguely sketched as slim, tall 
and fair. She had stayed on at Miss 
Crawford's at an age when a girl’s edu- 
cation is generally supposed to be finish- 
ed, and she had not always gone home 
for the holidays. These facts were of 
course the germs of aromance. There 
was a quarrel with her father, who wish- 
ed her to marry some one. No one knew 
who the some one might be, but as he 
was only a shadowy figure in the back- 
ground, his name was of no importance. 
Iemmeline and her music-master had 
fallen in love at first sight; and when 
the moment came for the girl to return 
home, to be persecuted by her father’s 
threats and by the attentions of the shad- 
owy lover, her heart had failed her and 
she had consented to fly with the young 


musician, As Judith had said, it was a 
young Lochinvar romance—a boy-and- 
girl attachment. No one seemed to think 
much the worse of Bertie. Hardly any 
one called him a fortune-hunter, for Em- 
meline’s money seemed trivial compared 
with the wealth that he was supposed to 
have once possessed. Andnoonethought 
anything at all of Judith herself or of Miss 
Crawford. 

It would soon be over and forgotten, 
but Judith suffered acutely while it lasted. 
Perhaps it was well that she was forced 
to think about her own prospects, which 
were none of the brightest. 

‘Shall you go to Rookleigh ?”’ Perci- 
val asked her a couple of days later. 

She shook her head: “No: I’m too 
proud, I suppose, or too miserable: I 
can't have my failure here talked over. 
Aunt Lisle’s conversation is full of sharp 
little pin-pricks, which are all very well 
when they don’t go straight into one’s 
heart.” 

He saw her lip quiver as she turned 
her face away. ‘‘Where will you go, 
then ?”’ he asked with gentle persistence. 
It was partly on his own account, for he 
feared that a blow was in store for him, 
and he wanted to know the worst. 

‘“T shall not go anywhere. I shall not 
leave Brenthill.”’ 

The blood seemed to rush strongly to 
his heart: his veins were full of warm 
life. She would not leave Brenthill! 

“T will stay, at any rate, while Miss 
Crawford remains here. She will not 
speak to me, she has forbidden me to 
attempt to see her, but I cannot go away 
and leave her here alone. I may not be 
of any use—I do not suppose I shall be 
—but while she is here I will not go.” 

“But if she left?” 

“Still, I would not leave Brenthill if I 
could get any work to do. I feel as if I 
must stay here, if only to show that I have 
not gone away with Bertie to live on Em- 
meline’s money. Poor Emmeline! And 
when he uscd to talk of my not working 
any more, and he would provide for me, 
I thought he meant that he would make 
a fortune with his opera. What a fool I 
was !” 

“It was a folly to be proud of.” 
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He was rewarded with a faint smile, 
but the delicate curve of the girl's lips 
relaxed into sadness all too soon. 

The table at her side was strewn with 
sheets of roughly-blotted music, mixed 
with others daintily neat, which Judith 
herself had copied. “His opera,” she 
repeated, laying the leaves in order. 
*‘Emmeline will be promoted to the of- 
fice of critic and admirer now, I suppose. 
But I think the admiration will be too in- 
discriminate even for Bertie. Poor Em- 
meline!”’ 

‘What are you going to do with all 
these ?’’ said Thorne, laying his hand 
on the papers. 

“T am putting them together to send 
to him. I had a letter this morning, so 
I know his address now. He seems very 
hopeful, as usual, and thinks her father 
will forgive them before long.” 

“And do you think there is a chance 
of it?” 

“No, I don’t. Bertie did not hear 
what Mr. Nash said that afternoon to 
Miss Crawford and to me,”’ she replied ; 
and once again the color rushed to her 
face at the remembrance. 

“Miss Lisle,”’ said Percival suddenly, 
“I am ready to make every allowance 
for Mr. Nash, but if—’’ 

“Oh, it was nothing. He was angry, 
as he had reason to be: that was all. 
And you see I am not used to angry 
men.” 

‘IT should hope not. 
been there.” 

‘And I don't,” said Judith softly. “I 
think you might not have been very 
patient, and I felt that one ought to be 
patient for Miss Crawford’s sake. Be- 
sides, if you had been there I could not 
have— Bertie writes in capital spirits,” 
she continued with a sudden change of 
tone. ‘He wants me to go and join 
them. He is just the same as ever, 
only rather proud of himself.” 

‘Proud of himself! In Heaven's 
name, why?” 

‘Why, he is only two-and-twenty, 
and has secured a comfortable income 
for the rest of his life by his own exer- 
tions. Naturally, he is proud of him- 
self.” Percival had learned now that 
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Judith never suffered more keenly than 
when she spoke of Bertie in a jesting 
tone, and it pained him for her sake. 
He looked sorrowfully at her. “Mr. 
Thorne,’ she went on, “he does not 
even suspect that what he has done is 
anything but praiseworthy and rather 
clever. He does not so much as men- 
tion Miss Crawford. And I am haunt- 
ed by a feeling that we have somehow 
wronged my mother by wronging her 
old friend.” 

Percival did not tell her that he too 
had had a letter from Bertie. It was in 
his pocket as he stood there, and when 
he went away he took it out and read it 
again. 

Bertie was as light-hearted as she had 
said. He enclosed an order for the money 
taken from the desk, and hoped Thorne 
had not wanted it; or, if he had been put 
to any inconvenience, he must forgive 
him this once, as he, Lisle, did not sup- 
pose he should ever run away in that 
style again. 

‘“T think the old man will come round 
without much fuss,’’ Bertie went on. 
‘We have been very penitent—the waste 
of note-paper before we could get our 
feelings properly expressed was some- 
thing frightful; but the money was well 
laid out, for we have heard from him 
again, and there is a perceptible soften- 
ing in the tone of his letter. Emmeline 
assures me that he is passionately fond 
of music, and reminds me how anxious 
he was that she should learn to play. 
The reasoning does not exactly convince 
me, but if the old fellow does but imag- 
ine that he has a passion for music I will 
conquer him through that. And if the 
worst comes to the worst, and he is as 
stony-hearted as one of his own fossils, 
we have only to manage for this year, 
and we must come into our money when 
Emmeline is twenty-one. But I have no 
fear. He will relent, and we shall be 
comfortably settled under the paternal 
roof long before Christmas. 

“What did old Clifton say and do 
when he found I had bolted? And how 
did the Easter services go off? Those 
blessed Easter services that he was in 
such a state of mind about! Was he 
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very savage? Send me as graphic a 
description as you can. 

“Excuse a smudge, but Emmeline and 
I are bound to do a good deal of hug- 
ging and kissing just now—a honeymoon 
after an elopement is something remark- 
ably sweet, as you may suppose—and 
her sleeve brushed the wet ink. This 
particular embrace was on the occasion 
of her departure to put on her things. 
We are going out. 

‘Don’t they say that married women 
always give up their accomplishments ? 
Emmeline is a married woman, there- 
fore Emmeline will give up her music. 
How soon do you suppose she will 
begin ?” 

Half a page more of Bertie’s random 
scribble brought him to a conclusion, 
but it was not a final one, for he had 
added a couple of lines: “P. S. Per- 
suade J. to shake herself free of Brent- 
hill as soon as possible: there can be no 
need for her to work now, thank God! 
You know it has always been my day- 
dream and hope to provide for her. You 
must come and see us too. Come soon, 
before we go to my father-in-law’s. Good- 
bye: we are off.—P.S. No. 2. No, we are 
not. FE. has forgotten her parasol, and is 
gone for it. How is Lydia? What did 
she say when she heard the news? I 
suppose by this time everybody knows 
it.” 

Percival’s lip curved with scorn and 
disgust as he refolded the letter, in which 
Emmeline, Judith and Lydia jostled each 
other as they might have done in a bad 
dream. Then he looked up, being sud- 
denly aware of eyes that were fixed upon 
him. 

Miss Bryant stood in the doorway: 
‘You've heard from 4272, Mr. Thorne?” 

Percival did not choose to answer as 
if he were in Miss Bryant’s secrets and 
knew as a matter of course that “Az” 
meant Lisle. Neither did he choose to 
say that he did not know who was in- 
tended by the energetic pronoun. He 
looked back at Lydia politely and in- 
quiringly, as if he awaited further infor- 
mation before he could be expected to 
reply. 

“Oh, you know, 


said Lydia scorn- 


fully. “You have heard from Mr. Ber- 
tie Lisle ?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ Percival acquiesced gravely. 

“Well?” 

‘““Well—what, Miss Bryant?” 

‘What does he say?’ Lydia demand- 
ed; and when Thorne arched his brows, 
“Oh, you needn't look as if you thought 
it wasn’t my business. I've a right to 
ask after him, at any rate, for old ac- 
quaintance’ sake.” 

“I’m sorry to hear you take so much 
interest in him,” he rejoined. 

“Why? You may keep your sorrow 
for your own affairs: I'll manage mine. 
I can take very good care of myself, I 
assure you, and I won't trouble you to 
be sorry for me,”’ said Lydia shortly. I 
do not think she had ever spoken to a 
young man before and been unconscious 
that it was a young man to whom she 
spoke. But she was utterly heedless of 
Percival as she questioned him, and he 
perceived it, and preferred this angry 


mood. ‘“Can’t you tell me anything 
about him?” said the girl. “Is he well 
—happy 2" 


“He writes in the best of spirits.”’ 

Lydia advanced a step or two: ‘‘And 
is it all true what they are saying? He 
has married this young lady?” 

“Yes, he has married her.” 

“And do you suppose he cares for 
her?’ said Lydia slowly. 

Thorne’s brows went up again : “ Real- 
ly, Miss Bryant—”’ 

“Because if he does, he has told les 
enough: that’s all.” 

(“And he isn’t a miracle of honor if 
he doesn't,” said Percival.) 

“But that’s quite likely,’ Lydia went 
on, unheeding. ‘I knew all the time that 
he didn’t mean any good. He thought 
I believed him, but I didn’t—not more 
than half, anyhow. But when he went 
away I didn’t guess it was for this.” 

“You knew he was going?’ Thorne 
said. 

Lydia half smiled, in conscious supe- 
riority. 

“You don’t seem to have served your- 
self particularly well by keeping his se- 
crets. You are deceived at last, like the 
rest.” 
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‘Well, if I haven't served myself I’ve 
served him,’ said Lydia. ‘And I don't 
know but what I am glad of it. He 
wasn't as stuck-up and proud as some 
people. One likes to be looked at and 
spoken to as if one wasn’t dirt under 
people’s feet. And, after all, I don't see 
that there’s any harm done."’ There 
were red rims to Lydia's eyes, telling 
of tears which must surely have been 
too persistent to pass for tears of joy 
at the tidings of Bertie’s elopement. 
“IT suppose a marriage like that is all 
right?’ she asked with a quick glance. 

‘Of course—no doubt of it,’’ said Per- 
cival very shortly. He had pitied her a 
moment earlier. 

“Ah! I supposed so. But things ain't 
always all right when people run away. 
And the money’s all right too, is it?” 

‘Some of it, at any rate,’’ said Thorne, 
taking a book from the table. 

‘Wouldn't he be sure to take care of 
that! And there's more to come if the 
father likes, isn't there? He'll get that 
too: see if he doesn’t.” 

“It is to be hoped he will—for Mrs. 
Lisle’s sake. Otherwise, I cannot say I 
care to discuss his prospects.”’ 

“Well,” said Lydia after a pause, dur- 
ing which she turned a ring slowly on 
her finger—‘‘ well, Ill wish him all the 
happiness he deserves.”’ 

Percival’s lip curved a little: ‘‘ Miss 
Bryant, are you absolutely pitiless ?”’ 

Lydia's expression was rather blank. 
“What do you mean? No, I ain't,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I’ve nothing more to do with him. 
He hasn't done me any harm, and I won't 
wish him any. At least, only a little.” 
With which small ebullition of feminine 
tenderness and spite she fled hurriedly 
down stairs to shed a few more tears, 
and left Thorne to write his letter to 
Lisle. It was brief, and none the sweeter 
for that recent interview. 

“T return the money,” Percival wrote, 
‘which you say was so useful to you. I 
know that what you have sent me is not 
yours, but your wife’s, and I cannot con- 
scientiously say that I think Mrs. Her- 
bert Lisle is indebted to me in any way. 

‘‘T have not delivered your message to 
your sister. I have no wish to insult her 
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in her trouble, and I know she would 
feel such persuasion a cruel insult, as 
indeed I think it would be.” 

Judith at the same time was writing: 

“From this time our paths must he 
apart. J will never touch a penny of 
your wife’s money. Do not dare to ofter 
me a share of it again. It seems to me 
that all the shame and sorrow is mine, 
and you have only the prosperity. Not 
for the whole world would J change bur- 
dens with you. 

“Miss Crawford is going to give up 
her school at once. She will not see or 
speak to me, for she suspects me of hav- 
ing been your accomplice. And I can- 
not help blaming myself that I trusted 
you so foolishly. But I could not have 
believed that you would have been false 
to her—our one friend, our mother’s 
friend. Is it possible that you do not 
see that every one under her roof should 
have been sacred to you? But what is 
the use of saying anything now? 

“T don't know, after this, how to ap- 
peal to you, and I don't want any prom- 
ises; but if you feel any regret for the 
pain you have caused, and if you really 
wish to do anything for me, I entreat 
you to be good to Emmeline. It is the 
only favor I will ever ask of you. She 
is young and weak, poor girl! and she 
has trusted you utterly. In God's name, 
do not repay her trust as you have re- 
paid Miss Crawford's and mine!”’ 

Bertie’s incredulous amazement was 
visible in every line of his answer to 
Percival : 

“Are you both cracked—you and Ju- 
dith—or am I dreaming? I have read 
your letters a score of times, and I think 
I understand them less than I did. Here 
are sweet bells jangled out of tune with 
a vengeance, and Heaven only knows 
what all the row is about: I don't. 

“Do you suppose a man never made 
a runaway match before? And how 
could I do otherwise than as I did? 
Was I to stop and consult all the old 
women in the parish about it—ask Miss 
Crawford’s blessing, and get my sister to 
look out my train for me and pack my 
portmanteau? Can't you see that I was 
obliged to deceive you a little? 
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“And what is amiss with the marriage 

itself? It is true that just now Emme- 
line has the money and I have none, but 
do you suppose I am going to remain in 
obscurity all my life? A few years hence 
you shall own that it was not at all a 
bad match for her. Old Nash is nobody, 
though he is clever enough in his own 
way. His father was a tailor, and made 
a good lot of money so. By the way, he 
is certainly coming round (Mr. Nash, I 
mean, not my grandfather-in-law the 
tailor: he is dead), and if he doesn’t ob- 
ject, why should anybody else? 

“If I have done Miss Crawford any 
harm, I’m very sorry of course. Can't 
I help her in some way ?” 

The reply to Judith’s letter came in 
a feeble, girlish handwriting. It began: 
“Herbert tells me you are angry with 
him because he deceived you about our 
marriage,’ and it ended, “Your affec- 
tionate sister, EMMELINE LISLE.’ The 
writer was evidently in the seventh heav- 
en of bliss. Her letter was an attempt at 
persuading Judith, but it was sprinkled 
all over with fond allusions to Bertie— 


‘““My dear, dear husband,” “my own 
dearest,’ ‘‘darlingest Herbert,’’ ‘my 
own love;”’ and in one place there was 


an unnecessary little parenthesis: ‘He 
is such a dear, you know!” It was sil- 
ly enough to be maddening, but it was 
wonderfully happy, with the writer's ado- 
ration of Bertie and her serene certain- 
ty that Bertie adored her. Clearly, no 
shadow of doubt had crossed Emme- 
line’s mind. There was not such an- 
other man in all the world as Herbert 
Lisle, and she was his ideal woman. 
Every other girl must envy her the prize 
she had won. Even his sister was jeal- 
ous and angry when she found that she 
held only the second place in his affec- 
tions. Emmeline, elated by her proud 
position, reasoned sweetly with the un- 
reasonable Judith, who read the foolish 
scribble with mingled irritation, laugh- 
ter, contempt, and almost tears. At the 
end were three lines in another hand: 
‘Judith, you szzs¢ let me send you some 
money. If you don’t understand why 
yet, you will soon. You really must.” 

“Does he think I can’t get a situation 
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without his help ?”’ Judith wondered. She 
smiled, for she had found one. Mrs. Bar- 
ton had come to her assistance — Mrs. 
Barton, whose stupid little daughter Ju- 
dith was still patiently teaching. She 
understood the girl’s wish to remain at 
Brenthill: she believed in her and sym- 
pathized with her, and exerted herself in 
her behalf. She brought her the offer of a 
situation in a school for little boys, where 
she would live in the house and have 
a small salary. ‘It won’t be like Miss 
Crawford's, you know,” the good lady 
said, 

‘It will do, whatever it is,’ Judith an- 
swered. 

“It is a school of quite a different class. 
Miss Macgregor is a woman who drives 
hard bargains. She will overwork you, 
I'm afraid: I only hope she won't un- 
derfeed you. You will certainly be un- 
derpaid. She takes advantage of the 
cause of your leaving Standon Square, 
and of the fact that you can’t ask Miss 
Crawford for testimonials. She is de- 
lighted at the idea of getting a really 
good teacher for next to nothing.” 

“Still, it is in Brenthill,” said Judith, 
“and that is the great thing. Thank 
you very much, Mrs. Barton. I will 
take it.” 

“She will reopen school in about ten 
days.” 

‘That will suit me very well, won't it ? 
I must pack up here, and settle every- 
thing.” And Judith cast a desolate 
glance round the room where she had 
come with such happy hopes to begin 
a new life with Bertie. 

Mrs. Barton’s eyes were fixed on her. 
“T am half inclined now to wish I hadn't 
said anything about Miss Macgregor at 
all,” she remarked. 

“Why? If you only knew how grate- 
ful Iam!” 

“That's just it. Grateful! And that 
schoolmistress will work you to death: 
I know she will.” 

“She must take a little time about it,’” 
said the girl with a smile. “ Perhaps be- 
fore she has quite finished I may hear 
of something else. What I want is some-- 
thing to enable me to stay at Brenthill,. 
and this will answer the purpose.” 
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Mrs. Barton stood up to go. “I've 
made one stipulation,”’ she said. ‘‘ Miss 


Macgregor will let you come to us every 
Wednesday afternoon to give Janie her 
lesson." 

“Oh, how good you are!” Judith ex- 
claimed. “I thought all that must be 
over.” 

‘“T wish I could have you altogether,”’ 
Mrs. Barton said. ‘It would be charm- 
ing for Janie, and for me too. But, un- 
fortunately, that can’t be.’’ She had her 
hand on the handle of the half-open door. 
As she spoke there was a quick step on 
the stairs, and Percival Thorne went by. 
A slanting light from the window in the 
passage fell on his sombre, olive-tinted 
face with a curiously picturesque effect. 
An artist might have painted him, emerg- 
ing thus from the dusky shadows. He 
carried himself with a defiant pride— 
was he not Judith’s friend and cham- 
pion ?—and bowed, with a glance that 
was at once eager and earnest, when he 
caught sight of the young girl behind her 
friend’s substantial figure. His strongly- 
marked courtesy was so evidently natural 
that it could not strike any one as an ex- 
aggeration of ordinary manners, but ra- 
ther as the perfection of some other man- 
ners, no matter whether those of a nation 
or atime, or only hisown. Mrs. Barton 
was startled and interested by the sudden 
apparition. The good lady was romantic 
in her tastes, and this was like a glimpse 
of a living novel. ‘Who was that ?”’ she 
asked hurriedly. 

“Mr. Thorne. 
Judith. 

“A friend of your brother’s ?”’ 

‘““He was very good to my brother.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Barton. ‘My dear, 
he is very handsome.” 

Judith smiled. 

‘Heis!” exclaimed her friend. ‘Don't 
say he isn’t, for I sha’n'’t believe you mean 
it. He is very handsome—like a Span- 
iard, like a cavalier, like some one ina 
tragedy. Now, isn’t he?” 

Mrs. Barton’s romantic feelings found 
no outlet in her daily round of household 
duties. Mr. Barton was good, but com- 
monplace; so was Janie; and Mrs. Bar- 
ton was quite conscious that there was 


He lodges here,”’ said 
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nothing poetical or striking in her own 
appearance. But Miss Lisle, with her 
‘great, grave griefful air,”’ was fit to take 
a leading part in poem or drama, and 
here was a man worthy to play hero 
passing her on the staircase of a dingy 
lodging-house! Mrs. Barton built up a 
romance in a moment, and was quite 
impatient to bid Judith farewell, that she 
might work out the details as she walked 
along the street. 

The unconscious hero of her romance 
was divided between pleasure and regret 
when he heard of the treaty concluded 
with Miss Macgregor. It was much that 
Judith could remain at Brenthill, but one 
day, on his way to dinner, he went and 
looked at the outside of the house which 
was to be her home, and its aspect did 
not please him. It stood in a gloomy 
street: it was prim, straight, narrow, and 
altogether hideous. A tiny bit of arid 
garden in front gave it a prudish air of 
withdrawing from the life and traffic of 
the thoroughfare. The door opened as 
Percival looked, anda woman came out, 
frigid, thin-lipped and sandy - haired. 
She paused on the step and gave an 
order to the servant: evidently she was 
Miss Macgregor. Percival’s heart died 
within him. ‘That harpy!’’ he said un- 
der his breath. The door closed behind 
her, and there was a prison-like sound 
of making fast within. The young man 
turned and walked away, oppressed by 
a sense of gray dreariness. ‘Will she 
be able to breathe in that jail?’ he won- 
dered to himself. ‘Bellevue street is a 
miserable hole, but at least one is free 
there."’ He prolonged his walk a little, 
and went through Standon Square. It 
was bright and pleasant in the spring 
sunshine, and the trees in the garden 
had little leaves on every twig. A man 
was painting the railings of Montague 
House, and another was putting a brass 
plate on the door. There was a new 
name on it: Miss Crawford’s reign was 
over for ever. 

Percival counted the days that still re- 
mained before Judith’s bondage would 
begin and Bellevue street be desolate 
as of old. Yet, though he prized every 
hour, they were miserable days. Lydia 
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Bryant haunted him—not with her for- 
mer airs and graces, but with malicious 
hints in her speech and little traps set 
for Miss Lisle and himself. She would 
gladly have found an occasion for slan- 
der, and Percival read her hate of Judith 
in the cunning eyes which watched them 
both. He felt that he had already been 
unwary, and his blood ran cold as he 
thought of possible gossip, and the 
manner in which Lydia’s insinuations 
would be made. Precious as those few 
days were, he longed for the end. He 
thought more than once of leaving Belle- 
vue street, but such a flight was impos- 
sible. He was chained there by want 
of money. He could not pay his debt 
to Mrs. Bryant for weeks, and he could 
not leave while it was unpaid. Day af- 
ter day he withdrew himself more, and 
grew almost cold in his reserve, hoping 
to escape from Lydia. One morning, as 
they passed on the stairs, he looked back 
and caught a glance from Judith never 
intended to meet his eye—a sad and 
wondering glance—which made his heart 
ache, even while filling it with the cer- 
tainty that he was needed. He answer- 
ed only with another glance. It seemed 
to him to convey nothing of what he felt, 
but nevertheless it woke a light in the 
cirtl’s eyes. Moved by a quick impulse, 
Percival looked up, and following his ex- 
ample, Judith lifted her head and saw 
Miss Bryant leaning over the banisters 
and watching them with a curiosity which 
changed to an unpleasant smile when she 
found herself observed. It wasa revela- 
tion to Judith. She fled into her room, 
flushing hotly with indignation against 
Lydia for her spitcfully suggestive watch- 
fulness; with shame for herself that Per- 
cival’s sense of her danger should have 
been keener than her own; and with 
generous pride and confidence in him. 
Thus to have been guarded might have 
been an intolerable humiliation, but Ju- 
dith found some sweetness even in the 
sting. It was something new to her to 
be cared for and shielded; and while 
she resolved to be more careful in fu- 
ture, her dominant feeling was of disgust 
at the curiosity which could so misunder- 
stand the truest and purest of friendships. 


‘““H7e understands me, at any rate,’’ said 
poor Judith to herself, painfully conscious 
of her glowing cheeks. ‘//e understands 
me: he will not think ill of me, but he 
shall never have to fear for me again.” 
It might be questioned whether Perci- 
val did altogether understand her. If 
he did, he was more enlightened than 
Judith herself. 

After that day she shrank from Perci- 
val, and they hardly saw each other till 
she left. She knew his hours of going 
and coming, and was careful to remain 
in her room, though it might be that the 
knowledge drew her to the window that 
looked into Bellevue street. As for Per- 
cival, though he never sought her, it 
seemed to him that his sense of hearing 
was quickened. Judith’s footstep on the 
Stairs was always distinct to him, and the 
tone of her voice if she spoke to Miss 
Bryant or Emma was noted and remem- 
bered. Itis true that this strained anx- 
iety sometimes made him an involuntary 
listener to gossip or houschold arrange- 
ments in which Miss Lisle took no active 
part. One day there was a hurried con- 
versation just outside his door. 

‘Did you give it to her?” said Lydia's 
voice. 

Emma replied, ‘‘ Yes’m.”’ 

“Open? Just as it came? Just as I 
gave it to you?” 

Emma again replied, ‘* Yes'm.”’ 

“Did she look surprised ?”’ 

“She gave a little jump, miss,” said 
Emma deliberately, as if weighing het 
words, ““and she looked at it back and 
front.” 

“Well, what then? Go on.” 

“Oh! then she laid it down and said 
it was quite right, and she'd sce about it.”’ 

Lydia laughed. “I think there'll be 
some more—" she said. Percival threw 
the tongs into the fender, and the dia- 
logue came to an abrupt termination. 
“She” who gave a little jump was Miss 
Lisle, of course. But there would be 
some more— What? The young man 
revolved the matter gloomily in his mind 
as he paced to ana fro within the narrow 
limits of his room. A natural impulse 
had caused him to interrupt Lydia’s tri- 
umphant speech, which he knew was not 
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intended for his ears, but her laugh rang 
in the air and mocked him. What was 
the torture that she had devised and whose 
effects she so curiously analyzed? There 
would be more— What? 

He thought of it that night, he thought 
of it the next morning, and still he could 
not solve the mystery. But as he came 
from the office in the middle of the day he 
passed his bootmaker’s, and the worthy 
man, who was holding the door open for 
a customer to go out, stopped him with 
an apology. Percival’s heart beat fast: 
never before had he stood face to face 
with a tradesman and felt that he could 
not pay him what he owed. His bill had 
not yet been sent in, and the man had 
never shown any inclination to hurry 
him, but he was evidently going to ask 
for his money now. Percival controlled 
his face with an effort, prepared for the 
humiliating confession of his poverty, 
and found that Mr. Robinson—with pro- 
fuse excuses for the trouble he was giv- 
ing—was begging to be told Mr. Lisle’s 
address. 

‘Mr. Lisle’s address?’ Thorne re- 
peated the words, but as he did so the 
matter suddenly became clear to him, 
and he went on easily: “Oh, I ought to 
have told you that Mr. Lisle’s account 
was to be sent to me. If you have it 
there, I'll take it.”’ 

Mr. Robinson fetched it with more 
apologies. He was impressed by the 
lofty carelessness with which the young 
man thrust the paper into his pocket, and 
as Thorne went down the street the little 
bootmaker looked after him with consid- 
erable admiration: “Any one can see 
he’s quite the gentleman, and so was 
the other. This one’ll make his way too, 
see if he doesn’t!" Mr. Robinson im- 
parted these opinions to Mrs. Robinson 
over their dinner, and was informed in 
return that he wasn't a prophet, so he 
needn’t think it, and the young men 
who gave themselves airs and wore 
smart clothes weren’t the ones to get 
on in the world; and Mrs. Robinson 
had no patience with such nonsense. 

Meanwhile, Percival had gone home 
with his riddle answered. More— What? 


More unsuspected debts, more bills of 
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Bertie’s to be sent in to the poor girl 
who had been so happy in the thought 
that, although their income was small, 
at least they owed nothing. Percival’s 
heart ached as he pictured Judith’s start 
of surprise when Emma carried in the 
open paper, her brave smile, her hurried 
assurance that it was all right, and Lydia 
laughing outside at the thought of more 
to come. ‘She'll pay them all,” said 
Percival to himself. “She won't take a 
farthing of that girl’s money. She'll die 
sooner than not pay them, but I incline 
to think she won't pay this one.”’ His 
mind was made up long before he 
reached Bellevue street. If by any sac- 
rifice of pride or comfort he could keep 
the privilege of helping Judith altogether 
to himself, he would do so. If that were 
impossible he would get the money from 
Godfrey Hammond. But he felt doubt- 
ful whether he should like Godfrey Ham- 
mond quite as well when he should have 
asked and received this service at his 
hands. “I ought to like him all the bet- 
ter if he helped her when I couldn't 
manage it. It would be abominably 
unjust if I didn’t. In fact, I ses? like 
him all the better for it: it stands to 
reason I must. I'll be shot if I should, 
though! and I don’t much think I could 
ever forgive him.” 

Percival found that the debt was a 
small one, and calculated that by a mir- 
acle of economy he might pay it out of 
his salary at the end of the week. Con- 
sequently, he dined out two or three 
days: at least he did not dine at home; 
but his dissipation did not seem to agree 
with him, for he looked white and tired. 
Luckily, he had not to pay for his lodg- 
ings till Mrs. Bryant came back, and he 
sincerely hoped that the good lady would 
be happy with her sister, Mrs. Smith, till 
his finances were in better order. When 
he got his money he lost no time in set- 
tling Mr. Robinson’s little account, and 
was fortunate enough to intercept an- 
other, about which Mr. Brett the tailor 
was growing seriously uneasy. He would 
not for the world have parted with the 
precious document, but he began to won- 
der how he should extricate himself from 
his growing embarrassments. Lydia-—. 
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half suspicious, half laughing — made 
a remark about his continual absence 
from home. ‘You are getting to be 
very gay, ain't you, Mr. Thorne?” she 
said; and she pulled her curl with her 
old liveliness, and watched him while 
she spoke. 

‘Well, rather so: it does seem like 
it,’ he allowed. 

“JT think you'll be getting too fine for 
Bellevue street,” said the girl: “I’m 
afraid we ain’t scarcely smart enough 
for you already.” 

Had she any idea how much he was 
in their power? Was this a taunt or 
a chance shot? 

“Oh no, I think not,” he said. “You 
see, Miss Bryant, I’m used to Bellevue 
street now. By the way, I shall dine 
out again to-morrow.” 

“What! again to-morrow?’ Lydia 
compressed her lips and looked at him. 
‘Oh, very well: it is a fine thing to have 
friends make so much of one,” she said 
as she turned to leave the room. 

Percival came home late the next 
evening. As he passed Judith’s sitting- 
room the door stood wide and revealed 
its desolate emptiness. Was she gone, 
absolutely gone? And he had been out 
and had never had a word of farewell 
from her! Perhaps she had looked for 
him in the middle of the day and won- 
dered why he did not come. Down 
stairs he heard Lydia calling to the 
girl: “‘Emma, didn’t I tell you to put 
the ‘Lodgings’ card up in the windows 
as soon as Miss Lisle was out of the 
house? It might just as well have been 
up before. What d’ye mean by leaving 
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it lying here on the table? You're 
enough to provoke a saint—that you 
are! How d’ye know a score of peo- 
ple mayn'’t have been looking for 
lodgings to-day, and I dare say there 
won't be one to-morrow. If ever there 
was a lazy, good-for-nothing—’ The 
violent slamming of the kitchen-door 
cut off the remainder of the discourse, 
but a shrill screaming voice might still 
be heard. Percival was certain that the 
tide of eloquence flowed on undimin- 
ished, though of articulate words he 
could distinguish none. It is to be 
feared that Emma was less fortunate. 

It was true, then. Judith was gone, and 
that without a farewell look or touch of 
the hand to mark the day! They had 
lived for months underthe same roof, and, 
though days might pass without granting 
them a glimpse of each other, the possi- 
bility of a meeting was continually with 
them. It was only that night that Per- 
cival, sitting by his cheerless fireside, un- 
derstood what that possibility had been 
to him. He consoled himself as well as 
he could for his ignorance of the hour of 
Judith’s departure by reflecting that Lydia 
would have followed her about with ma- 
licious watchfulness, and would either 
have played the spy at their interview 
or invented a parting instead of that 
which she had not seen. j'She can't 
gossip now,’’ thought Percival. 

Meanwhile, Lydia perceived, beyond 
a doubt, that they must have arranged 
some way of meeting, since they had 
not taken the trouble to say “Good- 
bye.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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EXCAVATING AN ANT-HILL. 


N the low pine barrens of Florida are 
large districts thickly dotted over with 
small mounds made by a species of ant 
whose habits are unknown to the scien- 
tific world. Each mound is surrounded 
by a circle of small chips and pieces of 
charcoal, which the busy inhabitants oft- 
en bring from along distance. The hills 
are regular in outline, with a crater-like 
depression on the summit, in the centre 
of which is the gateway or entrance. 
These ants do not live in vast com- 
munities like the mound-builders of the 
North, but each hill seems to be a re- 
public by itself, though separate colonies 
in the same neighborhood have friendly 
relations with each other. Their color is 
rufous or reddish-brown, and they are fur- 
nished with stings like bees and wasps, 
and, like the honey-bee, always die af- 
ter inflicting a wound, for their stings 
are torn from their bodies and left in the 
victim. The pain inflicted is about the 
same as that caused by the sting of the 
honey-bee. But they are not as vicious 
as most stinging insects: they will sub- 


mit to considerable rough treatment be- 
fore resorting to this last resource. 

There are three sets of neuters in each 
colony—major and minor workers and 
soldiers: also one wingless queen is 
found in each nest. The head is very 
large, especially that of the soldier.* The 
workers minor—which are the true work- 
ers—have regular well-defined teeth on 
the mandibles, while most of the soldiers 
have merely the rudiments or teeth en- 
tirely obsolete. All the queens which I 
have found—eighteen in number—have 
perfectly smooth mandibles, without the 
least vestige of a tooth. 

Early in December, 1877, I brought a 
large colony of these ants from one of 
the hills, including the workers major 
and minor and soldiers, and establish 
ed them in a glass jar which I placed in 
my study. They very soon commenced 
work, tunnelling the earth and erecting 


* T use the term ‘‘ soldier’’ for the sake of definite- 
ness. The soldier approaches the queen in size, and 
in many of the specimens the head is larger than that 
of the queen. 
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a formicary, as nearly as they could af- 
ter the pattern of their home on the bar- 
rens. The mining was done entirely by 
the small workers. At first they refused 
all animal food, but ate greedily fruit and 
sugar, and all kinds of seeds which I gave 
them were immediately taken below, out 
of sight. I now visited the mounds on 
the barrens and found abundant indica- 
tions of their food-supplies. At the base 
of each mound was a heap of chaff and 
shells of various kinds of seeds. The 
chaff was Aristida speciformis, which 
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grew plentifully all about. I also found 
many seeds of Zuphorbia and Croton, 
and several species of leguminous seeds. 
But the ants were not bringing seeds in 
at this time of year: they were only car- 
rying out the discarded seeds and chaff; 
and only on the warmest days were they 
very active. But they do not wholly hi- 
bernate. Even after a frosty night, by 


ten o'clock in the morning many of the, 


hills would be quite active. 

I sent specimens to the Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Cook of Philadelphia to be named, and 
he identified them as /ogono myrmex 
crudelis, described by Smith as Alta 
crudelis.* Dr. McCook predicted from 
their close structural resemblance to the 


* Hymenoptera of the British Museum: Formi- 
cidza, p. 170. 
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Texan “agricultural ant” that they would 
prove to be harvesting-ants. 

On excavating a nest I found cham- 
bers or store-rooms filled with various 
kinds of seeds. But, so far as I have 
observed, the seeds are not eaten until 
they are swollen or sprouted, when the 
outer covering bursts of itself. At this 
stage the starch is being converted into 
sugar, and this seems to be what the 
ants are after. They also seemed to be 
very fond of the yellow pollen-dust of 
the pine. The catkins of the long-leaved 
pine (Pixs australis) commenced fall- 
ing in February, and I noticed ants con- 
gregated on them; so I took those just 
ready to discharge the pollen, and shook 
the dust on the mound in little heaps, 
which were soon surrounded by ants, 
crowding and jostling each other in their 
eagerness to obtain a share. 

The colony in the glass jar seemed 
perfectly contented, not trying to make 
their escape at all. The earth was orig- 
inally a littke more than two inches in 
depth, but by the first of February these 
wonderful architects had reared their 
domicile to the height of six inches. 
They raised tier upon tier of chambers 
in so substantial a manner that they 
never fell in. One of the store-rooms 
in which they deposited the seeds I gave 
them was at the bottom of the jar, and 
the seeds were stored against the glass 
with no intervening earth between: it 
contained about a teaspoonful of millet. I 
gave this chamber the right degree of heat 
and moisture to sprout the seed by pour- 
ing a little water down the side of the jar 
until it penetrated the chamber, and then 
setting it near the fire. The ants soon 
appreciated the condition of this store- 
room, and many congregated there and 
seemed to be enjoying a feast. The 
next day the seeds were all brought to 
the surface and deposited in a little heap 
on one side of the jar, where many of 
them grew, making a pretty little green 
forest, which the ants soon cut down and 
destroyed. This chamber remained emp- 
ty for three or four days, and was then 
again refilled with fresh millet and apple 
and croton seeds. 

I kept a small shell, which held about 
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a tablespoonful of water, standing in the 
jar for the ants to drink from. For more 
than a month the water was allowed to 
remain clear, the ants often coming to 
the edge to drink; but one day one was 
walking on the edge of the shell, and 
carrying an apple-seed, when she lost 
her footing and rolled into the water. 
She floundered about for a few moments, 
still holding on to the seed: at last she 
let it drop and crawled out. As soon as 
she had divested herself of the surplus 
water, she consulted several of her com- 
panions, and they immediately went to 
work and filled up the shell, first throw- 
ing in four or five apple-seeds, and then 
filling in with earth; and ever after, as 
often as I cleared out the shell and put 
in fresh water, it would be filled with 
earth, sticks and seeds; and they now 
served all sweet liquids which I gave 
them in the same way, sipping the syr- 
up from the moistened earth. 

Like other ants, they are very fastid- 
lous about removing their dead com- 
panions. I buried one about half an 
inch beneath the soil. Very soon sev- 
eral congregated about the spot and 
commenced digging with their fore feet, 
after the manner of digger-wasps, throw- 
ing the earth backward. They soon un- 
earthed and pulled the body out, when 
one seized and tried to remove it, climb- 
ing up the side of the jar, and falling 
back until I relieved her of the burden. 

From time to time I add new recruits 
of soldiers and workers to the jar. This 
always causes a little confusion for a few 
moments: there is a quick challenging 
with antenne, but no fighting, and soon 
all are working harmoniously together. 
I found three half-drowned, chilled ants 
near the mound from which most of the 
inhabitants of the jar were taken. One 
was not only wet and chilled, but also 
covered with sand. These I put on a 
sinall leaf and placed in the centre of 
the jar. The genial warmth soon revived 
them. Many of their old companions 
clustered around them, and there seem- 
ed to be considerable consultation. The 
two wet ants were soon made welcome, 
and, leaving the leaf, were conducted 
by their comrades—from whom they 
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had been separated for more than two 
months—to the rooms below. But the 
one covered with sand—a major—did 
not meet with so kindly a reception. 
She still remained on the leaf trying to 
cleanse herself. All the ants had left 
her save one, who was determined to 
quarrel with her. I removed this one, 
and now another came up, bit at her 
and annoyed her until I removed this 
one also. Then some half dozen con- 








I. WORKER MAJOR. 
2. OUTLINE OF HEAD OF WORKER MAJOR. 
3. OUTLINE OF BODY OF WORKER MINOR. 


gregated about the leaf, touching her 
with their antennz and walking round 
her. By this time she was nearly free 
from the sand, and was looking quite 
bright, strutting about the leaf in a threat- 
ening attitude, with her mandibles wide 
apart. She was not attacked by these 
last inspectors, though still looked upon 
a little suspiciously. I then returned the 
two quarrelsome ants: they immediately 
walked up to their unfortunate comrade, 
and now seemed to be satisfied that she 
was a respectable ant, and admitted her 
into the community with no further chal- 
lenging. 

I found a nest of large carpenter-ants 
(Camponotus atriceps, var. esuriens, 
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Smith) which had made their home in 
fallen timber. Upon examining their 
work, it was evident they must have 
strong tools to work with, for the nu- 
merous rooms and chambers of their 
domicile were often made in firm, hard 
wood. They are the largest, most vici- 
ous species I have ever seen. I intro- 
duced one of these terrible creatures into 
the jar among the quiet, peaceful occu- 
pants. A large worker major immedi- 
ately closed with her: it was so quickly 
done that I could not tell which was the 
attacking party. They rolled about a few 
moments in a close embrace, till they 
rolled out of sight through the wide 
entrance to one of the rooms below. 
There was considerable excitement and 
increased activity among the workers, 
who were constantly bringing to the sur- 
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face bits of earth which the struggling 
warriors had loosened. In about an 
hour the head of the carpenter was 
brought out, divested of every mem- 
ber: both the antennze and palpi were 
gone, cut close to the head. A little 
later the abdomen was brought out, 
and still later the thorax with not an 
entire leg left. 

Several times during the months of 
January and February I introduced into 
the jar a number of half-grown larvae of 
the harvester. Without any hesitation 
they were quickly carried to the rooms 
below by the workers minor. On the 
4th of February I found a large number 
of the larve of the carpenter-ant ( Cam- 
ponotus meleus, Say). They were very 
small, and closely packed together in a 
chamber cut out of hard wood, two inches 
in length and an inch and a quarter in 
diameter, nearly circular. It was pack- 
ed full of larvee and eggs, the larve 
apparently just hatched. I detached a 


small mass, all stuck together, and placed 
them in the jar with the harvesters. The 
workers minor immediately surrounded 
the mass, touching it with their antenne, 
and then retreated backward, passing 
their fore legs over the head and anten- 
nz, as if the larvze were obnoxious to 
them. Great commotion ensued, follow- 
ed by an apparent consultation lasting a 
few moments; but soon the usual quiet- 
ness reigned, and most of the ants left 
the helpless larvze and returned to their 
mining and to the storing away of seeds 
or feeding their own young. But two or 
three had not entirely deserted the young 
carpenters. Again and again they touch- 
ed them, and then retreated, cleansing 
the antenne as they moved backward 
At last one seized the mass and held it 
in her mandibles, standing nearly in an 
upright position. Several workers now 
surrounded her, picked the larvz off, 
one by one, and carried them below, 
until all were separated and disposed of. 

But by far the most satisfactory way 
of studying the ants is in their native 
haunts on the barrens, where I had ten 
nests under observation. One of these 
was so situated that it received the direct 
rays of the sun all day, and was protect- 
ed from north and east winds by dense, 
low shrubbery. On sunny days, even 
with a cool wind from the north, when 
taking my seat in this sheltered spot, I 
would soon become uncomfortably warm. 
This hill was always active whenever I 
visited it, while in other localities the 
ants would often be all housed. Around 
this active nest I stuck stems of millet 
eighteen inches high, surmounted by the 
close-packed heads. The ants climb- 
ed the stems, loosened and secured the 
seeds, and stored them within the nest. 
They worked vigorously, sometimes twen- 
ty or more on one head pulling away at 
the seeds. In my artificial formicary 
they did not mount the stems, even 
when the heads were not more than three 
or four inches from the ground, but seeds 
that I scattered in the jar were always 
taken below. 

I threw down a handful of apple-seeds 
near the entrance of the active hill on the 
barrens. This immediately attracted a 
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large number of excited ants. They rush- 
ed to the seeds in a warlike attitude, and 
began carrying them off, depositing them 
two or three feet away. But as soon as 
the excitement caused by the sudden 
pouring down of the seeds had subsided, 
they seemed to comprehend that they 
had been throwing away good seeds; 
and now, changing their tactics, not only 
carried the remainder into the nest, but 
finally brought back and stored all those 
that had been thrown away. 

On excavating the nests we found 
granaries of seed scattered irregularly 
throughout to the depth of twenty-two 
inches below the surface of the ground: 
some were near the surface, and a few 
sprouted seeds were scattered about in 
the mound. The mound is usually not 
more than four to six inches above the 
level of the ground. 

The great majority of nests that I have 
found are in the low pine barrens—so low 
that on reaching the depth of two feet the 
water runs into the cavity like a spring, 
and stands above some of the granaries. 
Notwithstanding this wet locality, I found 
no sprouted seeds in the deeper store- 
rooms, but only in the warmer mound. 
On sunny days the larve are brought up 
into the mound and deposited in cham- 
bers near the surface, where they receive 
the benefit of the sun’s rays. On cool, 
cloudy days and in the early morning I 
found no larve near the surface. If the 
ants are intelligent enough to treat the 
larve in this way, why should they not 
store seeds where they will not sprout? 
And when they need to sprout them in 
order to obtain the sugar they contain, 
it would take no more wisdom to treat 
the seed as they do the larva—bringing 
them near the surface to obtain the right 
degree of heat for the required result. 

The little workers seem very deter- 
mined not to allow any green thing to 
grow on their mounds. Cassia and cro- 
ton and many other plants start to grow 
from seeds which the ants have drop- 
ped, but they are always cut down and 
destroyed if too near the mound, though 
allowed to grow at a little distance; so 
that a botanist would be astonished at 
the great variety of plants within a small 
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area if not aware of the source from which 
they came. I sometimes found small 
shrubs of Kalmia hirsuta and Hyper- 
icums entirely dead on the mounds, the 
roots completely girdled in many places. 
It is very amusing to watch them in their 
efforts to destroy grass and other plants. 
Their determined persistence is remark- 
able: they cut off the tender blades and 
throw them away. But they do not stop 
here: the roots must be exterminated; 
so several dig around the plant, throw- 
ing the earth backward, and after mak- 
ing it bare they cut and girdle the roots 
until the plant is killed. 

Early in March the ants in the jar 
seemed to have completed their dom- 
icile. At first, several chambers were 
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visible through the glass, and the gal- 
leries leading to them, but gradually the 
light was all shut out by placing little 
particles of earth against the glass, thus 
depriving me of the opportunity of watch- 
ing their movements within the nest. So 
I now took the jar to the barrens, and set 
it by the side of a nest which was about 
a mile distant from where most of the 
ants were obtained. Here I carefully 
broke it, and took the thin shell of glass 
from around the nest, which did not fall, 
but stood six inches in height and eigh- 
teen inches in circumference. With a 
large knife I removed a thin layer of 
earth, which revealed three admirable 
chambers with galleries leading from 
one to the other. Immediately below 
there were five chambers well filled with 
ants, and below these other chambers 
were scattered irregularly throughout, 
with only thin partitions between. 

At various times I had given the ants 
moistened sugar on the thick curved 
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leaves of the live-oak, and several of 
these had been covered while the ants 
were making their excavations. Two of 


the leaves were three inches below the | 


surface, and the ants had utilized them 
by making the inner curved surface an- 
swer for the floor and sides of fine cham- 
bers; and here a large number of ants, 
both soldiers and workers, were crowded 
together. In other chambers I found the 
larve, which were greatly increased in 
size since I had placed them in the Jar; 
and the larve of the carpenter-ant were 
being reared, as I found some smaller 
than any I had introduced belonging to 
the harvester. 

Very soon a great crowd of excited 
ants came from the hill near which I 
had broken the jar, and began to trans- 
port the larvae, and also the mature ants, 
to their own dominions. There was no 
fighting: the ants from the jar submit- 
ted to being carried, not offering the 
least resistance. A small worker would 
often take hold of a large soldier, some- 
times pushing, sometimes dragging, her 
through the sand, and she would be as 
quiet as if dead or dying; but if we touch 
the little worker she leaves her burden 
and rushes about to see what the in- 
terference means; and now the soldier 
straightens up, as bright and lively as 
the rest, and after passing her fore legs 
over her head and body, goes of her 
own accord into the new nest, meeting 
with no opposition. Some of the ants 
would coil up and allow themselves to 
be carried easily. Others were led along 
by an antenna or a leg, in either case 
manifesting no resistance. For three 
hours I watched the proceeding, and 
could see no fighting. It looked pre- 
cisely as if the inhabitants of the jar 
realized their helpless condition, and 
eladly submitted to be taken prisoners 
or to become partners with this new 
firm, 

I left them, and after the lapse of two 
hours again visited the spot. The seeds 
that had been in the jar were now being 
transferred to the other nest, and two 
new entrances at the base of the mound 
were being made. And now every little 
while an ant would be ejected from the 
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nest. One worker would bring another 
out and lay her down, often not more 
than three inches away from the door, 
but, so far as I could see, she was in no 
wise injured. Her first movement was 
to make herself presentable by passing 
her fore legs over her head and body: 
as soon as this was completed she re- 
turned within the nest. But there was 
one large soldier which the whole com- 
munity seemed combined against. She 
was led or dragged away from the en- 
trance of the nest eight times, and each 
time left at the base of the mound among 
the rubbish. Sometimes she was led or 
carried by one alone, sometimes two or 
three would conduct her, and then leave 
her, when she would at once proceed to 
make her toilet; which completed, she 
would again return to the door of the 
nest, when she would be again conduct- 
ed away, offering no resistance. I now 
picked her up, which made her very 
fierce. She seized my glove with her 
powerful mandibles, and held on with 
a persistency equal to the most vicious 
species, at the same time trying to use 
her sting. As soon as I could free her 
from the glove I secured her, and on 
reaching home placed her under the mi- 
croscope, and found she was not injured 
and had strong teeth in her mandibles. 

On the next day I returned her to the 
nest, and again she was met by the in- 
dignant police at the door and conduct- 
edaway. With her strong mandibles she 
could have crushed any number of her 
small assailants, but in no instance did 
she show the least disposition to rebel 
against the indignities to which she was 
subjected. She was often dragged away 
with her back on the ground and her 
legs coiled up, apparently helpless. If 
all the soldiers had been treated in this 
way, it would not have been so remark- 
able, but so far as I could see the rest 
were allowed to remain, going in and 
out of the nest as if taking a survey of 
their new surroundings. 

For five months I had these ants un- 
der almost constant observation, and yet 
I was unable to make out the true posi- 
tion of the soldiers in the colony. They 
stay mostly within the nest. On the 
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warmest days a few will come out and 
walk leisurely around the mound. They 
are not scattered irregularly through the 
nest, but seem to be housed together in 
large chambers. In one of these cham- 
bers I found a wingless queen in their 
midst. It seemed very fitting for a queen 
to be surrounded by Amazon soldiers ; 
but, alas! they seemed more like maids 
of honor than soldiers, for they forsook 
the royal lady without making an effort 
to defend her. Notso, however, with the 
little workers: they rallied around her, 
ready to guard her with their lives, and 
no doubt would have succeeded had it 
been any ordinary foe. 

This phenomenon—the soldiers and 
queens with smooth mandibles—is very 
puzzling, and has excited much inter- 
est among naturalists both in this coun- 
try and in Europe. I sent specimens to 
Mr. Charles Darwin, which he forward- 
ed to Mr. Frederick Smith of the British 
Museum (who, Mr. Darwin informs me, is 
the highest authority in Europe on ants 
and other Hymenoptera). Mr. Smith 
says: ‘‘ Your observations on the struc- 
tural differences in the mandibles of this 
ant are quite newto me.”’ I also sent 
specimens to the eminent naturalist Dr. 
Auguste Forel of Munich, who, like Mr. 
Smith, had never observed this feature 
of the mandibles in any ant; but he 
has a theory to account for it—that the 
smooth mandibles have been worn down 
by labor. If this theory is true, how can 
we account for the fact that other ants 
do not wear down their teeth? The 
chitinous covering of this harvesting-ant 
is firm and hard. The stage forceps of 
my microscope closes with a spring, and 
in studying this ant I have put thousands 
of individuals to the test, holding them 
in the forceps to examine their mandi- 
bles, and in no instance do I recollect 
seeing one injured, while many other 
species are easily injured by the forceps. 
Among these are the two large species 
of carpenter-ant before mentioned, which 
work in stumps or fallen timber. These 
ants all have well-developed teeth, and 
the shell-like covering enveloping the 
body is much thinner than that of the 
harvesting-ant. 
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If it be urged that hard wood will not 
wear down the teeth like mining in the 
sandy soil, ] can bring forward another 
member of this family (Caspfonotus so- 
ctus, Roger), which lives in the ground, 
and whose mining and tunnelling are on 
a much more extensive scale than those 
of the harvesting-ant. The formicary of 
this CasPonotus often extends over sev- 
eral square rods, with large entrances at 
various points, all connected by under- 
ground galleries, requiring a greatamount 
of labor to construct them; while each 
colony of the harvesting-ant has a close, 
compact nest or formicary, requiring 
much less work to construct it. The 
worker major of Camponotus soctus is 
very large —larger than the soldier of 
the harvesting-ant. The formicaries of 
the two species are often in close con- 
tact, so that the nature of the soil is 
precisely the same. I have examined 
thousands of Camponotus socius, and in 
no instance have | found the teeth worn 
down. 

There is still another difficulty in the 
way of Dr. Forel’s theory. Careful ob- 
servations have revealed the fact that all 
the harvesting-ants that engage in work 
of any kind are armed with teeth. I took 
thirty soldiers with smooth mandibles, put 
them in a glass jar with every facility for 
making a nest, but they refused to work, 
scorned all my offers of food, and re- 
mained huddled together for three days. 
I then introduced several workers minor, 
and they immediately commenced tun- 
nelling the earth and making chambers, 
into which the lazy soldiers crawled, meet- 
ing with no opposition from these indus- 
trious little creatures. My experiments 
did not stop here. I now took about a 
hundred specimens—soldiers and a few 
workers major, the last with partially- 
developed teeth—and placed them ina 
jar. Some of these made feeble attempts 
to construct a nest, but they did not store 
away seeds, and larvze which I put in the 
jar they carried about as if not knowing 
what to do with them. 

There is every appearance of an aris- 
tocracy among these humble creatures. 
The minors are the servants who do the 
work, while the queens and soldiers (es- 
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pecially the soldiers, which more nearly 
approach the queen in shape of head and 
mandibles) seem to live a life of compara- 
tive ease, and have their food brought to 
them by the minors. This may be the rea- 
son of the non-development of the teeth 
among the aristocracy. But how the same 
parentcan produce such differing offspring 
—some born to a life of ease, with ob- 
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_ ARCELLINE! Marcelline! viens 
m/’aider: je souffre !” 

The voice was thin and querulous, but 
painfully weak, and the stalwart, broad- 
shouldered negress to whom the cry was 
addressed had an anxious, startled look 
on her usually stolid face as she turned 
away from the open door and went into 

the sick room. 
' “My poor mistress,” she said tender- 
ly in French, raising in her arms as she 
spoke the attenuated form of the suffer- 
ing woman before her and rearranging 
her pillows, ‘‘you feel very bad to-day: 
I knew you did just now when you were 
asleep and I heard you groaning. I wish 
—bon Diew /—I1 wish I could do some- 
thing for you.” 

The invalid made no reply for a min- 
ute, but gazed piteously up into the oth- 
er's face. She was a woman of about 
fifty, who even in the last stages of ema- 
ciation and weakness showed traces of 
wonderful beauty. The sharp, drawn 
features were as clear and fine as those 
of a model, and even now the sweetness 
and brilliancy of her dark-blue eyes were 
little diminished. But pain of some kind 
and utter prostration held her in their 
grip, and she made several attempts to 
speak before she said, in a hoarse whis- 
per, ‘Thou canst help me, child. Food, 
Marcelline! food, for the love of God!’’ 

The negress started, knit her brows 
and murmured anxiously, “Oh, my dear 
mistress, anything but that! Think what 
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solete teeth, and others with well-devel- 
oped teeth to do the work—is one of the 
mysteries in Nature. The only way to 
settle the point with regard to the man- 
dibles beyond dispute is to find the pu- 
pee of very young queens and soldiers, 
which I was unable to do during my stay 
in Florida. All the young were in the 
larval state. Mary TREAT. 
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would happen to me and my children if 
—if—’’—she seemed almost afraid even 
to whisper the name, but sank her voice 
to the lowest tone as she continued—" if 
Mons. Alphége were to find me out. A+ 
tends / she added aloud and coaxingly : 
‘it will soon be time for your supper 
now: when the bell rings you are to 
have some milk, and the sun is almost 
down.” 

The sick woman groaned and lay quite 
still, but when, in a few minutes, a clang- 
ing plantation-bell rang the joyful an- 
nouncement that the day’s work was 
over, she grasped the milk which Mar- 
celline brought her like one famished, 
and drained it without breathing. It was 
a short draught, after all, for the cup was 
only half full, but Marcelline turned away 
with a shiver from the imploring eyes and 
outstretched hands, which asked her to. 
replenish it, and, as though unable to 
endure the sight of suffering which she 
could not alleviate, went out upon the 
open gallery and sat down on the steps. 

The room was on the ground floor, and 
the house was an old-fashioned creole 
dwelling, long and low, with many doors 
and innumerable little staircases—every- 
thing in disorder and out of repair, and 
weeds and grass growing up to the thresh- 
old. There was a well-stocked and care- 
fully-tended vegetable garden not a hun- 
dred yards off: the poultry-yards, dove- 
cotes and smoke-houses were as full as 
they could hold, and over yonder, just 
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behind the tall picket fence, were corn- 
cnbs bursting with corn and hay-lofts 
choked with hay. Fifty or sixty ne- 
gro hovels, irregularly grouped together 

down by the bayou-side, and indistinct- 
~ ly seen in the fading twilight, contained 
about three hundred slaves, who, having 
trooped in from the field at the sound of 
the bell, were now eating pork and hom- 
iny as fast as they could swallow. But 
no one would have guessed that all this 
abundance was at hand, or that this was 
the homestead of one of the richest cre- 
ole families in the State. Yet it was so. 
Old Madame Levassour—or Madame 
Hypolite, as she was invariably called 
—was not only the widow of a wealthy 
planter, but had been herself a great 
heiress, perhaps the greatest in the whole 
South, at the time of her marriage. The 
property had gone on appreciating, as 
slave property did in old times, and now 
that she was lying at the point of death, 
her two daughters, who had married 
brothers, and, like all true creoles, still 
lived at home with their mother, would 
soon be enormously rich. They were 
well off already by inheritance from their 
father, and each owned a valuable plan- 
tation and many slaves; but these were 
nothing compared to the possessions of 
their mother, who was an excellent busi- 
ness - woman, full of energy, prudence 
and moderation, and never weak or ca- 
pricious, especially where the interests of 
others were concerned. She had always 
been a kind and indulgent mistress to 
her slaves, who loved her in return with 
passionate fidelity, and many were the 
sighs and tears their approaching change 
of owners produced among them. Her 
sons-in-law were educated men, of good 
birth and moderate fortune; but negroes 
are the best judges of character in the 
world, and there was not a trait or feel- 
ing concealed under the quiet, noncha- 
lant exterior of Mons. Volmont Cherbu- 
liez which they did not thoroughly un- 
derstand. About his brother Alphége, 
who was a physician, there was more 
diversity of opinion. That he also was 
bad, cruel, dissipated, profoundly deceit- 
ful, there was no doubt in the minds of 
his future chattels, but what precise form 
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his idiosyncrasies would take they felt to 
be uncertain, and gazed with terror—all 
the more acute for being somewhat vague 
—at his cold, impassive face. In the 
mean time, nothing could be more irre- 
proachable than the demeanor of the two 
brothers. Dr. Alphége was known to be 
a man of great skill, a graduate of the 
medical schools of Paris and always in- 
terested in the practice of his profession. 
He devoted himself to his mother-in-law 
now with unfailing assiduity, and when 
her disease—which he pronounced to be 
a dangerous gastric affection—baffled his 
utmost efforts, he sent for advice and as- 
sistance even to New Orleans; which, 
thirty years ago in South-western Louis- 
lana, was quite an enterprise. His fel- 
low-physicians agreed with him in his 
management of the case, and the daugh- 
ters and friends of Madame Hypolite, 
though deeply grieved by her illness, felt 
that nothing more could be done. As is 
usual in diseases of the stomach, her suf- 
fering was very great, and the most rigid 
care had to be exercised in the choice and 
administration of nourishment. On her 
food, said Dr. Alphége, he depended for 
the only hope of a cure: consequently, 
the rules which he laid down must be, 
and were, enforced in the most rigid 
manner. The penalty of transgressing 
his orders was always severe, but now 
the fiat went forth that any one of the 
nurses or attendants upon Madame Hy- 
polite who should depart from his care- 
fully -explained orders in the minutest 
particular should receive a punishment 
such as had never been administered in 
that household before. 

One of the marked features of creole 
life was always the immense number of 
house-servants, and in a long illness such 
as Madame Hypolite was now experien- 
cing many attendants and various nurses 
seemed a matter of course. Therefore 
the doctor’s orders were doubly neces- 
sary, and would in all cases have been 
entirely correct, since the first element 
of good nursing is implicit obedience. 
Still, with all this care, she did not im- 
prove, and in the evening of which we 
write her two daughters, Mesdames Vol- 
mont and Alphége (for a creole never 
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gets his or her last name except in legal 
documents), were sitting on the gallery 
not far from where Marcelline crouched 
on the steps, rocking themselves back- 
ward and forward to keep off the mos- 
quitoes and talking over the aspect of 
affairs. They were both extremely pretty 
women, and very much alike. Euphros- 
yne (Madame Volmont) was a year or two 
the older, but still not more than twenty- 
two or three. She had been married at 
fourteen, and her oldest boy was nearly 
eight, but she seemed not more than 
sixteen now; while Clothilde (Madame 
Alphége), who, although married at the 
same age, was childless, looked even 
younger; and any stranger seeing them 
this evening in their soft white cambric 
dresses, little high-heeled red slippers 
and floating ribbons, would have taken 
them for a couple of pretty, dark-eyed, 
lazy school-girls enjoying their holiday. 

Marcelline listened to them as they 
talked, at first with the same intent, pe- 
culiar expression she had worn in the 
sick room, but gradually her features re- 
laxed as she heard their harmless chat- 
ter, subdued so as not to disturb the suf- 
ferer near by, but full of little childish 
gossip and kindly details of daily life. 
After talking for a few minutes about 
Dr. Alphége’s last report, which was 
that some slight improvement was visi- 
ble, Clothilde asked her sister with much 
interest if she had finished the novena 
she was making, and on being answer- 
ed in the affirmative said that she would 
begin one herself on Monday. 

‘Bien!’ said Euphrosyne. “If you 
will make a novena I will burn two more 
candles, and get Pére Ramain to say three 
masses for my intention in honor of the 
Blessed Trinity.” 

‘Say the novena with me," suggest- 
ed Clothilde, fanning and rocking, and 
speaking less distinctly than usual be- 
cause her mouth was full of candy. 

‘Indeed, I cannot,” replied Euphros- 
yne: “my knees are black and blue now. 
I told Pére Ramain yesterday that if he 
could just see them he would not make 
me kneel again for a weck.”’ 

As she spoke a horse's step was heard 


on the grass, and Volmont Cherbuliez ’ 
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galloped lightly up over the turf. As he 
jumped down and threw the reins to half 
a dozen nearly naked little black fellows 
who were at his heels, his wife rose to 
meet him affectionately, and with her 
hand on his shoulder said in a low tone 
of genuine delight, **Cher ami, you will 
be so glad to hear that mamma is really 
better to-night!’ She was not looking 
at him, but even in the darkness, which 
was now that of a starlit summer even- 
ing, Marcelline could see the slight start 
and change of expression with which he 
heard her. He said nothing, however, 
but kissed her hand with as much gal- 
lantry as though he was still fazsant la 
cour to ‘‘*mademoiselle,” and they all 
passed into the dining-room together. 
This, as was the custom in all such 
houses, was also the common sitting- 
room of the family, or rather, when the 
weather was too cold to sit on the gal- 
leries and they had occasion to leave 
their bedrooms, it was here they met. 
As a rule, the women invariably occu- 
pied their sleeping apartments, and nev- 
er thought of leaving them except for the 
open gallery or at meal-times. Here thev 
received their friends, sewed, embroider- 
ed, gossiped and told their beads. Two 
large double beds were the ordinary com- 
plement of each room, and, what with 
large family connections and frequent 
visitors, it was rare indeed to find one 
not in use. Owing to this habit on the 
part of the women, and the fact that no 
creole planter ever spent two consecutive 
minutes in his house during the daytime 
if he could possibly help it, the dining- 
room was as dreary a spot as could be 
imagined, A long, narrow table cov- 
ered with oilcloth and surmounted by 
a huge punkah, a number of straight 
wooden chairs and a square red cup- 
board comprised all the furniture, the 
whole dimly hghted by two candles. 
The Cherbuliez family, however, as they 
sat down to supper, seemed to feel no 
deficiency, and ate and drank merrily, 
especially when Madame Volmont'’s three 
children came in and were bountifully 
helped to everything on the table, includ- 
ing ripe figs, cucumbers, melons and 
gumbo chouwx. As they were all linger- 
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ing over the table and wondering why 
Alphége did not come in, he suddenly 
appeared, looking very pale and tired. 
Without stopping even to say ‘Good- 
evening,” he passed directly through 
into the room beyond, where Madame 
Hypolite was lying, and was heard ques- 
tioning Marcelline rapidly as to his pa- 
tient’s condition. 
down to his supper he looked like a 
man overworked bodily indeed, but with 
a great weight suddenly removed from 
his mind; and Clothilde, who was an e7- 
fant gatée to him as to others, exclaim- 
ed joyfully, “Oh, Alphége, maman is 
really better —elle va se guérir, elle est 
hors de danger, n’est ce pas?” And she 
came behind him and put her arms 
round his neck as he tried to eat, and 
gave him a joyful embrace. 

Whatever the dark secrets of his soul 
might be, at which so many dimly guess- 
ed, Alphége Cherbuliez was invariably 
tender and considerate to his wife; and 
now, as he gently disengaged the little 
hands that were throttling him from his 
throat, he said kindly, but with a gravity 
which always awed and restrained her, 
“T think she is better, my dear, but it is 
impossible to predict in such cases; and 
all we can do is to wait and hope.” 

As he spoke, his brother, who had 
lighted a cigarette and was sitting op- 
posite with his youngest child on his 
knee, looked up. The gaze of the two 
men met. On the bronzed cheek of Vol- 
mont came a slight flush, and his eyes 
had an expression for the moment of fear 
and appeal. But the dark, handsome face 
of Alphége maintained its cold, inscruta- 
ble composure, and the look before which 
his brother’s slowly fell was magnetic in 
its steady strength. 

A hittle later, as they smoked together 
on the steps their last cigar before retir- 
ing, Volmont asked in a sudden low whis- 
per, “ Did you succeed?” and Alphége 
said slowly aloud, “Yes: they will wait 
two weeks longer.”’ 

“ Hadst thou trouble, my brother ?” 

The other paused a moment, and then 
said, ‘Yes: they were inclined to insist. 
They have been a long time out of their 
money, mon ami, and when this danger 
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is over we shall do well to avoid another 
—with them.” 

‘‘What did you promise ?”’ asked Vol- 
mont, as if reassured by his brother's 
tone. 

“IT promised,” said Alphége, carefully 
rolling the end of his cigar, but this time 
dropping his voice, “that in a fortnight 
the notes should be taken up.” 


It was midnight, and the house was 
entirely silent and dark except where 
one shaded candle burned in the sick 
room. Down at the “quarters,’’ as the 
negro cabins were called, every one was 
literally locked in slumber, and it must 
have been a loud and prolonged noise 
which should have awakened those tired 
sleepers. But some one was stirring, for 
all that, and had the moon been shining 
ever so faintly it would have been a dan- 
gerous task for those two gliding, crouch- 
ing figures to move across the open green 
beyond the stable as they were doing. 
But the night was safely dark: a soft 
gray scud from the Gulf was flying rap- 
idly in, obscuring even the dim starlight, 
and no one saw them as they passed 
through the turngate in the fence and 
sat down close to the water’s edge un- 
der the overhanging trunk of a huge 
water-oak. 

‘“Now we are safe,’ said the woman, 
throwing back her coarse shawl; ‘and 
I tell you, Pierre, you must listen to me, 
and I must speak, or some day I shall 
just burst out and go screaming my 
dreadful news from one end of the par- 
ish to the other.” 

The speaker was Marcelline, and the 
man who listened to her a huge raw- 
boned mulatto of that square-jawed, 
vindictive-looking type which is the 
manifest offspring of foul oppression 
and long-continued wrong. 

But he shrank appalled from the tre- 
mendous energy of the woman beside 
him. ‘* Hush—sh!”’ he said in a warning 
whisper and with an apprehensive glance 
into the still darkness around. ‘Don’t 
talk so loud, you fool! or I'll choke the 
d d black blood out of you.” 

The woman lowered her voice, but 
paid no other heed to his menace as 
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she went on in the same earnestly- 
excited manner. “Listen, Pierre!’’ she 
said, grasping him by the arm and 
speaking with an amount of decision 
which even he could not withstand. 
“Do you love la bonne maitresse? Do 
you care for her to live or die? Dis- 
moi, dis ce que tu veux!’ 

The man answered slowly, as if the 
words were forced from him against his 
will, but still with an accent of truth and 
a certain amount of energy: ‘ Love her? 
Jesu! yes, Ido love her. It seems dréle 
for one of us to talk about loving these 
cursed whites, who treat us worse than 
dogs; but, for all that, I do love ma- 
dame.” 

The woman almost shook him as she 
said in a whisper of concentrated fury, 
“Who saved your life, Pierre Lambas, 
when you were perishing with smallpox ? 
Who went to New Orleans to buy your 
wife and children from a cruel master and 
bring them here to you?) Who watched 
by Sophie when she was in convulsions?” 

Her voice broke and her fingers re- 
laxed their hold, but this time Pierre an- 
swered without hesitation: “‘ C’était-elle, 
je le sais bien—I know it well.” 

“Then,” pursued Marcelline, “ you are 
willing to stand by and see her slowly 
murdered, inch by inch, by this white- 
faced devil, who leans over her and 
professes to love her, but is killing her 
— tilling her, Dieu des dieux! — with 
hunger and thirst?’ Her voice shook 
so that she could scarcely speak as she 
concluded. 

“How do I know,” asked Pierre slow- 
ly, after a long pause, ‘that what you 
think about this may not be a mistake ?”’ 
Marcelline made an impatient gesture, 
but he went calmly on: “ They say Mons. 
Alphége is a good doctor, and that he is 
fond of sa belle-mére. How can I take 
a man's life on a mere suspicion ?” 

She almost flew at him in her frenzy, 
but the darkness so shielded her that he 


did not see the movement, which was as - 


well. She controlled herself instantly, 
and only said in reply, “Thou hast not 
been always so careful of white life, mon 
ami—so unwilling to shed white blood.” 

‘“Ah, bah!” retorted he: “that was 
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when I could not be detected, and when 
more than life was in question. But now 
to kill this man would be to suffer death 
myself in the next hour, and to know 
that my wife and children were punish- 
ed as well. Besides,’’ he continued, as 
if trying to reason with her, “you have 
told me nothing which convinces me that 
what you Say is true.” 

‘Listen, then,”’ she said, raising her 
head, which had sunk upon her breast. 
“You do not believe that he is starving 
her to death: you think she has all the 
food required by one in her weak and 
perishing condition. You think her cries, 
her prayers, her agony of desire for nour- 
ishment—for nourishment !—are only the 
result of sickness, and that if she had it 
she could not eat. Bien! Every morn- 
ing, when I go into her room to dress 
her blisters with fresh poultices, I find 
the old ones torn off andeaten up! Tell 
me, Pierre, have any of our kin, in their 
worst straits of hunger and suffering, 
done worse than that?” 

She spoke in a low voice, but it was 
freighted with such an intensity of hor- 
ror and misery that the man beside her 
could not speak for an instant. When he 
did, he said in tones of the deepest feel- 
ing, “Ma pauvre maitresse! ma pauvre 
maitresse !"’ 

“Do you still refuse?’ hissed Marcel- 
line. 

The answer was compassionate, but 
resolved: “I do, Marcelline. Not even 
for her sake can I risk all. You know 
I have nearly saved enough money to 
buy my freedom. Once free, I shall 
soon purchase Sophie and the young 
ones: I cannot abandon such hopes 
even to save her.”’ 

There was a moment's silence. ‘May 
God help me, then!” said the woman as 
she rose, ‘for I swear by the Blessed Sac- 
rament to save her if she be still alive— 
to revenge her if she be dead.”’ 


Three days later a long funeral cortége 
passed from the gates of the Levassour 
plantation and took its way along the 
dusty road toward the Catholic church 
of the settlement, some three miles off. 
In and out between the massive green 
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walls of shining Cherokee rose - vines, 
which formed impenetrable barriers on 
either side of the way, wound the long 
line of old-fashioned chariots with black 
coachmen in queer, antiquated liveries, 
preceded by the tawdry French hearse 
with its numerous gilt devices and huge 
nodding plumes. The pitiless sun beat 
down upon them, and the blinding clouds 
of dust rose and choked them, but the 
mourners, both black and white, who 
formed the procession—and it was closed 
by a throng of weeping negroes on foot— 
were too much interested and absorbed 
in their melancholy task to feel either 
the one or the other, for such an occa- 
sion as this had never taken place in all 
that quiet country-side before. Inside 
of that hearse, in a snow-white coffin 
covered with flowers and gayly decorated 
with cut paper, silver crosses and. waxen 
saints, reposed the mortal remains of 
Madame Hypolite Levassour, who had 
died at midnight thirty-six hours previ- 
ously ; and by her side in another coffin, 
more hastily contrived, lay the body of 
her well-beloved son-in-law and physi- 
cian, Docteur Alphége Cherbuliez, who 
within six hours after her death had been 
killed by a shot-gun in the hands of an 
unknown assassin. Two negro men, Gé- 
rard Grél and Pierre Lambas, had been 
arrested on strong suspicion, and were 
now in close confinement awaiting the 
trial which both knew would be short, 
sharp and swift, and administered by 
a judge who would not wait for legal 
proceedings to assist or confirm his de- 
cisions. Circumstantial evidence was 
strong against them, and the two un- 
fortunate wretches were not more consci- 
ous that the sun was shining in heaven, 
making the narrow caboose in which they 
had been confined an unendurable, suf- 
focating den of heat, than they were that 
when the dead were buried and grief was 
satisfied vengeance would make sudden 
and terrible work with them. 

When the church was reached the car- 
riages drew up in double ranks around 
the broad green meadow in which it 
stood, and the occupants, descending, 
filed in motley array into the building. 
Just in front of the altar two tressels were 
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prepared for the coffins, which were not 
brought in until the whole congregation, 
which filled the pews to overflowing, was 
seated. Then the measured tramp of 
men was heard, and amid general weep- 
ing and lamentation the pall-bearers en- 
tered, and the priest, advancing from the 
foot of the altar, sprinkled with holy wa- 
ter first one coffin and then the other as 
they were placed before him, while the 
choir chanted softly the ‘‘ De Profundis.” 
Everything proceeded quietly as usual 
through the beautiful services for the 
burial of the dead, and the cool, dark 
church, with its mingled odor of incense 
and flowers, became more and more 
quiet as the soothing influences crept 
over the hearts of those assembled there. 
Mass was over, and the priest, coming 
out from the chancel, knelt before the 
tall crucifix which stood at the foot of 
the coffins and began the most touching 
of all prayers, ‘‘ Non intres in judicium,” 
when a sudden movement was heard at 
the lower end of the church, a stifled cry 
of alarm instantly hushed, and in anoth- 
er moment Marcelline, who had follow- 
ed the cortége, like the other servants, on 
foot, walked slowly and with a perfectly 
composed and steady step up the aisle, 
made her reverence to the Host which 
was concealed in the tabernacle before 
her, and then stood facing the priest, 
who without pausing finished his prayer 
and rose from his knees. 

“What wouldst thou have, my daugh- 
ter,” he asked with dignity, “that thou 
dost disturb the holy services of the 
Church ?” 

There was a slight pause. Marcelline 
seemed to steady herself: then putting 
her hand on the coffin of Alphége Cher- 
buliez, she said in a high, monotonous 
voice which rang through the building 
and reached even the watchers on the 
green without, ‘I killed Doctor Alphége 
Cherbuliez with my own hands. No one 
helped me and no one saw me. You 
can turn Pierre Lambas and Gérard Grél 
loose.” 

There was a sudden stir like the rush- 
ing of a mighty wind through the church, 
but the priest waved his hand and the 
people were still. 
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“What was your motive?’ he asked 
without moving. 

The woman had never turned her 
head, and now answered him in the 
same overstrained key: ‘He starved 
my mistress to death. I saw her slowly 
dying of hunger and thirst day after day, 
and I made up my mind to kill him as 
soon as I could get the chance. I had 
to wait and wait,’”’ she went on, her voice 
sinking a little,‘ till at last it was too late.”’ 

She stopped, suddenly stooped and 
kissed her mistress’s coffin: then wheel- 
ing round and facing the congregation, 
who sat spellbound, sheshook her clench- 
ed fist atthem. ‘Ah!’ she said, speaking 
in a terrible voice, “ you knew, you must 
have known—friends and cousins and 
brothers, ay, daughters too—that bread 
—bread /—was what she wanted. Who 
heard her cry for food? Who heard her 
beg and pray and implore for one little 
sip of milk, one little bite of meat?” 
Her voice rose to a shriek as she went 
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on, but such was the force of her pas- 
sion that no effort was made to check 
her: “ You, all of you—all heard, all saw, 
all knew, yet none had courage to act; 
and now, c’est moi! c’est moi!’ striking 
her breast violently with both hands, “‘la 
pauvre esclave, qui l’ai vengée!”’ 

She paused: there was a dead silence. 
Instantly a ring of men closed round her: 
she was swept from the church, so swift- 
ly was she borne away, and the service 
proceeded. 

The priest looked pale, and sent two 
or three messages to those without, but 
they were of no avail. Before he could 
leave the altar, which he did as hurried- 
ly as possible, Marcelline was hanging 
from the limb of an oak tree within sight 
of the church, her last words being, ‘*God 
will forgive me: I did right.”’ But bitter 
were the tears Pére Ramain shed when 
he found she had gone to her last ac- 
count unshriven and unabsolved. 

ANNIE PORTER. 


SYMPHONIC STUDIES. 


(AFTER ROBERT SCHUMANN.) 


PRELUDE. 


LUE storm-clouds in hot heavens of mid-July 
Hung heavy, brooding over land and sea: 
Our hearts, a-tremble, throbbed in harmony 
With the wild, restless tone of air and sky. 
Shall we not call him Prospero who held 
In his enchanted hands the fateful key 
Of that tempestuous hour’s mystery, 
And with controlling wand our spirits spelled, 
With him to wander by a sun-bright shore, 
To hear fine, fairy voices, and to fly 
With disembodied Ariel once more 


Above earth’s wrack and ruin? 


Far and nigh 


The laughter of the thunder echoed loud, 
And harmless lightnings leapt from cloud to cloud. 


I 


Floating upon a swelling wave of sound, 

We seemed to overlook an endless sea: 

Poised ‘twixt clear heavens and glittering surf were we. 
We drank the air in flight: we knew no bound 
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To the audacious ventures of desire. 
Nigh us the sun was dropping, drowned in gold; 
Deep, deep below the burning billows rolled; 
And all the sea sang hke a smitten lyre. 
Oh, the wild voices of those chanting waves! 
The human faces glimpsed beneath the tide! 
Familiar eyes gazed from profound sea-caves,. 
And we, exalted, were as we had died. 
We knew the sea was Life, the harmonious cry 
The blended discords of humanity. 


Il. 


Look deeper yet: mark ’midst the wave-blurred mass, 
In lines distinct, in colors clear defined, 
The typic groups and figures of mankind. 
Behold within the cool and liquid glass 
Bright child-folk sporting with smooth yellow shells, 
Astride of dolphins, leaping up to kiss 
Fair mother-faces. From the vast abyss 
How joyously their thought-free laughter wells! 
Some slumber in grim caverns unafraid, 
Lulled by the overwhelming water's sound, 
And some make mouths at dragons, undismayed. 
Oh dauntless innocence! The gulfs profound 
Re-echo strangely with their ringing glee, 
And with wise mermaids’ plaintive melody. 


IIl. 


What do the sea-nymphs in that coral cave? 
With wondering eyes their supple forms they bend 
O’er something rarely beautiful. They lend 
Their lithe white arms, and through the golden wave 
They lift it tenderly. Oh blinding sight! 
A naked, radiant goddess, tranced in sleep, 
Full-limbed, voluptuous, ‘neath the mantling sweep 
Of auburn locks that kiss her ankles white! 
Upward they bear her, chanting low and sweet: 
The clinging waters part before their way, 
Jewels of flame are dancing ‘neath their feet. 
Up in the sunshine, on soft foam, they lay 
Their precious burden, and return forlorn. 
Oh bliss! oh anguish! Mortals, Love is born! 


IV. 


Hark! from unfathomable deeps a dirge 
Swells sobbing through the melancholy air: 
Where Love has entered, Death is also there. 
The wail outrings the chafed, tumultuous surge: 
Ocean and earth, the illimitable skies, 
Prolong one note, a mourning for the dead, 
The cry of souls not to be comforted. 
What piercing music! Funeral visions rise, 
And send the hot tears raining down our cheek. 
We see the silent grave upon the hill 
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With its lone lilac-bush. O heart, be still! 

She will not rise, she will not stir nor speak. 
Surely, the unreturning dead are blest. 

Ring on, sweet dirge, and knell us to our rest! 


V. 


Upon the silver beach the undines dance 

With interlinking arms and flying hair; 

Like polished marble gleam their limbs left bare; 
Upon their virgin rites pale moonbeams glance. 
Softer the music! for their foam-bright feet 

Print not the moist floor where they trip their round: 

Affrighted they will scatter at a sound, 

Leap in their cool sea-chambers, nimbly fleet, 
And we shall doubt that we have ever seen, 

While our sane eyes behold stray wreaths of mist, 

Shot with faint colors by the moon-rays kissed, 
Floating snow-soft, snow-white, where these had been. 

Already, look! the wave-washed sands are bare, 
And mocking laughter ripples through the air. 


VI. 


Divided ‘twixt the dream-world and the real, 
We heard the waxing passion of the song 
Soar as to scale the heavens on pinions strong. 
Amidst the long-reverberant thunder-peal, 
Against the rain-blurred square of light, the head 
Of the pale poet at the lyric keys 
Stood boldly cut, absorbed in reveries, 

While over it keen-bladed lightnings played. 
“Rage on, wild storm!’ the music seemed to sing: 
“Not all the thunders of thy wrath can move 

The soul that’s dedicate to worshipping 
Eternal Beauty, everlasting Love.” 

No more! the song was ended, and behold, 

A rainbow trembling on a sky of gold! 


EPILOGUE. 


Forth in the sunlit, rain-bathed air we stepped, 
Sweet with the dripping grass and flowering vine, 
And saw through irised clouds the pale sun shine. 
Back o'er the hills the rain-mist slowly crept 
Like a transparent curtain’s silvery sheen; 
And fronting us the painted bow was arched, 
Whereunder the majestic cloud-shapes marched: 
In the wet, yellow light the dazzling green 
Of lawn and bush and tree seemed stained with blue. 
Our hearts o'erflowed with peace. With smiles we spake 
Of partings in the past, of courage new, 
Of high achievement, of the dreams that make 
A wonder and a glory of our days, 
And all life's music but a hymn of praise. 
EMMA LAZARUS. 
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UNWRITTEN LITERATURE OF THE CAUCASIAN MOUNTAINEERS. 


CONCLUDING PAPER. 


LL or nearly all of the unwritten lit- 

erature of the Caucasian mountain- 
eers may be referred to one or the other 
of three great classes. First. Literature 
which is intended simply to amuse or 
entertain, including popular tales, beast- 
fables, anecdotes, riddles and burlesques. 
Second. Literature which grows out of, 
and afterward reacts upon, the popular 
love of glory, of war, of adventure and 
of heroism, including historical ballads, 
death-songs and the fiery orations of the 
mullahs. And third. Literature which 
serves merely as an outlet for the emo- 
tions. A fourth class might perhaps be 
made of the prayers, exhortations, pious 
traditions and edifying anecdotes of the 
theological schools and the mosques, but 
such productions are more or less alike 
among all Mohammedan peoples, and 
those current in the Caucasus are inter- 
esting only as illustrations of a peculiar 
phase of Oriental mysticism — viz. the 
philosophy of the Murids. 

Of these three classes, that which in- 
cludes anecdotes, beast-fables and pop- 
ular tales is, although not the most orig- 
inal, by far the most varied and exten- 
sive, comprising as it does full four-fifths 
of the entire body of Caucasian tradition- 
ary lore. The popular tales already col- 
lected by the officers of the Caucasian 
mountain administration at Tiflis would 
make a volume of four or five hundred 
pages, and as yet the collectors have 
hardly gone outside the limits of the 
single province of Daghestan. For the 
most part, however, these stories are 
only variants of well-known Aryan and 
Turanian originals, and are valuable 
chiefly for their local coloring and for 
the light which they throw upon the 
tastes, the habits and the mental pro- 
cesses of a peculiar and long - isolated 
people. Yet the fact that they are among 
the oldest heirlooms of the human race 
does not detract in the least from their 
value as indices to character. On the 


contrary, it adds to it by linking them 
with the folk-lore of the world, and en- 
abling the student to compare them with 
their original types and understand and 
estimate aright the significance of the 
variations. Every one knows how a sto- 
ry is unconsciously varied, colored and 
adapted in the course of repeated nar- 
ration to accord with the views, know- 
ledge and tastes of its successive nar- 
rators, and how differently the same 
intellectual framework of fact or fancy 
will be filled up by the imaginations of 
different races. This working-over pro- 
cess, which has been going on in the 
Caucasus without interference and with- 
out literary restraint for hundreds—per- 
haps thousands—of years, has given to 
Caucasian stories a peculiar psycholog- 
ical interest which in their original forms 
they never could have had. The themes 
upon which they were originally found- 
ed are most of them perfectly familiar 
to every student of comparative folk- 
lore, but the modifications which they 
have undergone, the changed forms in 
which they reappear, are all new, and 
every such change or modification points 
to some peculiarity in the character of 
the people who originated it. The vari- 
ations of a story, therefore, are so many 
‘“Fraunhofer’s lines *’ which reveal to us 
the nature of the intellectual medium 
through which it has passed. For these 
reasons the stories, fables and songs which 
are herewith presented must not be judged 
by their intrinsic value as literature alone, 
but by the light which they throw upon 
the life, tastes, temperament and artistic 
methods of a semi- barbarous but natu- 
rally gifted people. 

The space to which I am limited will 
enable me to give only one or two spe- 
cimens from each of the three classes 
into which I have for convenience’ sake 
divided Caucasian literature. I will be- 
gin with one of the shortest of its popular 
tales, a humorous narrative entitled “ The 
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Hero Naznai.”’ This story, in one form 
or another, is common to all branches 
of the Aryan family, but the mountain- 
eers have so modified and improved it 
as to make it almost their own. It re- 
cites the adventures and achievements 
of a certain worthless coward who is 


made by the force of circumstances to 


appear a hero. 


The Hero Naznai.— Listen! listen! 


There was and there was not. The fox 
lived with the hare in the fields, the bear 
lived with the wild-boar in the forest, and 
in the land of Daghestan there lived a 
hero, a scurvy fellow without brains or 
bravery. When he should have been 
in front he was behind: when he should 
have been behind he was in front; and 
if his wife only lifted the poker he hid 
himself behind the door. Oh, he was 
very brave! He was called “the hero 
Naznai.”’ One night he went out of doors 
to get a drink: it was bright moonlight. 
Beside him, with a pitcher in her hand, 
stood his wife. Without his wife he nev- 
er went out at night: he said, because 
he didn’t hike to leave her alone; she 
said, because he was afraid to go out 
of doors without her. “What a beauti- 
ful night!” exclaimed Naznai—"“ the very 
night for a raid.’’—"‘ Look out!" cried his 
wife suddenly: ‘“‘there’s a wolf.” Naznai, 
trembling with fear, ran and climbed up 
into a cart, almost breaking his neck in 
his haste. His wife led him into the house 
and said, “I am disgusted with your cow- 
ardice, and I am disgusted with you: 
leave my house this instant (the house 
belonged to her), or you shall never see 
another peaceful day: every God-given 
day, morning and evening, I will pound 
you with the poker.’’ Naznai begged 
her to let him stay until daybreak. She 
consented, In the morning he slung his 
miserable old sabre over his shoulder and 
started. Walking and strolling along, he 
came toa place where some one had been 
eating fruit, and where there had gather- 
ed a great swarm of flies. Picking up a 
big flat stone, he clapped it down on the 
very spot, lifted it up, looked, and there 
lay exactly five hundred dead flies. Then 
he went on until he reached a certain 
town, where he inquired for a black- 


smith. Having found one, he ordered 
him to cut on the blade of his sabre this 
inscription: ‘The hero Naznai, killer of 
five hundred at a blow.” 

Then he went on, on—travelled little, 
travelled much, travelled as far as a frog 
can jump—until he came at last to a 
country where he had never before been, 
and where he was himself unknown, and 
entered the capital city of a great king. 
It was already growing dark, and Naz- 
nai was beginning to wonder where he 
should spend the night, when he heard 
not far away the sound of fifes, drums 
and singing. “ That’s the place for me,” 
he said to himself: “there’s nothing worse 
than a dry throat and an empty stomach,”’ 
So he went in the direction of the music. 
When he came to the place he looked, 
and there stood a great building sur- 
rounded by a spacious courtyard, all full 
of men and women who were cating, 
drinking and singing. “Will you re- 
ceive a guest?”’ inquired Naznai, entering 
the courtyard. The servants rushed up 
to him, took his sabre, led him into the 
house, gave him the seat of honor, and 
made him eat and drink until he was 
full up to the very nostrils. The house 
was the palace of the king's vizier, and 
they were celebrating that night the wed- 
ding of his son. When Naznai had eat- 
en and drunk all he could—enough to 
last him for a month, the clever rascal! 
—the vizier asked him, “ Where do you 
come from, guest? Where is your city ? 
Of what country are you? Are you buy- 
ing or selling ?’—‘* Why should I talk 
about myself?” replied Naznai. “Look 
at my sabre: that will tell you who I 
am.’’ The vizier unsheathed the sabre, 
looked at it, stared first at Naznai and 
then at the weapon, and finally rushed, 
sabre in hand, straight to the king. The 
king was even more astonished than the 
vizier. He sent for all the eloquent fools 
in the city, called together all the wise 
men who hadn't any judgment, and held 
a great council. They all said to the 
king, “You must take the hero Naznai 
from the land of Daghestan into your 
service, no matter at what cost, no mat- 
ter how much you may have to reward 
him: so long as he lives you will be as 
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safe as if you were behind an iron wall.” 
Then the king sent for Naznai, and the 
vizier brought him in. ‘Hero Naznai 
from the land of Daghestan,”’ said the 
king—" first I, then you, I the father, you 
the son—take my only daughter: live 
with me and defend my kingdom.”’— 
“Hard as it is for me,” replied Naznai, 
twisting his moustache, “I will do as you 
desire."’ That very night he married the 
king’s daughter, and went to sleep in her 
arms on a bed from which if one should 
fall out not even so much as one’s bones 
could ever be gathered together again.* 

In the course of aweek Naznai was sum- 
moned to the king, and found him sitting 
on his throne surrounded by a great mul- 
titude of people. ‘My dear son, Hero 
Naznai,”’ said the king, “I gave you my 
daughter and made you my son with the 
hope that when a black day should come 
upon me you would give me your help. 
The black day has come: a great drag- 
on gives no peace to my flocks and my 
herds. Twiceevery year, atcertain known 
times, he makes his appearance: to-mor- 
row is the day of his coming. You must 
go out to meet him: who should go if 
not you, the killer of five hundred men 
at a blow?’ No sooner did Naznai catch 
the word “dragon”’ than his heart sank 
within him, and hardly had the king fin- 
ished speaking when he ran furiously out 
of doors. Some said that he had turned 
coward: others said, ‘‘No: he ran out fill- 
ed with rage against the dragon.” Inthe 
mean time Naznai had gone home; and 
that night, as soon as his wife fell asleep, 
he took to his heels to save his head. 
He ran and ran and ran until he was 
so tired that he could run no farther, and 
at last came toa great forest. Fearing 
to sleep on the ground, he climbed up 
into a tree, and, holding fast to a limb 
with each hand, he fell asleep. When 
he awoke he looked down, and there, 
coiled around the trunk of the tree and 
fast asleep, lay the dragon. Overcome 
with terror, Naznai lost his hold, fell from 
the tree and came down plump on the 
dragon’s back. The dragon thought that 
God in His wrath had struck him with 


* A lofty bed is the Caucasian mountaineer’s high- 
est conception of luxury. 


lightning: his heart burst and he gave 
up the ghost. Naznai started to run, but, 
looking over his shoulder, he saw that the 
dragon did not move. Then he knew 
that it was dead, and going back he cut 
off its head and went with it to the king. 
“Then that is what you call a dragon, is 
it?” he demanded: “in our Daghestan 
we have cats like that. Why didn't you 
send some of your children after him, 
and not give me so much trouble ?” 
The king could think of nothing to say, 
and so was left with his mouth open. 
After a little time the king sent for 
Naznai again, and said to him, “My 
dear son-in-law, Hero Naznai, three 
warts [giants] have invaded my king- 
dom and are harassing my people with 
their raids: to-morrow you must go out 
against them.” Again Naznai’s heart 
sank within him, and he ran home. At 
midnight he fled a second time from the 
city, took refuge in the same forest as 
before, and, climbing up the very same 
tree, went to sleep. When it began to 
grow light he looked down, and there 
were the three narts, who, having hop- 
pled their horses and turned them out 
to graze, were themsclves resting under 
the tree. Naznai’s soul went down into 
his very toes: he almost fell from the 
tree in a swoon, Suddenly one of the 
narts said to another, ‘Now that the 
king has in his service the hero Naznai, 
who kills five hundred at a blow, we 
must be more careful than we have 
been, and not turn our horses out in 
this way to graze.’"—"‘We have never 
been afraid of any living thing yet,” 
rejoined the other: “are we going to 
Iet him scare us?’ This led to a dis- 
pute which ended in a quarrel, and the 
three narts all killed one another. Then 
Naznai climbed down out of the tree, 
cut off their heads, stripped them of 
their clothes and weapons, which he 
loaded upon two of their horses, and, 
mounting the third, rode back to the 
city. Throwing down the heads before 
the king, he said, “ Then those are your 
narts? We should have called them or- 
phan children in our Daghestan. What 
was the use of sending a man after them ? 
Women would have done as well.’’ The 
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king was surprised, so were all the peo- 


ple. 
A little while afterward the king sum- 


moned Naznai for the third time. ‘*My 
dear son-in-law,” he said, “an infidel 
king has declared war against me. To- 


morrow at the head of my army you 
must invade his dominions: otherwise 
the infidel hordes will come down like 
grass of the earth and like the stars 
of heaven, and surround our capital.” 
Again Naznai ran home with a quak- 
ing heart. That night the king station- 
eda hundred sentinels around the hero's 
house to restrain him, lest his rash bra- 
very should impel him to go off alone 
in search of the infidel horde. In vain 
he tried again and again to escape from 
the house: the sentinels always stopped 
him, and his wife worried over him as 
if she were afraid that he would be car- 
ried away by some passing crow. In 
the morning the king assembled all his 
forces, put Naznai in the midst of them, 
and said, ‘* March now, and God go with 
you! Whoever does not obey my son- 
in-law’s orders, whoever does not do ex- 
actly as he sees him do, is a traitor.” 
The army marched away, taking one 
step forward to two or three steps back- 
ward, until they came in sight of the in- 
fidel forces. Then Naznai's heart failed 
him: he grew hot under his clothes. He 
took off his shoes, so as to be able to run 
away faster, then his coat, and finally 
stripped himself as bare as a cake of 
ice. The soldiers all followed his exam- 
ple, as the king had ordered. Just at 
that moment a hungry wandering dog 
ran past, and seizing one of Naznai’s 
shoes (they were greased with mutton 
tallow: may their owner die!) ‘set off 
with it in the direction of the infidel 
army. ‘Hm!’ exclaimed Naznai: ‘so 
you'll make me a laughing-stock too, 
will you?’ and, naked as he was, he 
started in pursuit. After him rushed the 
whole naked army. ‘Those are not 
men: they are devils,” thought the in- 
fidels; and, filled with terror, they scat- 
tered in all directions, throwing away 
their weapons and abandoning their 
treasure. Naznai gathered up all the 
booty, and returned at the head of the 
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army to the kingdom of his father-in- 
law. Upon their arrival they found that 
the king was dead, and the army with 
one voice chose Naznai as his succes- 
sor. Ever afterward, when the conver- 
sation turned upon heroism and notable 
exploits, Naznai used to say, ** They who 
will may boast of courage: J would ra- 
ther have good luck.” 

If the reader will take the trouble to 
compare the above rendering of this 
story with the Hindoo variant entitled 
“The Valiant Chattee - Maker,’* and 
the closely-related German version call- 
ed by Grimm “The Valiant Little Tai- 
lor,’ t he will see how far it surpasses 
them both in unity of conception, in co- 
herence of detail, in keen appreciation 
of humor and in skill of literary treat- 
ment. The grotesque statement of im- 
possibilities with which it begins is the 
Caucasian story-teller’s conventional 
method of forewarning his hearers that 
they are about to listen to a burlesque, 
a pure extravaganza, lying entirely out- 
side the domain of fact and reality. 
There is no attempt made to give it the 
air of truth: on the contrary, the narra- 
tor takes especial pains to demolish what 
little intrinsic probability the story has 
by introducing the conventional formula, 
“ Travelled little, travelled much, travel- 
led as far as a frog can jump,” etc. This, 
like the jingle of a court-jester’s bells, is 
intended to remind the hearer that noth- 
ing is to be taken seriously. 

It is remarkable that men living in 
such wild, gloomy fastnesses as the tre- 
mendous ravines of the Eastern Cauca- 
sus — men whose characters have been 
hardened and tempered in the hot fires 
of war and the vendetta—men who have 
the pride and fortitude of American In- 
dians with the sternness and ferocity of 
Scandinavian Berserkers — should still 
be capable of appreciating and enjoy- 
ing such anecdotes as “The Kettle that 
Died"’ and “The Big Turnip,” and 
such popular tales as ‘The Hero Naz- 
nai.’ The fierce lust of war, which is 
perhaps the most salient feature of the 


* Frere’s Old Deccan Days, p. 227. 
t Grimm’s German Popular Tales, First Series, 
No. XX. 
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mountaineer's character, and the stern- 
ness and hardness of mental and moral 
fibre which it tends to produce, are gen- 
erally supposed to be incompauble not 
only with the delicacy of perception upon 
which humor largely depends, but with 
the very taste for humor itself; and yet 
in the Caucasian mountaineer they are 
coexistent. How versatile the Cauca- 
sian character is, and how wide is the 
range of its tastes and sympathies, I 
shall show more fully hereafter. 

The characters which figure in Cau- 
casian popular tales are very numerous, 
and are taken, as might be expected, 
from a great variety of sources. There 
are the stereotyped three brothers of 
German and Russian stories; the dra- 
gons, giants, were-wolves, wicked ma- 
gicians, and beautiful girls married to 
bears, of all Aryan folk-lore; and sun- 
dry nondescript personages with super- 
human powers which have no exact ana- 
logues among the other Aryan races, and 
seem to be original products of Cauca- 
sian fancy. Among the latter are £arts, 
female ogres with cannibalistic tastes; 
narts, or giants of protean shapes and 
variable dispositions; and certain mys- 
terious equestrians who are always de- 
scribed as “hare-riders.”” These three 
classes of supernatural beings, karts, 
narts and hare-riders, are known to the 
whole body of the Caucasian mountain- 
eers without distinction of tribe or race; 
and it is a significant fact that the two 
first mentioned have everywhere and in 
all Caucasian languages the same names. 
By whom they were originally invented, 
and from what tongue their appellations 
were derived, philologists can as yet only 
conjecture. Among the Ossetes, who 
are unquestionably an Aryan race, narts 
have a quasi-historical existence like the 
Knights of the Round Table, and their 
lives and adventures have been woven 
by popular tradition into a sort of me- 
dizeval epic resembling the Aibelungen 
Lied of Germany. Elsewhere, among 
the Chechenses, the Avars and the Cir- 
cassians, narts are simply giants of the 
orthodox nursery type. 

It is remarkable that we should also 
find among the dramatis persone of Cau- 


casian popular tales such Old-Testament 
heroes as Jonah and Solomon, and such 
historical characters as the Roman Ce- 
sars. The former were very likely in- 
troduced by the Jews and Arabs, whose 
descendants form no inconsidcrable part 
of the present population, but the Roman 
emperors must have gained a foothold 
in Caucasian traditional lore before the 
downfall of the Byzantine Empire, and 
may have done so as long ago as the 
reign of Augustus, when the lowlands of 
the Caucasus were under Roman rule. 
Next to anecdotes and stories in im- 
portance and popularity come beast- 
fables, of which the mountaineers have 
an almost endless number and variety. 
Animals, especially birds and foxes, fig- 
ure more or less extensively throughout 
Caucasian literature, but in the beast- 
fables, properly so called, they have the 
whole stage to themselves, and think, 
act and talk in perfect independence of 
natural laws and limitations. The view 
taken by the mountaineers of the animal 
world seems to be the view of the Aryan 
races generally. With them, as with us, 
the fox is the embodiment of cunning, 
the ass of stupidity, and the bear of clum- 
sy strength and good-humored simplicity. 
If they can be said to have a favorite an- 
imal, it is the wolf, whose predatory life, 
ferocity when at bay and ability to die 
fighting and in silence comprise all that 
in a mountaineer’s eyes is most worthy 
of admiration. ‘“Short-eared wolf” isa 
Caucasian girl's pet name for her lover, 
and ‘wolf of the North’’ was the most 
complimentary title which the Chechenses 
could think of to head an address toa 
distinguished Rusian general whose gal- 
lantry in battle had won their respect. 
The serpent, in the Caucasus, is the Car- 
dinal Mezzofanti of the brute world. To 
know as many languages as a serpent is 
the we plus ultra of polyglot erudition. 
A swaggering coward is compared toa 
drunken mouse; and many a boaster on 
the porch of the Caucasian village mosque 
has been silenced by some sceptical by- 
stander with the well-known quotation 
from a popular beast- fable: “‘ What 
has become of all the cats?’ inquired 
the drunken mouse.” Of the Caucasian 
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beast-fables the following is a charac- 
teristic specimen: 

The Fackal and the Fox—Once upon 
a time a hunter set a trap and baited it 
with a piece of fat mutton. Along came 
a hungry fox and discovered it, but, not 
daring to approach it, she proceeded to 
walk round and round it at a distance. 
In the mean time she was joined by a 
jackal. The fox asked the jackal where 
he was going. ‘‘Oh, I am almost dead 
with hunger,’’ replied the jackal. “I 
started to go to the village in search of 
something to eat, but I am afraid of the 
dogs.’’—"* Well, Brother Jackal,’ said the 
fox, “I know a place not far from here 
where there lies a big piece of fat mut- 
ton: how would you like that ?’—"* Why 
don’t you eat it yourself ?’’ inquired the 
jackal.—‘I’m now keeping oroozh"”’ [a 
Mohammedan fast], said the fox, “but 
I'll show it to you.’ Whereupon she 
led the jackal to the trap. Hardly had 
the jackal seized the mutton when the 
trap sprung and caught him by the neck. 
In trying to free himself by shaking his 
head he dislodged the bait, which rolled 
away to one side. This was all that the 
fox had waited for: she quickly seized 
the mutton, and sat down composedly 
to eat it. ‘‘ Here!” exclaimed the jackal: 
“IT thought you said you were keeping a 
fast, and now you are eating.’’"—" I was,” 
replied the fox, “but I have seen the 
moon,* and now I am having a holi- 
day.” —'‘ But when am I going to have 
my holiday ?”’ asked the jackal.—* When 
the owner of the trap comes,’’ answered 
the fox, and so saying walked away. 

Most of the Caucasian literature to 
which I have hitherto had occasion to 
refer is the reflection of the highter, more 
genial side of the mountaineer’s charac- 
ter, and taken alone would give the im- 
pression that he is an amiable, jovial, 
good-humored fellow with a keen sense 
of the ludicrous and little knowledge of, 
or feeling for, the sorrows, the sufferings 
and the tragedies of life. Such an im- 
pression, however, would be a wholly 
mistaken one; and in order that the 
reader may see how full of sorrow and 


* Mohammedan fasts generally end with the first 
sight of the new moon. 
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suffering and tragedy his life really is, I 
will, before taking up Caucasian poetry, 
give some extracts from a code of Cau- 
casian criminal law. I do this partly 
because the code itself is a legal and 
literary curiosity, and partly because it 
shows better than any description could 
do the state of society in which a Cauca- 
sian mountaineer lives: 

Laws of Ootsmee Rustem, Khan of 
Kattaga.—1. To the reader of these 
ordinances a piece of silk from him in 
whose favor the case shall be decided. 

2. He shall not read these laws for 
any one who has nota paper from the 
bek, with the impression of the bek’s 
seal. 

fle who holds his tongue will save his 
head. 

1. He who kills a robber in his sheep- 
fold or his house shall not be punished. 

2. He who kills the killer of a robber 
shall pay two fines and have two blood- 
enemies. 

3. One suspected of robbery shall clear 
himself by taking the oath of purgation, 
with seven compurgators. 

4. For robbery with murder, a seven- 
fold fine and seven blood-avengers. 

§. For robbery and murder of a wo- 
man, a fourteen-fold fine and fourteen 
blood-avengers. 

fle who holds his tongue will save his 
head, : 

1. He who assaults a woman with in- 
tent to commit outrage shall forfeit a thou- 
sand yards of linen to the community. 

2. The life-blood of him who carries 
off a woman and keeps her by force shall 
count for nothing. 

3. If a slave touch a free woman, kill 
him. _ 

4. He who murders a Jew shall filla 
part of his skin with silver and give it to 
the bek. 

fle who holds his tongue will save his 
head. 

1. If one be killed in a fight between 
a number of persons, and the killer be 
unknown, the relatives of the killed may 
count as blood-enemy any one whom 
they choose of those engaged in the 
fight. 

2. If in a general fight several per- 
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sons are killed, the relatives of those 
who die first shall be the blood-seekers 
of the relatives of those who die last. 

3. If one die from wounds inflicted by 
several persons, count two of them blood- 
enemies, and after the killing of one take 
a fine from the other. 

4. He who kills another and hides the 
body shall pay a sevenfold fine and have 
seven blood-avengers. 

He who holds his tongue will save his 
head, 

1. He who does not at once leave the 
village where his blood-seekers live shall 
forfeit one hundred yards of linen for the 
benefit of the community. 

2. If a blood-enemy claim refuge, do 
not send him away: receive him. 

3. If he wishes to go away, let no one 
travel with him. 

4. If one be killed while travelling with 
a blood-enemy, his blood shall count for 
nothing. 

5. Him through whose betrayal a blood- 
enemy is killed, count as himself a blood- 
enemy, with all his family. 

fle who holds his tongue will save his 
head. 

1. The bek shall summon the general 
assembly every year: if he does not, re- 
move him. 

2. From him who does not come at 
the bek’s call take a hundred yards of 
linen. 

3. From a country without a ruler, 
from a community without a general 
assembly, from a flock without a shep- 
herd, from an army without a leader 
and from a village without aldermen, 
no good will come. Let him who has 
sense think of this. ; 

4. Haveacare, bek! Speak the truth. 
Truth exalts a man and makes his pow- 
er endure for ever. The earth does not 
consume, but glorifies, the body of him 
whom God has blessed. 

5. Have a care, people of Kaitaga! 
Receive the truth. It is by justice and 
truth that a community becomes great. 

The above are only a few extracts 
from a long and detailed code of crim- 
inal law written in Arabic and _ pre- 
served in the mosque of an East Cau- 
casian village. The separate rules are 
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known as adaés, or precedents, and the 
system of jurisprudence founded upon 
them is called “trial by adat,” to dis- 
tinguish it from the course of procedure 
laid down in the Koran and known as 
“trial by sharia?” It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that in such a state of so- 
ciety as that reflected in this barbarous 
and archaic code of laws there must 
exist the elements of the profoundest 
tragedy and almost infinite possibilities 
of suffering. Out of grief, tragedy and 
suffering grows the literature of hero- 
ism, bearing fruit in such fierce tri- 
umphant songs as the one which fol- 
lows. It is supposed to be sung by the 
spirit of a mountaineer who has been 
killed in battle: 


THE DEATH-SONG OF THE CHECHENSE, 


The earth is drying on my grave, and thou art for- 
getting me, O my own mother ! 

The weeds are overgrowing my burial-place, and they 
deaden even thy sorrow, O my aged father! 

The tears fall no more from the eyes of my sister, and 
from her heart the misery is passing away; 

But do not thou forget me, O my elder brother! until 
thou shalt have avenged my death; 

And do not thou forget me, O my younger brother! 
until thou shalt lie beside me. 

Thou art hot, O bullet! and thou bringest death, but 
hast thou not been my true slave ? 

Thou art black, O earth! and thou coverest me, but 
have I not spurned thee under my very horses’ 
feet ? 

Thou art cold, O death! but I have been thy master. 

My body is the inheritance of earth, but my soul rises 
in triumph to heaven. 


It would be hard to find in any literature 
a song which breathes a fiercer, more in- 
domitable, spirit of heroism than this. 
The mountaineer is dead; he can fight 
no more; his body hes in the black 
earth; but his freed soul is as proud, 
defiant and unconquerable as ever. He 
takes a fierce delight even beyond the 
grave in taunting the bullet which has 
killed him with having once been his 
slave; in reminding the earth which 
covers him that he has spurned it un- 
der his horses’ hoofs; and in mocking 
and defying even death itself. They 
have destroyed his body, but nothing 
has subdued, or ever can subdue, the 
brave, proud spirit which tenanted it. 
That, and not the body, was the man’s 
true self, and that still lives to exult 
over bullet, grave and death. 
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So far is the true mountaineer from 
being afraid of death, that he seems to 
take a savage pleasure in imagining it 
in its most horrible forms and dwelling 
upon its most repulsive and terrifying 
features, merely to have the satisfaction 
of triumphing over it in fancy. As an 
illustration of this I give below a part 
of another Chechense song called ‘* The 
Song of Khamzat.’’ Khamzat was a cel- 
ebrated aéyve/, or Caucasian Berserker, 
who harried the Russian armed line of 
the Terek with bloody and destructive 
raids before and during the reign of the 
great Caucasian hero Shamyl. He was 
finally overtaken and surrounded by a 
large Russian force on the summit of 
a high hill near the river Terek, called 
the Circassian Gora. Finding it impos- 
sible to escape, he and his men slaugh- 
tered their horses, built a breastwork of 
their bodies, and behind this bloody half- 
living wall fought until they were liter- 
ally annihilated. The song of which the 
following are the closing lines was com- 
posed in commemoration of Khamzat’s 


heroic defence and death. Just before — 


the final Russian onset he is supposed 
to see a bird flying over the field of bat- 
tle in the direction of his native village, 
and he addresses it as follows: 


O aérial bird! carry to Akh Verdi Mohammed, the — 


ruler of Hikka, our last farewell: 

Bid good-bye to our sweethearts, the fair girls of 
Hikka, 

And tell them that our breasts are a wall which will 
stop the Russian bullets: 

‘Tell them that we had hoped to lie in the graveyard 
of our native village, 

Where our sisters would have come to weep over our 
graves, 

Where sorrowful relatives would have gathered to 
mourn our death. 

But God has not granted us this last favor: instead 
of the weeping of sisters, 

Over us will be heard the growls of fighting wolves ; 

Instead of sorrowing relatives, here will assemble 
clouds of croaking ravens: 

The ravens will drink up our eyes and the blood- 

, thirsty wolves will devour our bodies. 

Tell them all, O bird! that on the Circassian moun- 
tain, in the land of the infidel, 

With naked sabres in our hands, we all lie dead. 


The reader who merely sees this song 
on a printed page in an imperfect prose 
translation can form little conception of 
the thrilling effect which it produces when 
sung by an excited woman tothe fierce wild 
music of the Caucasian highlanders amid 
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a group of Khamzat's fiery and sensitive 
countrymen. Their faces flush with strong 
emotion, their hands close with nervous 
grip upon the hilts of their long kinjals, 
and their bright eyes slowly fill with tears 
of mingled grief, rage and pity as the ex- 
cited singer wails out the dying words of 
their lost leader. 

The heroic poetry of the Caucasian 
mountaineers is largely taken up with 
recitals of their freebooting exploits and 
achievements in the valley of Georgia, 
usually in the form of songs or bal- 
lads, which all breathe the same fierce, 
proud, cruel spirit. In the diction there 
is very little art. Rhyme, although it is 
known to the mountaineers, is seldom 
used, and their poetry is, as a rule, noth- 
ing more than rhythmical or blank verse 
broken into irregular stanzas of from sev- 
en to eleven metrical feet. This kind of 
verse they improvise with great readiness 
and facility. It seems to be the form of 
expression which their stronger feelings 
naturally take. I have heard an Avarian 
mother chant amid her sobs an impro- 
vised but rhythmical lament over the 
body of her dead child. Rude as Cau- 
casian poetry is, however, in construc- 
tion, fierce and warlike as it generally 
is in spirit, One meets occasionally in 
Caucasian songs with the most delicate 
and graceful conceptions. Contrast, for 
example, “The Song of Khamzat”’ or 
“ The Death-Song ofthe Chechense ” with 
the following bit of Avarian poetry, which 
I have taken the liberty of calling 


GLAMOUR. 

Come out of doors, O mother! and see what a won- 
der is here: 

Up through the snows of the mountain the flowers 
of spring appear. 

Come out on the roof, O mother! and see how along 
the ravine 

The glacier-ice is covered with the springtime’s leafy 
green! 


There are no flowers, my daughter: ’tis only because 
thou art young 

That blossoms from under the mountain-snows ap- 
pear to thee to have sprung. 

There is no grass on the glacier: the blades do not 
even start; 

But thou art in love, and the grass and flowers are 
springing in thy heart. 


I have space for only one more spe- 
cimen of Caucasian heroic literature, a 
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brief oration of Kazi Mullah, the friend 
and teacher of Shamy] and the founder 
of Caucasian Muridism. An imperfect 
translation of this speech will be found 
in Latham’s Races of the Russtan Em- 
pire. Copies of it in Arabic were wide- 
ly circulated throughout Daghestan im- 
mediately after its delivery, and it prob- 
ably contributed more than any other 
single thing to bring on the general in- 
surrection of the East Caucasian moun- 
taineers in 1832. In the spring of that 
year the inhabitants of a small aoul or 
mountain-village in Central Daghestan 
—I think Khunzakh—were assembled 
one evening in the walled courtyard of 
one of its houses under the minaret of 
the village mosque for the purpose of 
social enjoyment. Tradition relates that 
they were celebrating a wedding. A fire 
had been built in the middle of the court- 
yard, and around it picturesquely-dressed 
men and women were singing and dan- 
cing to the accompaniment of fifes, ket- 
tledrums and tambourines. Suddenly 
there appeared in the circular gallery of 
the minaret which overlooked the court- 
yard the figure of a tall, gray-bearded 
stranger, a mullah, whose green turban 
marked his lineal descent from the fam- 
ily of the Prophet. He looked down for 
a moment with stern displeasure into the 
fire-lighted courtyard, and then putting 
his hands to his lips chanted the Mo- 
hammedan call to prayers. The music 
and merrymaking instantly ceased, and 
the sweet weird chant rang out far and 
wide through the still evening air over 
the silent village, dying away at last in 
a long musical cry of La aha il Allah! 
(“There is no God but God"’). Amid 
profound silence Kazi Mullah—for the 
gray-bearded stranger was that renown- 
ed priest—stretched out his hand over 
the crowded courtyard and with slow 
stern gravity said: 

“Upon all your merrymakings and 
feasts, upon all your marriages and re- 
joicings, upon yourselves, your children 
and your households, upon everything 
that you do, have and are, rests the aw- 
ful curse of God! Heaven has marked 
you with the black seal of eternal dam- 
nation because you still grovel in sin 


and refuse to obey the voice and teach- 
ings of our holy Prophet. Your duty is 
to spread with the sword the light of our 
holy faith throughout the world; but what 
have you done? what are you doing? 
Miserable cowards! without faith and 
without religion! you pursue eagerly the 
pleasures of this life, but you despise the 
law of God and of his holy Prophet. 
Vain are your selfish prayers—vain 1s 
your daily attendance at the mosque. . 
Heaven rejects your heartless § sacri- 
fices. The presence of the Russian in- 
fidel blocks up the way to the throne 
of God! Repent, pray, and arm your- 
selves for the war of the Most High. 
The hour draws near when I shall call 
you forth and consecrate you for the holy 
sacrifice of battle.” 

This impassioned speech fell like a 
lighted torch into a perfect powder-mag- 
azine of religious enthusiasm. Copies of 
it in Arabic were borne from village to 
village by mounted Murids; other mul- 
lahs took up Kazi's cry of gazavat (war 
for the faith), using his speech as a text 
for their excited harangues; and in less 
than a month the whole district was in a 
blaze of insurrection. Kazi Mullah him- 
self was the first victim of the fire of war 
which his eloquence had kindled. He 
was killed while fighting desperately at 
the storming of the aoul of Ghimry by a 
column of Russian infantry under Baron 
Rosen, on October 17, 1832. 

I have endeavored to give in the pre- 
ceding songs and in the speech of Kazi 
Mullah an idea of the nature and the 
spirit of Caucasian heroic Hiterature. I 
will turn now in closing to the literature 
of sorrow and suffering, which is the 
black shadow cast by heroism across 
the threshold of domestic life. Heroic 
literature is the voice of Caucasian man- 
hood: the literature of suffering is the 
cry of bereaved women. 

The following lines are the lament of 
an Avarian girl whose lover has been 
killed while making a raid with a troop 
of Lesghian horsemen through the val- 
ley of Georgia: 


My beloved went away into the valley of the Alazan, 
and as he left me he looked over his shoulder 
at every step. 
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My clear-eyed one rode down into the lowlands of 
Georgia, and his horse was fleet and fearless 
as a mountain-wolf. 

But from the depths of the lowlands has come the 
bitter news that our mountain-hawks will never 
more return : 

From the far-away valley of Georgia have come the 
scorching tidings that our lions lie dead in the 
pass with broken talons. 

O merciful God! if I were only an eagle, that I might 
touch once more those cold dead hands ! 

O almighty One! if I were only a wild dove of the 
cliffs, that I might look once more into that 
pale dead face ! 

I envy thee, I envy thee, O jackal of Georgia ! thou 
fecdest upon the bodies of those who wore 
weapons of steel! 

I envy thee, I envy thee, O raven of the river! thou 
drinkest the eyes of those who rode to battle on 
swift horses. 

The jackal devours the bodies of the warriors who 
bore weapons of steel, and skulks away into 
the depths of the forest: 

The raven drinks up the eyes of those who rode to 
battle on swift horses, and with hoarse croaks 
vanishes in the blue sky. 


There is no attempt in this wild lament 
to soften or mitigate the horrors of a vio- 
lent death by throwing around it a halo 
of heroism and glory. The woman cares 
not what prodigies of valor her lover per- 
formed, but she dwells with self-torturing 
vividness of imagination upon the help- 
less and abandoned body which she can 
never again see or touch, but which the 
ravens and jackals can tear and mutilate 
at will. 

Compare with this the following lament 
of a Lesghian woman over the body of 
her dead husband: 


I would stand on the shore of the green occan if I 
only knew 

That I should see the diamond which has fallen into 
its surges : 

I would climb to the lonely summit of the highest 
mountain if I only knew 

That I should find a spring flower blossoming in the 
blue ice. 

If one look carefully one may see the diamond which 
has fallen into the ocean, 

But never again shall I see the life which has gone: 

If one search patiently one may find a spring flower 
rooted in the blue ice, 

But never again shall I find the swift falcon which 
has flown away. 

Henceforth I live upon an earth which is no longer 
a world, 

And in a world which has no longer a heaven. 


There is a certain rude art in the way in 
which the asserted possibility of two evi- 
dent impossibilities is made to lead up to 
and heighten the utter hopelessness of 
the third. The diamond may be recov- 
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ered from the depths of the ocean; the 
flower which has withered and died may 
spring again even from glacier-ice; but 
the soul once gone is gone for ever: the 
great disaster of death is irretrievable 
even in imagination. There is no hint 
or suggestion here of any possible resur- 
rection of the body or of reunion beyond 
the grave: I cannot recall any Caucasian 
lament in which there is, But whether 
the omission is due to the breaking down 
of faith under the strain of grief, or whe- 
ther it is conventionally improper in a la- 
ment to allude to anything which would 
lighten the sense of bereavement, I do 
not know. 

With these two characteristic illustra- 
tions of the form of expression which 
sorrow takes in Caucasian life, I must 
close my brief and imperfect sketch of 
Caucasian literature. Ihope I have am- 
ply proved the assertions which I made 
in a previous paper with regard to the 
originality and innate intellectual capa- 
city of the Caucasian highlanders; but 
whether I have or not, the reader must, 
lam sure, admit that the proverbs, songs 
and anecdotes above translated are at 
least indications of great latent capabil- 
ity, of unusual versatility of talent, and 
of a wide range of human feeling and 
sympathy. It is possible that I over- 
estimate their value on account of my 
inability to separate the impressions 
made upon me by the people them- 
selves from those made by their liter- 
ature; but lam confident that the gen- 
eral outlines of the Caucasian character 
as I have tried here to sketch them are 
accurate, and that the reader would ful- 
ly appreciate and admit the significance 
of the literature if he could make the 
personal acquaintance of the people. 

In conclusion, I cannot better express 
my own opinion of the Caucasian moun- 
taineers than by adopting the words of 
A. Viskovatof, one of the fairest and 
most discriminating of Russian travel- 
lers: “‘Nature has not properly brought 
out the moral and intellectual capacity 
of the Caucasian highlanders. Through 
the superficial crust of ignorance and 
wildness you may see in every moun- 
taineer a frank and acute intellect, and, 
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brigand though he may be, he still shows 
evidences of human fecling and of a soul. 
His brigandage, indeed, is only the ex- 
ternal roughness which results natural- 
ly from his education, his circumstances 
and his mode of life. Beneath it there 
are intellect, feeling, manliness and 
strength of character. Under certain 
conditions of course these very traits 
go to make up the daring, skilful moun- 
tain-brigand whom we know; but sep- 
arate him from his surroundings, edu- 
cate him in the civilized world, and you 
have a capable, energetic, intellectual 
and feeling man. Love of honor and 
love of fame are, generally speaking, 
among the strongest actuating impulses 
of the mountaineer’s character; and 
these were the very impulses which 
kept him always hostile to the Rus- 
sians, which impelled him constantly to 
engage in partisan warfare, and which 
enabled him to resist so long and with 
such terrible strength all Russia’s efforts 
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to subdue him. Was it merely for plun- 
der that parties of mountaineers used to 
assemble in front of our lines and throw 
themselves furiously upon our outposts ? 
No: the leaders of those parties remind- 
ed them in forcible and eloquent speeches 
of the deeds of their heroic fathers and 
forefathers, of the glory to be won in bat- 
tle with the g7ours, of the exploits of their 
brothers and countrymen who had left 
their bodies on Russian soil; and they 
fought for honor and fame. What made 
the Chechenses hold out so long and so 
desperately, suffering hunger and peril 
and hardship, dying, and sending their 
children to die, in battle ? Was it a spirit 
of blind submission to Shamy] and their 
religious leaders, oran unreasoning hatred 
of infidels, or a thirst for plunder and ra- 
pine? Notatall. It was the love of inde- 
pendence—the natural devotion of brave 
men who were fighting for their country, 
their honor and their freedom.” 
GEORGE KENNAN. 


THE GIFT. 


OU brought me a flower of spring 
When the winter airs were cold, 

And the birds began to sing, 
And the gloom turned swift to gold. 


The world looked chilly and dark, 

But you called a flash from the sky: 
Your clear eyes kindled a spark 

Of splendor that cannot die. 


O Love with the heart of Truth! 
What is it you lay at my fect? 

The bloom of your glorious youth, 
Its flower and radiance sweet? 


I lift to my lips the flower, 

For thanks seem worthless and weak, 
And I bless the beautiful hour, 

But I have no word to speak. 


CELIA THAXTER. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


AM not enough of a hero even in my 

own story to dwell upon the events 
of the two following years. I graduated 
with honors, of which I was secretly and 
my mother and Mr, Floyd ostentatious- 
ly proud. Then my guardian and I set 
out upon our travels. Travel was some- 
thing different in those times from what 
it is to-day, but Mr, Floyd had for years 
been familiar with the best of European 
life, and this gave me opportunities such 
as few men of my age possessed. We 
spent our second winter in the East: then 
returned to Florence, and were planning 
a few months more of adventure when 
we reccived the news of Mr. Raymond's 
death. Mr. Floyd had but one thought 
after this, which was that now at last his 
little girl was his own again. 

He had had an accident in Damascus 
—a fall which in itself was not serious, 
causing mere contusion and sprains, but 
it had resulted in a severe illness by the 
time we reached Alexandria. Harry 
Dart had been with us in Egypt and 
Palestine, but was obliged to leave us, 
and for a month or more I had nursed 
my guardian assiduously, with a fear lest 
this was to be the end of a sacred and 
beloved existence. He too feared it, and 
between his intervals of pain would say, 
“T want to see my little girl once more: 
I must see your mother. Oh, why do we 
separate ourselves from those we love ?” 
But he rallied, and finally regained his 
ordinary health, and before May we were 
again in Florence in our old rooms and 
talking of joining Harry Dart at Venice, 
when Helen's letter came. 

Mr. Floyd sent for me at once when he 
had read the news. I found him lying 
on a sofa in his great dingy parlor, with 
its heavily-moulded ceilings frescoed into 
dusky richness, tts sides hung with heavy 

.crimson draperies and decaying canvases, 
out of whose once splendid pigments col- 
or and meaning had faded long ago. 

“Think of it, my boy,” said he softly : 


“my father-in-law is dead. Mr. Ray- 
mond died the twenty-second of April.” 

“Poor little Helen!’ I exclaimed: “‘is 
she all alone ?” 

“I fancy your mother is with her,”’ he 
returned, glancing back at the letter. 
“She says she shall send for Mrs. Ran- 
dolph. She and I are executors of the 
old man’s will. I try to feel solemn over 
the death,” he went on gravely. “With 
all our belief in immortality, death is a 
terrible thing to regard closely. But yet 
he was an old, old man: am I wrong 
that I cannot mourn for him?” 

We went about our preparations for 
return atonce. Vanished were our plans 
for Venice and the Alps. I had looked 
forward with pleasure to spending my 
summer with Dart. No man in the world 
is so good a comrade as an enthusiastic 
painter, and Harry was keen of eye, with 
an exquisite pleasure in form and color: 
nothing came amiss to him between earth 
and sky. It had been a pleasant dream 
with us to go together about Venice, row- 
ed by some swect-voiced Luigi or Anto- 
nio from one stretch of sea- kissed mar- 
ble palace-steps to another—to spend 
our mornings in dim basilicas, our after- 
noons away across the widening lagoons, 
and finish the day in the square of San 
Marco listening to Bellini’s and Verdi's 
airs, But now that this sweet idleness 
of Italy must be put by, I was glad that 
we were to come back home again. I 
was a httle surprised to find myself al- 
most as eager as Mr. Floyd in making 
preparations for return. In a week we 
were on the ocean. 

Mr. Floyd had seemed to enjoy our 
travels. He was always in good spirits, 
always a brillant and engaging talker, 
a pleased observer and clever analyst. 
Harry and I had made the usual display 
of unlimited fastidiousness which youth 
delights in, but our elder had taken ev- 
erything more kindly. He could not fa- 
tigue himself, and rarely looked at more 
than two or three pictures at a time. 
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“TI used to feel,” he would say, “if I 
went away from a gallery without a crick 
in my back and a blinding headache 
that I had no realization of my esthetic 
privileges. Now-a-days I am willing to 
confess that I find too much of every- 
thing. Besides, all these pictures have 
been so overpraised! Let us find some 
pleasure that is not in the guide-books.” 

This was his tone, and I discovered 
in it at times, despite all his cheerfulness, 
a strange fatigue of spirit. But now that 
he was on his way home he had sudden- 
ly become exuberantly joyful. 

“It is so delightful,” he would remark 
to me, “to realize once more that the 
chief end of man is not, after all, to 
have fluent meditations upon wrecks 
of lost empires—to discover beauty in 
hideousness because somebody else pre- 
tends to do so—to mumble praises about 
frescoes which are frightful to look at, 
and break your neck besides—to have 
profound emotions in Jerusalem and 
experience awe before pyramids and 
sphinxes. This fictitious life we have 
been leading is very elegant, no doubt, 
and gives one material for just criticisms, 
but, strictly between us, I think it dread- 
fully tiresome. I shall never go into it 
again. I suppose my little girl will want 
to go abroad now that she can do what 
she chooses, but I shall let you take care 
of her, Floyd.” 

I laughed. “You will find Helen a 
magnificent young lady by this time,” 
I returned. ‘She is seventeen, is she 
not? A good many men will fight for 
the pleasure of showing her about, and 
‘likely as not she will not Jook at me.” 

“She is as old as her mother was when 
I married her,” said Mr. Floyd thought- 
fully. ‘Can it be that people will want 
to be marrying my little girl? I want her 
all to myself for atime. Who knows how 
long? I have been a lonely man, and 
now I want close, intimate human com- 
panionship. I am tired of doing, I am 
tired of thinking. I am out of politics: 
Iam ready for enjoyment. It seems to 
me I can be very happy with Helen and 
your mother close at hand. We shall 
not be a dreary family. Your mother 
and I can sit together and talk: you 
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and Helen can have your little amuse- 
ments. Now that she is to be quite un- 
restricted, I hope and expect a little non- 
sense from her.” 

“But, sir—’’ I began hesitatingly. 

“But what, pray ?” 

“You cannot believe that we are all to 
live together. It is time for me to make 
a beginning in life, and my mother must 
be with me,” 

“You have made a very handsome 
beginning,” returned Mr. Floyd dryly. 
“Once for all, Floyd, I will have no 
nonsense of independence and _ pride 
from you. You are to me as my own 
son. I may talk much of Helen, be- 
cause our love for women is of the kind 
that gives us the impulse to proclaim it, 
but she is scarcely more dear to me than 
you are. You are part of my life now: 
don't fret me and make me miserable 
by deserting me. Beas free as air and 
follow out every wish of your heart, yet, 
all the same, feel that your home is where 
my home is, your interests where mine 
are.” ? 

As soon as we landed we had news 
of my mother having joined Helen at. 
The Headlands shortly after Mr. Ray- 
mond’s death. Mr. Floyd wasted not 
an hour in New York, but went on to 
his daughter at once. JI lingered behind 
him, detained in part by some delays at 
the custom-house. I longed to see my 
mother, but felt, though with but little 
of the old jealousy, that Mr. Floyd had 
almost the best right to see her first, be- 
cause, now-a-days, I was always looking 
the truth square in the face, and realiz- 
ing that it could not be long before cruel 
and irremediable loss was to encompass 
us, and that the rest of our lives we should 
have not substance, but shadowy mem- 
ories only, in place of this dear friend 
of ours. So I Iet him speed on to The 
Headlands, and dreamed of the love- 
flush on the cheeks of the two women 
who met him there. 

I knew comparatively little of my old 
set of friends, and of late Jack Holt had 
almost slipped out of my circle of cor- 
respondents. I was aware that his mar- 
riage had been delayed the previous year 
and the time fixed for Christmas, but nei- 
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ther Harry nor I had been advised of it, 
and my mother had only written that she 
heard there were fresh delays, and that 
the elder Holt had involved his firm in 
difficulties. I determined, therefore, to 
stop at Belfield on my way to The Head- 
lands and sec Jack and all the old friends 
I might still have remaining there. Of 
late years my passing associations had 
become so diffused with their endless 
transitions that every memory of my old 
home was becoming more and more 
fixed and permanent, the nucleus of 
my recollection distinct and unchange- 
able. 

I reached Belfield early one morning 
late in May. The season was perhaps a 
little late, for the apple trees were still 
in bloom, and the village looked fair 
and virginal as a bride on her wedding- 
day. I walked along the wide pleasant 
streets with a curious pain. The years 
that lay between me and the last day I 
had paced these broad walks under the 
pale greenery of the elms seemed legend- 
ary and dreamlike. There was the school- 
house on the hill, and the well-worn play- 
ground about it. Beyond lay the woods, 
half colored now with clear pellucid green, 
gleams of silver and shades of scarlet here 
andthere. My mind reverted with clear- 
ness to the little nooks and dingles of the 
hills and meadows thereabouts: Iremem- 
bered a woodland spring boiling up in a 
hollow of the greenest grass I ever saw, 
and in the copse beside it grew the most 
beautiful rose-tinted anemones. I could 
have gone to the foot of a great oak and 
found the root of white violets which had 
been one of my earliest and dearest se- 
crets; and I wondered—with a longing 
inexpressibly strong to go and seck it— 
if there were still a nest in a little hollow 
I knew of, where in my time I had watch- 
ed scores of yellow-beaked nestlings. 

I went past the house where my moth- 
er and I had lived so many years. It 
was so changed I should not have recog- 
nized it, repainted and modernized with 
much show of glass and bow-windows. 
There were few people to be seen along 
the white walks until I met the stream 
from the post-office. Old men and boys, 
shy girls and children, came out with 
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their letters and papers just as in the old 
time. Some of the men, grown corpu- 
lent and gray, I recognized with the old 
feeling of reverence and love, and stop- 
ped to speak with them. But Belfeld 
life, slow and stagnant though it was, 
was busy enough to have filled their 
minds with fresher memories, and I was 
so nearly forgotten that there was small 
pleasure in reminding them of the lad 
who had grown from babyhood into a 
tall stripling among them. My senti- 
ment passed. I looked about more cold- 
ly even at the street that led to the cot- 
tage where Georgy Lenox lived, and went 
on briskly to the great stone house of the 
Holts. Georgy would be there of course: 
impossible that another Easter could have 
passed without her being a bride. I won- 
dered as I entered the open iron gate 
what she would say to me. 

The place had seemed splendid to me 
as a boy, and I well remembcred how 
all the beautiful wonders of the spring 
blossomed here as nowhere else. But 
now these grounds too seemed to have 
suffered a change: there was an air of 
neglect about the unpruned hedges, 
with straggling blossoms running riot- 
ously over fence and shrubbery; the 
beds of hyacinths and tulips were tram- 
pled, and as I neared the house I saw 
that the blinds swung carelessly and the 
old look of thrift and prosperity was 
quite absent. Still, I observed all this 
dreamily, wondering, as returned travel- 
lers are apt to do, if the change were in 
the things themselves or in my own 
eyes. 

“Perhaps,” thought I, “Jack and his 
wife live in New York," when, suddenly 
answering my doubt, Jack himself came 
down the avenue in his light wagon. 

I stepped aside, standing still, and he 
regarded me at first absently, then with 
startled curiosity, and sharply drew his 
skittish mare back on her haunches. 
‘Good God, Floyd!” said he, “ how glad 
Iam to see you!"" We looked straight 
in each other's face for a time, and his 
features worked, as he regarded me, with 
some cmotion. “You were going to the 
house ?”” said he. “‘Nobody could see 
you. I have been driving father to the 
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factories to-day, and he is not so well 
after it, and my mother is with him. I 
have to be back at twelve, so jump in 
and come out with me.” 

I obeyed him. It was but two years 
since we had parted, but he had aged 
and seemed quite different from the Jack 
Holt of former times. He was roughly 
dressed, and, though scrupulously neat 
and shaven, looked, I am sure, fifteen 
years my senior. He touched his whip, 
and the mare plunged down the avenue 
at a pace too disconcerting to allow either 
of us to speak for a few moments, and 
we were at least a mile away before her 
swinging canter subsided into a trot. 

“What is her name?” I asked, laugh- 
ing. “It ought to be Mary Magdalen, 
for she has seven devils in her this 
morning.” 

‘Don't you remember the Duchess ?” 
he inquired with a flicker of something 
like a smile crossing his heavy face. 
‘You christened her yourself.” 

I remembered the Duchess. The 
yearling colt had been given to him 
on his sixteenth birthday. He wanted 
to call her Georgy, but his mother for- 
bade it: so we named her after that 
duchess of Devonshire who had made 
the name famous. 

“You'll find I have forgotten noth- 
ing,’ I replied, “but my thoughts are 
such a medley that I can’t settle them 
at once.” 

“When did you return?" 

“Only four days ago: I have not seen 
my mother yet.” 

‘“‘And you have come to look me up? 
Floyd, that is kind.” 

Something in his cool, pleasant tones 
touched me powerfully. “I knew noth- 
ing about you,’’ I blurted out. “Why, 
Jack, at this minute I’m not sure if you 
are married or not.” 

‘Tam not married,”’ he said softly. 
He was not used to reply so quickly, 
and I waited for him to speak before 
I questioned him further. ‘I am well,” 
he said presently, “and mother ts in her 
usual health. Have you heard about 
my father?” 

‘Nothing. Both Harry and I have 


famished for news of you.” 
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I could see a little trouble in his face: 
he would have preferred that somebody 
else should have broken his news to 
me. But he sighed, and went on with- 
out flinching. ‘‘My father had a para- 
lytic stroke in December,”’ he explained 
in his deliberate, gentle voice. “*When 
once our eyes were opened we could 
easily comprehend that for months his 
mind had been failing. When the bad 
news came the accumulation of trouble 
was too much for him. We thought at 
first nothing could save him, but he ral- 
lied physically. His mind has quite 
gone, however,” Jack added, his voice 
trembling: “his brain has softened.” 

I stared at him speechlessly: I knew 
by instinct that I had not heard the 
worst. | 

“The moment I saw you,’’ pursued 
Jack, “my first thought was, ‘I hope 
he knows the whole story.” You heard 
nothing of our failure?” 

“Not a word.” 

“The firm of Holt & Strong suspend- 
ed payment last December,” said he 
with a deep flush rising to his temples. 
‘There were two companies, you know: 
I was only in Holt & Co. Strong was in 
Europe. My poor father’s weakness did 
not display itself openly, but took the 
form of mad secret speculations. It is 
a long story, Floyd. There were no 
bounds to his schemes, in which he in- 
volved not only himself, but others. He 
was president of the savings bank too, 
you may remember. The troubles be- 
gan with the failure of a house in New 
York to which we owed something. He 
was pressed: there was a whisper of 
something wrong, and of course there 
came a run on the bank. I was not 
here. My father sent for me: when I 
came I found a riotous mob outside the 
closed doors, and he lay insensible in 
the bank parlor. He never recovered 
any real consciousness, and for weeks 
we worked in the dark. There was 
much to bear. I could have endured 
every loss without a murmur, had it not 
been for the cruelty of some of his small- 
est creditors.” . 

He stopped for a few minutes, but 
when I would have spoken he motioned 
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me to be silent, and presently went on: 
“There are men to-day who pretend to 
believe that my father’s mental state is 
as perfect as ever —that he is merely 
shielding himself from punishment by 
shamming imbecility. Ah, well! let me 
continue. Just at this juncture one of our 
buildings was destroyed by fire. The in- 
surance policy had lapsed, and he had 
failed to renew it. The factory was pack- 
ed with goods ready for shipment. The 
loss to Holt & Strong was a quarter of a 
million of dollars.’” He stopped again, 
and I saw him moisten his dry lips. "The 
chief creditors,”’ he resumed, “ were hon- 
orable men. By the first of March we had 
agreed upon terms of adjustment. My 
mother gave up all she had. My sisters 
are angry with me that I allowed her to 
strip the house of everything that had 
possessed a moneyed value, and think 
it shameful that I despoiled her of her 
jewels. But such things did not count 
with my mother and me. I kept the 
Duchess — nothing else.” He smiled 
sombrely as he pulled out his watch. 
It was the little silver one he had used 
when we played marbles together. “We 
paid fifty cents on the dollar,”” he said 
presently, “and by and by shall manage 
something of a dividend at the bank. It 
will give me plenty to do for years yet,” 
he added with a peculhar smile. 

“You have assumed your father’s 
debts?” I exclaimed. ‘That seems a 
needless penalty, Jack.” 

“My father and I are as one,” said he 
gently. “It was fortunate for me in ev- 
ery way that I was not my father's part- 
ner. When I entered Holt & Co. he gave 
up everything to me. I have the entire 
business now, and it leaves me little un- 
occupied time.” 

“You are doing well, I trust.” 

“Reasonably well.” I knew the look 
on his heavy, sombre face—a patient but 
combative look, powerful as Fate itself. 

“Do you mind telling me the rest, 
Jack?” I asked after a time. “If it 
hurts you don't open your lips.” 

The veins in his forehead swelled a 
little, yet he neither flinched nor red- 
dened. ‘I suppose,” he answered, his 
voice a little less clear and distinct, 
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“you allude to my engagement to Miss 
Lenox. It was broken off when these 
troubles came. We were to have been 
married a year ago in June, but I was 
not quite free to take her travelling, and 
it seemed her wish to wait. The wed- 
ding-day was quite fixed for a fortnight 
after the date of my poor father's sick- 
ness. Of course I offered her her free- 
dom at once when I realized my scanty 
prospects of ensuring her a luxurious fu- 
ture. Naturally, everything was broken 
off. I am hampered by circumstances. 
I shall never feel myself free to live 
even in ordinary comfort until my fa- 
ther’s debts are paid to the last penny. 
My first duty is to my father and moth- 
er. My sisters are all married, have large 
families, and, above all, have lost the 
home feeling. We three are alone in 
the world in our reverses. When you 
see our home, Floyd, you won't won- 
der that I could not ask Georgy to come 
to it.”’ 

‘But would she have come, Jack?” I 
stammered. ‘Was she faithful to you? 
would she not wait for you ?”’ 

“Georgy is not romantic,”’ he said 
kindly, “and has not been brought up 
ina school which inspires the tenderest 
feelings. I should never have expected 
that sort of devotion from her, nor am I 
one to inspire it. I knew at once when 
the dark days came that everything was 
over. Blow after blow had struck me: 
just at that time that she should desert 
me was but one blow the more.” 

I threw my arm about him in the old 
way, but he did not turn now and smile 
into my face as when we were boys. 
This gloom was not so easily dispelled. 

He himself ended the silence that I 
could not bring myself to break. “I 
have heard of a divided duty, but I 
can have no doubts, no dilemmas, as 
to mine. I believe that I am not fan- 
ciful—that I sce realities just as they are. 
If ever man found work lying close to his 
hands, I have foundit. Ifeveran entire 
and undivided responsibility rested upon 
human creature, it is mine. Every in- 
stinct of my heart, every decision of my 
intellect, alike shows me that my duty 
lies in the path which I am treading. 
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Nobody on earth, nobody but God, 
knows just exactly what I have felt the 
few past months. I couldn't write to 
you and Harry. Life had always been 
a pleasant thing tome. My father was 
not a lovable man, nor was he in his 
home all that a son longs for in a father. 
Still, he was rich and respected; he rep- 
resented a beneficent financial power; 
he controlled many interests, developed 
resources, carried out schemes which 
were useful alike to poor and rich. I 
used to be proud to hear it said, ‘ That 
is young Holt, son of Adam Holt of the 
Mills.’ Now I am obliged to bear 
with meekness when he is called dis- 
honest, when he is classed with those who 
have suffered the punishment of convicted 
felons, when his pitiful infirmity of body 
and mind is sneered at. We are living 
in our house as transient guests: as soon 
as it can be sold we shall seek some 
humbler shelter. The pleasant house- 
hold ways are all gone: everything that 
used to gladden our eyes has been car- 
ried away. My mother's eyes rest no- 
where save on my father’s face or mine: 
she cannot look at the bare places in the 
house, for she thinks too much then of her 
great calamity. All these are troubles 
which cut me deep: you don’t know, 
Floyd, how disgrace burns into the soul 
— worse than bereavement, worse than 
death. I have been bereaved of all, 
and I seem to have tasted the bitter- 
ness of a thousand deaths. Still’’—he 
turned abruptly and looked me in the 
eyes with a stiff white face—" there are 
times when I feel but one loss, There 
is strength in me, and, please God, by 
and by I shall shape things to their right 
ends again; but this other loss! I don't 
need to tell you,’’ he went on huskily, 
“how above and beyond all other ob- 
jects on earth Georgy Lenox has been 
to me. At times, retrievement, success, 
unsullied honor, all seem to me as noth- 
ing, since she is not to be at the end of 
them.”’ 

We had reached the factories now, 
and he resumed his usual calmness, 
and I could see in a moment that he 
was a business-man again. He asked 
me to stay and drive back with him, 
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and dine and spend the night, urging 
it on the plea that his mother would 
like to see me—that she had so few 
pleasures. I consented against my wish, 
almost against my will, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


No one knows what change means, 
what frightful possibilities of sadness it 
covers, until one has such an experience 
as mine that night. In former times the 
Holt house had been a sort of fairyland 
to me: our own ménage was simple and 
inexpensive, and, in contrast, the profu- 
sion and splendor of Jack’s home had 
impressed me powerfully. Their expend- 
iture was not moderated by what we call 
good taste, and they did not possess that 
fine grace of compassing elegance without 
ostentation which is one of the last re- 
sults of culture; but as a boy I had miss- 
ed nothing that money could buy in their 
house, and I had often thought how my 
mother would shine there. Mr. Holt had 
been a man to look up to with respect, 
although somewhat arrogant and dicta- 
torial, and Mrs, Holt—good, easy soul !— 
had enjoyed her prosperity with an equal 
pride and joy in her husband, her chil- 
dren, her silver plate, her heavy silks 
and her jewels, which, displayed in their 
satin cases, were the chief show in Bel- 
field for the women, who used to tiptoe 
up the grand staircase to Mrs. Holt’s 
dressing-room, and come down with 
awe in their faces. 

Mrs. Holt at this later time I write of 
was a sad, soft-eyed little woman, with a 
patient smile: she was so much of a lady 
that her dress was neat and pleasing, al- 
though of the plainest. She kissed me 
when I went in with Jack, and I felt like 
going on my knees before her, She treat- 
ed Jack as if he were older than herself, 
although with the utmost tenderness qual- 
ifying the respect she gave him; but I was 
a boy to her still, and she looked loving- 
ly in my face and told me that she knew 
I was a comfort to my mother. I had 
been a good deal of a man in my own 
eyes in Europe, but in these familiar 
places I did not feel much older than I 
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had done six years before, full-grown al- 
though I was, and so tall that I had to 
stoop very low to meet the little woman's 
kiss. 

“Here is father,’’ said Mrs. Holt in a 
tender, cooing voice; and she went up to 
a feeble old man in an arm-chair and 
began telling him that this was Floyd 
come back—Floyd Randolph, whom he 
used to like so well years ago. Mr. Holt 
looked at me with hopeless, bleared eyes, 
and shook his head and complained in 
mumbling tones that dinner was not 
ready, that nobody took care of him, 
that he was neglected by wife and 
son. 

Jack himself led his father to the table, 
and it was a hard task to guide the totter- 
ing footsteps, but not so hard perhaps as 
for the poor wife to tend him while he 
ate as if he were a baby. There are 
sad things upon which one may dwell, 
for some sorrows bring sweetness with 
them, and give meaning and perfume to 
a life, just as the night is almost lovelier 
in its shadows than the garish day; but I 
cannot write about Jack's troubles, for it 
was so pitiful to me to see this strong man 
so fretted, so bound, by the fine chains 
which duty sometimes forges for men. 
The meal we ate was of the poorest, but 
I think there is no bitterness in bearing 
personal deprivation, and I did not pity 
Jack that neither the taste of the palate 
nor the taste of the eye could be gratified 
at his board; but when I saw him play- 
ing backgammon with his father after- 
ward I did pity him. The old man's 
hand shook so that his wife had to guide 
his wrist as he threw the dice, and he 
burst into senile tears if the throw did 
not suit him. But Jack was hopeful and 
cordial through it all, and would patient- 
ly tell his father little trifles of news about 
his business, and engage his attention so 
kindly that once or twice the heavy fall- 
en features would almost gather expres- 
sion again. At such times happy tears 
would start to Mrs. Holt’s eyes. ‘I do 
believe father's getting better,’ she would 
say, looking at her son. 

It was still early, however, when Jack 
and I were left alone. He had carried 
the poor old man to bed, and now fora 


few hours the burden had fallen from 
the son. 

“Let us go out and walk about the old 
places,’ said he. ‘The house is dreary, 
is it not?” 

‘“T have only thought of you all, Jack,” 
was my answer. “ My dreariness has not 
been induced by the look of the house. 
Still, when I do look around and see the 
rich carpets gone, the pictures, statues, 
all the thousand beautiful things we used 
to take pleasure in, I say to myself, * This 
just man will have his reward.’ Don't 
despond, Jack: I tell you, things will 
come right again.” 

“Thank you, Floyd,” said he in his 
cool way. “Iam better for having seen 
you. But let us talk of something be- 
sides my troubles to-night. It is a sweet 
evening.” ! 

He took my arm, and we walked out 
along the avenue into the street. It was 
a beautiful night, calm and warm, with 
a full moon shining down upon the de- 
serted squares. We went up the hill and 
stood on the steps of the academy, then 
sat down upon a bench on the play- 
ground beneath the poplars, and found 
our initials there where we had cut them 
years before. Missing Dart in these old 
familiar places, it was natural for us to 
talk of him, for, well as Jack loved me, 
Harry was his dearest friend. A pecu- 
liar tenderness had always knit their 
hearts together, and it had been another 
sorrow to Holt that in all his trouble his 
cousin was too far away to give him a 
glance of his eyes, a grip of his strong 
hand. 

I told him all I knew of Harry. We 
had not been mistaken in our estimate 
of his genius: he had not been in Rome 
three months before the famous Z 
had become interested in him and al- 
lowed him to study in his atelier. Ev- 
ery one predicted success for the young 
artist, and dealers were already begin- 
ning to buy up his pictures, paying a 
mere song for studies to-day which years 
hence they expected to sell for a big 
sum on the strength of the reputation 
he would have gained, Harry's strong 
points were his unequalled distinctness 
of vision and his intensity of feeling for 
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art. He put a passionate throb into ev- 
ery movement of his brush. When once 
an idea occurred to him as desirable to 
work out, it defined itself to his imagina- 
tion with a reality, a power, an amplitude 
of detail, which blinded him for the time 
being to everything else, and he worked 
so faithfully that he stamped his concep- 
tion and his meaning upon not only 
every figure, but every accessory of his 
picture; so that the most commonplace 
observer gazed at his canvas with some 
of the same feeling with which he gazed 
at an experience of life. But Z was 
not yet satished to have him attempt com- 
positions, and he was spending much time 
over the curious processes by which the 
perfection of skill in art is attained—pro- 
ductive analyses of coloring, light, shad- 
ow and the mellowed harmonies of time- 
worn pictures. 

“We shall be proud of Harry by and 
by,” said Holt as I paused. “I hope he 
won't stay too long abroad. I have miss- 
ed you so, Floyd!" And we fell to tell- 
ing stories of our boyhood, and again and 
again Jack's laugh broke the silence of 
the night, for there were droll tales to 
tell. We heard the chimes of midnight 
before we stirred from our seat, and then 
we moved with some reluctance, for the 
moonlight was rare, and the light upon 
the water where the sea-line showed 
through the interstices of the trees was 
a silvery radiance too blessed to lose. 
But at last we rose and moved careless- 
ly homeward. We did not take the near- 
est way, but turned as with one intention 
through another street than that by which 
we came. Our feet knew the way to a 
little Gothic cottage on the hill, and we 
stood outside silently fora time. No sight 
or sound of any creature stirring in the 
world but ourselves met eyes or ears. 
No light was in the windows, and the 
blinds of a casement beneath the gable 
were Close drawn. I wondered if a white 
hand had closed them a few hours be- 
fore, and if a fair sleep-flushed face and 
- bright disordered hair lay on the pillow 
inside. Just then some bird, brooding 
over her three eggs in her nest, stirred 
drowsily and cooed softly at some de- 
licious dream of love or maternity. It 
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broke the spell, and we turned to go 
away. 

“Don't fancy,” said Jack, “that this is 
a habit of mine. I have not been here 
before since December.” 

“Is she here ?” 

“TIT have no idea. I never hear her 
name, and when I am in church I never 
turn to look.” 

I left Belfield early the next morning, 
and pursued my way to The Headlands. 
I had many thoughts of Jack as I went 
on, wondering if this cruel and irreme- 
diable wrong which Fate had inflicted 
was to shadow all his life. Indeed, I felt 
disheartened, for I had warm sympathies ; 
and besides, the cruel prose of his ex- 
perience broke upon the easy, pleasure- 
loving harmony of my hife like the sud- 
den crash of kettledrums in the midst of 
moribund flute melody. I had always 
possessed too much leisure not to have 
become saddened and perplexed at times 
with doubts before the eternal problem 
of life; and they all returned now, and 
not until I reached The Headlands in 
the late afternoon did I rouse myself into 
an anticipation of the pleasant life I was 
to meet. 


CHAPTER XV. 


J WAS not expected: no one met me 
at the station, and, finding no convey- 
ance, 1 walked on myself to the place, 
and entered the grounds not more than 
an hour before sunset. Everything was 
curiously calm and at peace except the 
breakers, which moaned against the 
rocks below as the tide came in. The 
shadows were long upon the grass, and 
looked like things that had felt hfe all 
day, but now had coiled themselves up 
for sleep. Beyond the trees the fiery 
sun still shone, gilding the stately house 
with gold and resting lovingly upon the 
roses which clambered riotously over em- 
brasures and abutments, lighting up the 
piazzas and columns with their bloom. 
I recognized a change at once in the 
aspect of the place: more windows and 
doors were open than formerly, and the 
porticoes showed signs of careless oc- 
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cupancy with their chairs and afghans, 
tables and a litter of books, papers and 
work. I stood before the door, gazing 
through the wide-columned vista of the 
hall, and the infinite seemed open before 
my eyes as I saw the blue and opal-tint- 
ed sea. But still there was no sound ex- 
cept the murmur from the shore, and 
nothing stirred except the sunbeams as 
they climbed the carved balustrade of 
the great staircase and gleamed on the 
frozen faces of a marble group in a niche. 
I did not ring at first, for it seemed as if 
my mother or Helen must come out— 
that they were close at hand, picking 
roses on the terrace or descending from 
their rooms. But it was Mills who pres- 
ently issued from the dining-room and 
saw me. He greeted me as if I were 
one of the family, and ushered me into 
the library as he had done at the time 
of my first visit years before. 

Sitting there quietly, I seemed for the 
first time to realize the fact of old Mr. 
Raymond's death. I saw his chair by 
the fireplace, and the low seat on which 
Helen and I had sat together many and 
many atime. I had not grieved at the 
old man’s death, but had felt that weep- 
ing for the dead might sometimes be a 
less dreary task than bearing with the 
living; yet here I could not see these 
beautiful inanimate things, once his in- 
timate surroundings, without a thrill of 
regret that he was gone. 

A shadow fell across the doorway, and 
a young girl came in, one of the sunset 
gleams reflected from some of the end- 
less mirrors of the house falling on her 
and hghting up her face. My first 
thought was, “She is almost a woman :” 
my second was, “I had never expected 
she would be so beautiful.”’ 

We had not spoken yet: she ran up 
to me eagerly and looked into my face, 
and I clasped her hands. When I saw 
that she was crying there scemed to 
me but one way of greeting the child. I 
took her in my arms and kissed her. It 
seemed strange, I think, to neither of us 
that we should meet in this way. But 
when we looked at each other now, I 
felt a curious glow over my face, and 
she hung her head and was blushing 
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vividly, as I had never suspected the 
pale little Helen I had once known so 
well, with her aspect of almost severe 
purity, could ever blush. There was a 
new sort of beauty about her: a soft 
richness of tint and texture seemed add- 
ed to cheek and lip, and the old impe- 
rious concentration of her glance was, 
for the moment, quite gone. Still, al- 
though I could easily see that she was 
frightened at her own temerity in allow- 
ing my more than brotherly freedom, I 
could not find it in my heart to repent it. 

‘Where is my mother, Helen ?” I ask- 
ed, taking her hand in mine to reassure 
her, for I saw that something was em- 
barrassing her very much. “It seems 
I was not expected to-day ?” 

“Not so late as this,’ she explained ; 
and presently I was talking freely with 
her, and she was listening without a par- 
ticle of self-consciousness in her manner. 
It appeared that my mother and Mr. 
Floyd had gone out to drive, but would 
presently return to tea—that my mother 
had been longing for me, and they had 
all wondered why I had delayed coming. 
This was all very pleasant, uttered in the 
sweetest voice by my young hostess, and 
when she asked me if I would go out and 
see the sunset from the terrace, it was 
very easy to say that I would follow her 
anywhere. 

She was a shy child still, I discovered, 
despite her tall figure, her pretty woman- 
ly shape and elegant air. My manhood 
was too recent a possession not to be 
rejoiced in when I saw that a woman's 
blushes came and went as she felt the 
weight of my glance. We went out of 
doors and saw the surges breaking on 
the shore, but the waves seemed happy 
that night, and lisped joyfully like chil- 
dren at their play. There was no voice 
of sorrow in all Nature: the birds circling 
about their nests began glad strains, then 
hushed them only to break forth again 
into fresh confused and joyful begin- 
nings which they were too sleepy to 
finish. We talked of sorrow and loss, 
yet I think neither of us was very sor- 
rowful, although Helen's tears flowed un- 
checked as she poured forth the simple 
narrative of her grandfather's last days 
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—how he had never been so tender, so 
self-forgetful, as then; how he could not 
do enough to show his deep love for her; 
and then how, in the night, all at once, 
without a last look, word or caress, he 
was gone and his tenderness was but a 
memory. 

“T felt at first,’ said Helen, “as if 
there were no longer anything for me 
to do in the world. It seemed a treason 
to poor grandpa that I saw how beauti- 
ful the crocuses were as they blossomed 
in the beds on the terrace here, and when 
the mayflowers came I did not dare to 
pick them except to put them on his 
grave. Then, you know, as not even 
papa knows, that with all my reverence 
for my grandfather I had still had a ter- 
rible sense of responsibility mingled with 
my love for him; and not even yet can 
I go out a few hours for a drive or a ride 
without my feeling every now and then, 
through all my pleasure with papa, a sud- 
den pang of dread. After such times I 
run to his room: it is easy enough to 
believe then that he no longer has any 
need of me.” 

‘You were all alone at first, Helen, 
until my mother came to you? Two 
wecks alone! It seems dreadful.”’ 

“Georgy Lenox was here, you know.” 

“Georgy Lenox here?” I echoed in 
surprise. “I never heard anything so 
strange. How did it happen?” 

Helen looked at me in her turn in as- 
tonishment. “Why was it strange ?”’ she 
asked, as if regarding the matter ina new 
light. “She was one of the family: she 
came to grandpapa's funeral. Cousin 
Charles Raymond himself invited all 
the Lenoxes, for Mr. Lenox’s mother 
was a Raymond—was grandpa’s own 
sister, I believe. Why was it strange ?”’ 

“Natural for her to come perhaps, but 
I should not have expected her to re- 
main. You asked her, no doubt?” 

‘‘No-o-o,”” returned Helen doubtfully. 
“T don't know how it was. The house 
was filled with people for a weck: then 
they went away and Georgy stayed. She 
said it was horrid for me to have no lady 
near me in my trouble. Cousin Charles 
was here all the time until your mother 
came, but his wife was ill in New York.” 
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‘““And when my mother arrived Geor 
gy left you?” 

“No, indeed: she is still here. You 
see,’ said Helen with a little of her old 
imperious way when she took control of 
things, ‘Georgy was greatly disappoint- 
ed at the terms of the will. She had 
been led to expect that she would be 
quite an heiress when grandpa died. I 
don't know who taught her to believe in 
so strange an idea, for, to tell the truth, 
grandpapa did not fancy Georgy. Poor 
girl! everything has gone wrong with 
her. She was to have been married to 
Mr. Holt, you know, but it is all quite 
broken off; and she was very unhappy 
about that. She hates being in Belfield, 
because she sees him all the time, and is 
reminded of what she is trying to forget. 
So I asked her to stay here for a little 
while. You are not angry to find her 
here, Floyd?” 

I laughed with an indefinable feeling 
of embarrassment. “I shall be most hap- 
py to see Miss Lenox,” I rejoined; ‘‘and 
if | were not, it would be great imperti- 
nence in me to question for a moment 
the doings of the lady of the house.” 

“T am not the lady of the house,”’ said 
she, a little piqued. ‘Mrs. Randolph is 
that. I give no orders now: everybody 
goes to papa. He says I have governed 
too long, and that I must be a little girl 
again. It seems so strange sometimes 
to have nobody consult me: I do noth- 
ing all day long but enjoy myself.”’ 

“But I belong to the old régime,” said 
I, ‘“‘and to me you will always be the 
chatelaine. I remember how you used 
to give orders to Mills and Mrs. Black: 
I can still smell the aromatic odors of the 
store-room when we used to make the 
weekly survey together, and can hear 
you talking ‘horse’ solemnly with the 
coachman down at the stables. I am 
not at all sure if I shall like you so 
well as a gay young lady of pleasure, 
with all your thoughts on your dresses 
and your lovers.” 

‘As if I should ever think about my 
dresses or my lovers!’’ she replied with 
deep disdain. 

‘What do you think about ?” 

“T think about papa,” she rejoined, 
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still indignantly: ‘I think about your 
mother and you. I have a great many 
nice things to think about without being 
taken up with those horrid subjects.” 

‘“* Horrid subjects’! Good gracious!” 
I exclaimed: ‘‘I intend some day to be 
somebody’s lover: shall I be a ‘horrid 
subject’ ?”’ 

She laughed frankly, a delightful girl- 
ish laugh which showed her little pearly 
teeth. ‘It depends on how you behave,”’ 
she said with a little nod. ‘‘Georgy Len- 
ox has lovers: she tells me about them, 
and I think them horrid.” 

‘Do they come to the house here ?”’ 

“Oh yes. One is a stout man with a 
red face. He wears a solitaire diamond 
in his necktie. Papa knows him: he 
was in Congress, and his name is Judge 
Talbot. Then there is a young man— 
not so young as you, but still young. 
He remembers you: he used to be in 
Belfield. He is Mr. Thorpe.”’ 

“Tony Thorpe here? What unlikely 
people I come across! Which is Miss 
Lenox’s favorite admirer ?”’ 

‘As if she would have favorites among 
such admirers! Georgy is the most beau- 
tiful girl in the world. Papa is not fond 
of her, but even he says she is a superb 
creature. Why does nobody like Geor- 
gy? Papa does not, and I am sure Mrs. 
Randolph does not, nordo you. Yet she 
is so beautiful, so winning, so clever!” 

“You don't need to pity her for not gain- 
ing love,” said I gravely. ‘My mother 
may not like her, because she knew her 
as a faulty child who did considerable 
mischief first and last; and Mr. Floyd 
dislikes her because— You know why 
he dislikes her, Helen. But many peo- 
ple love her: I think few women in the 
world have won so much devotion. I 
have just seen Jack Holt, who had to 
give her up, and I am far from believ- 
ing that nobody likes her.” 

‘But why did he give her up?’ ques- 
tioned Helen. 

“Why did she give him up,” I re- 
turned with heat, ‘except that he had 
lost his fortune, and instead of being 
able to endow her with all the good 
things of life, himself needed aid, sym- 
pathy, love and comfort ?” 
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Helen stared at me: “But-he told 
Georgy she was free.” 

“Suppose,” said I passionately, “that 
a man had loved you from your earliest 
childhood, Helen—that instead of your 
being possessed of wealth and other 
facilities for making your life all you 
wished, you were poor and obscure, 
and this man had made every sacrifice 
to gratify every desire of your heart. 
Suppose you had read his soul like a 
printed page, and found every thought 
in it noble, lofty and pure; suppose you 
knew that his happiness depended on 
you — that without you he could not 
have one sacred personal hope,—when 
you found that he was poor instead of 
rich, would you throw him over as you 
put away a glove that is worn out, even 
though he told you you were free—that 
although you had shared his prosperity 
he shrank from letting you endure the 
pains of his adversity ?” 

Helen was looking at me with a curi- 
ous look in her brilliant dark eyes, and 
still watched me when I paused. 

“Would you have accepted such free- 
dom ?” I demanded, impatient that she 
did not respond. 

“T would have died for him!’ she ex- 
claimed abruptly, but she said no more 
about Georgy or her lovers. 

The sun had set, and the glory of the 
clouds was all reflected in the sea. The 
air grew chilly, and we went in and watch- 
ed at the front door for Mr. Floyd and 
my mother to return from their drive. It 
seemed curiously like the old times, and 
once or twice I started at some sound, 
expecting to hear a querulous voice and 
see old Mr. Raymond with his fur wrap- 
pings crossing the hall leaning on Fred- 
erick, who carried his tiger-skin. Helen 
was too quick and sympathetic not to 
understand my startled look. 

* “He will never come any more,” said 
she sadly. ‘He is sleeping up on the 
hill beside his wife and all his children. 
Had it not been for papa I should have 
felt that I must go there too, it seemed 
so strange and lonely for him.” 

Presently through the pale gloaming 
came my mother from her drive, and 
when I lifted her from the carriage and 
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almost bore her up the steps in my arms, 
I felta happiness and peace which seem- 
ed but the beginning of a blessed time. 
My mother had grown perhaps a little 
older in the last two years, but surely 
she had grown more beautiful. It was 
enough at first merely to look into her 
face: then when I followed her up to her 
room we told each other many, many 
things, but I invite none to follow me 
over that threshold. 

‘I took good care of your boy, Mary,” 
said Mr. Floyd, coming up to us when we 
descended ; and when I met my mother’s 
look IJ felt again all the proud humility 
that a son can feel, beloved as I was be- 
loved. 

‘“He was not such a bad boy,”’ pur- 
sued Mr. Floyd, ringing the bell and 
ordering tea, ‘and his faults, such as 
they were, belonged to his age.—Don't 
open your eyes, Helen, as if you ex- 
pected to hear just what he did. I shall 
not betray him. All the world knows 
that when one is abroad one may com- 
mit enormities which there may be put 
inside your sleeve, while here they are 
as big as a meeting-house.” 

“IT don’t believe Floyd did anything 
wicked,” remarked Helen with some 
spirit. 

“We are at home now, Floyd,” pur- 
sued he with an air of resignation, ‘‘and 
our little diversions are over. The eyes 
of two women are upon us. No more 
cakes and ale—nothing but rectitude, 
cold water, naps in the evening. I for- 
got, though, about our charming guest. 
While Miss Lenox is here ginger will 
be hot i’ the mouth, and life will have 
a slight flavor of wickedness still.”’ 

“But where is Miss Lenox ?”’ I asked. 

“Miss Lenox is far too brilliant a young 
lady to stay constantly in a dull coun- 
try-house,”’ said Mr. Floyd. “The cot- 
tage people over at the Point reffolent, as 
our friends abroad say, upon the charm- 
ing Miss Georgina. We have, after all, 
very little of her society. She goes on 
yachting-parties, to dinners, luncheons, 
picnics —everywhere, in fact, where the 
delicate lavender ribbons of slight mourn- 
ing may be allowed. She has attended 
a déjeuner to-day, and we are every mo- 
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ment expecting that our gates of pearl 
will unclose and admit a celestial vis- 
itant.”” 

“Now, papa,” said Helen, “you shall 
not make fun of Georgy. Nobody does 
her justice,”’ 

“Don't they?’ returned Mr. Floyd 
dryly. “Frat justtia, then! Ruat ca- 
lum/ One would follow the other in 
this case, I fear.—She generally, Flovd, 
brings home one or two in her train. 
You remember Antonio Thorpe? That 
young man is so often here that I am 
beginning to regard him as one of the 
regular drawbacks to existence, like 
draughts, indigestion, bills and other 
annoyances outrageously opposed to all 
our ideas of comfort, yet inevitable and 
to be borne with as good grace as may 
bes 

“What on earth is Tony doing at the 
Point ?”’ 

“ He dresses well,”’ returned Mr. Floyd 
reflectively : ‘his hands are soft, his nails 
clean. I don’t think he follows any oc- 
cupation which demands manual labor. 
I can generally tell a man’s business by 
his hands or his coat; but on Tony’s ir- 
reproachable broadcloth not one shiny 
seam discloses what particular grist-mill 
he turns,” 

“Of course he has no grist-mill,’”’ said 
Helen. “I thought he was a man of for- 
tune.” 

“Twas the guardian of his youth,” ob- 
served Mr. Floyd, “and when he was 
twenty-one I paid over to him intact the 
sum of money left to him by his father. 
It had originally been less than fifteen 
hundred dollars, but by lying untouched 
for nine years at compound interest it 
had nearly doubled. That was several 
years ago, and with the utmost frugal- 
ity on his part I can’t see how he could 
have worn such decent coats on the in- 
terest of that money all this time.” 

“But you put him into business half a 
dozen times,’’ interposed my mother: “I 
suppose he made money.’ 

“No, he never made any money. The 
only way Tony will make moncy honest- 
ly is by marrying a rich girl. Not that I 
assume him to be dishonest or a sharper, 
for I do think him a gentleman, after the 
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fashion of Sir Fopling. He probably is 
considerably in debt, but floats himself 
from all danger of sinking by speculation 
' or the like. Five times I set him at work 
to make his living: five times he was re- 
turned on my hands. His character pos- 
sesses all the drawbacks of great genius, 
without any of its resources: he is proud, 
discontented, misunderstood, with a tal- 
ent for failure.”’ 

“Is he a suitor of Miss Lenox’s?” I 
asked. ‘He was never in the habit of 
admiring her.” 

“You can make up your mind,” said 
Mr. Floyd with a shrug, thus dismissing 
the subject.—'* Helen, my child, looking 
at this young man impartially and ju- 
dicially, what do you think of him?” 
and he put his hand on my shoulder. 

We were at tea, which was always an 
informal meal at The Headlands. Hel- 
en sat among the tea-cups, my mother 
had a little table by her sofa, and Mr. 
Floyd and I walked about carrying cream 
and sugar and cakes. I wason my way 
for a fresh cup when this question was 
put, and I went up to Helen and sat 
down beside her. 

“Impartially and judicially,”’ said I, 
‘what do you think of me?” 

Mr. Floyd took his seat on the other 
side of her, put his face close to hers and 
began to whisper all sorts of nonsense in 
her ear about me. ‘Tell him,” said he, 
“‘to begin with, that he is a prig.”’ 

“But I don't know what a prig is.” . 

“A prig is a handsome fellow born to 
create disturbance among the ladies.” 

She looked around at me and laughed. 
““Isn’t he a goose ?”” she asked in a pre- 
tended whisper. ‘ Where was it in Eu- 
rope that he lost his brains? He has 
brought none of them home.” 

“It may have been at Damascus,” said 
Mr. Floyd. “Did I tell you that after I 
fell through the trapdoor in Damascus 
and broke my ribs, they put a railing 
about the place and asked a piastre for 
a look at the spot where the American 
gentleman almost came to an untimely 
end ?” 

But Helen did not laugh: she put her 
arm about his neck and brought his cheek 
to her hp, and kept it there, giving it 
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mute caresses now and then, while she 
smoothed his hair about his temples with 
her little hand. 

“I'll take some moretea, if you please,” 
remarked Mr. Floyd after a while in a 
meek voice.—' I'm obliged to endure a 
good deal of this sort of thing, my boy: 
it’s not so unpleasant as it may look, but 
nevertheless it requires some stimulant. 
to keep up an emotion of agreeable sur- 
prise. By the bye, what do you think 
of my little girl, now that she is quite 
grown up?” 

“Don't dare to tell,”’ said Helen. “I’m 
dreadfully vain all at once, for papa flat- 
ters me so that the rugged courtesy of 
the outside world would seem hard to 
me. Still, papa’s compliments count 
for very little. When Georgy comes in 
presently just listen to what he says to 
her.”’ 

And precisely at this juncture there 
was a little commotion in the hall, and 
Miss Lenox did come in with Tony 
Thorpe. She had spoken to my moth- 
er, kissed Helen and answered Mr. 
Floyd's badinage before she saw me, 
yet when her eyes did turn toward me 
she showed no surprise. 

“ Have you come at last ?”’ she inquired 
coolly, holding out herhand. “Iam glad 
to see you again, Mr. Randolph.” 

I greeted her as calmly, and said, 
“How are you, Thorpe?” to her com- 
panion, with another shake of the hand. 
And then everybody sat down, and there 
was fresh tea brought. I noticed that 
Thorpe was quite assiduous in his atten- 
tions to Helen over the cups and saucers, 
and seemed as much at home in the 
house as a tame spaniel. Meanwhile, 
Miss Lenox had sat down by my moth- 
er and begun telling her the events of 
the day. The déjeuner had been given 
on a yacht in the bay, and had begun 
in mistake and ended in disaster: the 
wrong people had come, while the right 
ones had been kept away, like the in- 
vited guests in the Gospel. The sun 
had been too warm, the breeze too cool, 
the men who talked to her garrulous and 
stupid, and the women abominably over- 
dressed. 

“Dear Helen,” cried Georgy with er- 
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fusion, “I have wished myself at home 
with you all day.—Dear Mrs. Randolph, 
tell me what you have been doing with 
yourselves ;’’ and she wasted a slight ca- 
ress on my mother. 

‘Our doings were nothing remarkable 
in themselves,” said my mother gently, 
with a little smile—one of those smiles 
which women keep for use among them- 
selves, and rarely give to men. 

“Papa and Mrs. Randolph and I sat 
under a tree until dinner-time,” said 
Helen. “We have been very idle, but 
had a delightful time nevertheless.” 

‘Praying all the time that Miss Lenox 
was enjoying herself at the déjeuner,” 
drawled Mr. Floyd. 

Georgy had risen and was crossing 
the room, and now, passing Mr. Floyd, 
paused and looked down into his face as 
he surveyed her with a slightly satirical 
air. 

“T am glad of anybody's prayers,”’ 
she returned, quite unruffled, “but I am 
afraid, Mr. Floyd, yours are merely a 
pretty figure of speech.” 

Mr. Floyd suddenly sprang to his feet 
and walked up and down the room with 
a restless way he had. “I have it! I 
have it!’ he exclaimed with a trium- 
phant air. “It isa picture of a Wili of 
- whom you remind me, Miss Lenox. I 
saw it in R "s studio at Rome.—Don't 
you remember it, Floyd ?” 

I knew it very well, and was aware, 
besides, that R had got the face 
from Dart'’s sketch-book. 

“What is a Willi?” inquired Georgy, 
looking at me. ‘You know I used to 
go to you for all my bits of knowledge 
when I was a little girl, Mr. Randolph.” 

I rose and crossed the room to her 
side. “A Wili,”’ said I, “is a betrothed 
maiden who dies before her wedding- 
day. Your knowledge of your sex may 
tell you why it is that she is never at 
peace in her grave, but is impelled by 
some unconquerable love of life to rise 
every night and dance till morning.” 

“With whom does she dance? Her 
unfortunate lover ?”’ 

“Oh, where Wilis live you see them 
dancing together in the woods and fields 
by moonlight and starlight, their white 
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arms wreathed about each other and 
their long hair floating. When a Wili 
meets a youth abroad in the night-time 
she beseeches him to dance with her; 
and the voice of the Wilt is so sweet, 
her eyes so terribly beautiful, her clasp 
so horribly close, that whether he will 
or not he must join the fatal dance and 
keep pace with her eager, frenzied move- 
ments. When morning comes the Will 
has gone back to her grave.” 

‘And where is the young man?” ask- 
ed Georgy.” 

“They find him dead on the grass,” 
put in Thorpe, who was standing behind 
Helen's chair. “It is death to dance with 
a Wilh.” 

“Both of you seem very experienced 
young men,” remarked Miss Lenox 
calmly. ‘Did either of you ever meet 
with a Wili?” 

‘IT have frequently met them on flow- 
ering meads,”’ I returned, laughing, “ but 
when they invite me to dance I tell them 
Iam unable to dance with even the pret- 
tiest of live women, I am such a miser- 
able cripple.” 

‘It's rather a pretty story,’’ mused 
Georgy, ‘but I don’t quite sce what it 
means.—Do you, Helen?” 

“It seems to be a sort of warning to 
young men to keep in o’ nights,” re- 
turned Helen with a droll little air, 

“Dead women never trouble me,” said 
Thorpe, “but I have had no endof charm- 
ing dances with live ones.—Do you waltz, 
Miss Floyd ?”’ 

“Oh yes. Miss Lenox and I waltz to- 
gether whenever we can yet any one to 
play for us.”’ 

‘That must be a tame amusement,” 
rejoined Thorpe with an ineffable air of 
conceit. 

“Thanks for the neat compliment,” 
said Georgy, “but neither Miss Floyd 
nor myself suffer from the tameness.”’ 

“Oh, allow me to explain—” 

“We are not so dull but that we can 
understand even the most stupid bungle 
at a compliment of any awkward man,” 
yawned Georgy. ‘Some time, by and by, 
when I am very rich, and so old that I 
don’t care what happens nor how I of- 
fend my admirers, I intend to give to 
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the world a woman's opinion upon the 
fascinations of men.” 

“Bravo! LIhopeI may live a hundred 
or so years in order to hear it,”’ said Mr. 
Floyd. ‘‘ However, Miss Georgy, it would 
be safe enough for you to tell us now that 
you hold men contemptible, only prac- 
tising your coquetries upon them for your 
own amusement, quite indifferent wheth- 
er your shafts hit or goastray. We could 
bear the ordeal, for we should know very 
well that circumstances must vindicate 
us. We are, after all, superior to even 
the highest simian types, and our poor 
fascinations shine by comparison with 
those of even the most intelligent ba- 
boon; so we should be certain that, in 
spite of your opinion of us, you would 
go on making yourself beautiful for our 
approbation to the end of your life, be- 
cause you have, in fact, no other object 
worth spending your energies upon.” 

“T confess,” said Georgy, with a pecu- 
liar glance at Mr. Floyd, ‘‘some men are 
worth any effort.” 

Thorpe, after many vain attempts to 
engage Helen in conversation, took his 
leave, and when I went to the door with 
him he begged me to stroll down the 
grounds to the gate. He had a three- 
mile walk before him for his pains in 
coming home in the carriage with Miss 
Lenox, but he vowed that the pleasure 
he always found at The Headlands rec- 
ompensed him for any labor. He burst 
into enthusiastic talk about the old times 
at Belfield: he remembered the charm 
of my mother's house, he said, and the 
good times we boys had enjoyed togeth- 
er. How was Holt now-a-days? and 
where was Dart? Was it true that Jack 
himself had thrown Miss Lenox over, or 
was the faulton her side? “She is much 
admired,’ he went on. ‘How do you 
think her looking? She has many lov- 
ers and two or three suitors. There ts 
Judge Talbot, with his mind set on win- 
ning her." 

“What category of her admirers do 
you come in?" 

“J am neither lover nor suitor,’ he 
rejoined lightly. ‘Miss Lenox and I 
are on excellent terms of camaraderie 
—no more. Were I to admire any wo- 
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man from my heart, it would be the one 
I have just left. Is she not the rarest, 
sweetest, dearest Lady Disdain in the 
world ?” 

‘IT cannot guess to whom you refer,” 
said I, ‘‘for I am at a loss how to excuse 
the familiarity of your speech in refer- 
ence to any lady in the house except 
Miss Lenox.” 

‘Now, Randolph,”’ exclaimed Thorpe, 
putting his hand on my shoulder, “you 
Shall not bluff me off so. I would cut 
my tongue out before I used it too freely 
in praising a young lady like Miss Floyd. 
I knew her as a child: her father is my 
best friend, my benefactor. Remember, 
if I spoke too freely, that my Southern 
blood gives me more trouble than the 
chilly currents in your Northern veins.” 

He spoke so eagerly, and with such 
perfect temper, that I was ashamed of 
my momentary outburst. I shook hands 
with him cordially at the gate, and walk- 
ed back slowly, looking at the heavy 
bank of fog lying in the east over which 
the moon was pecring, and thinking of 
my mother, of Helen, perhaps a little of 
Georgy, although my heart was swelling 
with anger toward her still: so I told 
myself again and again. Yet how beau- 
tiful she was, with a new and bewilder- 
ing tenderness in her manner! What 
had softened her? Was it suffering? 

When I returned to the parlor she had 
gone up Stairs, tired with her excursion, 
I heard, and longing for a night’s rest. 
I sat down by my mother, and we talked 
until midnight, while Helen sang ballads 
to her father in the next room in a rare 
contralto voice which had gained strength 
and richness since I heard it last. 

When, finally, Mr. Floyd—who always 
put off going to bed as a final necessity 
—allowed me to go up stairs, I found 
inside my dressing-case a folded paper 
on which these lines were written: “ The 
prettiest hour of the day at The Head- 
lands is at seven o'clock in the morning, 
down among the rocks.” 

I should have felt no doubt whose 
hand had put the notelet there even if 
it had failed to breathe the perfume of 
violets, which no one who knew Georgy 
Lenox could hesitate to recognize. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Ir was full two o'clock before I began 
to think of sleeping, but nevertheless I 
was on the rocks next morning at seven ; 
and my punctuality was rewarded by the 
sight of Miss Lenox walking on the shore 
ina white dress. I clambered down and 
joined her before she seemed aware of 
my presence: then she turned and laugh- 
ed softly in my face. ‘*What an early 
riser you are!’ she exclaimed. ‘You 
have brought excellent habits home from 
the lazy Old World.” 

‘But it would be such a pity to miss 
‘the prettiest hour of the day’!’’ I re- 
torted quickly. 

‘“Were you surprised to meet me last 
night?” she asked. 

“Perhaps so. I had at least not ex- 
pected it. I was in Belheld on Wednes- 
day, and supposed that you were there.” 

“You could easily have found out my 
whereabouts if you had called upon mam- 
ma. I should not have expected you to 
be in Belfield without going near our 
house.” 

“Mrs. Lenox has too often snubbed 
me in my boyhood for me to count upon 
her grace now,” I returned. ‘ But I hope 
your mother is very well.” 

But it was very droll to me that I had 
embarked upon something like an ad- 
venture for the sake of talking about old 
Mrs. Lenox. Still, Miss Georgy was well 
worth coming out to see with the flush of 
healthy sleep still upon cheek and lip and 
the morning light in her eyes. 

“Mamma is well,’’ said she soberly. 
“Poor papa too: though he is worked 
to death, he is still quite well.” 

“What does he do, then?” I asked. 
I knew that he was one of the book- 
keepers at the factories, but I wanted her 
to be the first to speak Jack’s name. 

‘““As soon as Mr. John Holt went into 
the business,”’ she returned, very coolly, 
“he gave my father a position. He had 
promised to do it years before, and you 
know how well Jack keeps all his prom- 
ises. 

‘Jack is faithful and true,” I said, look- 
ing at her keenly. “No one will ever be 
able to say of him, ‘ That man has wrong- 
ed me.’”’ 
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“What did he say about me ?” she de- 
manded suddenly, stopping short in her 
walk and facing me. “I shall have no 
disguises with you, Floyd: you know me 
too well. I never really loved Jack, good, 
kind and noble although I recognize him 
to be.’ When he offered me my freedom 
I took it. Howcould I have endured to 
wait for him, ruined, disgraced as he was, 
through the uncertainty and pain of years? 
It is impossible that he should be in a po- 
sition to marry until my youth is passed.” 

Her voice was so tremulous and plead- 
ing, her eyes and lips so eloquent, that 
she needed no vindication. I pitied Jack 
more than ever, but still I no longer 
blamed her. 

“You men have a hundred chances,” 
she went on. “If the first fails you, you 
have no reason for despondency, for a 
better one is sure to come. We poor 
women find our golden opportunity but 
once. Do not call me mercenary or false. 
I was neither. I had been talked into a 
belief that I ought to marry Jack, but 
when the trial came all the potential 
reasons failed. Had I kept my engage- 
ment to him, I should have been a clog, 
an encumbrance, upon him: he is better 
off without me.” 

“Nothing but devoted love could have 
held you to him in his trouble,” said I. 
‘If you did not feel that, your bondage 
through a hopeless engagement would 
have been a terrible burden.”’ 

“Tell me what he said,” she murmur- 
ed coaxingly. “Is he angry with me? 
does he complain of me?” 

‘‘No: no man could have spoken of 
you more kindly.” 

‘Is he forgetting me?” 

I met her look and smile with a curi- 
ous thrill that I thought I had lived down 
years ago. 

“I am afraid, Georgy,” said I, “that 
you are not one of those women whom 
men forget.”’ 

‘Jack will forget me. He is wedded 
to his business: he is angry with the 
world, maddened, desperate. I have 
walked out behind him at church in 
Belfield, and he has not seen me: I 
have met him driving in the streets, 
and he has not turned his head. The 
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men who once trusted and believed in 
his father treated him shamefully after 
his misfortunes came, and Jack resented 
it: he goes about the place seeing no- 
body, holding his head high, and show- 
ing the men he meets that he asks no 
favor of any one of them. All the soft- 
ness has gone out of him.” 

I told her how wrong her idea of him 
was, and presently found myself repeat- 
ing many things that he had said. Be- 
fore I ended I had even let her hear 
of our midnight stroll about the place 
and our look at the gabled room where 
we bclieved her to be sleeping. This 
pleased her. 

‘That is not unlike you,” she remark- 
ed with charming complacency, “but I 
never before heard of Jack’s doing any- 
thing so poetic.” 

“Jack is not a man to write poems,” 
said I, “but he is one of the men pocts 
write about. After you had gone up 
stairs last night Helen sang to her fa- 
ther, and the words of one of her songs 
were Heine’s: it reminded me of Holt 
beneath your window.” 

“One of those German songs? I un- 
derstand nothing but English.” 

“They have translated it, and it runs 
like this: 

Silent the streets by night overtaken: 

This house my darling’s presence did grace; 
But she the town has long forsaken, 

Yet there stands the house in the selfsame place; 
And there stands a man who upward is staring, 

His hands hard wringing in outbursts of woe !’’ 

I paused and looked into her face. 

“That is not all of it?” 

“No: I will tell you the rest some 
day.”’ 

“Did Jack ‘wring his hands in out- 
bursts of woe’ ?” 

‘Good Heavens, no! I presume we 
both stood with our hands in our pock- 
ets: I was smoking a cigar myself, It 
is only in poetry that one may be pic- 
turesque in one’s gricf now-a-days.” 

“Did you think of me when you stood 
there, Floyd?” 

Her little fingers closed on the edge 
of my coat and she looked up in my 
eyes. I smiled demurely. I was de- 
termined to be quite the master of my- 
self with Georgina, I had suffered too 
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much from her in the past not to be on 
my guard. Still, it was hard to resist 
the upturned face—the face with which 
was associated all the passionate inspi- 
ration of my early life—the face I had 
carried in my mind and heart through 
all my wanderings, finding none to com- 
pare with it—the face which always came 
with flash and quickness when I felt the 
warm desire and longing to love some- 
body which youth must always know. 

I kissed her. 

She looked at me startled, and ran 
ten paces away and sat down upon a 
rock. 

“Upon my word!’ she exclaimed, 
bursting into light laughter, “you have 
learned pretty manners abroad!" 

‘Tam so glad you like them,” said I, 
going up to her. 

“But I don't like them at all,”’ she re- 
torted, shaking herhead. ‘You remind 
me of a toy I used to play with years ago 
—a very pretty, harmless, inoffensive- 
looking toy, but which when touched 
unguardedly changed all of a sudden 
into a dreadful little fiend that flew right 
up into your face. Such a surprise is 
enough to make one’s hair turn gray.” 

“At any rate, | have vindicated my- 
self from the charge of being, ‘pretty, 
harmless and inoftensive,’ have I not? 
As for the gray hairs, I don't see one.” 

“T quite admired you last night,”’ sigh- 
ed Georgy, “you looked so interesting 
and innocent. Now—” 

“Have I then suffered in your esti- 
mation ?”" 

“T shall remember hereafter,”’ she said 
with a delightful little laugh, “to whom I 
am talking. Now let us forget all about 
it. There are other things I want to talk 
about. I want to ask you how you like 
Helen.” 

“How [like Helen?” I did not fancy 
her question: I had never approved her 
tone regarding her cousin. “I think Miss 
Floyd very beautiful, and a very elegant 
girl besides.” 

“Do you like her proud cold manner ?”’ 

“Is she proud and cold? Perhaps so 
to Thorpe: certainly, she is the most un- 
affected child where the rest of us are 
concerned,” 
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“She never forgets her wealth and po- 
sition. I donot blame her: inher place 
I should be quite spoiled. Think of it!” 
she went on, with such eagerness that 
tears stood in her eyes: ‘Mr. Raymond 
left her everything—everything except a 
hundred thousand dollars which he gave 
to a college. She isso rich that she can 
lose a hundred thousand dollars and nev- 
er feel it. It did not belong to the prop- 
erty, but came from a deposit which had 
accumulated ever since she was a baby. 
She begged her grandfather to do some 
good with it: she did not want to have 
everything herself. Might he not have 
given it to me ?—Helen would have liked 
that — but no: he hated me too well for 
that. It has all gone for a dreary old 
professorship in the college where he 
graduated sixty years ago. And I am 
as poor as ever!” 

“ But Helen is generous with her wealth, 
I am sure: she will do a great deal for 
you,” 

‘She gave me the money to buy the 
dress I am wearing, the very shoes on 
my feet;’’ and she granted me a deli- 
cious glimpse of French slippers. “ But 
do you suppose I like alms? If I am 
a beggar, Floyd, it is from necessity, not 
because I have not plenty of pride. The 
child means to be good to me, I suppose, 
but it makes me bitterly angry with her 
at times that she has the right to be gra- 
cious and condescending. Iam such an 
unlucky girl!” 

But she laughed while she complained, 
and I echoed her laugh when she said she 
was unlucky. 

“You unlucky!” I exclaimed. “You 
are one of those women who have it in 
their power to have every wish in life 
granted.” 

‘Iam not so sure of that. Besides, it 
is hard for me to know what I want now- 
a-days. I used to think if a fairy came 
offering me the fulfilment of my dearest 
longing, it would be easy enough to se- 
cure lifelong happiness at once: I should 
have asked for wealth. But now they 
are comfortable at home: they would 
not know how to spend more money 
than papa earns at the factory. And I 
am comparatively rich: I] have almost 
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five hundred dollars in my purse, part 
of the thousand which Helen gave me 
a month ago. I cried myself to sleep 
last night, I was so unhappy; yet, all 
the same, I am not quite sure what I 
want. Life isso dull! That is what ails 
me, I think.” 

I looked at her in uncertainty as to 
her mood, but she left me in doubt, and 
began telling me about society at the 
Point, her friend Mrs. Woodruff, and the 
houseful of guests. She told me stories 
with some scandalous flavor about them, 
enough to give them a zest ; she mimick- 
ed all the earnest people and spoke with 
contempt of all the shallow ones; she 
appeared to have fathomed all the pet- 
ty under-currents which influenced peo- 
ple’s actions, detected every shade of 
pretension and studied all the affecta- 
tions and habits of the men and women 
she saw intimately. All this, too, with- 
out betraying any personal liking for one 
of them, and sceming to regard them 
all as mere puppets, to some of whom 
she attached herself when there was any- 
thing to gain, and from whom she with- 
drew herself when there was anything to 
lose. But she was too clever to allow 
me time to think what qualities of mind 
and heart lay behind this philosophy, 
and I was very much diverted. 

“T must take you to see Mrs. Wood- 
ruff,’’ she remarked. ‘You will be wel- 
come in the set as flowers in May. You 
are spending the summer here, I sup- 
pose ?” 

‘“T have no plans. Where my mother 
is I shall be for the present, I have been 
separated from her so long.” 

How beautiful! But about your fu- 
ture, Floyd? Have youa career decided 
upon, or are you to be a gentleman of 
leisure?” 5 

I flushed: “ My resolution is not taken 
as to what I shall be—certainly not an 
idle man.” 

“IT can tell your fortune,” she said in 
a low voice. “You need not cross my 
palm with silver for it, cither.”’ 

“With gold, then ?” 

“T will tell it for love, but it isa golden 
You will marry Helen Floyd.” 
“No,” said I with decision and some 
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anger, “I shall never marry Helen. You 
do metoo much honor, She would nev- 
er look at me; and if she would there is 
something within me which forbids my 
marrying a rich woman, But it is non- 
sense. For Heaven's sake don't allude 
to itagain! The man who marries her 
will be, to my thinking, the most fortu- 
nate of men, but—” 

“We won't talk about it,’”’ said she 
good-naturedly. “There comes Mr. 
Thorpe to bid us good-morning. As- 
tonishing how well he likes the walk to 
The Headlands!” 

It was Thorpe indeed, carelessly but 
irreproachably dressed as usual, and 
looking at us with a smile of internal 
amusement, which he was probably too 
well-bred to express in words, for he 
merely drawled a good-morning and 
remarked on the beauty of the day. 

“You're a famous pedestrian in these 
days, Thorpe,”’ I said, rising with a trifle 
of embarrassment from my seat as close 
to Miss Lenox’s as the rocks permitted, 
“and an early riser too. When I got up 
this morning at half-past six I told my- 
self that I should see nobody for three 
hours at least, yet both Miss Lenox and 
you equal me in my love for the early 
morning hours.”’ 

But Thorpe was indifferent, and I saw 
at once that his mind was too preoccupied 
to allow of his wasting a thought upon the 
reason of my rising earlier than usual. 
“If you got up at half-past six,’ said he 
coolly, looking at his watch, “you must 
be ready for your breakfast, for it is a 
quarter to nine.” 

‘I shall go in,” remarked Georgy, ris- 
ing and shaking out her white skirts and 
putting herself to rights generally after 
the manner in which birds and women 
plume themselves. “Did you come to 
breakfast, Mr. Thorpe?” she inquired 
with bare civility. 

“T thought of dropping in,” he rcturn- 
ed; and as I assisted Miss Lenox up the 
ledge I turncd to see if he were following 
us. He seemed to be waiting, however, 
for us to get away, and when I gained an- 
other distant glimpse of him he was appar- 
ently searching for something in a crev- 
ice of the rocks. Yet we were scarcely on 
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the back piazza before he had rejoined 
us in high spirits, and I was conscious of 
a gleam in his eyes which I had never 
seen before. 

I could not resist speculations upon 
the reasons of his intimacy at the house, 
but dismissed them all as idle, for I knew 
very well that the habits of a young man 
at a watering-place are made by the ne- 
cessity of filling up the hours of the day 
with occupation. The cottagers have 
perfect leisure as arule, and with ami- 
able, courteous ways press upon all ac- 
quaintances an incessant hospitality ; 
and Thorpe, always frivolous, had at 
once fallen into the general way. Here 
at The Headlands the house was still 
under the shadow of deep mourning, 
but his old acquaintance with Mr. Floyd 
and my mother made his frequent visits 
admissible. At any rate, beyond Mr. 
Floyd's unobtrusive sarcasm at his ex- 
pense, I heard no objections to Thorpe’s 
dropping in to breakfast. Mills brought 
him a plate, and he himself chose a seat 
at Helen’s left hand, and devoted him- 
self to her service in a way that I knew 
bored her immeasurably. He sugared 
her strawberries and creamed them gen- 
erously, and she sent them to her par- 
rot. ‘I will take some more strawber- 
ries, Mills,’ she said then, and treated 
Thorpe’s further attempts to serve her 
with chilly disdain. 

“Now that Floyd is here,’’ said Mr. 
Floyd when we were through breakfast, 
“I shall indulge in laziness no longer, 
but shall sit by and see him work.”” And 
the result was that for the next two weeks 
he and my mother, Helen and I, all sat 
in Mr. Raymond's study for an hour or 
two every morning and looked over his 
papers. Two or three times Mr. Wick- 
ham the lawyer came from New York, 
and it was easy enough to see that Hel- 
en's property was so large, its invest- 
ments so various, that its proper care 
was work enough for one man. 

“T shall look about for a husband for 
her at once,"’ Mr. Floyd said half a doz- 
en times to the lawyer when we three 
men were alone: ‘nobody can expect 
me to waste my few energies in looking 
after all these interests.”’ 
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“Depend upon it, sir,’ Mr. Wickham 
would return with an easy chuckle, “ you 
will find the world full of young men 
who will be happy to relieve you of ev- 
ery responsibility regarding Miss Floyd's 
fortune.” 

“They shall none of them have her,”’ 
her father exclaimed once, fiercely—* not 
one! Noman but one who loves her for 
her sweet self alone shall ever have my 
little girl.” At such times Mr. Wickham 
always looked at me with a critical cu- 
riosity which I could forgive in so old a 
friend of Helen's, but which at the same 
time robbed me of a certain composure 
I should have liked to carry through the 
difficulties of my present position. For 
I was, in truth, performing all the duties 
of an executor and mastcring the details 
of the schedule of property, while Mr. 
Floyd sat by and made jokes upon the 
way Helen would spend her income. 

‘‘ Hair-pins cost a great deal,’”’ he would 
affirm solemnly, “and pins. How much 
pin-money had the princess royal? Put 
down fifteen thousand dollars for hair- 
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pins, black pins, white pins: what other 
pins do women use ?” 

“ But,” I would expostulate, “‘ you must 
attend to this.” 

“And why?” he would ask, turn- 
ing his fine melancholy eyes upon me, 
“Don’t tire me out, Floyd.” 

We were alone, although my mother 
and Helen were almost within hearing 
on the balcony. 

“Tam willing to do everything for 
you, sir,’ I said, “but nevertheless it 
scems to me that it is scarcely prudent 
for you to entrust me with your duties. 
I am totally inexperienced; my know- 
ledge of finance is the mere mastery 
of figures; I am—”" 

‘‘ Look here, dear boy,” said Mr. Floyd 
in a kind but weary voice: “J am only 
trying to save you trouble. When I die 
you will take my place as Helen's ex- 
ecutor and trustee. It would be harder 
then for you to learn the mystery of all 
these details by yourself. Now I am here 
to teach you.” ELLEN W. OLNEY. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


TO THE RAINBOW. 


IRIS! bringing balm for Summer’s tears, 
So lightly gliding down thy bridge of rose, 
I know not why my spirit drinks repose 
Soon as thy footfall the horizon nears. 
Spellbound I watch the crimson-shaded piers 
As arch by arch the blooming pathway grows, 
And where the richest flush of color glows 


I trace thy trailing garments. 


Sighs and fears 


Have vanished: in one long and ardent gaze 
Thy steps I follow down the heavenly slope. 


Iris, be mine thy message! 


Let thy rays 


Write out how I with destiny may cope. 
Ah! spanned with light would be all coming days, 
Could I but read thy oracle of hope. 


VoL. XXII.—38 


FRANCES L. MACE. 
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III.—FINE ARTS. 


T is the ‘Memorial Hall’ of the 

Champ de Mars—the Gallery of 
Fine Arts which there takes the place 
of the familiar building in Fairmount 
Park—that has decided the really great 
success of the Exposition of 1878. The 
unanimous verdict of popular admira- 
tion was given at Philadelphia to the 
machinery: in Paris it is as strongly pro- 
nounced in favor of the fine arts. Paris 
is, indisputably, the capital of modern 
art, and her title to this proud distinc- 
tion is to-day confirmed by the assem- 
bled peoples with all the solemnity and 
authority of a universal congress. 

I have, like all visitors no doubt, yield- 
ed to the seductive spell of this magnif- 
icent collection of objects of art, to which 
two worlds have contributed, and under 
the influence of the keen and exalted 
enjoyment of the first few days I should 
have found it impossible to qualify by a 
single censure the expression of my ad- 
miration. But after a short retirement in 
the country, where I allowed my mind 
to lie fallow, I found that I could revisit 
the galleries of the Champ de Mars with 
more judgment and method, and that 
the beauties of the first order, which I 
admired as much as ever, no longer 
made me blind to the defects and the 
weak points of certain parts. 

First of all, it must be admitted that 
the Exhibition of this year is not equal 
to that of 1855; and this is no more than 
was to be expected, when one remem- 
bers that the latter had brought together 
the scattered masterpieces of the long 
period of half a century—a period illus- 
trated by such names as Ingres, Dela- 
croix, Decamps and others. This splen- 
did assemblage of so many important 
works could not be repeated in 1867; and 
at that time there were unmistakable in- 
dications that a new artistic current had 
set in, and we saw the first rays of the 
coming glory of the painter of genre and 
of landscape — the triumph of Meisson- 


ier, of Géréme, of Théodore Rousseau, of 
Corot. 

This year, the tiny, pleasing genre pic- 
tures are still very numerous, and in this 
respect the Exposition of 1878 is not un- 
like that of 1867, while in another aspect 
it is superior to it. If, on the one hand, 
we miss the names of the great masters 
of landscape, who, dying, have left no 
successors, we have, on the other hand, 
to hail the advent of some others who 
have risen above the level of genre and 
have returned to the traditions of high 
art: I refer to MM. Bonnat, J. P. Laurens 
and Baudry. Thanks to these great art- 
ists, one can assert with confidence that 
there has been an advance within the 
Jast ten years. And how art widens its 
borders and augments the number of its 
adepts! How many painters there are 
to-day !—of the second or of the third 
rank, to be sure, but masters of their busi- 
ness, skilful and conscientious. In 1867 
the jury admitted but four hundred pic- 
tures. In 1878 it has had to receive 
eleven hundred! Evidently, French art 
is in the fulness of its summer bloom. 
Its decline will come, for Art, which 
knows no country, and has wandered 
from the East to the South, and from 
the South to the West, will doubtless 
travel still, and will some day leave Pa- 
ris to dyell with other races and under 
other skies. But to-day her home is 
Paris— Paris, her well-beloved city. 

Since 1871 especially, we have wit- 
nessed a fresh starting into life, an ac- 
tivity, indeed, almost feverish. In 1871 
and in 1874 the Minister of Fine Arts 
officially recognized a general return to- 
ward serious and vigorous work, and in 
1876 he bore testimony to the exception- 
al brilliancy of the Salon, which showed 
the “influence and impulse of a genuine 
revival.” 

Historical painting, unfortunately, can 
never be adequately represented at ex- 
hibitions. Designed for the civil and re- 
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ligious monuments of France, whence, 
from the nature of the case, they cannot 
be removed, its most important illustra- 
tions are to be found at the Opéra, at the 
Palace of Justice and of the Legion of 
Honor, at the museums of Marseilles 
and of Amiens, the Hétel de Ville of 
Poitiers, and in the numerous churches 
of Paris and throughout the country. 
The immense work which Baudry has 
executed for the foyer of the Opéra is 
absent from the Exhibition, and _ this 
great painter, whom some consider the 
first of his time, is not represented at the 
Champ de Mars by even a sketch. For- 
tunately, the Palace of Justice has parted 
with two principal works of Léon Bon- 
nat, his CAvist and Fustice between Cuilt 
and Innocence. The Panthéon has per- 
mitted the exhibition of the large decora- 
tive paintings in which Cabanel has rep- 
resented the principal episodes of the his- 
tory of St. Louis. But the largest histor- 
ical canvases on the walls of the gallery 
are those by J. P. Laurens, belonging to 
the muscums of Florence, of Havre, of 
Nantes and of Toulouse. Laurens de- 
lights in the Middle Ages, gloomy and 
stately periods of ecclesiastical domina- 
tion and feudal violence. He is the paint- 
er of tortures and of tombs (the Z:riu- 
mation of Pope Fornosus, The Interdict, 
francis Borgta before the Coffin of Isa- 
bella of Portugal), but his vigorous and 
severe genius never suffers him to fall 
into overstrained action and theatrical 
artifice. He does not move us by de- 
clamatory gestures and forced attitudes. 
Nothing can be more simple, yet noth- 
ing more affecting, than the Execution 
of the Duc @' Enghien and the Death of 
Afarceau. Many young artists are fol- 
lowing this new path, which has opened 
such success to M. Laurens. MM. Cor- 
mon, Dupain (in his Good Samaritan), 
Benjamin Constant (Lutry of Afoham- 
med Lf. into Constantinople), and Syl- 
vestre (Locusta and Nero trying a Poison) 
have sent to the Champ de Mars the fine 
historical compositions that gained for 
them the first medals and the prize of 
honor at the last Salons. M. Tony Ro- 
bert-Fleury has two vast canvases, the 
Sack of Corinth and the Reform of the 
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Mad-house in 1795—\arge and admira- 
ble compositions, which engraving has al- 
ready made popular. Of course we find M. 
Landelle’s inevitable Lastern Dancing- 
Girl, and an S/talian Woman by M. Heé- 
bert. There could be no exhibition with- 
out these. These two painters have tal- 
ent, individuality, delicacy of feeling, but 
they are absolutely without imagination. 
M. Hébert, in particular, has learned 
nothing since his Afalaria, which has 
been for a long time at the Museum of 
the Luxembourg. He has not discover- 
ed, nor even sought for, anything be- 
yond this; and this eternal repetition 
of the same subject is a malady which 
afflicts too many of the artists of our 
day. One no longer distinguishes be- 
tween the pictures of certain of our pop- 
ular painters. Even M. Luminais never 
travels beyond his specialty, which is the 
barbarian Gaul, though he does vary 
somewhat the attitudes and _ physiog- 
nomy of his characters. Henner and 
Ribot, two great artists, who are better 
appreciated by their professional breth- 
ren than by the public, will undoubted- 
ly gain much by this year’s exhibition. 
The eulogy of competent criticism will 
be accepted as authoritative, and will 
compel the admiration of the crowd, 
which is not very apt to comprehend 
new and original forms in painting. 
Schopenhauer has classified the profes- 
sions according to the degree of diffi- 
culty which they find in making their 


‘merits understood by the world at large; 


and he puts in the front rank, as the most 
quickly and easily comprehended and 
applauded, acrobats, dancers and play- 
ers; philosophers come last of all; and 
immediately before them the painters. 

Portraiture would seem to be more in 
esteem than ever. Everywhere along the 
walls are to be seen nothing but states- 
men, poets and women of the world, 
whose identity is indicated in the official 
catalogue by initials only, but whom ev- 
erybody recognizes at a glance. Many 
of these portraits are life-like and ad- 
mirable in expression, and one can say 
of them what Victor Cherbuliez said of 
Mademoiselle Nelly Jacquemart’s pic- 
ture of Thiers: “ The house is inhabit- 
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ed: some one is looking out of the win- 
dow.” This time Mademoiselle Jacque- 
mart exhibits portraits of M. Duruy, M. 
Dufaure and a young lady. Singularly 
enough, she paints men better than she 
does women. Her portrait of Mademoi- 
selle G B—— is very inferior to the 
others. Virility, in short, is the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the talent of 
this woman. 

M. Cabanel's portraits of women of the 
great world are conventionally painted, 
and with the coldness of manner which 
distinguishes him. One feels that if these 
fine creatures should speak they would ut- 
ter nothing but the commonplaces which 
pass for conversation in the salons. The 
duchess of Vallambrosa—'the queen of 
the strand,” as they call her at Cannes— 
Madame de Lavalette, the countess of 
Mercy -Argenteau, are all there, as if 
against their will and disdainful of the 
vulgar herd which is staring at them. 
To make amends, however, the duchess 
of Luynes is charming, surrounded and, 
as it were, adorned by her beautiful chil- 
dren. M. Cabanel is the recognized head 
of what may be called the official school. 
To get medals and crosses or the prize 
of Rome, to obtain commissions from 
government, it is now-a-days almost ne- 
cessary to have been his pupil. Never 
had painter a more lofty position. Per- 
haps it is the opinion at the ministry 
of Fine Arts that Bonnat and Laurens 
will be so well paid by posthumous fame 
and the admiration of future generations 
that it is but fair to keep the balance be- 
tween the masters even by rewarding M. 
Cabanel in his lifetime. 

I have said that there are many por- 
traits at the Exhibition, but I do not 
mean to complain of this. Indeed, we 
cannot too highly applaud the revival 
of this noble branch of art, to which we 
owe the Foconde of the Louvre and the 
Violin - player of the Sciarra Palace. 
Many a fair young girl unknown to 
fame, many a matron whose quiet life 
will pass unheeded by the world, will 
by her portrait enter into immortality. 
Torn, sooner or later, from the family 
roof and carried to a museum, there 
to be gazed upon by thousands of eyes, 
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her smile or her reverie will recall for 
generations to come that sigh of Sénan- 
cour’s: ““O woman that I might have 
loved!” 

It is doubtful if this regretful tribute to 
genius — which may perhaps some day 
be heard before the portraits of Henner, 
of Bonnat or of Madrazzo—will ever be 
inspired by those of M. Carolus Duran. 
This artist is the painter of elegant trifles 
and worldly vanities, of grand and striking 
toilettes, of blondes in violet and yellow 
and brunettes in gray and rose, for, like 
M. Worth the man-milliner, it pleases 
his fancy to attempt the reconciliation 
of the most inimical colors. For the rest, 
the future will no doubt owe him a debt 
of gratitude for the precious evidence 
which his pictures will furnish of the 
dress of the period. Indeed, without the 
help of certain of our portrait - painters 
future investigators would find them- 
selves sadly at a loss in reconstructing 
the Paris of Napoleon III. and of the 
Third Republic. Weare so much under 
the influence of the past that our artists 
scarcely have the sentiment of the civil- 
ization which surrounds them. Our col- 
leges send us into the world, not French- 
men, but Greeks and Romans, knowing 
nothing of modern life, and inspired by 
our classical studies with a profound 
contempt for the manners and usages 
of the present day. Our statues, bas- 
relicfs, medals and pictures represent 
the events of all ages except our own, 
The attempts in the direction of real- 
ism of these latest days, the paintings 
of Courbet and Manet, seem, by a sort 
of instinctive preference, to seek out 
the wg/y, rather than to give us an 
exact reproduction of contemporaneous 
Nature. Some of our genre painters 
—Miullet, for example, and Jules Breton 
— have, it is true, studied the actual 
and the modern, but their types are all 
taken from the rustic class, and it is 
safe to say that outside of portraiture 
neither the men nor the women of the 
world will leave a trace upon the art 
of the period. 

Let us note, however, one exception to 
this statement. I refer to certain painters 
of military scenes who have chosen to 
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call up the spectre of the Franco-Ger- 
man war—Edouard Detaille, Neuville, 
Boulanger. These have ventured to 
depict one side of modern life—and an 
important one, alas !—modern warfare, 
not by showing us those episodes of clas- 
sical combat where half a dozen cavaliers, 
mounted upon their heavy historical 
horses, fight hand to hand for the pos- 
session of a flag, and trample under foot 
a wounded wretch whose very Jose is 
traditional, but by giving us actual scenes 
witnessed during the autumn of 1870 and 
the winter of 1871—scenes often frightful, 
but always grandly effective and worthy 
of art. A sentiment of diplomatic pro- 
priety, with which the Germans were but 
httle troubled at Philadelphia, has natural- 
ly kept these paintings out of the Champ 
de Mars, and banished them to Goupil’s 
in the Rue Chaptal. Wecertainly do not 
complain of this, but we cannot help re- 
gretting that modern life should be so 
slightly represented in the art of an 
epoch indued with a life so intense. 
There are laurels yet to be won in the 
field of serious painting—triumphs such 
as Balzac, Thackeray and Tourgueneff 
have achieved in literature, and Gavarni 
in caricature, by the faithful representa- 
tion of phases of modern life. 

Since so many Frenchmen are con- 
verted by their early classical training 
not only into citizens of Rome or of 
Athens, but into veritable pagans, we 
naturally find the Exhibition full of gods 
and goddesses, of demigods and nymphs 
—the Zruth of M. Jules Lefebvre, for 
instance, and his Vzszoz, losing itself in 
the mists of morning; the Sarpedon of 
M. Lévy; M. Bouguereau’s /lova and 
Lephyr and Meeting of Nymphs; the 
Naiads of Henner, etc. Amongst all 
these mythological tableaux one's at- 
tention is arrested by the striking pro- 
ductions of M. Gustave Moreau, a re- 
markable union of technical ability and 
poetical fancy—hallucinations of an opi- 
um-smoker who should be able to paint 
his visions with all the confidence and 
knowledge of a master. Paul de Saint- 
Victor, the eminent critic, has calledthese 

“painted dreams ;”’ and they 


canvases 
cannot be better described. Hercules 
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Jighting the Hydra of Lerna, Salome, Fa- 
cob and the Angel, Moses exposed upon 
the Nile, are dazzling phantoms, which, 
eluding the literal text of history, recede 
to the depths of an unknown past. We 
do not think of discussing their accuracy : 
we are absorbed in admiration of this 
wondrous art, at once subtle and splen- 
did, which makes us dream of lost civil- 
izations and buried empires. Gustave 
Moreau is more than a painter: he is a 
magician and his pencil is an enchant- 
er’s wand. 

For the rest, we have plenty of arche- 
ological painters, who painfully restore 
antiquity for us, following accurate au- 
thorities andexamples. The curiosity to 
know the past, which has created a liter- 
ature of its own, the researches of travel- 
lers and of learned men, the excavations 
made in Greece, in Asia Minor, in Africa, 
at Pompeii, have led many artists to 
search for new effects in this direction. 
Every one will recall the circuses and 
the Roman scenes of Géréme. This year 
he exhibits hardly anything but modern 
Oriental subjects—Turkish baths, Bashi- 
Bazouks and lhons—but his pupils have 
now taken the place which their master 
held in 1867. Hector Leroux, one of the 
thousand and one painters of this Neo- 


-Grecian school, shows us a Jotletle of 


Minerva Polias and A Miracle in the 
Temple of Vesta, his most celebrated 
work. Gustave Boulanger exhibits his 
Roman Baths, his Roman Comedians 
rehearsing their Roles, and his Roman 
Promenades, which the wealthiest ama- 
teurs, MM. Aguado, André, Stebbins, 
contended for at the late Salons; M. Le- 
comte du Nouy his Pharoah slaying the 
Bearers of kvit Tidings and his /omer 
Begging; while M. Alma-Tadema com- 
pletes the group with his best-known 
pictures, including 7he Studio of an An- 
lique Painter, An Audience at the House 
of Agrippa, and The Vintage at Rome, 
which was also at Philadelphia. Amer- 
icans will remember the young reddish- 
haired priestess of Ceres, so elegantly at- 
tired and co¢fee, advancing with torch in 
hand and followed by flute-players. The 
details, which are multiplied almost to pro- 
fusion, are all calculated to enhance the 
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effect, and are distributed with exquisite 
art. The amount of research which this 
work suggests is almost incredible, and it 
was perhaps a more laborious undertak- 
ing to paint the Vintage at Rome than to 
write the Carthaginian romance of Gus- 
tave Flaubert. Alma-Tadema exhibits 
in the English gallery, and his contribu- 
tion has raised the average of that sec- 
tion by a good third. If I have spoken 
of this painter in connection with the pu- 
pils of Géréme, it is that, considering his 
place of birth (Dromvyp, Netherlands), I 
think that I have an equal nght with the 
English to classify him according to my 
fancy. 

But let us leave the remote antiquity 
in which the poet-painters of the Neo- 
Greek school delight to dwell, and come 
back to modern times. Passing through 
one of the central rooms, one is struck 
by the appearance of a great space of 
gilded wall hung with pictures consider- 
able in number, but mostly quite dimin- 
utive in size. It needs no reference to 
the catalogue nor to the signature of 
these works to tell us the name of their 
author. If the singular talent which 
they display were not enough, the szse 
en scene would leave no doubt that this 
extraordinary piece of wall has the hon- 
or of supporting the exhibit of M. Meis- 
sonier. M. Meissonier holds a great po- 
sition in contemporary art—a fact which 
is known to everybody, and to no one 
better than to M. Meissonier. But it was 
in 1867 rather than in 1878 that he ought 
to have gilded his wall. It was in the 
former year that he exhibited his 7&7z, 
his Reading at Diderot’s and other in- 
comparable works, which placed him 
beyond all dispute at the head of the 
French school. To-day he shows us but 
one considerable work, the Czrassters 
of 1&05, and fifteen small pieces—very 
pretty things, but then he has taught his 
pupils to imitate him too well! They 
have so often and so skilfully counter- 
feited the art of their master that the 
dignity of his work seems lessened and 
its value diluted, as it were, until for the 
substance we are given the shadow, and 
the /ab/eau is replaced by the fab/eautin. 
The same tendency to contraction is ap- 
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parent in every country. Paintings are 
growing smaller, as if to keep in propor- 
tion with the small modern salons. That 
this is due to the great influence of M. 
Meissonier there is no doubt, but no dim- 
inution of his own fame accompanies the 
dwindling of his pictures. 

And yet there are half a dozen paint- 
ers at the Champ de Mars who lack noth- 
ing but the golden wall to make them 
the equals of the master. M. Detaille 
is absent, but we have M. Worms, with 
seven little chefs d’'ceuvre; M. Vibert, 
with his Departure of the Spanish Bride 
and Bridegroom, the Serenade, and the 
Toilette of the Madonna ; M. Firmin Gi- 
rard, with his /Zower-Girl, M. Berne- 
Bellecour, in his famous Coup de Canon ; 
MM. Fichel, Lesrel, Louis Leloir and oth- 
ers whom I have not space to mention, 
as exact and as minute in detail as their 
chef, and, moreover, almost as well paid 
by amateurs, especially Americans. 

Landscape-painting mourns the loss 
of its greatest masters. Amongst all the 
painters, Death seems to have singled 
out the faysagistes by preference. Since 
the last Exhibition how many have gone! 
Chintreuil, Belly, Corot, Courbet, Dau- 
bigny, Millet, Diaz, are no more. A few 
canvases recall them—the Wave of Cour- 
bet, an admirable effect of snow by Dau- 
bigny, and four or five pictures by Corot 
—but one regrets that the illustrious dead 
have not had the honor of a room apart. 
The members of the jury have been care- 
ful to keep the best places for their own 
works, while the masterpieces of depart- 
ed genius have been banished to the top 
of the walls or half hidden in corners, 
M.Cabanel and M. Bouguereau fill whole 
rooms with their pale compositions, and 
—Millet is absent! 

Has the school of French landscape- 
painting survived these serious losses ? 
We may reply with confidence that it 
has. This very year, in the Exposition 
of the Champs Elysées, the Haymaking 
of M. Bastien Lepage reveals a great 
painter. At the Champ de Mars there 
are admirable landscapes by living art- 
ists—Hanoteau, who with such masterly 
power of execution bends and crooks in 
every direction the knotted branches of 
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his giant oaks; Emile Breton, painter of 
the melancholy scenes of winter; Harpi- 
gnies, faithful interpreter of the varying 
aspects of the valley of the Allier under 
all the changes of day and season; Eu- 
gene Feyen and Feyen-Perrin, who de- 
light us with the sea-coast of Brittany and 
its fisher-women and bathing-women ; 
Van-Marcke, who is less than the suc- 
cessor, but more than the imitator, of 
Troyon; and finally, MM. Pelouse and 
Ségé, representatives of new forces and 
processes. 

Americans are supposed in Paris to 
prefer highly-finished and_ elaborate 
work, like that of Gérédme, but I have 
seen in America examples of the paint- 
er who elaborates least of all, who lays 
on his colors in the boldest manner— 
in a word, the painter of general effect, 
Isabey. It is refreshing to meet again, 
here, his Wedding- Feast, a delightful 
repose to the eye, almost wearied with 
minute perfection of detail. 

Before quitting the labyrinth of French 
art we must not forget a class of painters 
who have received a great deal of admi- 
ration, and who deserve it, whatever rank 
one may be disposed to assign to their 
special branchof art. I refer to the paint- 
ers of still-life. There is Vollon, for in- 
stance, whose name suggests those won- 
derful representations of armor, of rich 
goldsmith’s work, superb tapestries and 
damascened metal, to say nothing of the 
equally admirable counterfeits of warm- 
Ing-pans and saucepans, which delight 
the lover of za/ure-morte. We find here 
his famous kettle of red copper, sold at 
a price which might suggest that it was 
of solid gold. Amateurs and dealers 
pronounce Vollon the first of painters in 
his specialty, though there are some who 
profess a preference for his rival, Blaise- 
Desgoffes, of whom there are three ex- 
amples in the Exposition; and though 
these are only Venetian glass, Gothic 
missals, jewel-boxes and the like, there 
are some of them worth thirty thousand 
francs at the very least: it will be un- 
derstood that I speak of the paintings, 
and not of what they represent. Phi- 
lippe Rousseau displays not less than a 
dozen pictures, and the names of their 
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owners, Alexandre Dumas, the baroness 
de Rothschild, Barbedienne, Edouard 
Dubufe, etc., show how much he is the 
mode. Indeed, it is impossible to im- 
agine cheeses more savory, fresher oys- 
ters, peaches and vegetables more in- 
viting, and flowers—I had almost said 
more fragrant, so perfect is the illusion 
of reality. 

But we must tear ourselves from these 
fascinating galleries, for should we write 
for ever we shall always be sure to forget 
some celebrity who deserves to be men- 
tioned. We have said nothing of the 
scenes from fashionable life; nor of the 
dogs and horses which MM. Claude and 
J. Lewis Brown render so capitally; nor 
of the portraits of Pérignon, Edouard 
Dubufe and Cot; nor of the flowers of 
Mademoiselle Escallier. Three great 
names, Jules Dupré, Rosa Bonheur and 
Puvis de Chavannes, are absent — one 
knows not why. 

Belgium is next in order—thrifty Bel- 
gium, where painting is a commercial 
industry and its products an important 
article of exportation. The Belgian dis- 
play in the Champ de Mars is certainly 
a considerable one in point of numbers, 
which will not surprise us when we re- 
member that there are at least twelve art- 
schools in the country —to say nothing 
of the great academies of Brussels and 
Antwerp — where hundreds of young 
men are daily drilled in the grammar and 
technique of art. But genius is the gift 
of Nature, not of schools. All that the 
latter can bestow is probably here, but 
we miss the imagination, the variety, the 
sentiment of the born artist, and it needs 
no very critical examination of these 
paintings to show us that the acquired 
dexterity of the academy, the mere dusz- 
mess of the painter, is almost the only 
characteristic of the Belgian school. 

There are some examples of “high 
art,’’ such as Zhe Pope and the Em- 
peror of Germany at Canossa in 1077, 
by M. Cluysenaar, a composition as 
cold as it is vast; some illustrations of 
the national history by M. Wauters,.who 
reminds us, in some respects, of the 
great French painter Laurens, though 
lacking his power; and there are the 
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historico-religious pictures of M. Verlat. 
But much the best things in the Belgian 
collection are the numerous works of a 
painter whose aims are not so high, and 
who in Brussels seems like an exile from 
Paris. M. Alfred Stevens draws his in- 
spiration from fashionable life; and no 
Parisian could surpass the execution of 
his velvets and laces and the thousand 
new stuffs which Fashion invents every 
year—gants de Suede, and faces too of a 
certain type, the pretty chiffonnées faces 
of girls of every rank in life. But the 
pretty faces are, after all, mere acces- 
sories in a picture where the principals 
are the hat and the dress and the para- 
sol, upon which, as any one can see, the 
artist has bestowed all his loving care. 
Nothing of his, however, in the Exposi- 
tion can compare with his Young Mother, 
which I saw last year in the Academy at 
Philadelphia. 

Next after Stevens, in point of reputa- 
tion, comes M. Willems, who really be- 
longs to the French school of Géréme, 
but who feels himself under obligation, 
in his character of Fleming, to paint 
nothing but what Terburg and Metzu 
painted two centuries before him. The 
man without a plumed hat and big boots 
and a great sword at his side has, for M. 
Willems, no existence. I would not say 
that he does not paint hat, boots and 
sword as well as the old Flemish mas- 
ters themselves did, but while they drew 
from the life he paints at second hand, 
and the modern artist who passes his 
days in the vain effort to revivify the 
models of his predecessors will always 
rank below the masters whom he imi- 
tates, as M. Willems does, with so many 
others whom a false public taste encour- 
ages in a hopeless pursuit. 

There are no landscapes in the Bel- 
gian section, if one may be allowed to 
except the marines of M. Clays, and yet 
Belgium can boast of at least one excel- 
lent paysagiste, M. César de Cock, who, 
unfortunately, is not represented in the 
Exposition. 

French painters have often been 
blamed for neglecting the material 
around them, and for trespassing upon 
the domain of foreign artists by rep- 
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resenting Russian peasants and _ Ital- 
ian beggars or selecting subjects from 
Spain or Japan; but I have looked in 
vain through the various galleries for 
any evidence that other countries are 
a whit less obnoxious to this reproach 
than our own. Each nation forages in 
its neighbor's field. Is it too much to 
hope that modern art may free itself 
from the bondage of a senseless fash- 
ion, and may take to the study of the 
living types close at hand? Russia and 
America, for instance, have shown them- 
selves capable of producing a literature 
distinctively national and characteristic: - 
must they ever remain without a school 
of art as indigenous to the soil, and shall 
their painting never have its Tourgue- 
neff and its Bret Harte? The law of de- 
velopment may require that the birth of 
a nation’s art shall succeed that of its 
letters—though the history of the Re- 
naissance would seem to contradict this 
theory —but whether this be so or not, 
it is certain that one does not imagine 
one's self in Moscow while perambu- 
lating the Russian sa/on in the Champ 
de Mars, where the best representative 
of the national art, M. Siemiradski, has 
chosen for the two paintings which have 
deservedly won a medal of honor sub- 
jects from ancient Rome—the one an 
amateur hesitating in his choice between 
two articles of equal value—namely, a 
chased cup and a female slave—and the 
other representing a soirée of Nero. The 
subject of this last is horrible. The ty- 
rant, crowned with flowers and surround- 
ed by women and freedmen, descends 
from his palace. Attached to long poles 
and besmeared with pitch, ready for the 
fatal flame, are the living bodies of 
wretched Christians which will illumine 
to-night the gardens of Cesar. Living 
Torches is the title of the picture, which 
is one of the most successful paintings of 
the Exposition, and has given its author 
a high rank among contemporary artists. 

The painters of the United States nat- 
urally feel the inspiration of the country 
of their sojourn, be it France or Italy 
or Germany, for most of them study 
abroad; but it is to be hoped that they 
will, after their return to their own beau- 
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tiful land, find motives for grander and 
more picturesque studies than these hack- 
neyed Old-World scenes of ours can af- 
ford. Mr. Bridgman has painted—and 
well painted too—the Odseguies of a 
Mummy upon the Nile, but why could 
he not as well have gratified us with 
some equally impressive scene from 
the life of the pioneers in the Far West, 
where wondrous landscape and roman- 
tic incident might so well combine to 
furnish a new sensation to the amateurs 
of London and Paris? Mr. Du Bois de- 
serves our thanks for his View upon the 
Hudson, and so does Mr. J. B. Bristol for 
his upon Lake Champlain. The admi- 
ration which these two pictures have 
excited, amongst critics as well as the 
public, is evidence enough that these 
two painters, or Mr. Wyatt Eaton or Mr. 
Swain Gifford or Mr. Bolton Jones, may, 
if they so will, make American landscape 
the wodein Europe. Mr.J.M.L. Hamil- 
ton has, to say the least, damaged his 
prospects of success by a strangely in- 
considerate choice of subject. Critics 
do not deny that his Woman in Black is 
firmly and solidly painted, but they are 
quite unanimous in the opinion—in which 
everybody agrees with them—that the 
composition is in the worst possible taste. 
I have a vague recollection of having 
seen this painting in Philadelphia, and 
Americans may recognize it by the gen- 
eral description of a woman smoking a 
cigarette and holding her knee with both 
hands. Altogether, it might have been 
tolerated in another age and country, 
which took no offence at the coarse 
manners of Dutch fairs and merry- 
makings, but we are not living in the 
time of the sermesses, and Mr. Hamil- 
ton, moreover, is not a Hollander, but 
a Philadelphian, 

The contribution of Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark may be said to be, upon 
the whole, less important than that of 
the United States, and to show, perhaps, 
less ability in execution; but it has, upon 
the other hand, the charm of local inter- 
est, which the American collection lacks. 
It is refreshing to meet with these honest, 
simple little pictures of Scandinavian life, 
with its typical faces and figures, its cos- 
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tumes and interiors, all so little known 
to us, and so delightful from their novel- 
ty. Amongst the Danish painters we may 
note especially the names of Exner, Carl 
Bloch, Kroeger and Bache; and amongst 
the Swedes, those of Zetterstein, Ross 
and Hagborg, who follow very closely, 
in manner and composition, the Ger- 
man school of Diisseldorf. 

Art is migratory. If she sojourns to- 
day in France, it is but as a guest who 
reposes a while ere she continues her 
unceasing journey. This reflection — 
with which we opened our rapid review 
of the Exhibition in the Champ de Mars 
—haunts us especially as we linger in 
the galleries devoted to Holland and 
Italy. Even in those favored lands, 
where Art once seemed to have fixed 
her eternal abode, the inspiration of 
genius is succeeded by the technical 
skill of the academician, There are 
excellent sea-pieces, by Mesdag and 
Gabriel in the Dutch gallery, but Italy, 
which has fairly crowded her allotted 
space with canvases, has nothing to 
challenge our admiration except a few 
pretty genre pictures. M. de Nittis— 
whom, by the way, we are apt to think 
of asa Parisian, but who is, it appears, 
Neapolitan — exhibits a dozen pictures 
quite as modern in conception as the 
latest scenes from the comedies of Henri 
Meilhac, and which will, one day, serve 
as valuable documents in the authenti- 
cation of the manners and costume of 
the present epoch. Connoisseurs of the 
twenty-first century will curiously study 
our cavalcades in Hyde Park or upon 
the Brindisi road, the return from the 
races on the avenue of the Bois de Bou- 
logne, and the hundred other incidents 
of our every-day life, certified by the 
signature of Nittis. Clear and brilliant, 
too, and full of movement and gayety, 
are the compositions of MM. Michetti, 
Mancini and Delleani (A Léle on the 
Grand Canal, The Return from the 
Léle of the Madonna, etc.); but the most 
remarkable of these little Italian mas- 
ters is Pasini, the Orientalist. His Sivé- 
urbs of Constantinople and his Promenade 
wu the Garden of the Harem are pictures 
on which the eye may feast, so finely 
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drawn are their diminutive figures, so 
wonderful is their variety of intense col- 
or — yellow, blue, green, rose —and so 
clear and transparent withal, startling 
and amusing us like a display of fire- 
works. 

In the English section are plenty of 
old acquaintances: we have seen them 
at Philadelphia, in London and I know 
not where besides. Frith's Rat/way Sta- 
“ion and Derby Day we all remember, 
so badly realistic and modern, and the 
Casual Ward of Fildes— pictures that 
have gained in England the popularity 
and success due to veritable works of 
art, and in Paris the sort of praise we 
should give to a large colored photo- 
graph—if it were well done. This Eng- 
lish school is hardly to our taste: Leslie, 
Leighton, Millais, Orchardson, the paint- 
ers most in vogue in their own country, 
have not succeeded in overcoming the 
cold indifference of the public, who pass 
through the galleries without caring even 
to stop. Whence comes the strange dis- 
regard for art in a country which lavishes 
such vast sums for the encouragement 
of artists? Here are canvases which 
have been covered with gold, but Paris- 
lan criticism treats them as contemptu- 
ously as if they were mere chromo-litho- 
graphs. The English school is severely 
condemned for its inharmonious colors, 
which are either too violent or too cold; 
for its drawing, which is without what we 
call deéstinction , and for that unaccount- 
able light which seems to shine through 
their figures from within, giving many 
of the heads the appearance of lanterns. 
Naturally, Professor Ruskin comes in for 
his share of this harsh criticism—which, 
I beg my readers to observe, is not ven- 
tured as my own, but is only the echo 
of the opinion of competent authorities, 
members of the Institute of France— 
and the vetcran apostle of Pre-Raphael- 
ism is accused of an affected simplicity, 
and, at the same time, of an offensive 
and coarse realism, of a mongrel com- 
bination of the styles of Courbet and of 
the old missals, of a want of perspective, 
and, in short, of all the faults which mark 
the contemporary English school. 

It was only at the last moment that 
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Germany decided to exhibit, and it would 
be hardly fair to judge of the art of that 
country by the small number of exam- 
ples on the walls. There are some paint- 
ings by M. Knauss and his followers, 
however, in whom, if we may accept the 
opinion of certain connoisseurs, is to be 
found the true representation of the ge- 
nius of the land beyond the Rhine. The 
subjects are invariably peasants or chil- 
dren, rendered according to the monoto- 
nous processes of this school, the shape 
clearly projected upon a dull and som- 
bre ground, the attitudes correct and the 
gestures faultless, but there is an absence 
of everything brilliant or striking. No 
one of the attributes which go to make 
up a good picture is allowed to assert 
itself above another: there is an equal- 
ization of many talents, sure of them- 
selves, and as incapable of weakness 
or failure as of telling strokes of genius. 
One cannot fail to look with curiosity at 
the Furnace of M. Menzel, a picture of 
much celebrity in Germany, representing 
an immense foundry with its massive 
framework of iron, its machinery and 
furnaces, the powerful glare of light from 
a melted casting vividly illuminating the 
faces and figures of the workmen. Wor- 
thy of mention too are the portraits of 
men by the Bavarian Lembach, and 
Richter’s fine portrait of the beautiful 
princess Karolath-Beuthen in a ball- 
dress of white satin, seated by the chim- 
ney with an enormous house-dog at her 
fect. Nor must we omit the Bapdism 
after the Death of the Father by M. 
Hoff, the chief of the Realistic school, 
and the landscapes of the two Achem- 
bachs and of Breudel and Munthe. 
One of the greatest successes of the 
Exposition has been achieved by Spain. 
M. Pradilla’s remarkable composition 
representing a passage from the national 
history —the mad queen Joanna watch- 
ing by the corpse of her husband, Philip 
the Handsome—has received a medal of 
honor. This important painting, which 
was exhibited at Philadelphia, has attract- 
edso much attention at Madrid during the 
past two years that the Chambers voted a 
sum for its acquisition by the state. MM. 
F. and R. de Madrazzo, father and son, 
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who are well known in America, are also 
represented, the former (who is director 
of the Museum of Madrid) by some ad- 
mirable portraits, one of which is espe- 
cially noticeable. In a large arm-chair 
covered in red reclines a very young girl, 
whose dress, of a light rose-color, is near- 
ly of the same tint as her own delicate 
complexion, while the red carpet at her 
feet, the carnations and red geraniums 
upon the table, all thrown out boldly 
upon a background of intense blue, pro- 
duce a strange but wonderfully harmoni- 
ous effect of color. M. Madrazzo's eld- 
est daughter was the wife of the young 
and lamented Fortuny, and her bright 
and lovely face reappears in many, if 
not in most, of the compositions of her 
gifted husband. 

Fortuny, who sold his first picture to 
a costermonger in Madrid for a bag of 
peas, is represented at the Champ de 
Mars by several canvases, the smallest 
of which would bring forty thousand 
francs. His best works are in France. 
The Wedding at the Vicarage, his chef- 
d’ceuvre, belongs to Madame de Cassin ; 
M. André owns his Serpent- Charmer ; 
and the well-known Choice of a Model 
and The Fudement-ffall at Granada 
are in the possession of M. Stewart, the 
painter’s intimate friend, whose collec- 
tion of Fortuny’s works is worth, at the 
current prices of the day, not less than 
six hundred thousand francs. Fortuny’s 
painting is indescribable. It has the 
sparkle of diamonds and rubies and 
emeralds in the brilliant light of a ball- 
room. His figures are small, and as 
minutely elaborated and as highly fin- 
ished as those of Meissonier himself, 
whose cherished pupil he was; and I 
could not but smile, while examining 
them, at the notion of an enthusiastic 
young Philadelphian, an almost idol- 
atrous worshipper of Fortuny, that he 
could imitate this incomparable work by 
a rapid and free sort of sketching, and 
all on the faith of two pictures of the 
master which he had had the happiness 
to see at an exhibition in Broad street. 
The immense influence of Fortuny upon 
the younger contemporary painters of 
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Spain is very apparent in the Exposi- 
tion. MM. Rico, Simonetti, Domingo, 
Melida, Casanova vie with each other 
in their imitation of his manner, but, 
excellent artists as they are, they are 
doing so at the expense of originality. 
The qualities of Fortuny belonyed to the 
nature and temperament of this extra- 
ordinary artist, and are not to be ac- 
quired by any amount of labor or by 
any effort of will. 

My favorite corner at the Champ de 
Mars is here before the sparkling little 
canvases of the Spanish master. But 
this prodigality of color will sometimes 
dazzle and fatigue the eye, and turning 
from it one sees, framed by the heavy 
red curtains which enclose the Spanish 
gallery, the immense canvas of the Aus- 
trian Hans Makart. This is the Zxfry 
of Charles V. into Antwerp. The em- 
peror is surrounded by nearly nude wo- 
men, who in the midst of horsemen and 
men-at-arms are offering him flowers 
and wreaths. These figures, with those 
of ladies upon balconies gay with flags, 
and the vast architecture, fill this enor- 
mous canvas, which is much larger than 
even the Catharine Cornaro with which 
the Philadelphia Exhibition made Amer- 
cans familiar. The nudity of the women 
mingled with clothed personages in the 
streets of a city of the sixteenth century 
has naturally called forth much adverse 
criticism, and people have fancied that 
they saw in it an unworthy attempt to 
achieve a popular success by means of 
the scandal; but M. Makart replies that 
he has respected the truth of history if 
we are not to disbelieve a contemporary 
letter of Albert Diirer to Melanchthon. 
Be this as it may, this great effort re- 
ceives the applause of the public, not- 
withstanding the monotonous amber tint 
which pervades this picture as it did the 
Catharine Cornaro, Another Austrian, 
the historical painter Matejko, has re- 
ceived a medal of honor for pictures full 
of energy, truth and character, thouch 
marred by that unaccountable scattering 
of the light which is a peculiar eccen- 
tricity of Austrian painters. ; 
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country this Nevada desert would 
be if one were only all eyes, and had no 
need of food, drink and shelter! Would- 
n't it, Miss Dwyer? Do you know, I've 
no doubt that this is the true location of 
heaven. You see, the lack of water and 
vegetation would be no inconvenience 
to spirits, while the magnificent scenery 
and the cloudless sky would be just the 
thing to make them thrive.” 

“But what I can’t get over,” respond- 
ed the young lady addressed, “is that 
these alkali plains, which have been de- 
scribed as so dreary and uninteresting, 
should prove to be in reality one of the 
most wonderfully impressive and beau- 
tiful regions in the world. What awful 
fibbers or what awfully dull people they 
must have been whose descriptions have 
so misled the public! It is perfectly un- 
accountable. Here, I expected to doze 
all the way across the desert, while, in 
fact, I've grudged my eyes time enough 
to wink ever since I left my berth this 
morning.” 

“The trouble is,” replied her compan- 
ion, ‘‘that persons in search of the pictu- 
resque, or with much eye for it, are rare 
travellers along this route. The people 
responsible for the descriptions you com- 
plain of are thrifty business-men, with no 
idea that there can be any possible at- 
traction in a country where crops can’t 
be raised, timber cut or ore dug up. For 
my part, I thank the Lord for the beau- 
tiful barrenness that has consecrated this 
great region to loneliness, Here there 
will always be a chance to get out of 
sight and sound of the swarming mil- 
lions who have, already left scarcely 
standing-room for a man in the East. 
I wouldn't give much for a country 
where there are no wildernesses left.”’ 

“But I really think it is rather hard 
to say in just what the beauty of the 
desert consists,’ said Miss Dwyer. “It 
is so simple. I scribbled two pages of 
description in my note-book this morn- 


then looked out of the window, I tore 
them up. I think the wonderfully fine, 
clear, brilliant air transfigures the land- 
scape and makes it something that must 
be seen and can’t be told. After seeing 
how this air makes the ugly sagebrush 
and the patches of alkali and brown earth 
a feast to the eye, one can understand 
how the light of heaven may make the 
ugliest faces beautiful.” 

The pretty talker is sitting next the 
window of palace-car No. 30 of the Cen- 
tral Pacific line, which has already been 
her flying home for two days. ‘The gen- 
tleman who sits beside her professes to 
be sharing the view, but it is only fair I 
should tell the reader that under this 
pretence he is nefariously delighting in 
the rounded contour of his companion’s 
half-averted face as she, in unfeigned 
engrossment, scans the panorama un- 
rolled before them by the swift motion 
of the car. How sweet and fresh is the 
bright tint of her cheek against the ghastly 
white background of the alkali-patches as 
they flitby! Still, it can't be said that he 
isn't enjoying the scenery too, for surely 
there is no such Claude- Lorraine glass 
to reflect and enhance the beauty of a 
landscape as the face of a spirituel girl. 

With a profound sigh, summing up 
both her admiration and that despair of 
attaining the perfect insight and sym- 
pathy imagined and longed for which 
is always a part of intense appreciation 
of natural beauty, Miss Dwyer threw her- 
sclf back in her seat and fixed her eyes 
on the car-ceiling with an expression as 
if she were looking at something at least 
as far away as the moon. 

“I’m going to make a statue when I 
get home,’’ she said—“‘a statue which 
will personify Nevada and represent the 
tameless, desolate, changeless, magnif- 
icent beauty and the self-sufficient lone- 
liness of the desert. I can see it in my 
mind's eye now. It will probably be 
the finest statue in the world.” 
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“If you'd as lieve put your ideal into 
a painting I will give you a suggestion 
that will be original if nothing else,” 
he observed. 

“What's that ?” 

“Why, having in view these white al- 
kali-patches that chiefly characterize Ne- 
vada, paint her as a leper.” 

“That's hornd! You needn't talk to 
me any more,’ she exclaimed emphat- 
ically. 

With this sort of chatter they had be- 
guiled the time since leaving San Fran- 
cisco the morning of the day before. 
Acquaintances are indeed made as rap- 
idly on an overland train as on an ocean 
steamship, but theirs had dated from the 
preceding winter, during which they had 
often met in San Francisco. When Mr. 
Lombard heard that Miss Dwyer and 
Mrs. Eustis, her invalid sister, were go- 
ing East in April, he discovered that he 
would have business to attend to in New 
York at about that time; and oddly 
enough—that is, if you choose to take 
that view of it—when the ladies came 
to go it turned out that Lombard had 
taken his ticket for the selfsame train 
and identical sleeping-car. The result 
of which was that he had the privilege 
of handing Miss Dwyer in and out at 
the cating-stations, of bringing Mrs. Eus- 
tis her cup of tea in the car, and of shar- 
ing Miss Dwyer’s seat and monopolizing 
her conversation when he had a mind to, 
which was most of the time. A bright 
and congenial companion has this ad- 
vantage over a book, that he or she is 
an author whom vou can make discourse 
on any subject you please, instead of be- 
ing obliged to follow an arbitrary selec- 
tion by another, as when you commune 
with the printed page. 

By way of peace-offering for his blas- 
phemy in calling the Nevada desert a 
Ieper, Lombard had embezzled a couple 
of chairs from the smoking-room and 
carried them to the rear platform of the 
car, which happened to be the last of the 
train, and invited Miss Dwyer to come 
thither and see the scenery. Whether 
she had wanted to pardon him or not, 
he knew very well that this was a temp- 
tation which she could not resist, for the 
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rear platform was the best spot for ob- 
servation on the entire train, unless it 
were the cowcatcher of the locomotive. 

The April sun mingled with the frosty 
air like whiskey with ice-water, producing 
an effect cool but exhilarating. As she 
sat in the door of the little passage lead- 
ing to the platform she scarcely needed 
the shawl which he wrapped about her 
with absurdly exaggerated solicitude. 
One of the most unmistakable symp- 
toms of the lover is the absorbing and 
superfluous care with which he adjusts 
the wraps about the object of his affec- 
tions whether the weather be warm or 
cold: it is as if he thought he could thus 
artificially warm her heart toward him. 
But Miss Dwyer did not appear vexed, 
pretending indeed to be oblivious of ev- 
erything else in admiration of the spec- 
tacle before her. 

The country stretched flat and bare 
as a table for fifty miles on either side 
the track—a distance looking in the 
clear air not over one-fifth as great. On 
every side this great plain was circled 
by mountains, the reddish-brown sides of 
some of them bare to the summits, while 
others were robed in folds of glistening 
snow and looked hke white curtains 
drawn part way up the sky. The whitey- 
gray of the alkali-patches, the brown of 
the dry carth and the rusty green of the 
sagebrush filled the foreground, melting 
in the distance into a purple-gray. The 
wondrous dryness and clearness of the air 
lent to these modest tints a tone and daz- 
zling brilliance that surprised the eye with 
a revelation of possibilities never before 
suspected in them. But the mountains 
were the greatest wonder. It was as if 
the skies, taking pity on their naked- 
ness, had draped their majestic shoul- 
ders in imperial purple, while at this 
hour the westering sun tipped their pin- 
nacles with gilt. In the distance half a 
dozen sand-spouts, swiftly-moving white 
pillars, looking like desert genii with too 
much ‘‘tanglefoot’’ aboard, were career- 
ing about in every direction. 

Butas Lombard pointed out the various 
features of the scene to his companion, I 
fear that his chief motive was less an ad- 
miration of Nature that sought sympathy 
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than a selfish delight in making her eyes 
flash, seeing the color come and go in 
her cheeks, and hearing her charming 
unstudied exclamations of pleasure—a 
delight not unmingled with complacency 
in associating himself in her mind with 
emotions of delight and admiration. It 


is appalling, the extent to which spoony _ 


young people make the admiration of 
Nature in her grandest forms a mere 
sauce to their lovemaking. The roar 
of Niagara has been notoriously utilized 
as a cover to unlimited osculation, and 
Adolphus looks up at the sky-cleaving 
peak of Mont Blanc only to look down 
at Angelina's countenance with a more 
vivid appreciation of its superior attrac- 
tions. 

It was delicious, Lombard thought, 
sitting there with her on the rear plat- 
form, out of sight and sound of every- 
body. He had such a pleasant sense of 
proprietorshipin her! How agreeable— 
flatteringly so, in fact—she had been all 
day! There was nothing like travelling 
together to make people intimate. It was 
clear that she understood his intentions 
very well: indeed, how could she help 
it? He had always said that a fellow 
had shown himself a bungler at love- 
making if he were not practically as- 
sured of the result before he came to the 
point of the declaration. The sensation 
of leaving everything else so rapidly be- 
hind that people have when sitting on the 
rear platform of a train of cars makes 
them feel, by force of contrast, nearer 
to each other and more identified. How 
pretty she looked sitting there in the door- 
way, her eyes bent so pensively on the 
track behind as the car-wheels so swift- 
ly reeled it off! He had tucked her in 
comfortably. No cold could get to the 
sweet little girl, and none ever should 
so long as he lived to make her comfort 
his care. 

One small gloved hand lay on her lap 
outside the shawl. What a jolly little 
hand it was! He reached out his own 
and took it, but, without even a moment's 
hesitation for him to extract a flattering 
inference from, she withdrew it. Per- 
haps something in his matter-of-course 
way displeased her. 
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To know when it is best to submit to a 
partial rebuff, rather than make a bad mat- 
ter worse by trying to save one’s pride, is 
ararewisdom. Still, Lombard mighthave 
exercised it at another time. But there 
are days when the magnetisms are all 
wrong, and a person not ordinarily defi- 
cient in tact, having begun wrong, goes 
on blundering like aschoolboy. Piqued 
at the sudden shock to the pleasant day- 
dream, in which he had fancied him- 
self already virtually assured of this 
young lady —a day-dream which she 
was not really accountable for spoiling, 
since she had not been privy to it—what 
should he do but find expression for his 
mingled vexation and wounded affection 
by reminding her of a previous occasion 
on which she had allowed him the liberty 
she now denied? Doubtless helping to 
account for this lack of tact was the idea 
that he should thus justify himself for so 
far presuming just now. Not, of course, 
that there is really any excuse for a young 
man’s forgetting that ladies have one ad- 
vantage over Omniscience, in that not 
only are they privileged to remember 
what they please, but also to ignore 
what they see fit to forget. 

“You have forgotten that evening at 
the California Theatre,"’ was what this 
devoted youth said. 

“Tm sure I don’t know to what you 
refer, sir,"’ she replied freezingly. 

He was terrified at the distant accent 
of her voice. It appeared to come from 
somewhere beyond the fixed stars, and 
brought the chill of the interstellar spaces 
with it. He forgot in an instant all about 
his pique, vexation and wounded pride, 
and was in a panic of anxiety to bring her 
back. In a moment more he knew that 
she would rise from her chair and remark 
that it was getting cold and she must go 
in. If he allowed her to depart in that 
mood he might lose her for ever. He 
could think of but one way of convin- 
cing her instantaneously of his devotion ; 
and so what should he do but take the 
most inopportune occasion in the entire 
course of their acquaintance to make his 
declaration ? Hewaslikeageneral whose 
plan of battle has been completely de- 
ranged by an utterly unexpected repulse 
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in a preliminary movement, compelling 
him to hurry forward his last reserves in 
a desperate attempt to restore the battle. 

““What have I done, Miss Dwyer? 
Don’t you know that I love you? 
Won't you be my wife?” 

‘No, sir,”’ she said flatly, her taste out- 
raged and her sensibilities set on edge 
by the stupid, blundering, hammer-and- 
tongs onset which from first to last he had 
made. She loved him, and had meant 
to accept him, but if she had loved him 
ten times as much she couldn't have 
helped refusing him just then, under 
those circumstances—not if she died for 
it. As she spoke she rose and disap- 
peared within the car. 

It is certainly to be hoped that the 
noise of the wheels, which out on the 
platform was considerable, prevented 
the recording angel from getting the 
full force of Lombard’s ejaculation. 

It is bad enough to be refused when 
the delicacy and respectfulness of the 
lady’s manner make ‘'No" sound so 
much like “ Yes” that the rejected lover 
can almost persuade himself that his ears 
have deceived him. Itis bad enough to 
be refused when she does it so timidly 
and shrinkingly and deprecatingly that 
it might be supposed she were the reject- 
ed party. It is bad enough to be refused 
when she expresses the hope that you 
will always be friends, and shows a dis- 
position to make profuse amends in gen- 
eral agreeableness for the consummate 
favor which she is forced to decline you. 
Not to put too fine a point upon it, it Is 
bad enough to be refused anyhow you can 
arrange the circumstances, but to be re- 
fused as Lombard had been, with a pet- 
ulance as wounding to his dignity as was 
the refusal itself to his affections, is to 
take a bitter pill with an asafoetida coat- 
ing. 

In the limp and demoralized condition 
in which he was left the only clear sen- 
timent in his mind was that he did not 
want to meet her again just at present. 
So he sat for an hour or more longer out 
on the platform, and had become as thor- 
oughly chilled without as he was within 
when at dusk the train stopped ata little 
three-house station for supper. Then he 
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went into one of the forward day-cars, 
not intending to return to the sleeping- 
car till Miss Dwyer should have retired. 
When the train reached Ogden the next 
morning, instead of going on East he 
would take the same train back to San 
Francisco, and that would be the end of 
his romance. His engagement in New 
York had been a myth, and with Miss 
Dwyer’s “ No, sir,"’ the only business with 
the East that had brought him on this 
trip was at an end. 

About an hour after leaving the supper- 
station the train suddenly stopped in the 
midst of the desert. Something about the 
engine had become disarranged which 
it would take some time to put right. 
Glad to improve an opportunity to stretch 
their legs, many of the passengers left the 
cars and were strolling about, curiously 
examining the sagebrush and the alka- 
li, and admiring the ghostly plain as it 
spread, bare, level and white as an ice- 
bound polar sea, to the feet of the far- 
off mountains. 

Lombard had also left the car, and was 
walking about, his hands in his overcoat 
pockets, trying to clear his mind of the 
wreckage that obstructed its working ; 
for Miss Dwyer's refusal had come upon 
him as a sudden squall that carries away 
the masts and sails of a vessel and trans- 
forms it in a moment from a gallant 
bounding ship to a mere hulk drifting 
in an entangled mass of debris. Of 
course she had a perfect right to suit 
herself about the kind of a man she 
took for a husband, but he certainly 
had not thought she was such an utter 
coquette. If ever a woman gave a man 
reason to think himself as good as en- 
gaged, she had given him that reason, 
and yet she refused him as coolly as she 
would have declined a second plate of 
soup. There must be some truth, after 
all, in the rant of the pocts about the 
heartlessness and fickleness of women, 
although he had always been used to 
consider it the merest bosh. Suddenly 
he heard the train moving. He was 
perhaps fifty yards off, and, grumbling 
anathemas at the stupidity of the con- 
ductor, started to run for the last car. 
He was not quite desperate enough to 
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fancy being left alone on the Nevada 
desert with night coming on. He would 
have caught the train without difficulty 
if his foot had not happened to catch in 
a tough clump of sage, throwing him vio- 
lently to the ground. As he gathered 
himself up the train was a hundred yards 
off, and moving rapidly. To overtake it 
was out of the question. 

“Stop! ho! stop!’ he yelled at the top 
of his lungs. But there was no one on 
the rear platform to see him, and the 
closed windows and the rattle of the 
wheels were sufficient to render a much 
louder noise than he could make inau- 
dible to the dozing passengers. And 
now the engineer pulled out the throttle- 
valve to make up for lost time, and the 
clatter of the train faded into a distant 
roar and its lights began to twinkle into 
indistinctness. 

“Damnation !" 

A voice fell like a falling star: “Gen- 
tlemen do not use profane language in 
ladies’ company.” 

He first looked up in the air, as on the 
whole the likeliest quarter for a voice to 
come from in this desert, then around. 
Just on the other side of the track stood 
Miss Dwyer, smiling with a somewhat 
constrained attempt at self-possession. 
Lombard was a good deal taken aback, 
but in his surprise he did not forget that 
this was the young lady who had refused 
him that afternoon. 

“I beg your pardon,” he replied with 
a stiff bow: “I did not suppose that there 
were any ladies within hearing.” 

“IT got out of the car supposing there 
was plenty of time to get a specimen of 
sagebrush to carry home,” she explained, 
“but when the cars started, although I 
was but a little way off, I] could not re- 
gain the platform ;"’ which, considering 
that she wore a tie-back of the then prev- 
alent fashion, was not surprising. 

“Indeed!"’ replied Lombard with the 
same formal manner. 

“ But won't the train come back for 
us ?”’ she asked in a more anxious voice. 

“That will depend on whether we are 
missed. Nobody will miss me. Mrs. 
Eustis, if she hasn't gone to bed, may 
miss you.” 
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“But she has. She went to bed before 
I left the car, and is asleep by this time.” 

“That's unfortunate,’’ was his brief re- 
ply as he lit a cigar and began to smoke 
and contemplate the stars. 

His services, so far as he could do any- 
thing for her, she should, as a lady, com- 
mand, but if she thought that he was go- 
ing to do the agreeable after what had 
happened a couple of hours ago, she was 
mightily mistaken. 

There was a silence, and then she said, 
hesitatingly, “What are we going todo?” 

He glanced ather. Her attitude and 
the troubled expression of her face as 
well as her voice indicated that the logic 
of the situation was overthrowing the 
jaunty self-possession which she had at 
first affected. The desert was staring her 
out of countenance. Howhis heart yearn- 
ed toward her! If she had only given 
him a right to take care of her, how he 
would comfort her! what prodigies would 
he be capable of to succorher! But this 
rising impulse of tenderness was turned 
to choking bitterness by the memory of 
that scornful ‘No, sir.” So he replied, 
coldly, ‘I’m not in the habit of being 
left behind in deserts, and I don't know 
what is customary to doin such cases. I 
see nothing except to wait for the next 
train, which will come along some time 
within twenty-four hours.”’ 

There was another long silence, after 
which she said in a timid voice, “Hadn't 
we better walk to the next station ?” 

At the suggestion of walking he 
glanced at her close-fitting dress, and 
a sardonic grin slightly twitched the 
corners of his mouth as he dryly an- 
swered, “It is thirty miles one way and 
twenty the other to the first station.” 

Several minutes passed before she 
spoke again, and then she said, with an 
accent almost like that of a child in 
trouble and about to cry, “I'm cold.” 

The strong, unceasing wind, blowing 
from snowy mountain-caverns across a 
plain on which there was not the slight- 
est barrier of hill or tree to check its vio- 
lence, was indeed bitterly cold, and Lom- 
bard himself felt chilled to the marrow 
of his bones. He took off his overcoat 
and offered it to her. 
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“No,” said she, “you are as cold as I 
am.” 

“You will please take it,” he replied in 
a peremptory manner; and she took it. 

‘At this rate we shall freeze to death 
before midnight,’ he added as if in so- 
liloquy. “I must see if I can't contrive 
to make some sort of a shelter with this 
sagebrush."’ 

He began by tearing up a large num- 
ber of bushes by the roots. Seeing what 
he was doing, Miss Dwyer was glad to 
warm her stiffened muscles by taking 
hold and helping; which she did with 
a vigor that shortly reduced her gloves 
to shreds and filled her fingers with 
scratches from the rough twigs. Lom- 
bard next chose an unusually high and 
thick clump of brush, and cleared a small 
space three feet across inthe centre of it, 
scattering twigs on the uncovered earth 
to keep off its chill. 

“Now, Miss Dwyer, if you will step in- 
side this spot, I think I can build up the 
bushes around us so as to make a sort of 
booth which may save us from freezing.” 

She silently did as he directed, and he 
proceeded to pile the brush which they 
had torn up on the tops of the bushes left 
standing around the spot where they were, 
thus making a circular wall about three 
feet high. Over the top he managed to 
draw together two or three bushes, and 
the improvised wigwam was complete. 

The moonlight penetrated the loose 
roof sufficiently to reveal to each other 
the faces and figures of the two occu- 
pants as they sat in opposite corners as 
far apart as possible, she cold and mis- 
erable, he cold and sulky, and both si- 
lent. And, as if to mock him, the idea 
kept recurring to his mind how roman- 
tic and delightful, in spite of the cold 
and discomfort, the situation would be 
if she had only said Yes, instead of No, 
that afternoon. People have odd notions 
sometimes, and it actually seemed to 
him that his vexation with her for de- 
stroying the pleasure of the present oc- 
casion was something quite apart and in 
addition to his main grievance against 
her. It might have been so jolly, and 
now she had spoiled it. He could have 


boxed her pretty little ears. 
Vor. XXII.—39 
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She wondered why he did not try to 
light a fire, but she wouldn’t ask him 
another thing if she died. In point of 
fact, he knew the sagebrush would not 
burn. Suddenly the wind blew fiercer, 
there came a rushing sound, and the top 
and walls of the wigwam were whisked off 
like a flash, and as they staggered to their 
feet, buffeted by the whirling bushes, a 
cloud of fine alkali-dust enveloped them, 
blinding their eyes, penetrating their ears 
and noses, and setting them gasping, 
sneezing and coughing spasmodically. 
Then, like a puff of smoke, the suffo- 
cating storm was dissipated, and when 
they opened their smarting eyes there 
was nothing but the silent, glorious 
desolation of the ghostly desert around 
them, with the snow-peaks in the dis- 
tance glittering beneath the moon. A 
sand -spout had struck them, that was 
all—one of the whirling dust-columns 
which they had admired all day from 
the car-windows. 

Wretched enough before both for phys- 
ical and sentimental reasons, this last ex- 
perience quite demoralized Miss Dwyer, 
and she sat down and cried. Now, a 
few tears, regarded from a practical, mid- 
dle-aged point of view, would not appear 
to have greatly complicated the situation, 
but they threw Lombard into a panic. 
If she was going to cry, something must 
be done. Whether anything could be 
done or not, something must be done. 

“Don't leave me,” she cried hysteri- 
cally as he rushed off to reconnoitre the 
vicinity. 

“T'll return presently,’’ he called back. 

But five minutes, ten minutes, fifteen 
minutes passed, and he did not come 
back. Terror dried her tears, and her 
heart almost stopped beating. She had 
quite given him up for lost, and herself 
too, when with inexpressible relief she 
heard him call to her. She replied, and 
in a moment more he was at her side, 
breathless with running. 

“T lost my bearings,” he said. “If you 
had not answered me I could not have 
found you.” 
~ “Don't leave me again,"’ she sobbed, 
clinging to his arm. 

He put his arms round her and kissed 
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her. It was mean, base, contemptible to 
take advantage of her agitation in that 
way, but she did not resist, and he did 
it again and again—I forbear to say how 
many times. 

‘Isn't it a perfectly beautiful night ?”’ 
he exclaimed with a fine gush of en- 
thusiasm. 

“Isn't it exquisite ?’’ she echoed with a 
rush of sympathetic feeling. 

‘See those stars: they look as if they 
had just been polished,”’ he cried. 

‘““What a droll idea!” she exclaimed 
gleefully. ‘‘ But do see that lovely moun- 
tain.” 

Holding her with a firmer clasp, and 
speaking with what might be styled a 
fierce tenderness, he demanded, ** What 
did you mean, miss, by refusing me this 
afternoon ?”’ 

“What did you go at me so stupidly 
for? I had to refuse,” she retorted smi- 
lingly. 

“Will you be my wife ?” 

“Yes, sir: I meant to be all the time.”’ 

The contract having been properly 
sealed, Lombard said, with a counte- 
nance curiously divided between a trag- 
icalexpression andasmile of fatuous com- 
placency, ‘* There was a clear case of po- 
etical justice in your being left behind in 
the desert to-night. To see the lights of 
the train disappearing, leaving you alone 
in the midst of desolation, gave you a 
touch of my feeling on being rejected 
this afternoon. Of all leavings behind, 
there’s none so miserable as the ex- 
perience of the rejected lover.” 

‘Poor fellow! so he shouldn't be left 
behind. He shall be conductor of the 
train,” she said with a bewitching laugh. 
His response was not verbal. 

“How cold the wind is!” she said. 

“Shall I build you another wigwam ?” 

“No: let us exercise a little. You 
whistle ‘The Beautiful Blue Danube,’ 
and we'll waltz. This desert is the big- 
gest, jolliest ball-room floor that ever 
was, and I dare say we shall be the first 
to waltz on it since the creation of the 
world. That will be something to boast 
of when we get home. Come, let’s dedi- 
‘cate the Great American Desert to Terp- 
sichore.” 
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They stepped out from among the 
ruins of their sagebrush booth upon a 
patch of hard bare earth close to the 
railroad track. Lombard puckered his 
lips and struck up the air, and off they 
went with as much enthusiasm as if in- 
spired by a first-class orchestra. Round 
and round, to and fro, they swept until, 
laughing, flushed and panting, they came 
to a stop. 

It was then that they first perceived 
that they were not without a circle of ap- 
preciativespectators, Sitting like statues 
on their sniffing, pawing ponies, a dozen 
Piute Indians encircled them. Engross- 
ed with the dance and with each other, 
they had not noticed them as they rode 
up, attracted from their route by this mar- 
vellous spectacle of a pale-face squaw 
and brave engaged in a solitary war- 
dance in the midst of the desert. 

At sight of the grim circle of centaurs 
around them Miss Dwyer would have 
fainted but for Lombard’s firm hold. 

‘Pretend not to see them: keep on 
dancing,” he hissedin herear. He had 
no distinct plan in what he said, but spoke 
merely from an instinct of self- preser- 
vation, which told him that when they 
stopped the Indians would be upon them. 
But as she mechanically, and really more 
dead than alive, obeyed his direction and 
resumed the dance, and he in his excite- 
ment was treading on her feet at every 
step, the thought flashed upon him that 
there was a bare chance of escaping vio- 
lence if they could keep the Indians in- 
terested without appcaring to notice their 
presence. In successive whispers he com- 
municated hisideato Miss Dwyer: “Don't 
act as if you saw them at all, but do ev- 
erything as if we were alone. That will 
puzzle them, and may make them think 
us supernatural beings, or perhaps crazy: 
Indians have great respect for crazy peo- 
ple. It’s our only chance. We will stop 
dancing now, and sing a while. Give 
them a burlesque of opera. I'll give 
you the cues and show you how. Don't 
be frightened. I don't believe they'll 
touch us so long as we act as if we 
didn’t see them. Do you understand? 
Can you do your part?” 

‘IT understand: I'll try,”’ she whispered. 
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“ Now,’*he said, and as they separated 
he threw his hat on the ground, and, as- 
suming an extravagantly languishing at- 
titude, burst forth in a most poignant bur- 
lesque of a lovelorn tenor’s part, rolling 
his eyes, clasping his hands, striking his 
breast, and gyrating about Miss Dwyer 
in the most approved operatic style. He 
had a fine voice and knew a good deal 
of music; so that, barring a certain ner- 
vousness in the performer, the exhibition 
was really not bad. In his singing he 
had used a meaningless gibberish varied 
with the syllables of the scale, but he 
closed by singing the words, ‘Are you 
ready now? Go ahead, then.” 

With that she took it up, and rendered 
the prima donna quite as effectively, in- 
terjecting “The Last Rose of Summer” 
as an aria in a manner that would have 
been encored in San Francisco. He re- 
sponded with a few staccato notes, and 
the scene ended by their rushing into 
each other's arms and waltzing down 
the stage with abandon. 

The Indians sat motionless on their 
horses, not even exchanging comments 
among themselves. They were evident- 
ly too utterly astonished by the goings on 
before them to have any other sentiment 
as yet beyond pure amazement. Here 
were two richly-dressed pale-faces, such 
as only lived in cities, out in the middle 
of an uninhabitable desert, in the freez- 
ing midnight, having a variety and min- 
strel show all to themselves, and, to make 
the exhibition the more unaccountable, 
without apparently seeing their auditors 
at all. Had they started up the show 
after being captured, Indian cunning 
would have recognized in it a device 
to save their lives, but the two had been 
at it before the party rode up—had, in 
fact, first attracted attention by their gy- 
rations, which were visible for miles out 
on the moony plain. 

Lombard, without ever letting his eyes 
rest a moment on the Indians so as to in- 
dicate that he saw them, had still man- 
aged by looks askance and sweeping 
glances to keep close watch upon their 
demeanor, and noted with prodigious 
relief that his wild scheme was succeed- 
ing better than he had dared to hope. 
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Without any break in the entertainment 
he communicated his reassurance to Miss 
Dwyer by singing, to the tune of “My 
Country, ‘tis of Thee,” the following orig- 
inal hymn: 


‘We're doing admir’blee— 
They’re heap much tickledee: 
Only keep on.”’ 


To which she responded, to the lugu- 
brious air of ‘John Brown's Body,” 

**Oh what do you s’ pose they'll go for to do 

Oh what do you s’ pose they’ll go for to do, 


Oh what do you s’ pose they'll go for to do, 
When we can sing no more ?”’ 


’ 


A thing may be ridiculous without be- 
ing amusing, and neither of these two 
felt the least inclination to smile at each 
other's poetry. After duly joining in the 
chorus of “Glory, Hallelujah !"" Lombard 
endeavored to cheer his companion by 
words adapted to the inspiriting air of 
‘Rally Round the Flag, Boys.’ This 
was followed by a series of popular airs, 
with solos, ducts and choruses. 

But this sort of thing could not go on 
for ever. Lombard was becoming ex- 
hausted in voice and legs, and as for 
Miss Dwyer, he was expecting to see her 
drop from moment to moment. Indeed, 
to the air of “'Way Down upon the S'wa- 


nee River’’ she now began to sing, 


‘Oh dear! I can’t bear up much longer: 
I’m tired to death: 
My voice’s gone all to pie-ee-ee-ces, 
My throat is very sore.’ 

They must inevitably give out in a 
few minutes, and then he—and, terribly 
worse, she—would be at the mercy of 
these bestial savages, and this seeming 
farce would turn into most revolting 
tragedy. With this sickening convic- 
tion coming over him, Lombard cast a 
despairing look around the horizon to see 
if there were no help in their bitter ex- 
tremity. Suddenly he burst forth, to the 


tune of “ The Star-Spangled Banner: 
‘* Oh, say can you see, 
Far away to the east, 
A bright star that doth grow 
Momentarily brighter? 
Tis the far-llashing headlight 
Of a railroad-train : 


Ten minutes from now 
We shall be safe and sound.’’ 


What they did in those ten minutes 
neither could tell afterward. The same 
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idea was in both their minds—that un- 
less the attention of the Indians could 
be held until the train arrived, its ap- 
proach would only precipitate their own 
fate by impelling the savages to carry 
out whatever designs of murder, insult 
or capture they might have. Under the 
influence of the intense excitement of 
this critical interval it is to be feared 
that the performance degenerated from 
a high-toned concert and variety show 
into something very like a Howling-Der- 
vish exhibition. But, at any rate, it an- 
swered its purpose until, after a period 
that seemed like a dozen eternities, the 
West-bound overland express with a tre- 
mendous roar and rattle drew up beside 
them, in response to the waving of Miss 
Dwyer’'s handkerchief and to Lombard's 
shouts. | 

Even had the Indians contemplated 
hostile intentions — which they were 
doubtless in a condition of too great 
general stupefaction to do—the alacrity 
with which the two performers clamber- 
ed aboard the cars would probably have 
foiled their designs. But as the train 
gathered headway once more Lombard 
could not resist the temptation of vent- 
ing his feelings by shaking his fist fero- 
ciously at the audience which he had 
been so conscientiously trying to please 
up to that moment. It was a gratifica- 
tion which had like to have cost him 
dear. There was a quick motion on the 
part of one of the Indians, and the con- 
ductor dragged Lombard within the car 
Just as an arrow struck the door. 

Mrs. Eustis had slept sweetly all night, 
and was awakened the next morning an 
hour before the train reached Ogden by 
the sleeping-car porter, who gave her a 
telegram which had overtaken the train 
at the last station. It read: 


“Am safe and sound. Was left be- 
hind by your train last night, and pick- 
ed up by West-bound express. Will join 
you at Ogden to-morrow morning. 

“JENNIE Dwyer.” 


Mrs. Eustis read the telegram through 
twice without getting the least idea from 
it. Then she leaned over and looked 
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down into Jennie’s berth. It had not 
been sleptin. Then she began to under- 
stand. Heroically resisting a tendency 
to scream, she thus secured space for 
second thought, and, being a shrewd 
woman of the world, ended by making 
up her mind to tell no one about the 
matter. Evidently, Jennie had been 
having some decidedly unconventional 
experience, and the less publicity given 
to all such passages in young ladies’ 
lives the better for their prospects. It 
so happened that in the bustle attend- 
ing the approach to the terminus and 
the prospective change of cars every- 
body was too busy to notice that any 
passengers were missing. At Ogden, 
Mrs. Eustis left the train and went to 
a hotel. The following morning, a few 
minutes after the arrival of the Central 
Pacific train, Jennie Dwyer walked into 
her room, Lombard having stopped at 
the office to secure berths for the three 
to Omaha by the Union Pacific. After 
Jennie had given an outline account of 
her experiences, and Mrs. Eustis’s equi- 
librium had been measurably restored 
by proper use of the smelling-salts, the 
latter lady remarked, “And so Mr. Lom- 
bard was alone with you there all night ? 
It’s very unfortunate that it should have 
happened so.” 

“Why, I was thinking it very fortu- 
nate,”’ replied Jennie with her most child- 
like expression. “If Mr. Lombard had 
not been there, I should either have fro- 
zen to death or by this time been cele- 
brating my honeymoon as bride of a 
Piute chief.” 

‘Nonsense, child! You know what I 
mean. People will talk: such unpleas- 
ant things will be said! J wouldn't have 
had it happen for anything. And when 
you were under my charge too! Do 
hand me my salts.”’ 

‘If people are going to say unpleasant 
things because I pass a night alone with 
Mr. Lombard,” remarked Jennie with a 
mischievous smile, “you must prepare 
yourself to hear a good deal said, my 
dear, for I presume this won't be the last 
time it will happen. We're engaged to 
be married.” I-DWARD BELLAMY. 
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\ HAT guides the bee when, turn- 

ing from the ‘‘suck,’’ he wheels 
in air and strikes his wonderful line for 
the ‘‘gum"’? Heaven knows. And by 
what process does the negro calculate 
the shortest distance between the point 
he occupies and the place he would be? 
That also ts a mystery, yet the least ob- 
servant person familiar with the negro 
cannot have failed to note his wonderful 
—we had almost said his preternatural— 
power to discover, without guide or com- 
pass, the shortest possible distance be- 
tween two given places—to make, as he 
calls it, a “near cut.” 

To the right of us lay a berry and wild- 
fruit tract, on our left was a large village, 
and our farm was in a certain portion 
skirted by an old fheld, through which 
the negroes had discovered the most 
direct path to market. At dawn they 
could be seen winding around the brow 
of the hill, men, women and children, 
with baskets on their heads and buck- 
ets on their arms, singly and in couples, 
sometimes three, four or a half dozen 
together. And how they stole from us! 
It seemed impossible to prevent, or even 
limit, their depredations. 

One evening Mr. Smith said to me, 
“The man Tony is sentenced to be 
hung." 

Tony was a village negro accused of 
murder, and as he had been confined 
in the village jail and tried at the vil- 
lage court-house, the case naturally cre- 
ated some excitement in our quiet neigh- 
borhood. 

“Oh, Iam so sorry!”’ I exclaimed. 

“Yes, poor devil!” said Mr. Smith. 
“But it was a clear case. He belonged 
to Mr. Lamkin before the surrender, and 
the old man made every effort to get him 
off—employed the very best counsel. I 
am sorry for him, but the wind which is 
so ill for him will blow us good. He is 
to be hung in the old field that edges 
our farm, and after the execution takes 
place we shall have no more negro tres- 


passers in that quarter. I very much 
doubt whether I shall be able to obtain 
hands to work that portion of the land.” 

It would require a psychological study 
of the negro character to enable one to 
explain the spirit in which they flocked 
to the execution of their comrade, their 
friend, in some instances their kinsman. 
They came in holiday attire and with 
hurrying steps, and long before the hour 
appointed the adjoining fence was crowd- 
ed with eager spectators, and, like flocks 
of blackbirds, they had filled every tree 
within five hundred vards, chatting and 
bustling and moving around with no 
apparent emotion except the desire to 
see. 

At length the cart appeared on the 
brow of the hill, and every neck was 
craned for a glimpse of the poor crea- 
ture who sat on the coffin—a pitiful- 
looking, half-dwarf mulatto, who gave 
you the idea of deformity and distress 
without your being able to tell why. He 
walked bravely to his place on the scaf- 
fold, singing and praying, protesting his 
innocence and bequeathing forgiveness 
to his enemies, apparently full of faith, 
like many others who by reason of wea- 
riness and despair have attained resig- 
nation; but the fictitious piety born of 
nervous excitement, and the abnormal 
elevation of fecling induced by continued 
spiritual exhortation during wecks of un- 
rest and suspense, both gave way when 
his old mother, unsightly and pitiful as 
himself, asked leave to bid him good- 
bye, and came tottering to his side, say- 
ing as well as she could for the tears that 
choked her, “Oh, Tony! mammy ain't 
gwine back on you! Mammy don't 
b'leve you done it, she don't keer who 
‘kuses you. Good-bye, my baby ! good- 
bye! ‘'Twon't be long ‘fo’ mammy jines 
you an’ daddy whar dar ain't no onjes- 
tice an’ no mizry. Mammy ain’t gwine 
to stay here long arter you goes.” 

He threw up his arms with a wild, sob- 
bing cry: “Oh, mammy ! mammy! can't 
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you do nothin’ ferme? Ain’t you got 70 
way to he’p me? Oh, de sun do shine 
so pretty, an’ de leaves shakes ‘bout on 
de trees so natchul! An’ I nuvver know- 
ed de birds to sing like dey does to-day. 
It ain't fa’r—no, it’s not fa’r to shet me 
up in de groun’ for what I ain’t done. 
So many ‘ginst one, an’ me so little 
an’ so po’! I ain't got a fren’ on top 
o’ de yuth. Nary one outen all dese 
folks, what I use ter go to shuckin’s wid 
‘em, an’ play de banjer, an’ hunt 'pos- 
sums—nary one uv ’em didn’t stand up 
for me an’ try to git me off! Not eben 
you, mammy, didn’t try to git In jail an’ 
gimme somethin’ to wu’k my way out, 
an’ I a-lis’nin’ night an’ day! Night 
an’ day, an’ you nuvver come!” 

“Lord! Lord! my baby !” sobbed the 
poor old thing, her trembling limbs hard- 
ly able to sustain the feeble frame. “* What 
could yo’ ole mammy do ‘ginst all dem 
folks? Ef Mars’ Henry couldn't make 
‘em let you ‘lone, what could a po’ ole 
nigger do what ain't got no money, an’ 
no sense, an’ no fren’s? Lord! Lord! my 
blessed chile !”’ she sobbed, the tears rain- 
ing down her withered black cheeks, “ef 
mammy hada hundred nakes she would 
put dat rope 'roun’ 'em all to keep it off 
Oo’ your'n.” 

That was true, poor soul! but could 
avail nothing, and the appointed sen- 
tence was carried into execution, The 
soul of the boy returned to its Creator 
and its Judge, and the old mother was 
taken to her cabin almost as lifeless as 
the body that swung in the air half a 
mile away. 

If the fact that they flocked to the 
place of execution cannot be ascribed to 
any idiosyncrasy of the negro race, it was 
curious to see how they were afterward 
overwhelmed with superstitious fear. We 
had no more trouble about the melons 
and grapes. The negroes found anoth- 
er route to the village market, and the 
little well-worn path became overgrown 
with grass and ox-eyed daisies, like the 
rest of the old field. Even after the 
body had been buried far off and the 
scaffold removed, in broad daylight they 
shunned the place, but at dusk or after 
dark neither bribery nor persuasion could 
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have induced one of them to go near it. 
Mr. Smith tried some of them. 

“But what the d l are you afraid 
of?’ he asked impatiently. 

“| dunno, sir,’’ returned one of the 
men doggedly. ‘All I does know is, 
I ain't gwine (no disrespcek, sir). But 
when a man is took off dat onnateral 
kind 0’ way, de sperrit is always hangin’ 
‘roun’, tryin’ to git back whar it come 
from.” 

“But Tony is buried a mile away.” 

“T can’t help dat, sir. De sperrit were 
let out in de ole field, an’ maybe it don't 
know whar to find the pusson it ‘longs to. 
Anyhow, ef it come back dar lookin’ for 
Tony, I gwine take good keer it don’t 
find me!” 

An amusing eccentricity of feeling, cer- 
tainly a very nice distinction, was shown 
during slave times by a woman belong- 
ing toa friend of ours. Some disturb- 
ance had taken place on the premises 
of a neighbor, Mr. H , who, being a 
severe old man, forthwith forbade that 
any negro should again visit his place. 
This result was very dispiriting to Judy, 
the slave above referred to, for she had a 
cousin belonging to Mr. H to whom 
she was in the habit of paying frequent 
visits, and for whom she felt undoubted- 
ly very great affection; and astime passed 
and Mr. H continued implacable, her 
indignation grew and her wrath waxed 
exceeding strong. It came to pass that 
the cousin one night fared over-sump- 
tuously on cold cabbage and beans, and 
when the mists of dawn had fled she too 
had left to join her friends over Jordan. 

Presently a messenger came from Mr. 
H > ‘Would Mrs. S be so kind 
as to allow Judy to come over and pre- 
pare the body for burial ?”’ —that being 
one of Judy’s specialties. 

The family was at table when the mes- 
sage was delivered, and Judy was serv- 
ing cakes and muffins, with short paren- 
theses sacred to the memory of her cou- 
sin. Mrs.S had respected her afflic- 
tion and given her permission to retire, 
but Judy continued to return with more 
cakes and more muffins, and, as soon as 
they were handed, to retire to a corner 
with her apron at her eyes, even after 
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Mr. H "s message had been deliver- 
ed and she had been told to go. Dur- 
ing one of her temporary absences Mr. 
S asked his wife, ““Why don't you 
tell her to go, if she is going? It seems 
nobody can be ‘laid out’ without Judy, 
but any of the rest can wait at table." 

“But this is her cousin, and she may 
not wish to perform so trying a service; 
so I will leave it to her.—Judy, if you 
prefer not going to Mr. H "s just at 
present, I will send word that I cannot 
spare you.” 

Judy threw her apron over her head 
with a vari-toned cry issued in the keys 
of grief, anger and scorn. Then she 
stiffened her neck and rolled her eyes 
from side to side till the whites glistened 
again. ‘‘Go dar, indeed!” she indignant- 
-ly exclaimed. “Ef I couldn't go on de 
lot to see my own dear cousin, I know I 
ain't gwine to dress up his dead nigger!” 

The leading trait of the negro is his 
instability, his superficiality. It is su- 
perlative. His emotions are as easily 
aroused and as evanescent as those of 
children, flowing in a noisy and tumult- 
uous current, but utterly without depth 
and volatile as ether, To this may ina 
measure be attributed his lack of prog- 
ress, but I doubt whether he be capable 
of any high order of development with- 
out an infusion of Caucasian blood which 
will dissipate his simian type, improving 
the shape of his retreating forehead, 
changing the contour of his heavy jaw, 
giving weight and measurement to his 
now inferior and inactive brain. Since 
the surrender and the institution of pub- 
lic schools, and the opportunities for im- 
provement afforded him, we seem to have 
all around us evidence of this utter insta- 
bility of character. Never since the world 
began has he had, and never will he have 
again, the incentives and aids to improve- 
ment whichat that time fell into his hands. 
There was, as one spur to ambition, the 
spirit of resentment which he was sup- 
posed naturally to entertain at having 
been kept in servitude by even the kind- 
est of masters; but the negro is amiable 








and forgiving, and not only during but 


after the war conducted himself with 
admirable good feeling and moderation. 
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Granting, then, that he indulged no feel- 
ing of resentment, there must have been, 
should have been, there was, a sentiment 
of rivalry with the whites which was par- 
donable and proper to the most amiable 
and forgiving nature; and at first the 
young negroes applied themselves with 
assiduity, and learned with an avidity 
which delighted some classes, and was 
no doubt a discomfiting surprise to oth- 
ers. It was astonishing to see the rapid- 
ity with which they mastered the alpha- 
bet of progress, and white mothers said 
to their indolent or refractory children, 
“Are you not ashamed to see little ne- 
groes more studious than yourself, mak- 
ing even greater progress according to 
their advantages, and in matters with 
which you should be already familiar ?” 

As time went on even the indolent 
or refractory white boy to some extent 
improved, and seemed conditionally sure 
of further improvement; but the negro, 
having arrived at a certain point—and 
that usually no high one—seemed in- 
capable of further progress, as a man, 
though not afflicted with dimness of vis- 
ion, is prevented by natural causes from 
seeing beyond the horizon. Doubtless 
the spirit of rivalry already mentioned, 
born of defiance and resentment in a 
mild form, was to some extent the in- 
centive to application, and its brief dura- 
tion serves to illustrate the instability of 
which we speak. Doubtless, also, many 
others, by reason of poverty, which ne- 
cessitated manual labor, were unable to 
continue the pursuit of an education to 
any great advantage; but what numbers 
of white children, by the losses of war 
placed on the same footing—placed iden- 
tically on the same footing, because they 
also and their parents were compelled to 
earn by labor their daily bread—have yet 
continued to improve! The negro had 
the same privilege of night study and (im- 
mediately after the war) as many teachers 
at his service as any white child. Hehad 
also one advantage over the white: he 
had never learned the difference between 
meum and tuum, and the silver lining to 
this cloud of ignorance lay in the fact that 
he was thereby enabled more speedily to 
increase his store of worldly goods, thus 
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leaving time for greater devotion to the 
particular of mental development. 

But take the minority of instances, 
where every advantage has been given 
him; where, freed from the relations of 
master and slave, he has been thrown with 
whites and thespirit of emulation natural- 
ly excited; where his parents have made 
every sacrifice necessary to procure him 
tutors (numbers ofthem had private teach- 
ers, and very competent ones too, just after 
the war) and books and all the parapher- 
nalia of learning, and even the best social 
position possible to him in the section 
where he happened to be, themselves 
retreating into the background with the 
pathetic humility and self-abnegation of 
parents who believe and desire their off- 
spring to be of a higher order than them- 
selves,—does the highest culture of which 
he seems capable make him more than 
the peer of the mediocre white? I and 
hundreds of others have read with pleas- 
ure the speech of Rev. William D. John- 
son, A. M., colored delegate to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Conference which some 
months ago met in Georgia, It was a 
good speech for a colored man—a cap- 
itally, wonderfully good speech—and I 
applaud it with cordial pleasure and re- 
ciprocation of the good feeling which per- 
vades it; but is it more than the address 
of the average white? As the address of 
any one of the white members would it 
have been reported, or have attracted at- 
tention, save for its animus ? 

There are exceptional cases among the 
negroes as among the whites; but because 
we have a Cuvier, a Webster, a Dupuy- 
tren, are we prepared to assert as a gen- 
eral fact that the brain of the white man 
weighs sixty-four ounces? And 1 speak 
of the negroes asaclass, I refer to the 
negro of the South, not to the barbarian 
of Africa, who really exists, nor to the 
negro of the Northern mind, who Is only 
“founded on fact.’ I refer to the negro 
as he is in our day and generation, not as 
he will or may be after centuries of rev- 
olution in his circumstances which will 
produce Heaven knows what changes in 
his mental, moral and physical nature. 
Many believe that these negroes, whom 
and whose children we have civilized, 
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having with their freedom received ideas 
of social equality and personal ambition 
which except in isolated cases can never 
be realized on this continent, will gradu- 
ally return, as in South Carolina they are 
now doing, to their original land, and 
thus eventually civilize their own race. 
Were they to return in a body, they 
would all probably relapse into barbar- 
ism, but if a clear stream be kept run- 
ning, though the pool through which it 
flow be stagnant, it will in time become 
pure. And there ts material in this coun- 
try for a pretty continuous flow. 

I do not say that the negro is incapa- 
ble of progress, but his mental horizon 
is very limited, and seems bounded by 
natural causes as immovable (except 
by aid of foreign blood, which having 
he ceases to be a genuine negro) as the 
chains of mountains which in some local- 
ities limit the horizon in material Nature; 
and that as a people they will become 
the peer of the white race is simply 
impossible, for if progress be a law of 
Nature, it will be obeyed by the white 
man also, and he is already centuries 
ahead of the black, with advantages of 
every possible nature. Also, that they 
should now be competent to fill the offices 
many of them occupy is a pure absurdity, 
as demonstrated all around us—at the 
polls, in the jury-box, in the chair of 
the magistrate. A very cruel absurdity 
it has sometimes proved. 

But speaking of their mercurial na- 
ture: I was once spending the summer 
at a village in the mountains, and not 
far from my chamber-window were three 
or four cabins occupied by very clean- 
ly, orderly negroes, who had _ hitherto 
been a source of no annoyance, for I 
am very fond of negroes and like to have 
them about me. These cabins were sit- 
uated near the mouth of a deep ravine 
heavily wooded and producing echoes 
of beautiful distinctness. One evening 
negroes began to assemble in and around 
the largest cabin, and there was evident- 
ly to be a meeting of some very mourn- 
ful—or at any rate solemn—character, for 
they came quictly, shook hands silently, 
and crept into their places with a stealthy 
gliding motion, It was a weird, uncan- 
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nyscene. The moon rose slowly behind 
the great black mountains, and cast its 
rays upon the tree-tops and shimmered 
its light on the whitewashed cabins, and 
only half revealed the dark figures that 
glided like spectres in and out; but 
nothing could pierce the depths of that 
black ravine, and it was easy to believe 
it the abode of spirits blest or otherwise 
—especially otherwise. There was along, 
oppressive silence: then they began to 
sing. What remarkable voices they 
have, especially the men—so full, so 
rich, so deep and sonorous! If the 
mental development of the negro is to 
involve change in his physical confor- 
mation, it is to be hoped it will not in- 
terfere with his chest and lungs, nor with 
that wonderful cavern in the back of his 
mouth and at the base of the nose. Some 
should be kept barbarians that they may 
continue to be vocal instruments. No 
one who has heard him only as a “min- 
strel’’ can have any conception of the 
exquisite mournfulness, the agonizing 
pathos, which the negro voice is capable 
of expressing; nor, we may fairly add, 
of the wild, devil-may-care jollity; but 
this last is more truly represented on the 
stage, the invariable adjuncts of carica- 
ture not only contributing to stimulate the 
comedian, but broadening the effect of 
his voice on the hearer. Why is it that 
we always have caricature in negro de- 
lincations—that we never have any sim- 
ple representations of the reality or any 
touches of unalloyed pathos ? In all Na- 
ture there is nothing more pathetic than 
a pitiful negro. You may paint the ne- 
gro’s lips and roach his hair, and even 
exaggerate the peculiarities of his feet, 
but I can pick you up one, out on the 
suburbs or down in the alleys, who has 
become old and feeble and cannot work 
any more, whose old master is dead and 
whose children have kicked him out, 
who steals and struggles and starves in 
ignorant terror of the poorhouse; and 
for yours people will raise their opera- 
glasses to their eyes — for mine, their 
handkerchiefs. 

But to return. Oh how inexpressibly 
mournful were their chants that night! 
I remember one especially. 
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with a wailing recitative—a prolonged, 
mournful recitative in the minor key by 
female voices only, and at its close the 
men joined them in a full, deep chorus, 
slow and solemn, the last words of which 
were “Dead and gone!” The black 
ravine took up the sound, and from its 
deep, mysterious heart came back the 
solemn echo, “ Dead and gone!” It was 
simply horrible. I never felt so home- 
sick in my life; and as the mournful 
chant rolled toward the mountain, and 
then came floating back again like a 
corpse upon the ebbing tide, I leaned 
my head upon the window-sill and cried 
heartily. One by one my friends died 
and were buried, my children became 
orphans, and, by a curious freak of cir- 
cumstances, their father and I were left 
toa childless old age. All possible ac- 
cidents were put in requisition, all man- 
ner of possible misfortunes called upon 
to contribute their quota of woe. Then I 
fell to wondering how people could like 
to sing mournful things and make them- 
selves and other people miserable; and 
that made me think of what negroes 
liked, and that naturally led to water- 
melons; so I dried my eyes and sum- 
moned my maid: “Betty, what is it 
they are singing about? Is anybody 
dead ?”’ 

“It’s de las’ en’ of a funerul, I b’leve, 
m’m—somebody whar dey didn't git done 
preachin’ over him, ‘count of a storm.” 

“ Betty, the singing docs make me feel 
so badly. Just step over and say I will 
send them a barrel of watermelons and 
cantaloupes, and those Mrs. Brown sent 
me too, if they will get up a dance or 
make any kind of cheerful noise. There 
is a tambourine among the children’s 
toys: you can beat it as you go.” 

Betty laughed, and went over. There 
was a pause in the singing: then I heard 
a man's voice: ‘Go ‘way wid dat fool 
talk! Whar she gwine git watermillions 
an’ mushmillions by de bar'l, an’ dey 
ain't more’n fa'rly ripe?” 

“Mr. Smith sent ’em from de city,” 
simpered Betty, who liked to put on airs 
with the country-folk; ‘an’ Mrs. Brown, 
of your nabority, reposed her some to- 
day.” 
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*“Dat's so ‘bout dem from town, ’cos I 
helped to tote ’em up to de house,” said 
another. 

““Huk kum she ain't et ‘em ?”’ 

“The baby conwulshed, an’ Mrs. 
Smith’s mind disbegaged of de mel- 
ons, replied Betty. 

“Huk kum he sen’ so many ?” asked 
the first speaker, who appeared to be 
business-manager, and duly afraid of be- 
ing swindled—fervid in fair speech, and 
correspondingly suspicious. “His wife 
mus’ be a mons’ous hearty ‘ooman!” 

“He knowed she were goin’ to resperse 
"em to her village fren's too, of course. 
Which we all know dere ain’t no place 
where you carn’t”’ (Betty was from Cum- 
berland county, and pronounced the a 
broad, to the envious disgust of the Rock- 
bridge darkies) “git fruit hke you carn't 
git it in the country. It is always five 
miles off, an’ de han's is busy, or de 
creek is riz an’ you carn’t cross it.” 

“Come now, town-nigger, we don't 
want none o' yo’ slack-jaw; an’ ain't 
gwine take it, nudder!”’ 

‘Mos’ incertny not,"”’ sang out a high- 
pitched female voice from some unseen 
point. 

‘Comin’ here wid yo’ half-white talk 
an’ half-nigger!"’ 

“But who'll git up de fus’ larf?”’ in- 
quired the metropolitan, suavely waiving 
personal discussion. 

“Yo' git de millions, an’ de laf's boun' 
ter foller. Don't be skeered ‘bout de laf.”’ 

And his veracity proved unimpeach- 
able, for as the melons were distributed 
the air became vocal with rude wit and 
noisy laughter, and the deep ravine gave 
back loud “yah-yahs" which sounded 
truly demoniac in the darkness, and were 
no doubt the reproachful, sneering laugh- 
ter of the late lamented, whose obsequies 
were for the second time abbreviated— 
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the resentful, mocking laughter of him 
who was “dead and gone.” 

But the negro, as said before, has one 
advantage over his impecunious white 
brother—a genius for theft. The white 
man may not have, as a general thing, 
sterner principle or a softer conscience, 
but it cannot be said, except in isolated 
cases, that he has a passion for stealing. 
The Chinaman is regarded by severe 
moralists as somewhat lax in the matter 
of honesty, and indeed, to be candid, he 
has been accused of cultivating theft as 
one of the fine arts; but even he has the 
grace to be, or to affect to be, ashamed 
of it, and indignantly resentful at being 
suspected of the immorality. The negro, 
on the other hand, is only terribly afraid 
of being punished, and on being forgiven 
feels immediately purified and free from 
sin. He has, in fact, no moral principle, 
and his code of honesty is comprised in 
a conversation I overheard this winter. 
Our youngest child seemed to have a 
vague, indefinite fear of rogues, and a 
very imperfect idea of what a rogue might 
be, and was always asking questions on 
the subject. One morning, while his nurse 
was dressing him, I heard him inquire, 
“ How big is a rogue, Betty? Can he 
hear a mile?” 

Before she could reply, his brother, 
very little older, rose to explain: ‘Why, 
Bob, you've seen a many a rogue. A 
rogue is thes’ a man. Papa an’ Uncle 
Bob looks ezactly like other rogues.” 

‘Is papa an’ Unker Bob rogues ?” 
asked the youngest with innocent won- 
der. 

“No, chile—dat dey ain't! said Bet- 
ty as she filled his eyes with soap. ‘ Yo’ 
papa an’ yo’ uncle Borb is jes’ as ornes’ 
as anybody, ‘cos rogues is folks what 
steals an’ evls cotch /” 

JENNIE WOODVILLE, 
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THE AFTER-DINNER SPEECH OF THE BARONESS CONTALETTO. 


N one of the most salubrious sections 
of Alaska there exists—or did exist 
in December, 1876—a society named 
‘The Irreparables.’"’ It was composed 
of women only. For this there were 
several reasons. The subjects discuss- 
ed were not supposed to interest men, 
but this might have been remedied had 
not the men, already in a minority in the 
village, absolutely refused to have any- 
thing to do with a society in which they 
were sure to be voted down without any 
very promising power of appeal. It was 
at one time suggested that they could 
become associate members, but the no- 
tary, upon examining their prospective 
position in the club, declared that their 
taxes would be so many and their rights 
so few that it was an offer not to be con- 
sidered. So the matter was dropped, and 
an ‘“‘Irreparable "’ was always a creature 
of the gentler sex. 

The most important event in the year 
to this society was its annual meeting 
and festive celebration in December. 
Upon this occasion the members re- 
viewed their accounts, perhaps voted in 
a new member, acted upon delinquents, 
and, in a word, settled up the business 
of the year. The festivities sometimes 
took the shape of a mothers’ meeting, 
a quilting-party or a cozy little tea. In 
1876 they were, however, affected by the 
excitement that prevailed throughout the 
whole United States, and which fairly 
reached them in December. Alaska, it 
was true, was not one of the thirteen 
colonies, but neither was Ohio nor Col- 
orado. It was much larger than Rhode 
Island or Delaware. It had great pos- 
sibilities, and it had cost money, which 
was more than could be said of the orig- 
inal thirteen, leaving out Pennsylvania, 
which even then could not be counted 
as a very expensive investment on the 
part of Mr. Penn. These patriotic rea- 
sons fired the hearts of the “ Irrepara- 
bles,’’ and they determined that Alaska 


should celebrate the Centennial of their 
country, and that the celebration should 
be theirs. 

Then the question arose of what na- 
ture this celebration should be. An Ex- 
position was clearly out of the question, 
and even a school-fair was voted trou- 
blesome. Some of the younger mem- 
bers favored a dance, but this was ob- 
jected to, because of the absurdity of a 
roomful of women waltzing and tread- 
ing the light, fantastic German by them- 
selves. It would seem, said the Baron- 
ess Contaletto, like a burlesque of mer- 
riment; and so the dance fell through. 
A service of song, a tea-drum, a cream- 
cornet, and a pound-party met the same 
fate; and finally all minds gently but 
firmly centred upon a dinner-party ; and 
so it was a dinner with courses. 

Naturally enough, it was not at first 
easy to arrange, but the admirable spirit 
of organization pervading the society 
soon brought everything into shape. 
There was a committee upon the bill 
of fare, upon the toasts, upon invita- 
tions, upon the room and upon the gen- 
eral arrangements. It was true that the 
only room in the village that was suit- 
able was the little hall back of the tav- 
ern, and the invitations were verbally 
given at the meeting when the matter 
was decided upon; but as one never 
knows what emergencies may arise, it 
is always well to have a committee ready 
to act. 

The chairwoman of most of the com- 
mittees was the Baroness Contaletto. 
This was not because of her rank, as, in 
fact, she had no claim to her title either 
from birthright or marriage. Her claim 
rested upon the fine sense the village 
had of the fitness of things. She /ooked 
like a baroness: she always made it a 
point to behave like one. In the course 
of time they called her so, and when she 
added the name of Contaletto, the vil- 
lage acknowledged. the fitness of /haf, 
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and very soon the Baroness Contaletto 
was universally accepted, and Thisba 
Lenowski forgotten. The reason of her 
being so many chairwomen also rest- 
ed on her fitness. She was a woman 
of ideas and of deeds. The minister's 
plans might come to naught, the ed- 
itor’s predictions be falsified, and the 
schoolmaster’s reforms die out; but the 
enterprises undertaken by the baroness 
went through to a swift success. Her 
ideas were both contagious and _ epi- 
demic, and she was always a known 
quantity in the place. 

And so when she pooh-poohed the 
dance, laughed at the tea-drum and shiv- 
ered at the idea of the cream-cornet, de- 
claring for the dinner, the matter was 
settled, and each of the younger mem- 
bers promptly decided who she would 
ask to escort her and deliberated as to 
what she should wear. 

Then the baroness arose. She glanced 
around, She read the thoughts of the 
members. She looked at two women. 
One was the sister of the county clerk: 
she was a woman of the most apprecia- 
tive character, the clearest sense, and— 
she was the faithful echo of the baron- 
ess. The second was a pretty girl. She 
represented the other pretty girls. Then 
the baroness spoke. She said it was of 
the first importance to do this thing dec- 
orously and in order. When men had 
suppers they never invited women. They 
wanted to have a good time, and women 
spoiled it. She was not in favor of an 
“invitation entertainment.’ She sup- 
posed that what they wanted was a so- 
ciety, an “Irreparable,” dinner. There- 
fore, she did not propose to invite men. 

“But,” said the pretty girl, with a rosy 
color mounting to her cheeks and an 
ominous flash in her eyes, “when I was 
in New Moscow / was invited to the 
Hercules dinner.” 

“To the table?’ asked the baroness. 

“Well—no,” replied the pretty girl. 

‘Did you get anything to cat ?’’ pur- 
sued the baroness. 

“Oh no,” answered the victim, as if 
this was something preposterous — “of 
course I didn’t. We did not expect 
anything. J3ut I had a splendid seat, 
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and I heard all the toasts and every- 
thing.” 

‘That was very nice,’’ answered the 
baroness, grimly; “but I think we can 
do quite as well. We will invite the 
gentlemen to the gallery — fortunately, 
there is one—we will have toasts, and 
we will be very entertaining.” 

Of course the baroness had her way. 
Here, at once, was an advantage in the 
absence of associate members. Rosy 
cheeks and pretty eyes now counted in 
the society for nothing, and when the 
sister of the county clerk promptly moved 
that no gentleman be invited to the floor, 
the sexton’s wife seconded the motion. 
It was carried, and on the night appoint- 
ed the “Irreparables "’ had their dinner, 
and up in the gallery sat the minister, 
the sheriff, the county clerk, the editor 
of the Svozw-Drift, the head-teacher and 
a dozen other gentlemen, all in strict 
evening—if still Alaskian—toilettes. At 
first it was funny. Then it wasn't funny. 
It became tiresome, and the sheriff went 
away. His boots creaked, the ladies look- 
ed up, and then not a married man but 
smiled delightedly and settled himself 
in his seat. 

They paid much attention to the wine. 
It had been bought in New Moscow of the 
Hercules Club, and was of course all right. 
Yet it was over the wine that the county 
clerk grew restless. It was not that he 
wished for it particularly, but when the 
“Irreparables”’ drank champagne with 
their soup, sauterne with the meat, ate 
their nuts and made their toasts with 
sherry, his patience was put to a severe 
test. It was something to see that most 


-of the glasses went away almost untasted, 


but the head-teacher found it best to keep 
a steady eye upon him and save him from 
doing more than mutter his opinions. 
But when the toasts came the gallery 
visibly brightened up. The “ Irrepa- 
rables’’ toasted the country and its re- 
sources, the United States, Mrs. Sew- 
ard, the Centennial, Mrs. Grant, and 
the widow the chief alderman was to 
marry. They drank to Queen Victoria, 
and, with a remembrance of past loyalty, 
to the czarina. To each toast a member 
responded in terms fitting and witty, and 
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when the pretty girl arose and, with a 
glance at the gallery, gave “ The gen- 
tlemen—God bless them!” the baroness 
stood up and made reply. She thanked 
the company in the name of the gentle- 
men. She spoke of them in high and 
eloquent terms. She alluded to their 
usefulness, their courage, their good 
looks. She did them full justice as re- 
sources in times of trouble, of war and 
of midnight burglaries. 

Thecounty clerk ran his fingers through 
his hair, the color came into the cheeks 
of the clergyman, and a subdued mur- 
mur as of pleasure ran through the little 
group in the gallery. 

Then the baroness continued. She 
said she was not a woman-suffragist— 
at least she wasn't sure that she was. 
She had, she thanked her stars, her own 
opinion upon most matters, but while she 
had no positive objection to right-mind- 
ed women having any real or fancied 
wrongs redressed, and in their own way, 
she had not yet thought clearly enough 
upon the subject to be sure that the bal- 
lot was the remedy. She knew there was 
a great deal of nonsense talked about 
the moral influence women would exert 
in politics: perhaps they would, but to 
her it seemed very much like watering 
potato-blossoms to get rid of the worms 
at the root. 

Here the county clerk half rose, but 
the head-teacher held him with his dis- 
ciplining eye, and he sat down again. 

What was needed, said the baroness, 
was not mending, regenerating, giving 
freedom or doing justice. These things 
were all very good, but more was neces- 
sary. ‘There is no remedy,” she said 
with rising inflections and with emphasis 
—‘no remedy but a total change. What 
we want is not an extension of the suf- 
frage, but a Limitation [" 

She wished it, however, distinctly un- 
derstood that she In no way meant to 


affirm that woman was man’s superior: 


she did not think so. In his own place 
man could not be surpassed. The sci- 
ences, the arts, the industrial pursuits, 
religion, civilization, all owed a deep 
debt to man, and it could not be ig- 
nored. She was the last person in the 
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world to wish to ignore it. Properly 
governed, disciplined and educated, his 
development might outrun hope, defy 
prophecy. Out of his place he was a 
comet without an orbit. Drawn hither 
and thither by sinister stars, he was an 
eccentricity beyond calculation and full 
of harm. For this reason the interests 
of humanity demanded that the place 
of man in the conduct of affairs should 
be well defined and limited. It was 
well to look this matter in the face. 

“Now,” proceeded the baroness, ‘I 
leave it to any class of men, to any one 
man, to declare whether the world is, or 
ever has been, well governed. Is there 
any age, any country upon record, where 
justice has reigned, where the interests 
of every class have been consulted, and 
where the people have lived together in 
mutual esteem, in unity and in prosper- 
ity? If we look through the world to- 
day, we find but one country that is 
governed in anything like a satisfactory 
manner. It is loved by some classes of 
its people, and admired by very many 
foreigners. When we reflect that it is 
governed by a queen, and that history 
tells us that its most prosperous period in 
the past was under Queen Elizabeth, itis 
certainly safe to assume— . No, no, my 
friends,” she said, hastily, ““do not ap- 
plaud. That is not my point. It is pos- 
sible that women may govern better than 
men, but that is yet to be tested. This 
illustration proves but one thing—/hat a 
country ts better for nol being governed 
by aman.” 

Her point was this : she did not appear 
as an advocate of suffrage for women, but 
as an earnest petitioner against its being 
any longerheld by men. The one thing 
a man could zof do was—to govern! 
This was no assertion. It was a fact 
proved by all history. Since the begin- 
ning of the world men had had the gov- 
erning power in their hands, and what a 
mess they had always made of it! There 
had never been a decent government. 
Oppression, rebellion, anarchy, war, 
bloodshed, slavery and tyranny, —this 
was their record. 

If women could do anything better, 
she was in favor of giving them the op- 
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portunity of proving it, but it was not her 
purpose to propose the after-treatment. 
She was not a physician in charge, but 
the surgeon for the moment. 

She had made suggestions: she freely 
confessed it. She had, for instance, pro- 
posed to their talented townsman, the 
editor of the Szow-Drift, a series of ar- 
ticles upon the existing Presidential con- 
test. As far as she could learn, there 
was a great lack of unanimity regard- 
ing the vote, and it was not clear to 
the Hayes party that Tilden was elected. 
Now, she had suggested that there were 
certain classes concerned but zo¢ con- 
sulted in the election, and to them she 
proposed leaving the decision. The 
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NGLAND and America have long 
been classed among the unmusi- 
cal countries of the world, and for good 


reasons, Their history so far records the. 


names of no composers of a high rank; 
and although in both countries there are 
plenty of amateurs and minor musicians 
who fully appreciate the best there is in 
the art, yet the people as a whole are not 
influenced by it in the same way as the 
Germans and the Italians, to whose hun- 
gry souls music is as necessary as is Oxy- 
gen totheirlungs. If we adopt the good 
old-fashioned classification of instrument- 
al and vocal pieces into “music for the 
feet,’ or dance music, “music for the ear,” 
or drawing-room music, and music for 
the head and heart, or classical music, we 
are forced to admit that so far only the 
first of these classes has found general 
favor with our masses. Waltzes, quick- 
steps, galops, quadrilles, are the daily 
food of our people, and there are thou- 
sands of pianos scattered throughout the 
country which are never used for any 
other purpose than to play this dance 
music, which occupies about the same 
place in relation to the higher forms of 
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legal voters had blundered horribly in 
some way, and she would have been in 
favor of allowing the Indians, the Chi- 
nese, the convicts, the idiots azd the 
women to decide the matter. It could 
not be made worse, and it might be 
made better. 

But leaving all these questions of a 
past hour, she would put the axe where 
George Washington did not put it—at 
the root of the tree—near enough also, 
she would remark, to leave no stump, 
and so at once place politics upon a 
new basis by taking the governing pow- 
er away from the gentlemen, God bless 
them ! LOUISE STOCKTON, 
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music as dancing on the stage does to 
artistic acting. Next comes the some- 
what more elevated branch of drawing- 
room or sa/on music, which in the cities 
and towns is very largely cultivated. It 
is typified by the popular ‘‘ Maiden’s 
Prayer,’ and also includes the more 
sensational of the French and Italian 
opera melodies with all their vocal pyro- 
technics, as well as the pianoforte fan- 
tasias on these same melodies—in short, 
all music written with a view to giving 
the performer an opportunity of display- 
ing facility of execution rather than gen- 
uine feeling. 

It is only in our centres of culture, the 
largest of our cities, that sufficient inter- 
est is taken in the highest products of 
musical genius to call into life and to 
support respectable orchestras and cho- 
ruses: and even in these centres of cul- 
ture there is no excess of devotion, as is 
perhaps best shown by the great rarity 
of amateur string quartettes, those most 
intellectual and most enjoyable of all 
musical clubs, whose sphere is classical 
chamber music, the direct opposite in 
most respects of the drawing-room mu- 
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sic just spoken of. How different all this 
is from the state of affairs in Germany, 
where every town of ten thousand in- 
habitants has its well-managed opera- 
house and its various kinds of musical 
clubs for public and private amusement ! 
The difference may best be realized by 
reading Wagner's admirable little essay, 
Ueber Deutsches Mustkwesen, republish- 
ed in the first volume of his collected 
works. | ; 

Perhaps there is no better way of ar- 
riving at a just estimate of the present 
state of general musical culture in this 
country than by looking at what may 
be called the creative department, and 
examining the vocal and instrumental 
sheet - music of native composers con- 
tinually issued in such large quantities 
by our publishers. Were we to follow 
an old maxim, that the best way of 
judging the inner life of a nation is to 
listen to its music, and accordingly 
judge of the sentiments and emotions 
of Americans by their sheet-music, we 
should arrive at very discouraging re- 
sults. The characteristics of our sheet- 
music, briefly summed up, are: (1) trite 
and vulgar melody, devoid of all orig- 
inality, repeating what has been heard 
a thousand times already; (2) equally 
trite and monotonous accompaniments, 
the harmony limited to half a dozen ele- 
mentary chords, the rhythm mechanical 
and commonplace, and the cadences un- 
changing as the laws of Nature; (3) in- 
sipid, sensational titles; (4) words usu- 
ally so silly that a respectable country 
newspaper would refuse to print them in 
its columns—true to the French 407-mot, 
that what is too stupid to be spoken or 
read must be sung. 

This may seem too sweeping a con- 
demnation, but it is not. There are 
some honorable exceptions of course, 
but only just enough of them to attract 
notice by the contrast, and thus to prove 
the rule. If an aspiring young composer 
wishes to appear in print, the point to 
which he must direct his attention is to 
secure, not a good original melody or a 
piquant accompaniment, but a “‘catch- 
ing”’ title, like ‘ Timber-Thicf Galop,” 
“Silver Bill Polka,” or “Sitting Bull 
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March.” If his choice in this respect 
does not please the publisher, his man- 
uscript may yet escape the paper-basket 
if its title-page happens to be embellish- 
ed with a grotesque cartoon or a senti- 
mental picture of a couple of lovers or 
cats who have met by moonlight alone. 
From these external and all-essential at- 
tributes an experienced agent can form 
an accurate estimate of how large the 
sale of a new piece will be; and he will 
tell you that so little does the excellence 
of the music contribute to its success 
that in general the sale of compositions 
in this country stands in inverse ratio 
to their merits. 

The sheet-music nuisance seems to be 
a phenomenon peculiar to this country ; 
for, although France, England, Italy, and 
even Germany, annually produce much 
music which is not worth the printer’s 
ink, yet in comparison with ours it 
might almost be called classical. And 
the melancholy thing about it is, that 
specimens of these flimsy productions 
may be seen lying about freely on the 
pianos of people who would blush at the 
mere thought of having books of the same 
intellectual and esthetic level lying on 
their parlor-tables for general inspection 
and for the entertainment of guests. For, 
while the corrupting influence of an im- 
pure story or a bad picture has long since 
been recognized, it still seems to be im- 
agined by many educated people that 
music being the “divine art’’ any form 
of it must of course be desirable, and 
better than nothing at all. This is the 
form of Philistintsm whiclt before all 
others must be combated ere we can 
hope to materially purify our musical 
atmosphere. The error naturally arose 
from the great amount of silly talk about 
music, which is usually represented as 
being incapable of lending itself to the 
expression of any but the noblest senti- 
ments andemotions. Quite the contrary, 
If good music has all those wonderful 
powers which have been ascribed to it 
from time immemorial, it follows neces- 
sarily that bad music must exert equal 
powers in an opposite direction. In fact, 
bad music is even a more demoralizing 
agent than, for instance, a miserable 
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newspaper. The latter IS Once hastily 
read through and then thrown away, 
while a poor musical composition is apt 
to be preserved in the parlor—perhaps, 
neatly bound with some others of like 
Value, is carefully studied, or even mem- 
Orized, and repeatedly sung at evening 
Parties; and in this Way it cannot but 
Slowly vitiate the taste of performer and 
hearer alike, and make them deaf to the 
beauties of better things, 

If we turn from this aspect of Music in 
America to our concert-halls, the Prospect 
is much brighter. In this department we 
have achieved more than in any other, 
and no one is now obliged to §0 abroad 
in order to hear a good concert, as he is 
If he wishes to enjoy a respectable ope- 
ratic performance. How much of this is 
due to the Cnergy of one man, Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas, everybody knows, and it 
IS not too much to say that the “new 
departure” he is about to make may be 
expected to mark an cpoch in the his- 
tory of American music. Cincinnat; will 
henceforth claim the position of musica] 
Metropolis, and whether its pre-eminence 
be conceded or 4 vigorous rivalry main- 
tained; the Whole country must feel the 
Sood effect of that sencrous ambition 
Which has rescued a noble enterprise 
from an uncertain and fluctuating con- 
dition, and Offered it a secure haven, 

Americans have already good reasons 
for being Proud of their concerts, for ex- 
Ceptin Berlin there are perhaps no audj- 
ences in Europe Which have the advan- 
tage of us in this Fespect. This can be 
Seen by comparing our Programmes with 
those offered In continental cities, as re- 
corded every week jn the Acne Lettschrift 
Jiir Musth, published at Leipsic. I have 
repeatedly seen Paragraphs in leading 
German Papers calling attention to Mr. 
Thomas's Programmes, and hinting that 
their own conductors might learn some- 
thing from them, What is Particularly 
noticeable about them is their cosmopol- 
itanism, and this has contributed much to 


theirsuccess. Jt has been said, however, : 


by some that Thomas's sole aim seeins 
to be to offer as Many novelties as pos- 
sible, and that he disregards artistic per- 
Spective in the arrangement of his pro- 








grammes, He has indeed never follow- 
ed the illibera] Principle that it is bad 
taste to perform the works of living 
Masters — a Principle which has done 
much to bring to the brink of ruin a 
Certain association in Boston—but he has 
endeavored to do justice to al] the com- 
posers from Bach to Berlioz and Wagner, 


duce to his audience a new symphony 

by Brahms or a new symphonic poem 

by Saint Saens immediately after its issue 

from the Press, we certainly ought to be 

very grateful to him for his enterprise. 

When a Prominent author Writes a new 
book everybody is Cager to get sight of 

it aS soon as possible, and no one has 
any fault to find with this Curiosity, But 
when a similar Cagerness is manifested to 
hear a new symphony, the conservatives 
at once cry out, ‘“ For shame! Would 
you neglect the old Masters for the sake 
of pieces which the wear and tear of time 
have not yet proved to Possess perma- 
nent value?" The Messrs, Conserva- 
tives evidently do not Perceive the ly- 
dicrous aspect of their Position. If their 
influence were not fortunately losing in- 
Stead of gaining in Strencth, we might 
soon look forthe extinction of art through 
the infanticide ofgenius, Mr. Thomas is 
not a conservative, and, thanks to this 
fact, we are often enabled to hear a new 
composition even before it has been per- 
formed in al] the German Capitals, 

Of the condition of our operatic affairs 
it is impossible to speak in the saine 
terms of Self- congratulation as of our 
concerts, and will] remain Impossible as 
long as our Opera troupes differ in no 
essential respects—except in being less 
Sure of their parts—from travelling bands 
of negro minstrels, An orchestra may 
with impunity travel from one city to 
another: it always remains the same, 
and only needs a good hall to appear 
to advantage. But an Operatic perform- 
ance is such a complicated affair that 
excellence can only be attained after 
years of constant Practice under the 
same conditions and with the same ma- 
terials, and without constant changes 
in the chorus, orchestra and stage sur- 
roundings, European experience seems 
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to show that without government assist- 
ance good dramatic and operatic per- 
formances are not possible. In France 
and Germany, where such assistance is 
given, the theatres are good: in Eng- 
land and America, where none is giv- 
en, they are bad. Perhaps in course of 
time our national or city governments 
will come to recognize and support the 
theatre as an educational institution, or 
at least as a good means of suppress- 
ing intemperance and other vices by 
supplying a harmless mode of amuse- 
ment. There is little prospect, however, 
that this will happen soon, It is more 
likely that some of our rich men will 
at last come to sce the folly of founding 
so many new colleges, and devote their 
money to other uses. Had Mr. Samuel 
Wood left his money for the establish- 
ment of a permanent first-class opera in- 
stead of a conservatory, he would have 
done a wiser thing. The importance of 
a good opera-house as an institution for 
promoting musical culture is not yet gen- 
erally understood — naturally enough, 
considering the wretched performances 
we have so far been obliged to endure. 
The opera has one great advantage over 
concerts: it is more attractive to the un- 
initiated. It appeals to the eye as well 
as the ear. The scenic splendors will 
attract many unmusical and semi-mu- 
sical people who shun the purely intel- 
lectual atmosphere of a classical concert 
as a great bore; and while they gaze at 
the wonders of the scenery they uncon- 
sciously drink in the music, so that in 
course of time they learn to appreciate 
that for its own sake. When Lohengrin 
was first performed in the German cities 
the masses attended it chiefly to see the 
new and brilliant scenic effects. They 
found the music stupid, devoid of mel- 
ody and form, and bristling with “alge- 
braic’’ harmonies. But they went so 
often to see the swan drawing the mys- 
terious knight through the waters of the 
Rhine that they finally learned that the 
opera is a rich storehouse of the most 
exquisite melody, that a wonderful unity 
of forms pervades the whole, and that 
the algebraic harmonies serve to express 


depths of emotion hitherto unknown. In 
VoL. XXII.— 40 
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the same way the Vienna people have 
been lately crowding the theatre to see 
the Rhine-daughters in their long blue 
robes swimming about under the surface 
of the river, to see the fight with the 
dragon, the march of the gods over the 
rainbow, the ride of the walkyries on 
their wild steeds, the burning Walhalla, 
etc., and have gradually discovered that 
their critics at Bayreuth again hoaxed 
them when they wrote that the music 
of the 77/ogy was “atomic,”’ that it was 
devoid of melody, and that the harmony 
was in defiance of all the laws of eu- 
phony. 

These illustrations show the value of 
good scenery. Independently of its ar- 
tistic value, it is a legitimate bait for en- 
ticing people to a place where they are 
obliged to hear good music. Good sce- 
nery, however, has never been the strong 
point of our opera troupes, Thev never 
had more than one strong point. For- 
merly, some of the great prime donne 
used to pay us an occasional visit, but 
now even they have learned to avoid us, 
because we are no longer willing to pay 
five dollars for an evening's amusement, 
London, Paris and St. Petersburg are at 
present the head-quarters of the costly 
‘stars.’ Nor is this fact to be regretted. 
The decline of the star system is rather 
to be greeted as the dawn of a better 
era. It has always been the curse of 
the opera and the greatest obstacle to 
improvement. There was a time when 
the prima donna was so omnipotent that 
even the composers were her slaves, be- 
ing frequently obliged to alter passages 
to suit the taste of the stage goddess; 
and there are instances on record of 
whole operas having been composed in 
vain because she did not happen to be 
pleased with them, and refused to sing. 
This evil period we have happily out- 
grown, but an equally great nuisance 
remains. The exorbitant prices still de- 


-manded by the “stars "’ are out of all pro- 


portion to their deserts, and show that 


even if the composers are their slaves’ 


no longer, the spectators and managers 
still are so. ‘In Paris and elsewhere it 
is often found impossible to do justice 
to the secondary stage appointments be-' 
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cause the salaries of the soprano and | sponse than a loud laugh.” 


the tenor swallow the whole income. 
The Germans, on the other hand, are too 
artistic and rational to endure such an 
imposition, To them the one-star-and- 
ten-satellites system seems an abomina- 
tion, and doubtless Emperor William had 
the sympathies and approval of all his 
subjects when he refused to engage Patti 
at a price that would have proved dis- 
astrous to the high aims of the imperial 
opera, which are to preserve an evenly- 
balanced and uniform excellence of all 
the parts of a performance. There are 
signs that even England is outgrowing 
the star system. Carl Rosa has adopted 
the German system of dispensing with 
‘““phenomenal”’ singers, putting the mi- 
nor rdles into good hands, and keeping 
a well-trained chorus and orchestra; and 
his success, as everybody knows, has 
been enormous. Now let some compe- 
tent manager in this country follow his 
example: let him show that he does not 
merely aim at getting the people’s mon- 
ey, but that he has also the ambition of 
honestly interpreting the works of the 
masters and developing a healthy taste 
for good dramatic music and acting, and 
there can be little doubt that instead of 
increasing the number of failures now 
recorded, the enterprise would prove a 
success, and show, as Carl Rosa’s has 
done, that in this way opera can be 
made to pay even without government 
assistance. 

Although our rulers have not yet re- 
cognized the theatre as a possible source 
of culture, they have done something 
which to the country at large is of even 
greater importance than this would be. 
They have been gradually introducing 
vocal music as a regular branch of study 
in our public schools. In this matter we 
seem ito have anticipated England, for 
while singing was introduced in the 
schools of Boston more than forty, and 
in Baltimore more than thirty, years ago, 
in the British House of Commons only 
twenty-five years ago, when a member 
proposed that singing should be taught 
in all schools, as in Germany, “the sug- 
gestion was received with ridicule, and 
was deemed deserving of no other re- 
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But there 
has also been, and still is, some oppo- 
sition to its general introduction in this 
country. Only a few months ago the St. 
Louis press urged its removal from the 
schools on the ground that it is one of 
the “ornamental” studies, and that more 
time is in that city, for instance, devoted 
to it than to the practical subjects of ge- 
ography andarithmetic. This last objec- 
tion has not much force. All that is real- 
ly practical and generally useful in geog- 
raphy and arithmetic can be learned in 
a few years, whereas to make progress 
in the difficult art of music it is neces- 
sary to begin early and continue for 
many years. The true answer to such 
an objection is, that there is no need 
of neglecting either of these branches. 
There is time enough for all of them if 
only a proper method of instruction be 
pursued. Still more untenable is the 
idea that music Is merely an ornament- 
al study and of no practical value. This 
idea rests on the mistaken theory of ed- 
ucation which holds that only the intel- 
lect needs training. If our sole aim is to 
get something to eat and to drink, anda 
house to shelter us from the weather, then 
we need only cultivate the intellect so that 
we may be able to compete with others. 
But if we care for beautiful homes, if 
we wish to enjoy life in a higher sense 
than that in which a savage enjoys it, 
and to make ourselves and others happy, 
then the training of the emotions through 
music is aS Important as the training of 
the intellect in a practical and not an 
‘“ornamental”’ sense. 

Fortunately, none of the objections 
hitherto urged against singing in pub- 
lic schools have been able to effect any 
change for the worse. Vocal music is 
now taught in the common schools of 
nearly every city and large town in New 
England and the Northern and West- 
ern States. In Boston—which has al- 
ways been noted for its excellence in 
this department —thanks to the intelli- 
gent labors of Mr. Lowell Mason and 
Mr. Julius Eichberg, it is now possible, 
on occasion, to raise a chorus of five 
thousand well-trained juvenile voices. 
And it is gratifying to observe with what 
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unanimity the good influence of public- 
school singing is attested by the commis- 
sioners of all those States which have 
given it a fair trial. The grounds on 
which it is usually commended are that 
it puts life and variety into the dull rou- 
tine of studies —that it promotes order 
and discipline, stimulates the social feel- 


ings, electrifies the wearied nervous sys- 


tem, conduces to health by the regular 
and vigorous exercise of the lungs, trains 
the moral sentiments by refining the zs- 
thetic emotions, and tends to improve the 
congregational singing in our churches. 
To quote the language of the Commis- 
sioner of Education (Report for 1873): 
“Experience proves that as music is per- 
fected and used in the daily routine of 
school duties, just in that proportion are 
the deportment and general appearance 
of the schools improved.” Indeed, it is 
difficult to calculate all the good results 
that in course of time must follow from 
general musical instruction in our schools. 
It is certainly the only effective method 
of removing in a few generations the re- 
proach that we are not a musical peo- 
ple. In Germany—which perhaps has 
done more for music than all other coun- 
tries combined—the foundation for musi- 
cal culture is laid in the schools by the 
singing of folk-songs ( Volkslieder) and 
chorals in three- or four-part harmony. 
And those who have read the history of 
music know that these same folk-songs 
and chorals were the first musical fruits 
grown on German soil: they were the 
fruits on which in past centuries the 
people lived and formed their taste. It 
is evident, therefore, that in now teach- 
ing these folk-songs and chorals to their 
children the Germans are guided by that 
important law of evolution which shows 
that the development of the child partly 
does, and partly should be made to, con- 
form to the development of the race, step 
by step. : 

There is no reason why wé should not 
follow this same principle. Of course it 
will not be necessary to confine ourselves 
to German folk-songs, although these are 
on the whole the best. We are a mixed 


people, compounded of all nationalities, 
and hence the folk-songs of Italy, France, 
Scotland, Russia and various other coun- 
tries should all be acclimated in our 
schools. There is something peculiar- 
ly healthy and fresh about folk-songs 
which one only finds again in the very 
highest efforts of individual creative ge- 
nius. They are like flowers that have 
grown up in virgin forests, nurtured by 
rain and sunshine, fanned by vigorous 
breezes and shielded from all the hot- 
house influences of a morbid civilization. 
So rich and spontaneous are many of. 
these melodies that they can be thor- 
oughly enjoyed even when sung with- 
out harmony or accompaniment, while 
for advanced classes it is easy to write 
second and third vocal parts, thus add- 
ing to their interest and value. 

While early familiarity with the best 
of these songs would have a good effect 
in refining the popular sense of melody, 
the appreciation of what came last and 
is highest in music — of harmonic pro- 
gressions —could best be taught by a 
similar familiarity with the German four- 
part chorals. They are the very embodi- 
ment of vigorous, soul-stirring harmony, 
the basis of sacred, as the Volkslied is of 
secular, music. ‘‘ Each of our churches,” 
says Thibaut, the author of the cele- 
brated little book on Purity in Musical 
Art, ‘‘had a period of the highest en- 
thusiasm, which will never return, and 
each of them has at this very period of 
the most ardent religious zeal done its 
utmost for the development of its song.” 
The German choral is the result of the 
intense devotional feelings which exist- 
ed among the early Protestant congre- 
gations, and it is evident that a whole- 
some religious spirit could with it be 
introduced in our schools in a manner 
which could be objectionable to no de- 
nomination. In course of time these 
chorals might then be transferred to our 
churches, where they might well take the 
place of the easier but very eccentric 
melodies and incorrect harmonies now 
too often heard there. 

HENRY T. FINCK. 
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A SUCCESSFUL ENTERPRISE. 


N one of the side streets of a city 

which fronts on Long Island Sound 
is to be found a curiosity-shop whose 
show-window challenges the attention 
of all lovers of the quaint and queer by 
its jumble of cracked and ancient por- 
celain, old-fashioned brasses and small 
articles of more or less valuable bric-a- 
brac. Inside, the three small rooms are 
crowded with sets of delft and willow 
china, old candlesticks, clocks, andirons, 
fenders, high-backed chairs and the like. 
The whole aspect of the place is shabby 
and dingy, and the antique furniture has 
no chance of showing either its worth 
or its dignity amid such surroundings; 
yet the traffic which goes on in this 
‘“curiosity-shop”’ has already brought 
a respectable fortune to the owner, and 
promises, if the rage for revivals of an- 
cient fashions continues, to make him 
a capitalist. Knapp, as we will call this 
dealer in second-hand furniture and bric- 
a-brac, began his trade ‘some five or six 
years ago. He was originally a tin-ped- 
dler, travelling up and down the coun- 
try with his wagon, offering tin and glass 
ware in return for rags, feathers and old 
metals. Knapp probably had, to start 
with, a touch of that ‘original genius 
which transmutes the most ordinary 
conditions of life into means of person- 
al aggrandizement. He laid the step- 
ping-stone to his fortune when it one 
day occurred to him to accept a piece 
of old-fashioned Wedgwood ware in re- 
turn for half a dozen shining tins. It 
was an inspiration which he consider- 
ed half a weakness, but he yielded to it, 
and afterward had cause to congratulate 
himself when he found an opportunity 
for disposing of the cup at a remunera- 
tive rate. This gave him an impulse of 
curiosity toward any heirlooms in the way 
of china and pottery to be found among 
the farmers’ wives in the section of New 
England he traversed; and his activities 


soon had their reward. At that date the 
passion for ceramics was but just begin- 
ning to invade our cities, and not a sus- 
picion of it stirred the minds of the good 
women who artlessly opened their cup- 
boards and displayed their treasures of 
Worcester china and willow-ware to the 
ingratiating Knapp. Noman in the world 
was ever better calculated to drive good | 
bargains for himself, yet leave an im- 
pression on his victim's mind that the 
peddler’s interest in a “sort of china 
which matched a set his grandmother 
used to have”? was running away with. 
his better judgment. 

Knapp became shortly a most inter- 
esting personage to people who were 
making collections, and he attained, be- 
sides ingenuity, genuine taste and skill 
in detecting marks and discerning val- 
ues. Ina year he had as nice a know- 
ledge of china and pottery as any one 
in the country, and if the farmers’ wives 
were so much the poorer by the loss of. 
what had been in the family for genera-. 
tions, they did not recognize their loss. 

However, it was by old clocks and 
brass andirons and fenders that Knapp 
made his fortune. A gentleman asked. 
him to procure him some old-fashioned 
articles of this sort, and the peddler at 
once went into the matter on specula- 
tion, and bought up all the old brasses 
he could find within a radius of fifty 
miles. These fenders and andirons were 
gladly parted with, growing rusty as they 
had been for years, and almost forgot- 
ten in garrets and cellars. New England 
farmers remember too distinctly the shiv- 
erings and burnings of their youth not to 
feel an insurmountable prejudice against 
open fires. So Knapp, whose wider know- 
ledge made him master of the fact that 
this present generation, sickened of stoves 
and dreary black holes in the wall and 
burnt dead heat, and longing for some 
cheerful household centre, were restor- 
ing the old fireplaces and open fires, 
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where the flames could leap and roar, 
and the logs burn and glow and smoul- 
der,—Knapp, I say, humored this fancy 
by opening his shop and offering his old- 
fashioned fenders and andirons to the 
public. He had bought them at a mere 
song, and sold them again at a price so 
reasonable that any purchaser might be 
suited, yet still at a profit of five hundred 
to a thousand per cent. 

Once started as a regular dealer, he 
went steadily on: his activity was inces- 
sant, and always productive. His ener- 
gies seemed to have been shaped by 
an unerring and divining instinct. He 
found old sideboards, chests, wardrobes, 
brought from England two centuries ago, 
dropping to pieces in barns and cellars. 
He found an “almost priceless Eliza- 
bethan cabinet’’ serving as a hen-house 
in a farmer’s barnyard, and another in 
a little better condition used as a recep- 
tacle for pies in his cellar. He bought 
them both for five dollars, had them 
‘‘restored,’’ and sold one for eight hun- 
dred and the other for five hundred dol- 
lars. It is true that this process of ‘‘res- 
toration ’’ was an expensive one, and in 
his next venture of the sort he demand- 
ed higher prices without offering articles 
so valuable or so unique. At present he 
is engaged in refurnishing a North River 
mansion of colonial times with suitable 
furniture and decorations, and will be 
handsomely rewarded for his pains. But 
he is too well known now to find rare 
and curious articles as freely parted with 
as they were a few years ago. Still, the 


hard times help him. Then, too, in New 


England old families are constantly pass- 
ing away, and leaving what small pos- 
sessions belonged to the last surviving 
maiden‘of the race to far-away relations. 
These possessions, consisting of good sol- 
id old furniture, are certain to become 
Knapp’s if he finds anything desirable 
among them. He has been known to 
go to a house within twelve hours of the 
death of the last surviving member of 
the family, and offer to negotiate with a 
Servant or friend of the deceased for a 
chair, table, clock or sideboard he cov- 
eted. I doubt if an auction of old furni- 
ture has occurred for four years within 
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one hundred miles of him where he has 
not been the first and the most privileged 
buyer. | L. W. 


SMALL-WAISTED WOMEN. 


Ir the truth be fairly stated, women 
have many excuses for their infatuation 
regarding small waists. It is Mrs. Haweis 
who says, * The reason why a small waist 
is a beauty is because, when it is natural, 
it goes together with the peculiar lithe- 
ness and activity of a slenderly - built 
figure. All the bones are small, the 
shoulders and arms fetzte, and the gen- 
eral look is dainty and youthful.” In oth- 
er words, a small waist is only a beauty 
when it is in proportion to the rest of 
the figure. The common mistake lies 
in considering it a beauty in a large 
woman of massive proportions. A few 
centuries ago women did not take a 
scientific view of things, and fell into 
delusions which in this age are a dis- 
grace to the sex. They knew nothing 
of anatomy, of the law of proportion or 
of the curve of beauty, and they mis- 
understood the language of admiration. 
The latter I suspect to be at the root of 
the whole matter. Pocts were, as we shall 
presently see, everlastingly praising small 
waists, and women fell into the error of 
supposing that a small waist was, in the 
abstract, a beauty and an_ attraction. 
When or where the mistake originated 
I cannot tell, but here are the words of 
praise of probably a fourteenth-century 
lover: ‘Middel heo hath menskful 
smal,"’ or, “She hath a graceful small 
waist.”” At a later day Master Wither 
included in-the attractions of her who 
had left hiin, 

Her wast exceeding small, 


The fives did fit her shoo; 
But now, alasse! sh’as left me. 


This suits exactly the modern view of a 


small waist and a No. § shoe. 


In the well-known Scotch ballad 
“Edom o’ Gordon” the Lady Rodes is 
represented as being shut up by Gor- 
don in her burning castle. The smoke 
was suffocating when, 

Oh than bespaik her dochter dear; 
She was baith jimp and sma’, etc. 


Here it might be said that the evident 
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youth of the girl, who was dropped over 
the wall and fell on the point of the 
cruel Gordon's spear, accounts for her 
being ‘‘jimp and sma’.” The explana- 
tion will not apply to ‘The Cruel Sister,” 
as given by Sir Walter Scott: 
She took her by the middle sma’, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie! 

So fascinated was the rhymer by that 
special feature of her beauty that he re- 
turns to it after recounting how the elder 
sister drowned the younger: 


You could not see her middle sma’, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie! 

Her gouden girdle was so bra, 
By the bonny milldams of Binnorie. 

Another instance is in the opening 
verse of Sir Walter Scott’s version of 
“The Lass of Lochroyan:” 

Oh wha will shoe my bonny foot ? 
And wha will glove my hand ? 
And wha will lace my middle jimp 
Wi’ a lang, lang linen band? 
The last line appears to indicate the use 
of a linen band, as the Roman ladies 
used the s/rophium, a broad ribbon tied 
round the breast as a support. From 
this it may be inferred that the ‘Lass 
of Lochroyan”’ did not owe her “ mid- 
dle jimp”’ to any very deadly artificial 
means of compression. 

One of the most remarkable instances 
that can be adduced is in the original ver- 
sion of“ Annie Laurie,” by William Doug- 
las, a Scottish poet of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Ithas been socompletely displaced 
by a later version that few are probably 
acquainted with the song as written by 
Douglas: 

She’s backit like a peacock, 
She’s breisted like a swan, 

She’s jimp about the middle, 
Her waist ye weel micht span; 


Her waist ye weel micht span, 
And she has a rolling ee, etc. 


In view of all these passages is there | 


any wonder that it is hard to persuade 
women that men do not admire “ wasp” 
waists? How are they to know that the 
‘“jimp middle ”’ of the ballads was in its 
jimpness in proportion to the shoulders ? 
The trouble is, that the early rhymesters 
have used up the only side of the ques- 
tion capable of poetical treatment. One 
cannot sing of the reverse: no poet could 
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seriously lift up his voice in praise of her 
‘ample waist"’ or “graceful portliness."’ 
In order to reach woman's ear, modern 
writers must adopt a different course, and 
it is Curious to contrast their utterances 
with those of the ballad-makers. Place 
Charles Reade by the side of Douglas, 
and then what becomes of the “waist 
ye weel micht span”’? After showing how 
the liver, lungs, heart, stomach and spleen 
are packed by Nature, the novelist asks: 
“Ts it a small thing for the creature (who 
uses a corset) to say to her Creator, ‘I 
can pack all this egg-china better than 
you can,’ and thereupon to jam all those 
vital organs close by a powerful, a very 
powerful, and ingenious machine?” 

Every lady should read A Simfleton, 
and learn something of the monstrous 
wrong she inflicts upon herself by try- 
ing to compass an artificially-produced 
“middle sae jimp.”’ It will prepare her for 
Mrs. Haweis’s lessons upon 7he Art of 
Beauty. One or two passages will give 
a hint of their flavor: “Nothing is so 
ugly as a pinched waist: it puts the hips 
and shoulders invariably out of propor- 
tioninwidth. . . . In deforming the waist 
almost all the vital organs are affected 
by the pressure, and the ribs are pushed 
out of their proper place.” “ Tight-lacing 
is ugly, because it distorts the natural lines 
of the igure, and gives an appearance of 
uncertainty and unsafeness, . . . Men 
seldom take to wife a girl who has too 
small a waist, whether natural or arti- 
ficial.”” “In architecture, a pillar or sup- 
port of any kind is called debased and bad 
in art if what is supported be too heavy 
for the thing supporting, and if a base be 
abnormally heavy and large for what it 
upholds. The laws of proportion and 
balance must be understood. Ina waist 
of fifteen inches both are destroyed, and 
the corresponding effect is unpleasant to 
the eye. The curve of the waist is coarse 
and immoderate, utterly opposed to what 
Ruskin has shown to be beauty in a curve. 
Real or artificial, such a waist is always 
ugly: if real, it is a deformity that should 
be disguised; if artificial, it is culpable, 
and nasty to boot.”’ 

No rhyming can withstand such rea- 
soning. If the ballads really had any 
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effect in fostering an admiration of ab- 
normally small waists, both science and 
a truer conception of beauty should by 
this time have counteracted their influ- 
ence. Women cannot much longer, with 
decency, plead ignorance of the results of 
a practice which would be ridiculous were 
it less pernicious. Jad 


VICTOR HUGO AT HOME. 


On the steep heights of the Rue de 
Clichy, at the corner of a street, we 
find the number 21. How many heads 
crowned either with a laurel or a dia- 
dem have passed beneath the arch of 
this doorway since Victor Hugo left the 
Rue Pigalle to take up his abode here! 
The apartment inhabited by the poet 
can hardly be considered either spa- 
cious or elegant. Its dining-room is of 
cramped dimensions, and the famous 
red drawing-room, though handsomely 
furnished, lacks the air of individuality 
that one would naturally expect to find 
in it. Probably this arises from the wan- 
dering life that Victor Hugo has led for 
so many years. After the coup d'élat 
the furniture of his house in the Rue 
de la Tour d'Auvergne was sold at auc- 
tion. Contrary to custom, and probably 
through the interference of some mem- 
ber of the imperial party, no police were 
at hand to protect or watch over the ar- 
ticles exposed for sale. Consequently, 
the depredations were frightful. Small 
objects were carried off bodily, tapestries 
were Cut to pieces and the furniture and 
statues were mercilessly mutilated. One 
well-dressed man walked off with Colum- 
bus'’s compass—that which the insurrec- 
tionists had a few months before exam- 
ined so respectfully, their leader remark- 
ing,‘ That compass discovered America.” 
Many of the poet's household treasures 
remain at Hauteville House, in the isl- 
and of Guernsey. 

But the curiosity of the abode is the 
study. From floor to ceiling it is one 
mass of books, letters, newspapers and 
manuscripts: the chairs, the mantelpiece, 
the table have disappeared beneath their 
burdens. A narrow path, shaped in the 
midst of these accumulations, permits the 
poet to pass from the door to the window. 
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Victor Hugo's correspondence is enor- 
mous, and Is continually increasing. He 
receives letters from all sorts of people on 
all sorts of subjects—letters of homage 
and letters of abuse, requests for auto-* 
graphs and demands for money, verses 
sent by youthful poets with prayers for 
his advice, and the wails of the oppress- 
ed who look to him as their sworn cham- 
pion. Very seldom does Victor Hugo re- 
fuse to answer, though his responses are 
necessarily brief. Among these accumu- 
lated papers must be cited the vast mass 
of Victor Hugo's unpublished works. He 
never fails to devote a certain portion of 
the day to literary work, his brain being 
as clear, his imagination as fertile, his 
pen as ready, as they were twenty-five 
years ago. ‘Nulla dies sine linea”’ is 
the motto of his daily life. Yet with all 
his industry he has been heard to la- 
ment that he will not live long enough 
to transfer to paper all the conceptions 
that crowd his busy brain. In January, 
1876, he remarked to a friend, ‘‘ Were I 
to begin giving to the world my unpub- 
lished and completed works, I could is- 
sue a new volume monthly for a year.” 
Among these treasures for posterity are 
to be found the tragedies of Zorguemta- 
da and the Zwins (the Iron Mask); the 
comedies ofthe Grandmother, The Sword, 
and perchance Zhe Brother of Gavroche, 
a fairy piece wherein the flowers and 
trees play speaking parts; volumes of 
poems entitled Zhe Four Winds of the 
Mind, All the Lyre, Fust Indignation, 
The Sinister Years (a connecting link 
between Les Chatiments and a Terrible 
Year); and even a scientific work on the 
effects of the sphere. He once said, “I 
have more to do than I have yet done. 
It seems to me that as I advance in 
years my horizon grows larger, so I 
shall depart and leave my work unfin- 
ished. It would take several more life- 
times to write down all that fills my 
brain. I shall never complete my task, 
but I am resigned: I see in my future 
more than I behold in my past.” 

He was once speaking of the dénoue- 
ment of AZarion Delorme, and remarked 
that he had written two last scenes for 
that tragedy, the first sombre and ter- 
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rible, the second tender and touching, 
and that he had preferred the former, 
but had yielded to the counsels of his 
friends and the actors in the piece, and 
-had suffered it to be produced with the 
more gentle dénouement. On being ask- 
edif he had destroyed the rejected scene, 
he made answer that he preserved every- 
thing he had ever written. ‘ Posterity can 
destroy what it pleases, and keep what it 
pleases,’ he added with a smile. 

Victor Hugo's receptions are delight- 
fully simple and informal. He is at 
home one evening in the week, when 
his friends and admirers gather round 
him. No change of toilette is needed: 
the ladies appear in walking costume, 
the gentlemen in frock-coats. “The 
Master,’ as his intimate friends and dis- 
ciples love to call him, avoids all airs and 
posing with the quiet simplicity of true 
genius. He does not plant himself in 
the midst of his company, neither does 
he assume the consequential manners 
of a dictator. Seated in an arm-chair 
or ona sofa beside some favored guest, 
he converses—he does not discourse. At 
an early hour, in view of the age and the 
simple habits of the host, the company 
separate, the most enthusiastic raising 
the hand of the Master to their lips as 
they take leave. One of the greatest 
charms about Victor Hugo’s manner is 
that he never shrinks from or repels any 
manifestation of genuine admiration or 
homage. Unlike celebrities of far less 
note, who profess to be indignant or dis- 
gusted at any such manifestations, he 
lends himself to what must often be 
wearisome to him witha kindly gracious- 
ness that often changes the enthusiasm of 
his admirers into a passionate personal 
attachment. 

Few men have ever enjoved so wide- 
spread and enduring a popularity as does 
Victor Hugo among the people of Paris. 
When, during the dark days of 1870, he 
returned from his long exile, he was greet- 
ed at the railway-station by a vast crowd, 
which escorted his carriage to his first 
resting-place, the home of M. Paul Meu- 
rice, and he was twice compelled to ad- 
dress a few words to them in order to 
appease their eagerness to hear his voice. 
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When he appears in public on great and 
solemn occasions, such as the funeral of 
M. Thiers, he is invariably made the ob- 
ject of a popular ovation of the most 
touching character. People climb up 
the sides of his carriage to touch his 
hand, mothers lift up their children to 
the windows imploring his blessing, and 
the cry of “Vive Victor Hugo!” goes up 
from the very hearts of the throng. On 
the day of the funeral of Madame Paul 
Meurice, as the cortége was going along 
the exterior boulevards, it passed near a 
menagerie. Just as the carriage of Vic- 
tor Hugo came opposite the door the 
lions within set up a tremendous roar. 
‘They know that the ofher one is pass- 
ing by,”’ said an old workingman beside 
the carriage (“Ils sentent que l'autre 
passe ''), The fondness of Victor Hugo 
for riding about Paris on the top of an 
omnibus is well known. It has some- 
times happened that on tendering his 
fare the conductor has put the coin aside 
with the remark, ‘I shall keep that asa 
relic.” One day, on returning from a 
session of the senate at Versailles, he 
arrived late at the station. It was a 
snowy day, the train was full, and he 
was obliged to climb into a fourth-class 
place, a seat on the top of the cars. The 
benches were covered with snow. A 
workingman who recognized the poet 
would not Iet him sit down till with his 
blouse he had wiped the seat clean and 
dry. Victor Hugo thanked him and offer- 
ed him his hand, and with a naive delight 
the good fellow cried, ‘Ah, monsieur, ah, 
citizen, how proud Iam to have seen you 
and touched you!" More than once the 
cabman employed to take the poet to his 
house has refused to accept his fare, de- 
claring that the honor of having driven 
Victor Hugo was recompense enough. 
On the day of the funeral of M. Thiers 
so dense a crowd surrounded the car- 
riage of the poct that it remained for 
a long time motionless and imprisoned, 
and the shouts that greeted him were so 
wildly enthusiastic that the coachman 
who was driving his carriage fairly shed 
tears, remarking, however, in a shame- 
faced manner, “A crying coachman! 
what a silly sight!” 
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Naturally, beside this passionate love 
stands a hate as passionate. The vin- 
dictive fury of the Bonapartists against 


Victor Hugo can easily be understood. | 


No writer more than he has contributed 
to render a restoration of the Empire im- 


possible. Hence insults ofall kinds, from > 


the calumny openly printed in an im- 
perialist newspaper to the anonymous 
letter overflowing with menaces. One 
of these, received in September, 1877, 
threatened the poet in no doubtful terms. 
“Do not imagine, scoundrel, that we will 
let you escape us a second time:” so ran 
one of its paragraphs. Under the Second 
Empire all letters written to or by Victor 
Hugo were compelled to pass through 
the ordeal of the Black Cabinet. 
of his Parisian correspondents evaded 
this surveillance by sending their letters 
under cover to acquaintances in Ger- 
many or by confiding them to travellers 
who were going to England. But the let- 
ters of the poct to his friends in France 
were invariably opened and read, and 
many of them were confiscated. In a 
sarcastic mood Victor Hugo caused a 
quantity of envelopes to be prepared 
for his use, in one corner of which was 
printed an extract from the law forbid- 
ding any agent of the government to 
open or to tamper with any letter that 
passes through the post-office. On one 
occasion he wrote across the address 
of a letter, ‘Family matters—useless to 
open it.” 

It is said that the empress Eugénie, 
after perusing Les Chatiments, threw 


the volume aside with this exclama-. 


tion: “I do not sce what harm we have 
ever done to this M. Hugo.”’ This re- 
mark was afterward repeated to the poet. 
“Tell her that the harm was the second 
of December,” was his reply. 

The bottle that contained the ink used 
in writing Napoleon le Petit had a curious 
history. That splendid and fiery piece 
of invective, so amply justified by after 
events, was commenced on the 12th of 
June, 1852, and finished on the 14th of 
July, the anniversary of the taking of 
the Bastile. With the few drops of ink 
that remained in the bottle Victor Hugo 
wrote upon its label— 
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Out of this bottle ° 
Came Nafoleon the Little, 
and affixed his signature. The bottle 


was given by Victor Hugo to Madame 
Drouet, who afterward presented it to 
a young physician who had attended 
her through a dangerous illness. This 
young physician, Dr. Yvan, owed to the 
intercession of Prince Jerome Napoleon 
permission to return to France to visit 
his dying father. Having invited the 
prince to dinner after his return, he 
showed him as a curiosity the famous 
bottle. No sooner had the prince read 
the inscription than he insisted upon. 
taking possession of it, and in spite of 
the remonstrances of Dr. Yvan he car- 
ried it off in triumph. 

Victor Hugo is very hospitable, and 
delights in having three or four friends 
to dine with him, but his appetite, though 
healthful, is neither very great nor very 
dainty: he prefers plain food and drinks 
only light claret habitually. He isa very 
early riser, and on fine spring or summer 
mornings he may often be met at six 
o'clock taking a stroll in the Champs 
Elysées. Of his fondness for riding on 
the tops of omnibuses I have already 
spoken. These long rides, when he tra- 
verses Paris from one end to the other, 
are his periods of composition. He sits 
plunged in a profound reverie, with vague 
eyes gazing unsecing into space. So well 
are his moods understood by the conduc- 
tors and habitual travellers on those lines 
that he is always left undisturbed. Some- 
times the greater part of the day will be 
passed in these excursions, nor does any 
severity of the weathcr ever daunt the 
aged poct. Yet with all the quiet sim- 
plicity of his habits his daily life has not 
escaped the shafts of calumny. The Bo- 
napartist press declared that he was a 
drunkard who used often to be picked 
up insensible from the floor of his own 
dining-room. He has been called an 
assassin because of his sympathy with 
the proscribed Communists, a madman 
because of his enthusiastic and impas- 
sioned utterances, and he has been said 
to be a hunchback whose deformity was 
dissimulated by the skill of his tailor. 

Any sketch of the poet's home- life 
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would be incomplete did I not touch on 
his passionate fondness for his grand- 
children, the two little beings whose 
prattle and caresses lend a charm of 
peculiar sweetness to the waning hours 
of that illustrious career, For them the 
world-renowned genius is but the most 
loving and tender of grandfathers, Their 
games, their studies, their baby caprices, 
sway the actions of that grand personal- 
ity as the zephyrs ruffle the surface of 
the summer ocean. The creator of AZa- 
rion Delorme excels in manceuvring a 
puppet-show and in getting up plays 
on a dolls’ theatre. The author of Les 
Misérables often lulls these little ones to 
sleep with improvised tales of wonderful 
fascination. For their sakes he becomes 
a sculptor and moulds in bread-crumb 
most marvellous pigs with four matches 
for legs. They it is who know best the 
almost feminine tenderness, the well- 
‘nigh maternal love, of which that pow- 
erful nature is capable. 

I write in the present tense, yet as I 
write these things exist no longer. The 
red drawing-room is closed, the dwelling 
on the Rue de Clichy is deserted. Victor 
Hugo ts in Guernsey, and from that far 
retreat come sinister rumors respecting 
his failing health. These are denied 
by his friends, but are stoutly supported 
by his enemies. Which of them speak 
the truth? That is hard totell, It may 
be that this grand career, long and lus- 
trous as a summer day, has reached its 
evening hour at last. Perchance we shall 
see no more the massive head framed in 
its snow-white locks and beard, the pier- 
cing eyes, the stalwart frame that bore so 
lightly the burden of wellnigh fourscore 
years. It may be so, and yet we hope, 
we pray, for the return of him who lights 
our century with the lustre of the great 
creative genius of the world. L.H.H. 


SPIRITS IN SCANDINAVIA. 


ALTHOUGH it is generally known that 
there have been of late great and pecu- 
liar changes in the laws which regulate 
the sale of intoxicating drinks in the 
Scandinavian peninsula, there is not 
among foreigners an accurate idea of 
these changes. It may not therefore be 
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uninteresting to state them a little in de- 
tail, as well as to glance at the results as 
gathered from personal experience and 
observation in different parts of Sweden 
and Norway. It should be premised 
that the peculiar “vanity” of both the 
Swedes and the Norwegians is spirits, 
and that the recent licensing laws in 
Scandinavia have been largely levelled 
against the sale of these drinks. For 
about a century prior to 1854, Sweden 
was so given to drunkenness that one 
who has had special opportunities of 
judging described it as “the most drunk- 
en country in the world.” Free trade in 
spirits was practically in force: every 
small land-owner could distil on pay- 


ment of a nominal license fee, and in 


towns every burgher had the right of 
sale. The whole country may be said 
“to have been deluged with spirits ;”” but, 
profiting by the exertions of the apostles 
of temperance, a public opinion was cre- 
ated which twenty-four years ago pro- 
duced a bill on which the existing gez- 
eral \jaw is based. It abolished the small 
stills and imposed a comparatively heavy 
duty on the popular drink, drvanvin. It 
established a sort of threefold control 
over the issue of new licenses for the 
sale of spirits, under which the com- 
munal committee, the commune and the 
governor of a province have power to 
restrict or lessen the number of such 
licenses, while each seller of spirits was 
required to pay to the local rates a tax 
on the amount of spirits sold. The h- 
censes were issued for periods of three 
years, and sold by auction to the high- 
est bidders. To such an extent has the 
sale of spirits been swept under this law 
from the rural parts of Sweden that in 
1871 there were only four hundred and 
sixty places for the sale of spirits in the 
country, the towns excepted. From ob- 
servation and from the report of others 
the writer is able to say that the effect 
of this has been most beneficial in the 
rural parts, materially contributing to the 
sobriety and the moral welfare of the 
people. The general law, it may be 
noticed, had some of the clauses which 
are commonly supposed to attach to the 
later local laws that have been put into 
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operation. It contained a permissive 


clause which allowed of the formation 
of companies to control the spirit-sale 
in towns. One company may take the 
whole of the licenses allotted to any 
town, guaranteeing a certain income to 
the town from such sale of spirits. In 
Gothenburg, the chief port of Sweden, 
such a company was formed at the 
suggestion of a committee appointed 
in 1865 to inquire into the cause of 
the constant increase of pauperism and 
insanity there, which it charged largely 
on the sale of spirits, especially in dark, 
unhealthy places. This company, which 
was Called the ‘Goteborg Utskankings 
Bolag,”” began operations in October, 
1865, with forty licenses, and acquired 
by 1868 the whole of the public-house 
licenses for the sale of spirits, with the 
exception of about a dozen, the owners 
of which had life-licenses. 
or company, had, with these exceptions, 
a monopoly of the sale of spirits in the 
town in places for consumption on the 
premises, and a monopoly to that extent 
only. It weeded out some of the worst 
of these public-houses: it improved the 
condition of the rest, appointing salaried 
managers, who had in addition the profit 
on the sale of food and all drinks except 
spirits, the sale of the latter being under 
very stringent regulations for the profit 
only of the Bolag. The managers were 
compelled to sell food, “*cooked and 
hot”’ if needed; to give no credit; to 
keep orderly, clean and well-ventilated 
houses; to allow no drunkenness; and 
not to sell spirits to those “ overload- 
ed."’ In the first ten years of its ex- 
istence the Bolag met with opposition, 
not only from spirit-sellers who sold for 
non-consumption on the premises, but 
also from the many sellers of ale and 
porter, who were permitted to sell those 
drinks unnoticed by the law. It is claim- 
ed that in spite of this competition the 
working of the company materially con- 
tributed to the sobriety of the town; and 
it may be worth while to test this by the 
facts. 

When the Bolag began in 1865 there 
were, for the police year, 2070 cases of 
drunkenness; in 1866 there were only 
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1424; and there was a decrease in the 
next year, and again in 1868, when the 
number was 1320, which has proved the 
minimum. From that period there has 
been an increase, until in 1876—the latest 
year for which the facts are procurable— 
—the number of cases was 2357. But 
during the whole of that time the popu- 
lation has been increasing: it was 46,557 
in 1866, and in 1876 it was over 66,000; 
so that the apparent increase in these 
years is a proportionate though very 
small decrease—a decrease of about one 
per cent. There has been also a large de- 
crease in the more serious crimes report- 
ed to the police of the town. As to pau- 
perism, there is a decrease in the number 
of persons receiving entire relief from the 
community, but an increase in the num- 
ber of those receiving partial relicf. The 
sales of spirits by the company’s agents 
have materially increased, but it is urged 
that this is due to the fact that in its ear- 
lier years it had more opposition to en- 
counter, while in 1875 it had acquired a 
full monopoly over the sale of spirits, ex- 
cept in the instances of the life-licenses, 
which had been reduced in number. Its 
gross profits have materially increased, 
rising from £7200 in English money in 
1865 to £52,850 in 1876, and the amount 
of the net profit it paid into the town 
treasury had increased from £2800 to 
£49,100! The authorities of the town 
are satisfied with these results ; and there 
is an almost universal belief that the state 
of Gothenburg in regard to drunkenness 
is incomparably better than it would have 
been without the operation of the Bolag: 
at the same time it is fair to state that 
some are of opinion that the benefits 
have not been so great as they should 
have been, and that the company has to 
some extent been worked rather witha 
view to money-making for the commu- 
nity than' to the repression of drunken- 
ness. As to the general opinion, it is in- 
dicated by the fact that every large town 
in Sweden has now followed in the wake 
of Gothenburg. In 1871 the Norwegian 
Storthing passed a law to enable their 
towns to follow suit; and about a score 
have adopted a similar scheme, mod- 
ified by allowing the profits of the Nor- 
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wegian “associations "’ to be paid by the 
members to objects of public utility. 
As to personal impressions of the 
working of the system, it may be first 
said that attention having been so fully 
directed to the provision made for sale 
of food in these public-houses, this was 
tested in many with satisfactory results 
—food cheap, plentiful and wholesome 
being procurable. The _ public - houses 
were found to be generally neat and 
orderly, but not equal in comfort or ap- 
pearance to the public-houses in other 
lands, several of them being under- 
ground vaults merely. The company 
has in Gothenburg twenty - five public- 
houses now; it leases the right of sale 
of spirits to eleven eating-houses and 
clubs; it has seven spirit-shops and thir- 
teen wholesale places of sale; so that it 
makes ample provision for the satisfying 
of the thirsty throats of the Swedes. Un- 
questionably, Gothenburg has stilla larger 
amount of drunkenness than is known in 
towns of equal size elsewhere, and a few 
minutes’ observation near one of these 
““model public-houses"’ shows that there 
isa very great sale of drink; but it is also 
evident that much of the sale on market- 
days is to country-people from districts 
where there are no public-houses,  Fi- 
nally, the result of some time given to 
observation and to the consideration of 
the question on the spot convinced us that 
the stricter regulation and supervision of 
the sale of spirits in this method has re- 
duced the proportionate drunkenness so 
far as itis brought before police notice; 
that the public-houses are improved in 
appearance and in order; that the grosser 
evils are to some extent done away with, 
and the community pecuniarily benefit- 
ed; but that the working of this “ exper- 
iment"’ has not succeeded in lessening 
the exceedingly large local demand for 
spirits. Jj. W. S. 


RUSSIAN RECRUITING. 


IT is a common observation in. the 
mouths of men who are estimating 
Russia's military strength that, although 
short of money, she has at least a bound- 
Jess supply of men; but this idea, though 
plausible at first sight, is utterly errone- 


ous. A few years ago the confidence 
of the Russian optimists in their “inex- 
haustible numbers’”’ was rudely shaken 
by the discovery that in a single year, 
out of eighty-four thousand conscripts 
sent up to the various recruiting centres, 
no fewer than forty-four thousand were 
rejected as unfitted for service by dis- 
ease or other physical defects, #o¢ inclu- 
sive of short stature. The government 
took the alarm, and gave orders for the 
immediate formation of a medical com- 
mission and the thorough investigation 
of the sanitary condition of the popula- 
tion at large. This was promptly done, 
and the result startled all Russia with 
the announcement that her strength was 
barely one-half what it had previously 
been supposed to be. 

Nor is this by any means an over- 
statement of the case. In European 
Russia the weakness in productive ages 
is such that whereas in Great Britain the 
proportion of persons alive between the 
aves of fifteen and sixty is 548 in the 
thousand, and in Belgium 518, in Rus- 
sia it barely reaches 265. It is compu- 
ted that in the government of Pultava 
alone, by no means a populous district, 
not less than one hundred thousand per- 
sons are absolutely disabled by various 
chronic complaints, Out of the forty- 
nine millions of the laboring class, the 
‘raw material’ of the Russian army, 
fully fifty per cent. are practically unfit 
to serve. The statistics of the average 
duration of human life are even more 
terribly significant. In England and 
Northern Germany, according to the 
best authorities, every man lives, on an 
average, about 4o years; in Southern 
Germany, 38 years; and in France, 36. 
In Russia, on the other hand, the aver- 
age, even in the healthiest regions (2. e. 
the north and west), varies from 27 to 
22 years. Along the banks of the Vol- 
ga and in the south-east provinces gen- 
erally, where the conditions of life are 
less favorable, the proportion falls as 
low as 20 years, while in the govern- 
ments of Perm, Viatka and Orenburg 
it is only 15. 

In whatever way this glaring evil may 
be explained away by native apologists, 
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it really springs from two very simple 
causes—insufficient wages and popular 
ignorance. The miserably low scale of 
wages among the artisans of the great 
towns has long since become prover- 
bial, but in the agricultural districts 
matters are even worse. The ordinary 
wages of the Russian “field-hand"’ are 
as follows: Laborers by the day, 37% 
kopecks (about 25 cents) per diem; by 
the month, 23 kopecks (15 cents); by 
the season, 17 kopecks (11 cents); in 
harvest, 75 kopecks (half a dollar). For 
this pittance the peasants toil from twelve 
to fifteen, and often sixteen, hours a day; 
and, thanks to their insufficient food, the 
constant strain soon begins to tell. A 


few seasons of such overwork and their. 


strength breaks down altogether, while, 
instead of the substantial diet needed to 
recruit it, their scanty fare is still further 
diminished by the countless fasts of the 
Greek Church, occurring twice, or even 
thrice, a week. Hence, upon the first 
outbreak of fever or cholera the poor 
creatures perish helplessly, thousands 
upon thousands, while the St. Peters- 
burg fashionables, yawning over the 
printed death-roll, languidly wonder 
why the lower classes are so careless 
of their health. Nor are the calamities 
entailed by superstition less deplorable 
than those which spring from poverty. 
Those who have seen, in the villages of 
the interior, new-born infants plunged in 
ice-cold water which it would be thought 
sacrilege to warm; children of four and 
five running about on a bitter day in the 
fall of the year with no clothing but a 
light linen shirt; cholera-stricken peas- 
ants refusing the medicines offered them; 
and women employed in hard field-labor 
three days after their confinement,—can 
easily credit the statement, frightful as it 
is, that at least fifty, and in some cases 
eighty-three, per cent. of the children 
born in the provinces die in their infan- 
cy, and that the population of certain 
districts has diminished fully one-third 
during the past generation. D. K. 





SOCIETIFS OF HEALTH. 


THAT an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure has passed into a prov- 
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erb, and yet there is no doubt that the 
majority of the cases of sickness, gene- 
ral ill health and debility, especially with 
women, arise from a disregard of the sim- 
plest rules for health. , But how shall the 
people learn these rules unless they are: 
taught them? and who so well fitted to 
teach them as the doctors? 

Does any one say that it is against the 
interest of the doctors to prevent disease ? 
The reply would be that such a concep- 
tion of the medical profession is a very 
low one; for doctors were men before 
they acquired their profession, and there 
is little doubt that they would find their 
profession a much more agreeable, and 
possibly a more profitable, one if, as in 
China, they were paid for keeping their 
patients well, instead of for curing, or 
trying to cure, them when they are 
sick, 

At least such a conception of his of- 
fice has occurred to Dr. George Dutton 
of Springfield, Mass., and he has been 
engaged for some years in attempting 
to have the idea practically introduced 
in that city. About two years ago he 
started a Society of Health there with a 
few members. The members, who have 
now reached about fifty, pay him two 
dollars each a year for advice and one 
dollar for the expenses of the society. 
Whenever they need his services they 
call upon him and get his advice gratis, 
or he calls upon them at their homes for 
half price. But this is the smallest part 
of the innovation. By the agreement Dr. 
Dutton binds himself to give them a free 
lecture once a month upon matters of 
hygiene and cognate subjects, cither 
serving as lecturer himself or obtaining 
the services of some competent person 
for the same duty. When the society 
was first formed it was made a part of. 
the agreement that the members should 
annually elect their consulting physician, 
but so far the society has preferred to 
elect Dr. Dutton to this position. 

In these days of enforced combinations 
for economy there is no reason why such 
societies of health should not multiply, to 
the manifest benefit of all parties con- 
cerned, E. H. 
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The Cossacks: A Tale of the Caucasus in 
1852. By Count Leo Tolstoy. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Eugene Schuy- 
ler. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Russian novels, to judge from the speci- 
mens that have been presented to English 
readers, are prose poems rather than novels 
in the English sense of the word, dealing 
more with poetic phases than with those de- 
tails and events of ordinary life which go to 
make up English and American novels of 
the better class. With whatever elaboration 
of plot or the reverse, they are distinctly 
artistic compositions, in which every part is 
in unison with a dominant idea, and their 
effect, not being scattered or diluted, is single 
and more or less forcible. Their method is 
the reverse of analytical, Nothing, for ex- 
ample, could be further from the pregnant 
sentences, the exhaustive analysis, of George 
Eliot, whose books are freighted with the 
accumulated and ever-accumulating wisdom 
of a life, than the poetic suggestiveness of 
Tourgueneff’s creations, in which a wealth 
of material is sacrificed to artistic perfection, 
and the highest thought often seems to lie 
between the lines. George Eliot lays bare 
the innermost souls of her characters—we 
enter fully into their lives and thoughts: with 
Tourgueneft’s it is left toa glance of the eye, 
a few passionate words, to reveal the mind 
within. In Zhe Cossacks this absence of 
analysis is still more apparent. It is a pic- 
ture of a curious and simple race, painted, 
not from within, but from the outside or 
Russian point of view. But here is no re- 
fining, no affectation of pastoral simplicity. 
The Cossacks is distinctly a primitive poem, 
one which can scarcely be classed either as 
idyl or epic, though, in spite of its scenes 
being mainly rural, it perhaps approaches 
more nearly to the epic. There is an Ho- 
meric simplicity in its descriptions of half- 
drunken warriors with their superb physique, 
their bravado, their native dignity and sin- 
gleness of character, Marianka, the beau- 
tiful heroine, passes from one picture to 
another in her quiet, regular toil. Whether, 
clad in a loose skirt of pink cotton, she drives 
the oxen or piles the Azsyaé or dung-fuel 
along the fence with her hoe, or in holiday 
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attire mingles with other girls at evening, 
she is always a subject for the artist’s brush. 
What thoughts occupied this stately figure, in 
what way ideas circulated in her kerchiefed 
head, we are left to divine. Her conduct is 
a little enigmatical. Had she any thought 
of marrying Olenin, or were her actions dic- 
tated by coquetry accompanied by a spice 
of mischief? We are inclined to the latter 
opinion. 

The story of Zhe Cossacks exhibits a close 
similarity to that of a recent English (or 
rather Irish) novel, Zhe Hon. Aliss Ferrard, 
Both books transport a man of culture to the 
midst of a rude and more or less primitive 
people: in each, the hero, smitten with the 
beauty of a native girl (and in Olenin’s 
case with the wild freshness of the life), is 
seized with a desire to throw off his old life, 
with its polish, its intellectual disappoint- 
ments and its limitations, and become a prim- 
itive man among primitive men. In both, 
the moral and end are substantially the same. 
The girl’s affections are bestowed naturally 
in her own class, and the disconsolate urban 
discovers that a wide divergence of feelings 
and sympathies, a guif not to be voluntarily 
bridged over, lies between the man of the 
world and the illiterate peasant; that the re- 
sults of habit are not lightly to be got rid of; 
and that a happiness which hes below us in 
the social scale may be as unattainable as 
higher prizes. The relations of the romantic 
and dreamy Olenin to his barbaric neighbors 
are finely portrayed. Nothing could be more 
natural than his presenting the young Cossack 
Lukashka with a horse in a fit of generous 
enthusiasm, and the latter's astonished and 
suspicious reception of the gift. Being ut- 
terly unable to divine its motive, he suspects 
some lurking design of evil, and regards the 
generosity as a deceit practised upon him. 

But any comparison with an FEenglish book 
would but faintly illustrate Zhe Cossacks. In 
the novelty of its scenes and characters, in 
its poetic simplicity of form and its uncon- 
scious picturesqueness, it is widely different 
from anything in our literature. It has a 
certain coldness, the coldness of an epic; for 
passion, though not lacking, is kept in abey- 
ance in its pages, which are indeed chiefly 
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filled with pictures, a set of literary chef 
d’auvres, drawn with great power and viv- 
idness and full of color and poetic feeling. 
That the book should produce such an im- 
pression in a translation so uncouth and 
blundering as Mr. Schuyler has given us is 
a strong testimony to its merit. It is usually 
thought that a translator ought to be tolerably 
familiar with two languages, but readers of 
The Cossacks will be forced to doubt if Mr. 
Schuyler is acquainted with one. 


Molly Bawn: A Novel. By the author of 
“Phyllis.” Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 

Molly Bawn disarms criticism by its ex- 
uberant gayety, its lusciousness of descrip- 
tion, its imperturbable good-humor and self- 
satisfaction, and its utter absence of respon- 
sibility. What can an auld critic do wi’ a 
young dook ? And such a very young book ! 
—so full of sweets and prettinesses, of auda- 
cious coquetries, and of jokes delivered with 
such a simple and fatuous joy that the meed 
of our laughter cannot be denied them! If 
we were to suggest that there is rather a sur- 
feit of these good things, our objection would 
be liable to be set aside as the acrid cavilling 
of one whose taste for sweetmeats has been 
vitiated by dyspeptic tendencies. We can 
only recommend the book with hearty good- 
will to those whose sweet tooth still preserves 
its enamel, congratulating them upon the 
acquisition of a novel which may be read 
without any of those harassing perplexities 
or dismal ideas in which petulant authors 
embroil our tender susceptibilities—a novel 
in which the utmost pathos is in the little 
poutings of true lovers; in which kissing 
goes by favor, and favor is lavishly distrib- 
uted; in which ugliness is the only crime, 
and virtue, or rather beauty (which is the 
same thing), is unfailingly triumphant. The 
stock scenery and properties, together with 
the usual characters, of a society novel ap- 
pear in Afolly Bawn, and the personages 
are invested, if not with the divine gift of 
life, with a certain wire-strung movement 
which does not lack vivacity, and in some 
cases novelty; the villain, for example, hav- 
ing but litthke employment in his original ca- 
pacity, and being utilized as a laughing-stock 
for the amusement of his victims. Even the 
grammar of the book can hardly be taken 
au sérieux. It exhibits a serene carelessness 
of rules, with a tendency to bulls which sug- 
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gests that the heroine’s nationality is also 
that of the author. A sentence in which we 
are told of a house that it is “larger, at first 
sight, than it in reality is,’’ strikes a blow at 
the very essence of things, and those much- 
abused words zo7// and woulhé usurp the place 
of their relatives, sha// and should, with a 
uniformity that proves the absence of neg- 
ligence. | 


Samuel Johnson. By Leslie Stephen. (Eng- 
lish Men of Letters, edited by John Mor- 
ley.) New York: Iarper & Brothers. — 


The constant increase of books is not, we 
are inclined to think, so great a curse or so 
wholly to be ascribed to malevolent inten- 
tions as many despondent people suppose. 
A very considerable, if not the greater, num- 
ber of new works have for their aim not to 
add to, but to diminish, the literature of the 
world, and so to lighten the burden imposed 
on each successive generationof readers. The 
great bulk of the writers of our day are em- 
ployed not in producing anything new, but 
in summarizing, epitomizing, and, as far as 
possible, suppressing, what their predecessors 
produced. Criticisms are offered to us as 
substitutes for the works criticised; volumes 
are tapped that their sap and pith may be 
extracted; the analyst takes our labor upon 
himself and generously presents us with the 
fruits. Up toa certain point the process is 
unobjectionable, and we have reason to be 
grateful to those who are skilful in it. It 
used, however, to be thought that there were 
limitations to the practice of it—that while 
it was lawful and right to treat as a caput 
mortuum any work containing merely a 
certain amount of useful information or of 
original thought, a sacredness attached to 
the masterpieces of literature and to books 
which, having survived the accidents of time 
and changes of fashion, were ranked as clas- 
sics and xripata é¢ aei. These were held en- 
titled to a place in every library, and, far 
from being subjected to condensation or 
abridgment, were too often supplemented 
by commentaries and illustrative matter ex- 
ceeding in bulk the original text. It is less 
than half a century since the publication of 
Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Fohnson, “ with 
numerous additions and notes,”’ excited a pro- 
longed tumult, and the editor was arrayed at 
the bar of criticism and solemnly condemned, 
not for having contributed elucidations to the 
text, but for having mutilated it by insertions 
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which should have been relegated to an ap- 
pendix. But now, while one literary crafts- 
man announces an edition from which all that 
is “obsolete”? or “unimportant” is to be ex- 
purgated, another offers us in lieu of the five 
venerated tomes a rifacimiento in a single 
volume of less than two hundred pages. 
It is, of course, not to be denied that Bos- 
well’s Zz/e includes a large amount of matter 
wholly unimportant in itself, relating to per- 
sons and events that have no independent 
claim on the interest of readers of the pres- 
ent day. But it does not follow that such 
details are superfluous and may properly be 
weeded out. They give us the m/e, to use 
M. Taine’s word, in which Johnson’s cha- 
racter and intellect were developed and dis- 
played, the perspective in which his career is 
to be viewed, the background from which his 
figure stands out in bold relief. The impres- 
sion they make upon us is an essential part 
of the effect which is produced by the book, 
deepening the sense of reality and the charm 
of intimate familiarity which have so much 
to do with its abiding fascination. And the 
style and manner of the narration are no less 
an integral part of it. The book is not only 
a biography, but an autobiography. Johnson 
without Boswell is Don Quixote without 
Sancho, Lear without the Fool, Orestes 
without Pylades. It is safe to say, not 
only that a thousand incidents of Johnson’s 
hife and conversation would never have been 
preserved but for Boswell, but that some of 
the most amusing and remarkable of them 
would never have occurred. The tour to 
Scotland and the Flebrides, which may be 
said to have been the one romantic episode of 
Johnson’s life, bringing him into scenes and 
among characters widely contrasted with his 
habitual surroundings, is one instance, and 
the memorable midnight “ frisk’? in’ the 
neighborhood of the Temple is another, 
among many that might be cited. To sep- 
arate these two men, to reduce Boswell to 
the status of a mere “reporter ”’ or ‘ author- 
ity,’ to repeat his stories and records of con- 
versation in any language but his own, to in- 
terlard them with the comments and reflec- 
tions of a superior wisdom, seems to us a 
sort of moral offence as well as an imperti- 
nence. Mr. Leslie Stephen is, without doubt, 
a very skilful workman, and has brought to 
his task all the knowledge, taste and judg- 
ment, if not the perfectly sympathetic tone, 
which the most exacting reader could de- 
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mand. It may, too, be urged on his behalf 
that he has written for those who have not 
the leisure to make themselves acquainted 
with the work which he has condensed. We 
can only reply that his talents would have 
found ample scope in a more fitting field, 
and that people who cannot spare the time 
to read Boswell can well afford to be igno- 
rant of Johnson. 
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COSTUMES AT PESTH. 


F it were not for the people, the jour- | Servian capital is reached in ascending 
ney by steamer from Belgrade to Pesth | the great stream from Galatz and Rust- 
would be rather unromantic. When the | chuk, the picturesque cliffs, the mighty 
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forests, the moss-grown ruins overhang- 
ing the rushing waters, are all left be- 
hind. Belgrade is not very imposing. 
It lies along a low line of hills border- 
ing the Sava and the Danube, and con- 
tains only a few edifices which are wor- 
thy even of the epithet creditable. The 
white pinnacle from which it takes its 
name—for the city grouped around the 
fort was once called Leograd (“white 
city "’)—now looks grimy and gloomy. 
The Servians have placed the cannon 
which they took from the Turks in the 
recent war on the ramparts, and have 
become so extravagantly vain in view of 
their exploits that their conceit is quite 
painful to contemplate. Yet it is impos- 
sible to avoid sympathizing to some ex- 
tent with this little people, whose lot has 
been so hard and whose final emanci- 
pation has been so long in arriving. The 
intense affection which the Servian man- 
ifests for his native land is doubtless the 
result of the struggles and the sacrifices 
which he has been compelled to make 
in order to remain in possession of it. 
One day he has been threatened by the 
Austrian or the jealous and unreason- 
able Hungarian: another he has re- 
ceived news that the Turks were march- 
ing across his borders, burning, plunder- 
ing and devastating. There is something 
peculiarly pathetic in the lot of these small 
Danubian states. Nearly every one of 
them has been the cause of combats in 
which its inhabitants have shed rivers 
of blood before they could obtain even 
a fragment of such liberty and peace as 
have long been the possessions of Switz- 
erland and Belgium. It is not surprising 
that the small countries which once form- 
ed part of Turkey-in-Europe are anxious 
to grow larger and stronger by annexa- 
tion of territory and consolidation of pop- 
ulations. They are tired of being feeble: 
it is not amusing. Servia once expected 
that she would be allowed to gain a con- 
siderable portion of Bosnia, her neighbor 
province, but the Austrians are there, 
and would speedily send forces to Bel- 
grade if it were for a moment imagined 
that Prince Milan and his counsellors 
were still greedy for Serapevo and oth- 
er fat towns of the beautiful Bosnian 
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lands. Now and then, when a Servian 
burgher has had an extra flask of Ne- 
gotin, he vapors about meeting the Aus- 
trians face to face and driving them into 
the Sava; but he never mentions it when 
he is in a normal condition. 

The country which Servia has won from 
the Turks in the neighborhood of Nisch, 
and the quaint old city of Nisch itself, 
were no meagre prizes, and ought to 
content the ambition of the young prince 
for some time. It was righteous that the 
Servians should possess Nisch, and that 
the Turks should be driven out by vio- 
lence. The cruel and vindictive barba- 
rian had done everything that he could 
to make himself feared and loathed by 
the Servians. To this day, not far from 
one of the principal gates of the city, on 
the Pirot road, stands the ‘Skull Tower,”’ 
in the existence of which, I suppose, an 
English Tory would refuse to believe, 
just as he denied his credence to the 
story of the atrocities at Batak. The 
four sides of this tower are completely 
covered, as with a barbarous mosaic, 
with the skulls of Servians slain by their 
oppressors in the great combat of 1809. 
The Turks placed here but a few of their 
trophies, for they slaughtered thousands, 
while the tower's sides could accommo- 
date only nine hundred and fifty-two 
skulls. It is much to the credit of the 
Servians that when they took Nisch in 
1877 they wreaked no vengeance on the 
Mussulman population, but simply com- 
pelled them to give up their arms, and 
informed them that they could return to 
their labors. The presence of the Ser- 
vians at Nisch has already been pro- 
ductive of good: decent roads from that 
point to Sophia are already in process 
of construction, and the innumerable 
brigands who swarmed along the coun- 
try-side have been banished or killed. 
Sophia still lies basking in the mellow 
sunlight, lazily refusing to be cleansed 
or improved. Nowhere else on the bor- 
der-line of the Orient is there a town 
which so admirably illustrates the reck- 
less and stupid negligence of the Turk. 
Sophia looks enchanting from a dis- 
tance, but when one enters its narrow 
streets, choked with rubbish and filled 
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with fetid smells, one is only too glad 
to retire hastily. It would take a quar- 
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ter of a century to make Sophia clean. 
All round the city are scattered ancient 
tumuli filled with the remains of the for- 
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mer lords of the soil, and they are al- 
most as attractive as the hovels in which 
live the people of to-day. What a des- 
olate waste the Turk has been allowed 
to make of one of the finest countries in 
Europe! He must be thrust out before 
improvement can come in. Lamartine, 
who was one of the keenest observers 
that ever set foot in Turkey, truly said 
“that civilization, which is so fine in its 
proper place, would prove a mortal poi- 
son to Islamism. Civilization cannot live 
where the Turks are: it will wither away 
and perish more quickly whenever it is 
brought near them. With it, if you could 
acclimate it in Turkey, you could not 
make Europeans, you could not make 
Christians: you would simply unmake 
Turks.” 

The enemies of progress and of the 
“Christian dogs” are receding, and rail- 
ways and sanitary improvements will 
come when they are gone. Belgrade 
was a wretched town when the Turks 
had it: now it is civilized. Its history 
is romantic and picturesque, although 
its buildings are not. Servia’s legends 
and the actual recitals of the adven- 
turous wars which have occurred within 
her limits would fill volumes. The White 
City has been famous ever since the Ot- 
toman conquest. Its dominant position 
at the junction of two great rivers, at the 
frontier of Christian Lurope, at a time 
when turbans were now and then seen 
in front of the walls of Vienna, gave it 
a supreme importance. The Turks ex- 
ultingly named it “the Gate of the Holy 
War.’ Thence it was that they sallied 
forth on incursions through the fertile 
plains where now the Hungarian shep- 
herd leads his tlock and plays upon his 
wooden pipe, undisturbed by the beard- 
ed infidel. The citadel was fought over 
until its walls cracked beneath the suc- 
cessive blows of Christian and Mussul- 
man, Suleiman the Lawgiver, the elector 
of Bavaria, Eugene of Savoy, have trod 
the ramparts which frown on the Dan- 
ube's broad current. The Austrians have 
many memories of the old fortress : they 
received it in 1718 by the treaty of Pas- 
sarowitz, but gave it up in 1749, to take 
it back again in 1789. The treaty of 
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Sistova—an infamy which postponed 
the liberation of the suffering peoples 
in Turkey-in-Europe for nearly a hun- 
dred years—compelled the Austrians 
once more to yield it, this time to the 
Turks. In this century how often has 
it been fought over—from the time of 
the heroic Kara George, the Servian 
liberator, to the bloody riots in our days 
which resulted in driving Mussulmans 
definitely from the territory! 
Everywhere along the upper Servian 
banks of the Danube traces of the old 
epoch are disappearing. The national 
costume, which was graceful, and often 
very rich, is yielding before the prosaic 
—the ugly garments imported from Jew- 
ish tailoring establishments in Viennaand 
Pesth. The horseman with his sack-coat, 
baggy velvet trousers and slouch hat 
looks not unlike a rough rider along 
the shores of the Mississippi River. In 
the interior patriarchal costumes and 
customs are still preserved. On the 
Sava river-steamers the people from 
towns in the shadows of the primeval 
forests which still cover a large portion 
of the country are to be found, and they 
are good studies for an artist. The wo- 
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men, with golden ducats braided in their 
hair; the priests, with tall brimless hats 
and long yellow robes; the men, with 
round skull-caps, leathern girdles with 
knives in them, and waistcoats orna- 
mented with hundreds of glittering but- 
tons,—are all unconscious of the change 
which is creeping in by the Danube, and 
to which they will presently find them- 
selves submitting. The railway will take 
away the lingering bits of romance from 
Servia; the lovely and lonely monas- 
teries high among the grand peaks in 
the mountain-ranges will be visited by 
tourists from Paris, who will scrawl their 
names upon the very altars; and Bel- 
grade will be rich in second-class cara- 
vanserais kept by Moses and Abraham. 
After the Austrians who have gone over 
into Bosnia will naturally follow a crowd 
of adventurers from Croatia and from the 
neighborhood of Pesth, and it would not 
be surprising should many of them find 
it for their interest to settle in Servia, al- 
though the government would probably 
endeavor to keep them out. Should the 
movement which Lord Beaconsfield is 
pleased to call the ‘‘Panslavic conspir- 
acy '’ assume alarming proportions with- 
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in a short time, the Servians would be in 
great danger of losing, for years at least, 
their autonomy. 

The arrival by night at Belgrade, com- 
ing from below, is interesting, and one has 
a vivid recollection ever afterward of 
swarms of barefooted coal-heavers, clad 
in coarse sacking, rushing tumultuously 
up and down a gang-plank, as negroes 
do when wooding up on a Southern 
river; of shouting and swaggering Aus- 
trian customs officials, clad in gorgeous 
raiment, but smoking cheap cigars; of 
Servian gendarmes emulating the blus- 
ter and surpassing the rudeness of the 
Austrians: of Turks in transit from the 
Constantinople boat to the craft plying to 
Bosnian river-ports; of Hungarian peas- 
ants in white felt jackets embroidered 
with scarlet thread, or mayhap even 
with yellow; and of various Bohemian 
beggars, whose swart faces remind one 
that he is still in the neighborhood of 
the East. I had on one occasion, while 
a steamer was lying at Belgrade, time to 
observe the manners of the humbler sort 
of folk in a species of cabaret near the 
river-side and hard by the erratic struc- 
ture known as the custom-house. There 
was a serious air upon the faces of the 
men which spoke well for their cha- 
racters. Each one seemed independ- 
ent, and to a certain extent careless, 
of his neighbor’s opinion. It would 
have been impossible, without some 
knowledge of the history of the coun- 
try, to have supposed that these people, 
or even their ancestors, had ever been 
oppressed, Gayety did not prevail, nor 
is there anywhere among the Danubian 
Slavs a tendency to the innocent and 
spontaneous jollity so common in some 
sections of Europe. The Servian takes 
life seriously. I was amused to see that 
each one of this numerous company of 
swineherds or farmers, who had evident- 
ly come in to Belgrade to market, drank 
his wine as if it were a duty, and on leav- 
ing saluted as scriously as if he were 
greeting a distinguished company gath- 
ered to do him honor. That such men 
are cowards, as the English would have 
us believe, is impossible; and in 1877 
they showed that the slander was desti- 
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tute of even the slightest foundation in 
fact. 

Morals in Belgrade among certain 
classes perhaps leave something to de- 
sire in the way of strictness; but the 
Danubian provinces are not supposed 
to be the abodes of all the virtues and 
graces. The Hungarians could not af- 
ford to throw stones at the Servians on 
the score of morality, and the Rouma- 
nians certainly would not venture to try 
the experiment. In the interior of Ser- 
via the population is pure, and the patri- 
archal manner in which the people live 
tends to preserve them so. There is as 
much difference between the sentiment 
in Belgrade and that in the provinces as 
would be found between Paris and a 
French rural district. 

But let us drop details concerning 
Servia, for the brave little country de- 
mands more serious attention than can 
be given to it in one or two brief arti- 
cles. The boat which bears me away 
from the Servian capital has come hither 
from Semlin, the Austrian town on the 
other side of the Sava River. It is a 
jaunty and comfortable craft, as befits 
such vessels as afford Servians their only 
means of communication with the outer 
world. If any but Turks had been squat- 
ted in Bosnia there would have been 
many a smart little steamer running 
down the Sava and around up the Dan- 
ube; but the baleful Mussulman_ has - 
checked all enterprise wherever he has 
had any foothold. We go slowly, cleav- 
ing the dull-colored tide, gazing, as we 
sit enthroned in easy-chairs on the up- 
per deck, out upon the few public insti- 
tutions of Belgrade—the military college 
and the handsome road leading to the 
garden of Topschidere, where the lilipu- 
tian court has its tiny summer residence. 
Sombre memories overhang this “ Can- 
noneer’s Valley,” this Topschidere, where 
Michael, the son and successor of good 
Milosch as sovereign prince of the na- 
tion, perished by assassination in 1868. 
In a few minutes we are whisked round 
a corner, and a high wooded bluff con- 
ceals the White City from our view. 

The Servian women—and more espe- 
cially those belonging to the lower classes 
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—have a majesty and dignity which are 
very imposing. One is inclined at first 
to believe these are partially due to as- 
sumption, but he speedily discovers that 
such is not the case. Blanqui, the French 


revolutionist, who made a tour through | 


Servia in 1840, has given the world a 
curious and interesting account of the 
conversations which he held with Ser- 
vian women on the subject of the op- 
pression from which the nation was suf- 
fering. Everywhere among the common 
people he found virile sentiments express- 
ed by the women, and the princess Lion- 
bitza, he said, was “‘the prey of a kind 
of holy fever.” M. Blanqui described 
her as a woman fifty years old, with a 
martial, austere yet dreamy physiogno- 
my, with strongly-marked features, a 
proud and sombre gaze, and her head 
crowned with superb gray hair braided 
and tied with red ribbon. “Ah!” said 
this woman to him, with an accent in 
her voice which startled him, “if all 
these men round about us here were 
not women, or éf they were women like 
me, we should soon be free from our 
tormentors!’’ It was the fiery words of 
such women as this which awoke the 
Servian men from the lethargy into 
which they were falling after Kara 
George had exhausted himself in heroic 
efforts, and which sent them forth anew 
to fight for their liberties. 

At night, when the moon is good enough 
to shine, the voyage up the river has 
charms, and tempts one to remain on 
deck all night, in spite of the sharp 
breezes which sweep across the stream. 
The harmonious accents of the gentle 
Servian tongue echo all round you: the 
song of the peasants grouped together, 
lying in a heap like cattle to keep warm, 
comes occasionally to your ears; and if 
there be anything disagreeable, it is the 
loud voices and brawling manners of 
some Austrian troopers on transfer. From 
time to time the boat slows her speed as 
she passes through lines or streets of float- 
ing mills anchored securely in the river. 
Each mill—a small house with sloping 
roof, and with so few windows that one 
wonders how the millers ever manage 
to see their grist—is built upon two boats. 
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The musical hum of its great wheel is 
heard for a long distance, and warns 
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one of the approach toward these pacific 
industries. The miller is usually on the 
lookout, and sometimes, when a large 
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steamer is coming up, and he antici- 
pates trouble from the “swell’’ which 
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she may create, he may be seen madly 
gesticulating and dancing upon hrs nar- 
row platform in a frenzy of anxiety for 
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the fruits of his toil. A little village on 
a neck of land or beneath a grove shows 
where the wives and children of these 
millers live.. The mills are a source of 
prosperity for thousands of humble folk, 
and of provocation to hurricanes of pro- 
fanity on the part of the Austrian, Ital- 
ian and Dalmatian captains who are com- 
pelled to pass them. Stealing through 
an aquatic town of this kind at midnight, 
with the millers all holding out their lan- 
terns, with the steamer’s bell ringing vio- 
lently, and with rough voices crying out 
words of caution in at least four lan- 
guages, produces a curious if not a com- 
ical effect on him who has the experience 
for the first time. 

Peaceable as the upper Danube shores 
look, Arcadian as seems the simplicity 
of their populations, the people are torn 
by contending passions, and are watch- 
ed by the lynx-eyed authorities of two or 
three governments. The agents of the 
Omdladina, the mysterious society which 
interests itself in the propagation of Pan- 
slavism, have numerous powerful stations 
in the Austrian towns, and do much to 
discontent the Slavic subjects of Francis 
Joseph with the rule of the Hapsburgs. 
There have also been instances of con- 
spiracy against the Obrenovich dynasty, 
now in power in Servia, and these have 
frequently resulted in armed incursions 
from the Hungarian side of the stream 
to the other bank, where a warm recep- 
tion was not long awaited. In the hum- 
blest hamlet there are brains hot with am- 
bitious dreams daringly planning some 
scheme which is too audacious to be 
realized. 

The traveller can scarcely believe this 
when, as the boat stops at some little pier 
which is half buried under vines and 
blossoms, he sees the population indulg- 
ing in an innocent festival with the aid 
of red and white wine, a few glasses of 
beer, and bread and cheese. Families 
mounted in huge yellow chariots drawn 
by horses ornamented with gayly -dec- 
orated harnesses, come rattling into town 
and get down before a weatherbeaten inn, 
the signboard above which testifies to re- 
spect and love for some emperor of long 
ago. Youths and maidens wander arm 
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in arm by the foaming tide or sit in the 
little arbors crooning songs and clinking 
glasses. Officers strut about, calling each 
other loudly by their titles or responding 
to the sallies of those of their comrades 
who fill the after-deck of the steamer. 
The village mayor in a braided jacket, 
the wharfmaster in semi-military uni- 
form, and the agent of the steamboat 
company, who appears to have a re- 
markable penchant for gold lace and 
buttons, render the throng still more 
motley. There is also, in nine cases 
out of ten, a band of tooting musicians, 
and as the boat moves away national 
Hungarian and Austrian airs are play- 
ed. He would be indeed a surly fellow 
who should not lift his cap on these oc- 
casions, and he would be repaid for his 
obstinacy by the very blackest of looks. 

Carlowitz and Slankamen are two his- 
toric spots which an Hungarian, if he 
feels kindly disposed toward a stranger, 
will point out to him. The former is 
known to Americans by name only, as 
a rule, and that because they have seen 
it upon bottle-labels announcing excel- 
lent wine; but the town, with its ancient 
cathedral, its convents, and its “chapel 
of peace”’ built on the site of the struc- 
ture in which was signed the noted peace 
of 1699, deserves a visit. Rumor says that 
the head-quarters of the Omladina are 
very near this town, so that the foreign 
visitor must not be astonished if the local 
police seem uncommonly solicitous for 
his welfare while he remains. At Slan- 
kamen in 1691 the illustrious margrave 
of Baden administered such a thrashing 
to the Turks that they fled in the great- 
est consternation, and it was long before 
they rallied again. 

Thus, threading in and out among 
the floating mills, pushing through reedy 
channels in the midst of which she nar- 
rowly escapes crushing the boats of fish- 
ers, and carefully avoiding the moving 
banks of sand which render navigation 
as difficult as on the Mississippi, the 
boat reaches Peterwardein, high on a 
mighty mass of rock, and Neusatz op- 
posite, connected with its neighbor for- 
tress-town by a bridge of boats. Al- 
though within the limits of the Austria- 


Hungarian empire, Neusatz is almost 
entirely Servian in aspect and popula- 
tion, and Peterwardein, which marks 
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the military confines of Slavonia, has a 
large number of Servian inhabitants. It 
was the proximity and the earnestness in 
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their cause of these people which induced 
the Hungarians to agree to the military 
occupation of Bosnia and the Herzego- 
vina, At one time the obstinate Mag- 
yars would have liked to refuse their 
adhesion to the decisions of the Berlin 
Congress, but they soon thought better 
of that. Peterwardein is the last really 
imposing object on the Danube before 
reaching Pesth. It is majestic and sol- 
emn, with its gloomy castle, its garrison 
which contains several thousand soldiers, 
and its prison of state. The remem- 
brance that Peter the. Hermit there put 
himself at the head of the army with 
which the Crusades were begun adds to 
the mysterious and powerful fascination 
of the place. I fancied that I could see 
the lean and fanatical priest preaching 
before the assembled thousands, hurling 
his words down upon them from some 
lofty pinnacle. No one can blame the 
worthy Peter for undertaking his mission 
if the infidels treated Christians in the 
Orient as badly then as they do to-day. 
Centuries after Peter slept in consecrated 
dust the Turks sat down before Peter- 
wardein to besiege it, but they had only 
their labor for their pains, for Prince 
Eugene drove them away. This was 
in 1716. It seems hard to believe that 
a hostile force of Turks was powerful 
enough to wander about Christendom 
a little more than a century and a half 
ago. 

After passing Peterwardein and Neu- 
satz the boat’s course lies through the 
vast Hungarian plain, which reminds 
the American of some of the rich lands 
in the Mississippi bottom. Here is life, 
lusty, crude, seemingly not of Europe, 
but rather of the extreme West or East. 
As far as the eye can reach on either 
hand stretch the level acres, dotted with 
herds of inquisitive swine, with horses 
‘wild and beautiful snorting and gam- 
bolling as they hear the boat’s whistle, 
and peasants in white linen jackets and 
trousers and immense black woollen hats. 
Fishers by hundreds balance in their lit- 
tle skiffs on the small whirlpool of waves 
made by the steamer, and sing gayly. 
For a stretch of twenty miles the course 
may lie near an immense forest, where 
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millions of stout trees stand in regular 
rows, where thousands of oaks drop 
acorns every year to fatten thousands 
upon thousands of pigs. Cattle stray in 
these woods, and sometimes the peas- 
ant-farmer has a veritable hunt before 
he can find his own. Afar in the wood- 
ed recesses of Slavonia many convents 
of the Greek religion are hidden. Their 
inmates lead lives which have little or 
no relation to anything in the nineteenth 
century. For them wars and rumors of 
wars, Russian aggression, Austrian an- 
nexation, conspiracies by Kara George- 
witch, Hungarian domination in the Cab- 
inet at Vienna, and all such trivial mat- 
ters, do not exist. The members of these 
religious communities are not like the 
more active members of the clergy of 
their Church, who unquestionably have 
much to do with promoting war and sup- 
porting it when it is in aid of their na- 
tionality and their religion. 

One of the most remarkable sights in 
this region is a herd of the noble “cat- 
tle of the steppes,’’the beasts in which 
every Hungarian takes so much pride. 
These cattle are superb creatures, and 
as they stand eying the passers-by one 
regrets that he has not more time in 
which to admire their exquisite white 
skins, their long symmetrical horns and 
their shapely limbs. They appear to be 
good-tempered, but it would not be wise 
to risk one’s self on foot in their imme- 
diate neighborhood. 

As for the fishermen, some of them 
seem to prefer living on the water rather 
than on dry land. Indeed, the marshy 
borders of the Danube are not very 
healthy, and it is not astonishing that 
men do not care to make their homes 
on these lowlands. There are several 
aquatic towns between Pesth and the 
point at which the Drava (or Drau), a 
noble river, empties its waters into the 
Danube. Apatin is an assemblage of 
huts which appear to spring from the 
bosom of the current, but as the steamer 
approaches one sees that these huts are 
built upon piles driven firmly into the 
river-bed, and between these singular 
habitations are other piles upon which 
nets are stretched. So the fisherman, 
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without going a hun- 
dred yards from his 
own door, traps the 
wily denizens of the 
Danube, prepares 
them for market, and 
at night goes peace- 
fully to sleep in his 
rough bed, lulled by 
the rushing of the 
strong current be- 
neath him. I am 
bound to confess that 
the fishermen of Apa- 
tin impressed me as 
being rather rheu- 
matic, but perhaps 
this was only a fancy. 

Besdan, with its 
low hills garnished 
with windmills and 
its shores lined with 
silvery willows, is the 
only other point of in- 
terest, save Mohacz, 
before reaching 
Pesth. Hour after 
hour the traveller 
sees the same pano- 
rama of steppes cov- 
ered with swine, cattle 
and horses, with occa- 
sional farms —their 
outbuildings protect- 
ed against brigands 
and future wars by 
stout walls—and with 
pools made by inun- 
dations of the impet- 
uous Danube. Mo- 
hacz is celebrated for 
two tremendous bat- 
tles in the past, and 
for a fine cathedral, 
a railway and a coal- 
ing-station at present. 
Lows Li;,. kine-or 
Hungary, was there 
undone by Suleiman 
in 1526; and there, 
a hundred and fifty 
years later, did the 
Turks come to sor- 
row by the efforts of 
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the forces under Charles IV. of Lor- 
raine, 

Just as 1 was beginning to believe that 
the slow-going steamer on which I had 
embarked my fortunes was held back 
by enchantment—for we were half a day 
ascending the stream from Mohacz—we 
came in sight of a huge cliff almost inac- 
cessible from one side, anda few minutes 
later could discern the towers of Buda 
and the mansions of Pesth. While 
nearing the landing- place and _ hasten- 
ing hither and yon to look after various 
small bundles and boxes, I had occasion 
to address an Hungarian gentleman. In 
the course of some conversation which 
followed I remarked that Pesth seemed 
a thriving place, and that one would 
hardly have expected to find two such 
flourishing towns as Vienna and Pesth 
so near each other. 

“Oh,” said he with a little sneer which 
his slight foreign accent (he was speak- 
ing French) rendered almost ludicrous, 
“Vienna is a smart town, but it is noth- 
ing to this!’ And he pointed with pride 
to his native city. 

Although I could not exactly agree 
with this extravagant estimate of the 
extent of Pesth, I could not deny that 
it was vastly superior to my idea of it. 
When one arrives there from the south- 
east, after many wanderings among semi- 
barbaric villages and little cities on the 
outskirts of civilization, he finds Pesth 
very impressive. The Hungarian shep- 
herds and the boatmen who ply between 
the capital and tiny forts below fancy that 
it is the end of the world. They have 
vaguely heard of Vienna, but their pa- 
triotism is so intense and their round 
of life so circumscribed that they never 
succeed in forming a definite idea of its 
proportions or its location. Communi- 
cation between the two chief towns of 
the Austria- Hungarian empire is also 
much less frequent than one would im- 
agine. The Hungarians go but little to 
Vienna, even the members of the no- 
bility preferring to consecrate their re- 
sources to the support of the splendors 
of their own city rather than to con- 
tribute them to the Austrian metropolis. 
Seven hours’ ride in what the Austri- 
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ans are bold enough to term an express- 
train covers the distance between Vien- 
na and Pesth, yet there seems to be an 
abyss somewhere on the route which 
the inhabitants are afraid of. Pride, a 
haughty determination not to submit to 
centralization, and content with their sur- 
roundings make the Hungarians sparing 
of intercourse with their Austrian neigh- 
bors. ‘‘We send them prime ministers, 
and now and then we allow them a 
glimpse of some of our beauties in one 
of their palaces, but the latter does not 
happen very often,’ once said an Hun- 
garian friend to me. 

An American who should arrive in 
Pesth fancying that he was about to 
see a specimen of the dilapidated towns 
of ‘‘effete and decaying Europe” would 
find himself vastly mistaken. The beau- 
tiful and costly modern buildings on ev- 
ery principal street, the noble bridges 
across the vast river, the fine railway- 
stations, the handsome theatres, the pa- 
latial hotels, would explain to him why 
it is that the citizens of Pesth speak of 
their town as the ‘Chicago of the East.”’ 
There was a time when it really seemed 
as if Pesth would rival, if not exceed, 
Chicago in the extent of her commerce, 
the vivacity and boldness of her enter- 
prises and the rapid increase of her pop- 
ulation. Austriaand Hungary were alike 
the prey of a feverish agitation which 
pervaded all classes. In a single day at 
Vienna as many as thirty gigantic stock 
companies were formed; hundreds of 
superb structures sprang up monthly ; 
people who had been beggars but a few 
months before rode in carriages and 
bestowed gold by handfuls on whoever 
came first. The wind or some myste- 
rious agency which no one could ex- 
plain brought this financial pestilence to 
Pesth, where it raged until the Avach— 
the Crash, as the Germans very proper- 
ly call it—came. After the extraordinary 
activity which had prevailed there came 
gloom and stagnation; but at last, as in 
America, business in Pesth and in Hun- 
gary generally is gradually assuming so- 
lidity and contains itself within proper 
bounds. The exciting period had one 
beneficial feature: it made Pesth a hand- 
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some city. There are 
no quays in Europe 
more substantial and 
elegant than those 
along the Danube in 
the Hungarian cap- 
ital, and no hotels, 
churches and man- 
sions more splendid 
than those fronting 
on these same quays. 
At eventide, when 
the whole population 
comes out for an air- 
ing and loiters by the 
parapets which over- 
look the broad rush- 
ing river, when innu- 
merable lights gleam 
from the boats an- 
chored on either 
bank, and when the 
sound of music and 
song is heard from 
half a hundred win- 
dows, no city can 
boast a spectacle 
more animated. At 
ten o'clock the streets 
are deserted. Pesth 
is exceedingly proper 
and decorous as soon 
as the darkness has 
fallen, although I do 
remember to have 
seen a torchlight pro- 
cession there during 
the Russo-Turkish 
war. The inhabitants 
were so enthusiastic 
over the arrival of a 
delegation of Mussul- 
man students from 
Constantinople that 
they put ten thousand 
torches in line and 
marched until a late 
hour, thinking, per- 
haps, that the lurid 
light on the horizon 
might be seen as far 
as Vienna, and might 
serve aS a warning 
to the Austrian gov- 
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ernment not to go too far in its sympa- 
thy with Russia. 

Buda-Pesth is the name by which the 
Hungarians know their capital, and Bu- 
da is by no means the least important 
portion of the city. It occupies the ma- 
jestic and rugged hill directly opposite 
Pesth—a hill so steep that a tunnel con- 
taining cars propelled upward and down- 
ward by machinery has been arranged to 
render Buda easy of access. Where the 
hill slopes away southward there are 
various large villages crowded with Ser- 
vians, Croatians and Low Hungarians, 
who huddle together in a rather unciv- 
ilized manner. A fortress where there 
were many famous fights and sieges in 
the times of the Turks occupies a sum- 
mit a little higher than Buda, so that in 
case of insurrection a few hot shot could 
be dropped among the inhabitants. Cu- 
riously enough, however, there are thou- 
sands of loyal Austrians, German by birth, 
living in Buda—or Ofen, as the Teutons 
call it—whereas in Pesth, out of the two 
hundred thousand inhabitants, scarcely 
three thousand are of Austrian birth. As 
long as troops devoted to Francis Joseph 
hold Buda there is little chance for the 
citizens of Pesth to succeed in revolt. 
Standing on the terrace of the rare old 
palace on Buda's height, I looked down 
on Pesth with the same range of vision 
that I should have had in a balloon. 
Every quarter of the city would be fully 
exposed to an artillery fire from these 
gigantic hills. 

Buda is not rich in the modern im- 
provements which render Pesth so no- 
ticeable. I found no difficulty in some 
of the nooks and corners of this quaint 
town in imagining myself back in the 
Middle Ages. Tottering churches, im- 
menscly tall houses overhanging yawn- 
ing and precipitous alleys, markets set 
on little shelves in the mountain, hovels 
protesting against sliding down into the 
valley, whither they seemed inevitably 
doomed to go, succeeded one another 
inrapid panorama. Here were costume, 
theatrical effect, artistic grouping: it was 
like Ragusa, Spalatro and Sebenico. Old 
and young women sat on the ground in 
the markets, as our negroes do in Lynch- 
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burg in Virginia: they held up fruit and 
vegetables and shrieked out the prices 
in a dialect which seemed a compound 
of Hungarian and German. Austrian 
soldiers and Hungarian recruits, the for- 
mer clad in brown jackets and blue hose, 
the latter in buff doublets and red trou- 
sers, and wearing feathers in their caps, 
marched and countermarched, appar- 
ently going nowhere in particular, but 
merely keeping up discipline by means 
of exercise. - 

The emperor comes often to the fine 
palace on Buda hill, and sallies forth 
from it to hunt with some of the nobles 
on their immense estates. The empress 
is passionately fond of Hungary, and 
spends no small portion of her time 
there. The Hungarians receive this con- 
sideration from their sovereign lady as 
very natural, and speak of her as a per- 
son of great good sense. The German 
and Slavic citizens of Austria say that 
there are but two failings of which Her 
Imperial Majesty can be accused—she 
loves the Hungarians and she is too fond 
of horses. Nothing delights the citizens 
of Pesth so much as to find that the Slavs 
are annoyed, for there is no love lost be- 
tween Slav and Magyar. A natural an- 
tipathy has been terribly increased by 
the fear on the part of Hungary that she 
may lose her influence in the composite 
empire one day, owing to the Slavic re- 
generation. 

At Pesth they do not speak of the 
“beautiful blue Danube,” because there 
the river ceases to be of that color, which 
Johann Strauss has so enthusiastically 
celebrated. But between Vienna and 
Pesth the blue is clearly perceptible, and 
the current is lovely even a few miles 
from the islands in the stream near the 
Hungarian capital. The Margarethen- 
Insel, which is but a short distance above 
Pesth, is a little paradise. It has been 
transformed by private munificence into 
a rich garden full of charming shaded 
nooks and rare plants and flowers. In 
the middle of this pleasure-ground are 
extensive bath-houses and mineral 
springs. Morning, noon and night gyp- 
sy bands make seductive music, and the 
notes of their melodies recall the strange 
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lands far away down the stream — 
Roumania, the hills and valleys of the 


Banat and the savage Servian moun- 
tains. Along the river-side there are 
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other resorts in which, in these days, | titudes of loungers. In midsummer no 


when business has not yet entirely re- | Hungarian need go farther than these 
covered from the Kvach, there are mul- | baths of Pesth to secure rest and restore 
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health. The Romans were so pleased 
with the baths in the neighborhood that 
they founded a colony on the site of 
Buda-Pesth, although they had no par- 
ticular strategic reasons for doing so. 
As you sit in the pleasant shade you will 
probably hear the inspiring notes of the 
Rakoczy, the march of which the Hun- 
garians are so passionately fond, which 
recalls the souvenirs of their revolutions 
and awakens a kind of holy exaltation 
in their hearts. The Ratsoczy has been 
often enough fantastically described: 
some hear in it the gallop of horsemen, 
the clashing of arms, the songs of wo- 
men and the cries of wounded men. A 
clever Frenchman has even written two 
columns of analysis of the march, and 
he found in it nearly as much as there 
is in Goethe's Faust. These harmless 
fancies are of little use in aiding to a 
veritable understanding of the wonder- 
ful march. It suffices to say that one 
cannot hear it played, even by a stroll- 
ing band of gypsies, without a strange 
fluttering of the heart, an excitement 
and an enthusiasm which are beyond 
one’s control. A nation with such a 
Marsetllaise as the Rakoczy certainly 
ought to go far in time of war. 

The Hungarians are a martial people, 
and are fond of reciting their exploits. 
I-very old guide in Pesth will tell you, 
in a variegated English which will pro- 
voke your smiles, all the incidents of the 
Hungarian revolution, the events of 1848 
and 1849—how the Austrians were driv- 
en across the great bridge over the Dan- 
ube, etc.—with infinite gusto. The hum- 
blest wharf-laborer takes a vital interest 
in the welfare of his country, even if he 
is not intelligent enough to know from 
what quarter hostilities might be expect- 
ed. There is a flash in an Hungarian's 
eye when he speaks of the events of 
1848 which is equalled only by the 
lightnings evoked from his glance by 
the magic echoes of the Reakoczy. 

The peasantry round about Pesth, and 
the poor wretches, Slavic and Hungarian, 
who work on the streets, seem in sad 
plight. A friend one day called my at- 
tention to a number of old women, most 
miserably clad, barefooted and bent with 
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age and infirmities, carrying stones and 
bricks to a new building. The spectacle 
was enough to make one’s heart bleed, 
but my friend assured me that the old 
women were happy, and that they lived 
on bread and an occasional onion, with 
a little water for drink or sometimes a 
glass of adulterated white wine. The 
men working with them looked even 
worse fed and more degraded than the 
women. In the poor quarters of Pesth, 
and more especially those inhabited by 
the Jews, the tenements are exceedingly 
filthy, and the aroma is so uninviting that 
one hastens away from the streets where 
these rookeries abound. The utmost 
civility, not to say servility, may always 
be expected of the lower classes: some 
of them seize one’s hand and kiss it 
as the Austrian servants do. Toward 
strangers Hungarians of all ranks are 
unfailingly civil and courteous. <A sim- 
ple letter of introduction will procure one 
a host of attentions which he would not 
have the right to expect in England or 
America. 

The mound of earth on the bank of 
the Danube near the quays of Pesth 
represents the soil of every Hungarian 
province; and from that mound the 
emperor of Austria, when he was crown- 
ed king of Hungary, was forced to shake 
his sword against the four quarters of 
the globe, thus signifying his intention 
of defending the country from any attack 
whatsoever. Thus far he has succeeded 
in doing it, and in keeping on good terms 
with the legislative bodies of the country, 
without whose co-operation he cannot 
exercise his supreme authority. These 
bodies are a chamber of peers, recruited 
from the prelates, counts and such aristo- 
crats as sit there by right of birth, anda 
second chamber, which is composed of 
four hundred and thirteen deputies elect- 
ed from as many districts for the term 
of three years, and thirty-four delegates 
from the autonomous province of Croatia- 
Slavonia. The entrance to the diet is 
guarded bya frosty-looking servitor in an 
extravagant Hungarian uniform, jacket 
and hose profusely covered with bril- 
liant braids, and varnished jack-boots. 
The deputies when in session are quiet, 
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orderly and dignified, save when the 
word “Russian’’ is pronounced. It is 
a word which arouses all their hatred. 

Buda-Pesth is about to undergo a for- 
midable series of improvements notwith- 
standing the illusions which were dis- 
persed by the Avach. One of the most 
conspicuous and charm- 
ing municipal displays 
in the Paris Exposition 
is the group of charts 
and plans sent from 
Pesth. The patrrot 
Deak is to have a co- 
lossal monument; the 
quays are to be render- 
ed more substantial 
against inundationsthan 
they are at present; and 
many massive public ed- 
ifices are to be erected. 
The Danube is often 
unruly, and once near- 
ly destroyed the city of 
Pesth, also doing much 
damage along the slopes 
of Buda. If an inunda- 
tion should come within 
the next two or three 
years millions of florins’ 
worth of property ee 
be swept away in a sin- 
gle night. The opera, 
the principal halls of 
assembly and the _ ho- 
tels of Pesth will chal- 
lenge comparison with 
those of any town of 
two hundred thousand 
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low-subjects of Hungary. The Austrian 
woman grows fat, matronly and rather 
coarse as she matures: the Hungarian 
lady of forty is still as willowy, graceful 
and capricious as she was at twenty. 
The peasant-women, poor things! are 
ugly, because they work from morning 




















SLAV WOMAN IN PESTIHI. 


population in the world; and the Grand | till night in the vineyards, toiling until 


Hotel Hungaria has few equals in cities 
of the largest size. 

The Hungarians are a handsome race, 
and the people of Pesth and vicinity have 
especial claims to attention for their beau- 
ty. The men of the middle and upper 
classes are tall, slender, graceful, and 
their features are exceedingly regular 
and pleasing. The women are so re- 
nowned that a description of their 
charms is scarcely necessary. Beauti- 
ful as are the Viennese ladies in their 


early youth, they cannot rival their fel- 
VoL. XXII.—42 


their backs are broken. The wine which 
the beauties drink costs their humbler 
sisters their life-blood, their grace, their 
happiness. The sunshine of a thousand 
existences is imprisoned in the vintages 
of Pressburg and Carlowitz. Poor, home- 
ly toilers in the fields! Poor human crea- 
tures transformed into beasts of burden! 
The Hungarian nation owes it to itself to 
emancipate these struggling women and 
show them the way to better things. 
I-DWARD KING. 
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“FOR PERCIVAL.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
ENGAGEMENTS—HOSTILE AND OTHERWISE. 





HE fairest season of the year, the 

debatable ground between spring 
and summer, had come round once 
more. There were leaves on the trees 
and flowers in the grass. The sunshine 
was golden and full, not like the bleak 
brightness of March. The winds were 
warm, the showers soft. Percival, al- 
ways keenly affected by such influences, 
felt as if a new life had come to him 
with the spring. Now that the evenings 
had grown long and light, he could escape 
into the country, breathe a purer air and 
wander in fields and lanes. And as he 
wandered, musing, it seemed to him that 
he had awakened from a dream. 

He looked back upon the past year, 
and he was more than half inclined to 
call himself a fool. He had taken up 
work for which he was not fit. He could 
see that now. He knew very well that 
his life was almost intolerable, and that 
it would never be more tolerable unless 
help came from without. Hecould nev- 
er grow accustomed to his drudgery. He 


could work honestly, but he could never 
put his heart into it. And even if he 
could have displayed ten times as much 
energy, if his aptitude for business had 
been ten times as great, if Mr. Ferguson 
had estimated him so highly as to take 
him as articled clerk, if he had passed 
all his examinations and been duly ad- 
mitted, if the brightest possibilities in 
such a life as his had become realities 
and he had attained at last to a small 
share in the business,—what would be 
the end of this most improbable success ? 
Merely that he would have to spend his 
whole life in Brenthill absorbed in law. 
Now, the law was a weariness to him, 
and he loathed Brenthill. Yet he had 
voluntarily accepted a life which could 
offer him no higher prize than such a 
fate as this, when Godfrey Hammond or 
Mrs. Middleton, or even old Hardwicke, 
would no doubt have helped him to some- 
thing better. 

Certainly he had been a fool; and 
yet, while he realized this truth, he sin- 
cerely respected—I might almost say he 
admired—his own folly. He had been 
sick of dependence, and he had gone 
down at once to the bottom of every- 
thing, taken his stand on firm ground 
and conquered independence for him- 
self. He had gained the precious know- 
ledge that he could earn his own living 
by the labor of his hands. He might 
have been a fool to reject the help that 
would have opened some higher and 
less distasteful career to him, yet if he 
had accepted it he would never have 
known the extent of his own powers. 
He would have been a hermit-crab still, 
fitted with another shell by the kindness 
of his friends. Had he clearly under- 
stood what he was doing when he went 
to Brenthill, it was very likely that he 
might never have gone. He was almost 
glad that he had not understood. 

And now, having conquered in the 
race, could he go back and ask for the 
help which he had once refused ? Hard- 


- for all other flavors. 
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Iv. The life in which we first gain inae- 
pendence may be stern and ugly, the in- 
dependence itself—when we gather in 
our harvest—may have a rough and 
bitter taste, yet it will spoil the palate 
They will seem 
sickly sweet after its wholesome auster- 
ity. Neither did Percival feel any great- 
er desire for a career of any kind than 
he had felt a year earlier when he talked 
over his future life with Godfrey Ham- 
mond. If he were asked what was his 
day-dream, his castle in the air, the ut- 
most limit of his earthly wishes, he would 
answer now as he would have answered 
then, “Brackenhill,”’ dismissing the im- 
possible idea with a smile even as he 
uttered it. Asked what would content 
him—since we can hardly hope to draw 
the highest prize in our life’s lottery—he 
would answer now as then—to have an 
assured income sufficient to allow him to 
wander on the Continent, to see pictures, 
old towns, Alps, rivers, blue sky; wan- 
dering, to remain a foreigner all his life, 
so that there might always be something 
a little novel and curious about his food 
and his manner of living (things which 
are apt to grow so hideously common- 
place in the land where one is born), to 
drink the wine of the country, to read 
many poems in verse, in prose, in the 
scenery around; and through it all, from 
first to last, to ‘dream deliciously.” 

And yet, even while he felt that his 
desire was unchanged, he knew that 
there was a fresh obstacle between him 
and its fulfilment. Heaven help him! 
had there not been enough before ? Was 
it needful that it should become clear to 
him that nowhere on earth could he find 
the warmth and the sunlight for which he 
pined while a certain pair of sad eyes grew 
ever sadder and sadder looking out on the 
murky sky, the smoke, the dust, the busy 
industry of Brenthill? How could he go 
away? Even these quiet walks of his had 
pain mixed with their pleasure when he 
thought that there was no such liberty 
for Judith Lisle. Not for her the cowslips 
in the upland pastures, the hawthorn in 
the hedges, the elm-boughs high against 
the breezy sky, the first dog-roses pink 
upon the briers. Percival turned from 
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them to look at the cloud which hung 
ever like a dingy smear above Brenthill, 
and the more he felt their loveliness the 
more he felt her loss. 

He had no walk on Sunday mornings. 
A few months earlier Mr. Clifton of St. 
Sylvester's would have claimed him as 
a convert. Now he was equally devout, 
but it was the evangelical minister, Mr. 
Bradbury of Christ Church, who saw him 
week after week a regular attendant, un- 
daunted and sleepless though the sermon 
should be divided into seven heads. Mr. 
Bradbury preached terribly, in a voice 
which sometimes died mournfully away 
or hissed in a melodramatic whisper, and 
then rose suddenly in a threatening cry. 
Miss Macgregor sat in front of a gallery 
and looked down on the top of her pas- 
tor’s head. The double row of little boys 
who were marshalled at her side grew 
drowsy in the hot weather, blinked fec- 
bly as the discourse progressed, and nod- 
ded at the congregation. Nowand then 
Mr. Bradbury, who was only, as it were, 
at arm's length, turned a little, looked up 
and flung a red-hot denunciation into the 
front seats of the gallery. The little boys 
woke up, heard what was most likely in 
store for them on the last day, and sat 
with eyes wide open dismally surveying 
the prospect. But presently the next boy 
fidgeted, or a spider let himself down 
from the roof, or a bird flew past the 
window, or a slanting ray of sunlight 
revealed a multitude of dusty dancing 
motes, and the little lads forgot Mr. 
Bradbury, who had forgotten them and 
was busy with somebody else. It might 
be with the pope: Mr. Bradbury was fond 
of providing for the pope. Or perhaps 
he was wasting his energy on Percival 
Thorne, who sat with his head thrown 
back and his upward glance just miss- 
ing the preacher, and was quite undis- 
turbed by his appeals. 

Judith Lisle had accepted the offer of a 
situation at Miss Macgregor’s with the ex- 
pectation of being worked to death, only 
hoping, as she told Mrs. Barton, that the 
process would be slow. The hope would 
not have been at all an unreasonable one 
if she had undertaken her taskin the days 
when she had Bertie to work for. She 
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could have lived through much when 
she lived for Bertie. But, losing her 
brother, the mainspring of her life seem- 
ed broken. One would have said that 
she had leaned on him, not he on her, 
she drooped so pitifully now he was gone. 
Even Miss Macgregor noticed that Miss 
Lisle was delicate, and expressed her 
strong disapprobation of such a state 
of affairs. Mrs. Barton thought Judith 
looking very far from well, suggested 
tonics, and began to consider whether 
she might ask her to go to them for her 
summer holidays. But to Percival’s eyes 
there was a change from week to week, 
and he watched her with terror in his 
heart. Judith had grown curiously 
younger during the last few months. 
There had been something of a mother’s 
tenderness in her love for Bertie, which 
made her appear more than her realage 
and gave decision and statcliness to her 
manner. Now that she was alone, she 
was only a girl, silent and shrinking, 
needing all her strength to suffer and 
hide her sorrow. Percival knew that 
each Sunday, as soon as she had taken 
her place, she would look downward to 
the pew where he always sat to ascertain 
ifhe werethere. For amoment he would 
meet that quiet gaze, lucid, uncomplain- 
ing, but very sad. Then her eyes would 
be turned to her book or to the little boys 
who sat near her, or it might even be to 
Mr. Bradbury. The long service would 
begin, go on, come to anend. But be- 
fore she left her place her glance would 
meet his once more, as if in gentle fare- 
well until another Sunday should come 
round. Percival would not for worlds 
have failed at that trysting- place, but 
he cursed his helplessness. Could he 
do nothing for Judith but cheer her 
through Mr. Bradbury's sermons? 
About this time he used deliberately 
to indulge in an impossible fancy. His 
imagination dwelt on their two lives, 
cramped, dwarfed and fettered. Tle had 
lost his freedom, but it seemed to him that 
Judith, burdened once with riches, and 
later with poverty, never had been free. 
He looked forward, and saw nothing in 
the future but a struggle for existence 
which might be prolonged through years 
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of labor and sordid care. Why were they 
bound to endure this? Why could they 
not give up all for just a few days of hap- 
piness? Percival longed intensely for a 
glimpse of beauty, for a little space of 
warmth and love, of wealth and liberty. 
Let their life thus blossom together into 
joy, and he would be content that it 
should be, like the flowering of the aloe, 
followed by swift and inevitable death. 
Only let the death be shared like the 
life! lt would be bitter and terrible to 
be struck down in their gladness, but if 
they had truly lived they might be satis- 
fied to die. Percival used to fancy what 
they might do in one glorious, golden, 
sunlit weck, brilliant against a black 
background of death. How free they 
would be to spend all they possessed 
without a thought for the future! Noth- 
ing could pall upon them, and he pictured 
to himselfhow every sense would be quick- 
ened, how passion would gather strength 
and tenderness, during those brief days, 
and rise to its noblest height to meet the 
end. His imagination revelled in the 
minute details of the picture, adding 
one by one a thousand touches of beauty 
and joy till the dream was lifelike in its 
loveliness. He could pass in a moment 
from his commonplace world to this en- 
chanted life with Judith. Living alone, 
and half starving himself in the attempt 
to pay his debts, he was in a fit state to 
see visions and dream dreams. But they 
only made his present life more distaste- 
ful to him, and the more he dreamed of 
Judith the more he felt that he had noth- 
ing to offer her. 

He was summoned abruptly from his 
fairyland one night by the arrival of Mrs. 
Bryant. She made her appearance rather 
suddenly, and sat down ona chair by the 
door to have a hittle chat with her lodg- 
er. “I came back this afternoon,”’ she 
said. “I didn't tell Lydia: where was 
the use of bothering about writing to 
her? Besides, I could just have a look 
round, and see how Emma 'd done the 
work while 1 was away, and how things 
had gone on altogether.” She nodded 
her rusty black cap confidentially at Per- 
cival. It was sprinkled with bugles, which 
caught the light of his solitary candle. 
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“T hope you found all right,” he said. 

“Pretty well,” Mrs. Bryant allowed. 
“It’s a mercy when there's no illness 
nor anything of that kind, though, if 
you'll excuse my saying it, Mr. Thorne, 
you ain't looking as well yourself as I 
should have hked to see you.” 

“Oh, Iam all right, thank you,” said 
Percival. 

Mrs. Bryant shook her head. The 
different movement brought out quite 
a different effect of glancing bugles. 
“Young people should be careful of 
their health,’ was her profound remark. 

‘“‘T assure you there’s nothing the mat- 
ter with me.” 

“Well, well! we'll hope not,” she an- 
swered, “though you certainly do look 
altered, Mr. Thorne, through being thin- 
ner in the face and darker under the 
eyes.” 

Percival smiled impatiently. 

“What was I saymg?’ Mrs. Bryant 
continued. “Oh yes—that there was a 
many mercies to be thankful for. To 
find the house all right, and the times 
and times I’ve dreamed of fire and the 
engines not to be had, and woke up 
shaking so as you'd hardly believe it! 
And I don’t really think that I've gone 
to bed hardly one night without wonder- 
ing whether Lydia had fastened the door 
and the little window into the yard, which 
is not safe if left open. As regular as 
clockwork, when the time came round, 
I'd mention it to my sister.” 

Percival sighed briefly, probably pity- 
ing the sister. “I think Miss Bryant 
has been very careful in fastening ev- 
erything,”’ he said. 

‘Well, it does seem so, and very thank- 
fullam. And as Ialways say when I go 
out, ‘Waste I wzust expect, and waste I 
do expect,’ but it’s a mercy when there’s 
no thieving.” 

“Things will hardly go on quite the 
same when you are not here to look 
after them, Mrs. Bryant.” | 

“No: how should they 2?” the landlady 
acquiesced. ‘‘ Young heads ain't like old 
ones, as I said one evening to my sister 
when Smith was by. * Young heads ain't 
like old ones,’ said I. ‘Why, no,’ said 
Smith: ‘they're a deal prettier.’ I told 
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him he ought to have done thinking of 
such things. And so he ought—a man 
of his age! But that’s what the young 
men mostly think of, ain’t it, Mr. Thorne ? 
Though it’s the old heads make the best 
housekeepers, I think, when there's a lot 
of lodgers to look after.”’ 

‘Very likely,”’ said Percival. 

‘IT dare say you think there'd be fine 
times for the young men lodgers if it 
wasn't for the old heads. And I don't - 
blame you, Mr. Thorne: it’s only nat- 
ural, and what we must expect in grow- 
ing old. And if anything could make 
one grow old before one’s time, and live 
two years in one, so to speak, I do think 
it’s letting lodgings.”’ 

Percival expressed himself as not sur- 
prised to hear it, though very sorry that 
lodgers were so injurious to her health. 

‘There's my drawing-room empty now, 
and two bedrooms,” Mrs, Bryant con- 
tinued. ‘‘Not but what I’ve had an of- 
fer for it this very afternoon, since com- 
ing back. But it doesn't do to be too 
hasty. Respectable parties who pay reg- 
ular,’’ she nodded a little at Percival as 
if to point the compliment, ‘are the par- 
tics for me.” 

“Of course,’ he said. 

“A queer business that of young Mr. 
Lisle’s, wasn’t it?” she went on. “I 
should say it was about time that Miss 
Crawford did shut up, if she couldn't 
manage her young ladies better. I sent 
my Lydia to a boarding-school once, but 
it was one of a different kind to that. 
Pretty goings on there were at Standon 
Square, I'll be bound, if we only knew 
the truth. But as far as this goes there 
ain’t no great harm done, that I can see. 
He hasn’t done badly for himself, and 
I dare say they'll be very comfortable. 
She might have picked a worse—I will 
say that—for he was always a pleasant- 
spoken young gentleman, and good- 
looking too, though that’s not a thing 
to set much store by. And they do say 
he had seen better times.” 

She paused. Percival murmured some- 
thing which was quite unintelligible, but 
it served to start her off again, apparent- 
ly under the impression that she had 
heard a remark of some kind. 
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‘Yes, I suppose so. And as I was 
saying to Lydia— The coolness of them 
both! banns and all regular! But there 
now! I'm talking and talking, forget- 
ting that you were in the thick of it. 
You knew all about it, I’ve no doubt, 
and finely you and he must have laugh- 
ed in your sleeves—"’ 

“TI knew nothing about it, Mrs. Bry- 
ant—nothing.” 

Mrs. Bryant smiled cunningly and 
nodded at him again. But it was an 
oblique nod this time, and there was a 
sidelong look to match it. Percival felt 
as if he were suffering from an aggra- 
vated form of nightmare. 

‘No, no: I dare say you didn't. At 
any rate, you won't let out if you did: 
why should you? It’s a great thing to 
hold one’s tongue, Mr. Thorne; and I 
ought to know, for I’ve found the ad- 
vantage of being naturally a silent wo- 
man. And I don’t say but what you 
are wise,” 

“I knew nothing, 
gedly. 

“Well, I don’t suppose it was any the 
worse for anybody who @d know,”’ said 
Mrs. Bryant. “And though, of course, 
Miss Lisle lost her situation through it, 
I dare say she finds it quite made up to 
her.” 

“Not at all,” said Percival shortly. 
The conversation was becoming intol- 
erable. 

“Oh, you may depend upon it she 
does,” said Mrs. Bryant. “ How should 
a gentleman like you know all the ins 
and outs, Mr. Thorne? It makes all 
the difference to a young woman having 
a brother well-to-do in the world. And 
very fond of her he always seemed to be, 
as I was remarking to Lydia.” 

Percival felt as if his blood were on 
fire. He dared not profess too intimate 
a knowledge of Judith’s feelings and po- 
sition, and he could not listen in silence. 
“T think you are mistaken, Mrs. Bryant,”’ 
he said, in a tone which would have be- 
trayed his angry disgust to any more 
sensitive ear. Even his landlady per- 
ceived that the subject was not a wel- 
come one. 

“Well, well!’ she said. 


’ 


‘ he repeated dog- 


“It doesn't 
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matter, and I'll only wish you as good 
luck as Mr. Lisle; for I’m sure you de- 
serve a young lady with a little bit of 
money as well as he did; and no reason 
why you shouldn't look to find one, one 
of these fine days.”’ 

‘No, Mrs. Bryant, I sha’n't copy Mr. 
Lisle.” 

‘Ah, you've something else in your 
eye, I can see, and perhaps one might 
make a guess as toa name. Well, peo- 
ple must manage those things their own 
way, and interfering mostly does harm, 
I take it. And I'l wish you luck, any- 
how.” 

“T don’t think there’s any occasion 
for your good wishes,” said Percival. 
“Thank you all the same.” 

“Not but what I’m sorry to lose Mr. 
and Miss Lisle,’’ Mrs. Bryant continued, 
as if that were the natural end of her 
previous sentence, “for they paid for 
everything most regular.” 

“T hope these people who want to 
come may do the same,” said Percival. 
Though he knew that he ran the risk 
of hearing all that Mrs. Bryant could tell 
him about their condition and prospects, 
he felt he could endure anything that 
would turn the conversation from the 
Lisles and himself. 

But there was a different train of ideas 
in Mrs. Bryant’s mind. ‘And, by the 
way, she said, “I think we’ve some 
little accounts to settle together, Mr. 
Thorne.” Then Percival perceived, for 
the first time, that she held a folded bit 
of paper inher hand, The moment that 
he feared had-come. He rose without a 
word, went to his desk and unlocked it. 
Glancing over his shoulder, he saw that 
Mrs. Bryant had approached the table, 
had opened the paper and was flatten- 
ing it out with her hand. He stooped 
over his hoard—a meagre little hoard 
this time—counting what he had to give 
her. 

Mrs. Bryant began to hunt in her purse 
for areccipt stamp. “It’s a pleasure to 
have to do with a gentleman who is 
always so regular,’ she said with an 
approving smile. 

Percival, who was steadying a hittle 
pile of coin on the sloping desk, felt a 
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strong desire to tell her the state of af- 
fairs while he stooped in the shadow 
with his face turned away. Precisely 
because he felt this desire he drew him- 
self up to his full height, walked to the 
table, looked straight into her eyes and 
said, ““ Not so very regular this time, Mrs. 
Bryant.” 

She stepped back with a perplexed 
and questioning expression, but she un- 
derstood that something was wrong, and 
the worn face fell suddenly, deepening a 
multitude of melancholy wrinkles. He 
laid the money before her: ‘‘ That's just 
half of what I owe you: I think you'll 
find I have counted it all right.”’ 

“Half? But where's the other half, 
Mr. Thorne ?” 

“Well, I must earn the other half, 
Mrs. Bryant. You shall have it as soon 
as I get it.” 

She looked up at him. “ You've got to 
earn it?’ she repeated. Her tone would 
have been more appropriate if Percival 
had said he must steal it. There was a 
pause: Mrs. Bryant’s lean hand closed 
over the money. “I don’t understand this, 
Mr. Thorne—I don’t understand it at all.” 

‘It is very simple,”’ he replied. “* Ac- 
cording to your wishes, I kept the rent 
for you, but during your absence there 
was a sudden call upon me for money, 
and I could not refuse to advance it. I 
regret it exceedingly if it puts you to in- 
convenience. I had hoped to have made 
it all right before you returned, but I have 
not had time. I can only promise you 
that you shall be paid all that I can put 
by each week till I have cleared off my 
debt.” 

“Oh, that’s all very fine,’’ said Mrs. 


Bryant. ‘But I don’t think much of 
promises.” 

‘I’m sorry to hear it,”” he answered 
gravely. 


She looked hard at him, and said: “I 
did think you were quite the gentleman, 
Mr. Thorne. I didn’t think you'd have 
served me So.”’ 

‘“No,’’ said Percival. ‘‘I assure you I’m 
very sorry. If 1 could explain the whole 
affair to you, you would see that Iam not 
to blame. But, unluckily, I can’t.” 

‘Oh, I don’t want any explanations: 
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I wouldn't give a thank-you for a cart- 
load of ‘em. Nobody ever is to blame 
who has the explaining of a thing, if it's 
ever so rascally a job.”’ 

“Tam very sorry,” he repeated. ‘ But 
I can only say that you shall be paid.” 

“Oh, I dare say! Look here, Mr. 
Thorne: I've heard that sort of thing 
scores of times. There's always been 
a sudden call for money; it’s always 
something that never happened before, 
and it isn’t ever to happen again; and 
it’s always going to be paid back at once, 
but there’s not one in a hundred who does 
pay it. Once you begin that sort of 
thing—” 

“You'll find me that hundredth one,’”’ 
said Percival. 

“Oh yes. To hear them talk you'd say 
each one was one in a thousand, at least. 
But I'd like you to know that though I'm 
a widow woman I'm not to be robbed and 
put upon.” 

“Mrs, Bryant’’—Percival's strong voice 
silenced her querulous tones—"‘no one 
wants to rob you. Please to remember 
that it was entirely of your own free-will 
that you trusted me with the money.” 

‘More fool 1!’ Mrs. Bryant ejaculated. 

‘It was to oblige you that I took charge 
of it.” 

‘““And a pretty mess I’ve made of it! 
It had better have gone so as to be some 
pleasure to my own flesh and blood, in- 
stead of your spending it in some way 
you’re ashamed to own,” 

‘If you had been here to receive it, it 
would have been ready for you,” Perci- 
val went on, ignoring her last speech. 
“As it is, it has waited all these weeks 
for you. It isn’t unreasonable that it 
should wait a little longer for me.” 

She muttered something to the effect 
that there was justice to be had, though 
he didn't seem to think it. 

“Oh yes,” he said, resting his arm on 
the chimney - piece, “there’s the county 
court or something of that kind. By all 
means go to the county court if you like. 
But I see no occasion for discussing the 
matter any more beforehand.” 

His calmness had its effect upon her. 
She didn't want any unpleasantness, she 
said. 
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“Neither do I,”’ he replied: “I do not 
see why there need be any. If I live 
you will be paid, and that before very 
long. If I should happen to die first, I 
have a friend who will settle my affairs 
for me, and you will be no loser,” 

Mrs. Bryant suggested that it might be 
pleasanter for all parties if Mr. Thorne 
were to apply to his friend atonce. She 
thought very likely there were little bills 
about in the town—gentlemen very often 
had little bills—and if there were any 
difficulties—gentlemen so often got into 
difficulties—it was so much better to have 
things settled and make a fresh start. 
She had no doubt that Mr. Lisle would 
be very willing. 

“Mr. Lisle!’ Percival exclaimed. ‘ Do 
you suppose for one moment I should ask 
Mr. Lisle?” 

Startled at his vehemence, Mrs. Bry- 
ant begged pardon, and substituted “the 
gentleman ”’ for ‘ Mr. Lisle.”’ 

“Thank you, no,” said Percival. “I 
prefer to manage my own affairs in my 
own way. If I hve I will not apply to 
any one. Butif I must go to my grave 
owing five or six weeks’ rent to one or 
other of you, I assure you most solemn- 
ly, Mrs. Bryant, that I will owe it to my 
friend.” 

The storm had subsided into subdued 
grumblings. Their purport was, appar- 
ently, that Mrs. Bryant liked lodgers who 
paid regular, and as for those who didn’t, 
they would have to leave, and she wish- 
ed them to know it. 

“Does that mean that you wish me to 
go?’ the young man demanded with the 
readiness which was too much for his 
landlady. “I'll go to-night if you like. 
Do you wish it?” There was an air of 
such promptitude about him as he spoke 
that Mrs. Bryant half expected to see 
him vanish then and there. She had 
by no means made up her mind that 
she did wish to lose a lodger who had 
been so entirely satisfactory up to that 
time. And she preferred to keep her 
debtor within reach; so she drew back 
a litthe and qualified what she had said. 

“Very well,”’ said Percival, “just as 
you please.”’ 

Mrs. Bryant only hoped it wouldn't 
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occur again. The tempest of her wrath 
showed fearful symptoms of dissolving in 
a shower of tears. ‘ You don’t know what 
work I have to make both ends meet, Mr. 
Thorne,” she said, ‘‘nor how hard it is 
to get one’s own, let alone keeping it. 
I do assure you, Mr. Thorne, me and 
Lydia might go in silks every day of 
our lives, and needn't so much as soil 
our fingers with the work of the house, 
if we had all we rightly should have. 
But there are folks who call themselves 
honest who don’t think any harm of tak- 
ing a widow woman's rooms and getting 
behindhand with the rent, running up an 
account for milk and vegetables and the 
hike by the week together; and there's 
the bell ringing all day, as you may say, 
with the bills coming in, and one’s almost 
driven out of one’s wits with the worry of 
it all, let alone the loss, which is hard to 
bear. Oh, I do hope, Mr. Thorne, that it 
won't occur again !” 

“Itisn't very likely,” satd Percival, pri- 
vately thinking that suicide would be pref- 
erable to an existence in which such in- 
terviews with his landlady should be of 
frequent occurrence. Pity, irritation, dis- 
gust, pride and humiliation made up a 
state of feeling which was overshadow- 
ed by a horrible fear that Mrs. Bryant 
would begin to weep before he could get 
rid ofher. He watched her with ever-in- 
creasing uneasiness while she attempted 
to give hima receipt for the money he 
had paid. She began by wiping her 
spectacles, but her hand trembled so 
much that she let them fall, and she, 
Percival and the candle were all on the 
floor together, assisting one another in 
the search for them. The rusty cap was 
perilously near the flame more than once, 
which was a cause of fresh anxiety on his 
part. And when she was once more es- 
tablished at the table, writing a word or 
two and then wiping her eyes, it was dis- 
tracting to discover thatthe receipt-stamp, 
which Mrs. Bryant had brought with her, 
and which she was certain she had laid 
on the table, had mysteriously disappear- 
ed. It seemed to Percival that he spent 
at least a quarter of an hour hunting for 
that stamp. Inreality about two minutes 
elapsed before it was found sticking to 
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Mrs. Bryant’s damp pocket handkerchief. 
It was removed thence with great care, 
clinging to her fingers by the way, after 
which it showed a not unnatural disin- 
clination to adhere to the paper. But 
even that difficulty was at last over- 
come: a shaky signature and a date 
were laboriously penned, and Percival’s 
heart beat high as he received the com- 
pleted document. 

And then— Mrs. Bryant laid down 
the pen, took off her spectacles, shook 
her pocket handkerchief and deliberate- 
ly burst into tears. 

Percival was in despair. Of course 
he knew perfectly well that he was not 
a heartless brute, but equally of course 
he felt that he must be a _ heartless 
brute as he stood by while Mrs. Bry- 
ant wept copiously. Of course he beg- 
ged her to calm herself, and of course 
a long-drawn sob was her only answer. 
All at once there wa? a knock at the 
door. ‘Come in,” said Percival, feel- 
ing that matters could not possibly be 
worse. It opened, and Lydia stood on 
the threshold, staring at the pair in 
much surprise. 

‘Well, I never!’’ she said; and turn- 
ing toward Percival she eyed him sus- 
piciously, as if she thought he might 
have been knocking the old lady about. 
‘And pray what may be the meaning of 
this ?” 

‘‘Mrs. Bryant isn’t quite herself this 
evening, I am afraid,” said Percival, 
feeling that his reply was very feeble. 
‘““And we have had a little business to 
settle which was not quite satisfactory.” 

At the word “business’’ Lydia step- 
ped forward, and her surprise gave 
place to an expression of half incred- 
ulous amusement — Percival would al- 
most have said of delight. 

“What! ain't the money all right?” 
she said. ‘You don’t say so! Well, 
ma, you fave been clever this time, 
haven't you? OhI suppose you thought 
I didn’t know what you were after when 
you were so careful about not bothering 
me with the accounts? Lor! I knew fast 
enough. Don’t you feel proud of your- 
self for having managed it so well?” 

Mrs. Bryant wept. Percival, not hav- 
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ing a word to say, preserved a dignified 
silence. 

“Come along, ma: I dare say Mr. 
Thorne has had about enough of this,”’ 
Lydia went on, coolly examining the pa- 
per which lay on the table. She arrived 
at the total. ‘‘Oh that’s it, is it? Well, 
I like that, I do! Some people are so 
clever, ain't they? So wonderfully sharp 
they can't trust their own belongings! I 
do like that! Come along, ma.” And 
Lydia seconded her summons with such 
energetic action that it seemed to Per- 
cival that she absolutely swept the old 
lady out of the room, and that the wet 
handkerchief, the rusty black gown and 
the bugle-sprinkled head-dress vanish- 
ed in a whirlwind, with a sound of shrill 
laughter on the stairs. 

For a moment his heart leapt with a 
sudden sense of relief and freedom, but 
only fora moment. Then he flung him- 
self into his arm-chair, utterly dejected 
and sickened. 

Should he be subject to this kind of 
thing all his life long? If he should 
chance to be ill and unable to work, 
how could he live for any length of time 
on his paltry savings.? And debt would 
mean ¢4zs/ He need not even be ill. 
He remembered how he broke his arm 
once when he was a lad. Suppose he 
broke his arm now—a bit of orange-peel 
in the street might do it—or suppose he 
hurt the hand with which he wrote ? 

And this was the hfe which he might 
ask Judith to share with him! She might 
endure Mrs. Bryant's scolding and Lyd- 
ia’s laughter, and pinch and save as he 
was forced to do, and grow weary and 
careworn and sick at heart. No, God 
forbid! And yet—and yct—was she not 
enduring as bad or worse in that hateful 
school ? 

Oh for his dream! One week of life 
and love, and then swift exit from a hid- 
eous world, where Mrs. Bryant and Miss 
Macgregor and Lydia and all his other 
nightmares might do their worst and fight 
their hardest in their ugly struggle for ex- 
istence ! 

Percival had achieved somcthing of a 
victory in his encounter with his land- 
lady. His manner had been calm and 
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fairly easy, and from first to last she had 
been more conscious of his calmness than 
Percival was himself. She had been si- 
lenced, not coaxed and flattered as she 
often was by unfortunate lodgers whose 
ready money ran short. Indeed, she 
had been defied, and when she recover- 
ed herself a little she declared that she 
had never seen any one so stuck up as 
Mr. Thorne. This was unkind, after he 
had gone down on his knees to look for 
her spectacles. . 

But if Percival had conquered, his was 
but a barren victory. He fancied that an 
unwonted tone of deference crept into his 
voice when he gave his orders. He was 
afraid of Mrs. Bryant. He faced Lydia 
bravely, but he winced in secret at the 
recollection of her laughter. He very 
nearly starved himself lest mother or 
daughter should be able to say, “ Mr. 
Thorne might have remembered his 
debts before he ordered this or that.”’ 
He had paid Lisle’s bill at Mr. Robin- 
son's, but he could not forget his own, 
and he walked past the house daily with 
his head high, feeling himself a miser- 
able coward. 

There was a draper’s shop close to it, 
and as he went by one day he saw a lit- 
tle pony chaise at the door. A girl of 
twelve or thirteen sat in it listlessly hold- 
ing the reins and looking up and down 
the street. It was a great field-day for 
the Brenthill volunteers, and their band 
came round a corner not a clozen yards 
away and suddenly struck up a trium- 
phant march. The pony, although as 
quiet a little creature as you could ea- 
sily find, was startled. If it had been a 
wooden rocking-horse it might not have 
minded, but any greater sensibility must 
have received a shock. The girl uttered 
a cry of alarm, but there was no cause 
for it. Percival, who was close at hand, 
stepped to the pony’s head, a lady rush- 
cd out of the shop, the band went by in 
a tempest of martial music, a crowd of 
boys and girls filled the roadway and 
disappeared as quickly as they came. 
It was all over in a minute. Percival, 
who was coaxing the pony as he stood, 
was warmly thanked. 

“There is nothing to thank me for,” 
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he said. ‘‘That band was enough to 
frighten anything, but the pony seems 
a gentle little thing.” 

So it is,”’ the lady replied. “ But you 
see, the driver was very inexperienced, 
and we really are very much obliged to 
you, Mr. Thorne.” 

He looked at her in blank amazement. 
Had some one from his former life sud- 
denly arisen to claim acquaintance with 
him? He glanced from her to the girl, 
but recognized neither. ‘You know me?” 
he said. 

She smiled: “You don’t know me, I 
dare say. Iam Mrs, Barton. I saw you 
one day when I was just coming away af- 
ter calling on Miss Lisle.’’ She watched 
the hero of her romance as she spoke. 
His dark face lighted up suddenly. 

‘“‘T have often heard Miss Lisle speak 
of you and of your kindness,” he said. 
“Do you ever see her now?” 

“Oh yes. She comes to give Janie 
her music-lesson every Wednesday af- 
ternoon.—We couldn't do without Miss 
Lisle, could we, Janie?” The girl was 
shy and did not speak, but a broad 
smile overspread her face. 

‘“T had no idea she still came to you. 
Do you know how she gets on at Miss 
Macgregor's?’ he asked eagerly. ‘Is 
she well? I saw her at church one 
day, and I thought she was pale.” 

“She says she is well,” Mrs. Barton 
replied. “But I am not very fond of 
Miss Macgregor myself: no one ever 
stays there very long.” A shopman 
came out and put a parcel into the 
chaise. Mrs. Barton took the reins. “I 
shall tell Miss Lisle you asked after her,” 
she said as with a bow and cordial smile 
she drove off. 

It was Monday, and Percival’s mind 
was speedily made up. He would see 
Judith Lisle on Wednesday. 

Tuesday was a remarkably long day, 
but Wednesday came at last, and he ob- 
tained permission to leave the office ear- 
lier than usual. He knew the street in 
which Mrs. Barton lived, and had taken 
some trouble to ascertain the number, so 
that he could stroll to and fro ata safe 
distance, commanding a view of the 
door, 
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He had time to study the contents of 
a milliner’s window: it was the only shop 
near at hand, and even that pretended 
not to be a shop, but rather a private 
house, where some one had accidental- 
ly left a bonnet or two, a few sprays of 
artificial flowers and an old lady’s cap 
in the front room. He had abundant 
leisure to watch No. 51 taking in a sup- 
ply of coals, and No. 63 sending away 
a piano. He sauntered to and fro so 
long, with a careless assumption of un- 
consciousness how time was passing, that 
a stupid young policeman perceived that 
he was not an ordinary passer-by. As- 
tonished and delighted at his own pene- 
tration, he began to saunter and watch 
him, trying to make out which house he 
intended to favor with a midnight visit. 
Percival saw quite a procession of babies 
in perambulators being wheeled home by 
their nurses after their afternoon airing, 
and he discovered that the nurse at No. 
57 had a flirtation with a soldier. But 
at last the door of No. 69 opened, a slim 
figure came down the steps, and he start- 
ed to meet it, leisurely, but with a sudden 
decision and purpose in his walk. The 
young policeman saw the meeting: the 
whole affair became clear to him— why, 
he had done that sort of thing himself— 
and he hurried off rather indignantly, 
fecling that he had wasted his time, and 
that the supposed burglar had not be- 
haved at all handsomely. 

And Percival went forward and held 
out his hand to Judith, but found that 
even the most commonplace greeting 
stuck in his throat somehow. She look- 
ed quickly up at him, but she too was 
silent, and he walked a few steps by her 
side before he said, “I did not know what 
day you were going away.” 

The rest of the conversation followed 
in a swift interchange of question and re- 
ply, as if to make up for that pause. 

‘No, but I thought I should be sure to 
have a chance of saying good-bye.” 

“And I was out. 1 was very sorry 
when I came home and found that you 
were gone. But since we have met again, 
it doesn’t matter now, does it?”’ he said 
with a smile. “How do you get on at 
Miss Macgregor’s?" 
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“Oh, very well,’ she answered. “It 
will do for the present.” 

“And Miss Crawford ?” 

“She will not see me nor hear from 
me. She is ill and low-spirited, and 
Mrs. Barton tells me that a niece has 
come to look after her.” 

‘Isn't that rather a good thing?” 

“No: I don’t like it. I saw one or 
two of those nieces—there are seven of 
them — great vulgar, managing women. 
I can't bear to think of my dear little 
Miss Crawford being bullied and nursed 
by Miss Price. She couldn't endure them, 
I know, only she was so fond of their 
mother.’ 

Percival changed the subject: “So you 
go to Mrs. Barton's still? I didn’t know 
that till last Monday.” 

“When you rescued Janie from immi- 
nent peril. Oh, I have heard,” said Ju- 
dith with a smile. 

“Please to describe me as risking my 
own life in the act. It would be a pity 
not to make me heroic while you are 
about it.” 

‘Janie would readily believe it. She 
measures her danger by her terror, which 
was great. But she isa dear, good child, 
and it is such a pleasure to me to go there 
every week!” 

“Ah! Then you are not happy at 
Miss Macgregor’s ?”’ 

“Well, not very. But it might be much 
worse. And Iam mercenary enough to 
think about the money I earn at Mrs. Bar- 
ton’s,”’ said Judith. “I don’t mind telling 
you now that Bertie left two or three lit- 
tle bills unpaid when he went away, and 
I was very anxious about them. But, 
luckily, they were small.” 

“You don’t mind telling me now. Are 
they paid, then?” 

“Yes, and I have not heard of any 
more.”’ 

‘You paid them out of your earnings?” 

“Yes. You understand me, don't you, 
Mr. Thorne? Bertie and I were together 
then, and 1 could not take Emmeline’s 
money to pay our debts.” 

“Yes, I understand.” 

“And I had saved a little. It is all 
right now, since they are all paid. I 
fancied there would be some more to 
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come in, but it seems not, so I have a 
pound or two to spare, and I feel quite 
rich,”’ 

It struck Percival that Judith had man- 
aged better than he had. ‘Do you ever 
hear from him ?” he asked. 

“Yes. Mr. Nash has forgiven them.’ 

‘ Already ?” 

Judith nodded: “He has, though I 
thought he never would. Bertie un- 
derstood him better.”’ 

(The truth was, that she had taken im- 
potent rage for strength of purpose. Mr. 
Nash was aware that he had neglected 
his daughter, and was anxious to stifle 
the thought by laying the blame on every 
one else. And Bertie was quicker than 
Judith was in reading character when it 
was on his own level.) 

“He has forgiven them,”’ Percival re- 
peated with a smile. ‘Well, Bertie is a 
lucky fellow.”’ 

‘So is my father lucky, if that is luck.”’ 

“Your father ?”’ 

“Yes, He has written to me and to 
my aunt Lisle—at Rookleigh, you know, 
He has taken another name, and it seems 
he is getting on and making money: Ze 
wanted to send me some too. And my 
aunt is angry with me because I would 
not go to her. She has given me two 
months to make up my mind in.” 

“And you will not go?” 

“T cannot leave Brenthill,” said Judith. 
“She is more than half inclined to forgive 
Bertie too. Solamalone; and yet lam 
right.’ She uttered the last words with 
lingering sadness. 

“No doubt,” Percival answered. They 
were walking slowly through a quiet back 
street, with a blank wall on one side. 
“Still, it is hard,” he said. 

There was something so simple and 
tender in his tone that Judith looked up 
and met his eyes. She might have read 
his words in them even if he had not 
spoken. ‘Don't pity me, Mr. Thorne,” 
she said. 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, because— _ I hardly know why. 
I can't stand it when any one is kind to 
me, or sorry for me, sometimes at Mrs, 
Barton's. I don't know how to bear it. 
But it does not matter much, for I get 
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braver and braver when people are hard 
and cold. I really don't mind that half 
as much as you would think, so you 
see you needn't pity me. In fact, you 
mustn't.” 

‘Indeed, I think I must,” said Per- 
cival. ‘‘ More than before.” 

‘No, no,” she answered, hurriedly. 
‘Don't say it, don’t look it, don't even 
let me think you do it in your heart. 
Tell me about yourself. You listen to 
me, you ask about me, but you say 
nothing of what you are doing.” 

“Working.” There was a moment's 
hesitation. “And dreaming,” he added. 

“But you have been ill?” 

“Not I." 

“You have not been ill? Then you 
are ill, What makes you so pale ?” 

He laughed: “Am I pale?” 

“And you look tired.” 

‘My work is wearisome sometimes.” 

‘More so than it was ?”’ she question- 
ed anxiously. ‘You used not to look 
so tired.” 

“Don't you think that a wearisome 
thing must grow more wearisome mere- 
ly by going on?” 

“But is that all? 
else the matter ?”’ 

‘Perhapsthereis,”’ he allowed. ‘ There 
are little worries of course, but shall I tell 
you what is the great thing that is the 
matter with me?” 

“Tf you will.” 

“T miss you, Judith.” 

The color spread over her face like a 
rosy dawn. Her eyes were fixed on the 
pavement, and yet they looked as if they 
caught a glimpse of Eden. But Percival 
could not see that. ‘You miss me?" 
She said. 

“Yes.” He had forgotten his hesita- 
tion and despair. He had outstripped 
them, had left them far behind, and his 
words sprang to his lips with a glad sense 
of victory and freedom. ‘ Must I miss you 
always?" he said. ‘Will you not come 
back to me, Judith? My work could 
never be wearisome then when I should 
feel that I was working for you. There 
would be long to wait, no doubt, and then 
a hard life, a poor home. What have I 
to offer you? But will you come ?” 


Isn't there anything 
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She looked up at him: “Do you real- 
ly want me, or is it that you are sorry for 
me and want tohelp me? Are you sure 
it isn't that? We Lisles have done you 
harm enough: I won’t do you a worse 
wrong still.”’ 

‘You will do me the worst wrong of all 
if you let such fears and fancies stand 
between you and me,” said Percival. 
‘**Do you not know that I love you? You 
must decide as your own heart tells you. 
But don't doubt me.” 

She laid her hand lightly on his arm: 
‘Forgive me, Percival.” 

And so those two passed together into 
the Eden which she had seen. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


HOW THE SUN ROSE IN GLADNESS, AND 
SET IN THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW 
OF DEATH. 


THE Wednesday which was so white 
a day for Judith and Percival had dawn- 
ed brightly at Fordborough. Sissy, open- 
ing her eyes on the radiant beauty of the 
morning, sprang up with an exclamation 
of delight. The preceding day had been 
gray and uncertain, but this was golden 
and cloudless. A light breeze tossed the 
acacia-boughs and showed flashes of blue 
between the quivering sprays. The dew 
was still hanging on the clustered white 
roses which climbed to her open window, 
and the birds were singing among the 
leaves as if they were running races ina 
headlong rapture of delight. Sissy did 
not sin, but she said to herself, “Oh, 
how glad the Latimers must be!” 

She was right, for at a still earlier hour 
the Latimer girls had been flying in and 
out of their respective rooms in a perfect- 
ly aimless, joyous, childishly happy fash- 
ion, like a flock of white pigeons. And 
the sum of their conversation was simply 
this: ““Oh, what a day! what a glorious 
day!’ Yet it sufficed for a Babel of 
bird-like voices. At last one more en- 
ergetic than the rest, in her white dress- 
ing-gown and with her hair hanging loose, 
flew down the long oak-panelled corridor 
and knocked with might and main at her 
brother's door: ‘‘ Walter! Walter! wake 
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You said it would rain, and it 
It is a dovely morning! 


up! do! 
doesn’t rain! 
Oh, Walter!” 

Walter responded briefly to the effect 
that he had been awake since half after 
three, and was aware of the fact. 

Henry Hardwicke, who had been to 
the river for an early swim, stopped to 
discuss the weather with a laborer who 
was plodding across the fields. The old 
man looked at the blue sky with an air 
of unutterable wisdom, made some pro- 
found remarks about the quarter in which 
the wind was, added a local saying or two 
bearing on the case, and summed up to 


the effect that it was a fine day. 


Captain Fothergill had no particular 
view from his window, but he inquired 
at an early hour what the weather was 
like. 

Ashendale Priory was a fine old ruin 
belonging to the Latimers, and about six 
miles from Latimer’s Court. Sissy Lang- 
ton had said one day that she often pass- 
ed it in her rides, but had never been 
into it. Walter Latimer was astonished, 
horrified and delighted all at once, and 
vowed that she must see it, and should 
see it without delay. This Wednesday 
had been fixed for an excursion there, 
but the project was nearly given up on 
account of the weather. As late as the 
previous afternoon the question was se- 
riously debated at the Court by a coun- 
cil composed of Walter and three of his 
sisters. One of the members was sent 
to look at the barometer. She reported 
that it had gone up in the most extraor- 
dinary manner since luncheon. 

The announcement was greeted with 
delight, but it was discovered late that 
evening that Miss Latimer had had a 
happy thought. Fearing that the ba- 
rometer would be utterly ruined by the 
shaking and tapping which it underwent, 
she had screwed it up to a height at which 
her younger brothers and sisters could 
not wish to disturb it, had gone into the 
village, and had forgotten all about it. 
There was general dismay and much 
laughter. 

“Tt will rain,’ said Walter: “it will 
certainly rain. I thought it was very 
queer. Well, it is too late to do any- 
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thing now. 
what happens.” 

And behold the morrow had come, 
the clouds were gone, and it was a day 
in a thousand, a very queen of days. 

The party started for Ashendale, some 
riding, some driving, waking the quiet 
green lanes with a happy tumult of 
wheels and horse-hoofs and laughing 
voices. Captain Fothergill contrived to 
be near Miss Langton, and to talk ina 
fashion which made her look down once 
or twice when she had encountered the 
eagerness of his dark eyes. The words 
he said might have been published by 
the town-crier. But that functionary 
could not have reproduced the tone and 
manner which rendered them significant, 
though Sissy hardly knew the precise 
amount of meaning they were intended 
to convey. She was glad when the tow- 
er of the priory rose above the trees. 
So was Walter Latimer, who had been 
eying the back of Fothergill’s head or 
the sharply-cut profile which was turned 
so frequently toward Miss Langton, and 
who was firmly persuaded that the cap- 
tain ought to be shot. 

Ashendale Priory was built nearly at 
the bottom of a hill. Part of it, close by 
the gateway, was a farmhouse occupied 
by atenant of the Latimers. His wife, 
a pleasant middle-aged woman, came 
out to mect them as they dismounted, 
and a rosy claughter of sixteen or seven- 
teen lingered shyly in the little garden, 
which was full to overflowing of old-fash- 
ioned flowers and humming with multi- 
tudes of bees. The hot sweet fragrance 
of the crowded borders made Sissy say 
that it was lke the very heart of sum- 
mer-time,. 

“A place to recollect and dream of on 
a November day,” said Fothergill. 

“Oh, don't talk of November now! J 
hate it.’ 

‘“T don't want November, I assure you,”’ 
he replied. ‘Why cannot this last for 
ever P" 

“The weather ?” 

“Much more than the weather. Do 
you suppose I should only remember 
that it was a fine day ?” 

“What, the place too?’ said Sissy. 
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We must just wait and see | “It is beautiful, but I think you would 


soon get tired of Ashendale, Captain 
Fothergill.”’ 

“Do you?” he said in a low voice, 
looking at her with the eyes which seem- 
ed to draw hers to meet them. “Try me 
and see which will be tired first.” And, 
without giving her time to answer, he 
went on: ‘‘Couldn’t you be content with 
Ashendale ?” 

“For always? I don't think I could 
—not for all my life.” 

‘Well, then, the perfect place is yet to 
find,”’ said Fothergill. ‘And how charm- 
ing it must be!” 

‘If one should ever find it!” said Sissy. 

“One?” Fothergill looked at heragain. 
“Not ovze/ Won't you hope we may both 
find it ?” 

“Like the people who hunted for the 
Earthly Paradise,”’ said Sissy hurriedly. 
‘Look! they are going to the ruins.” 
And she hastened to join the others. 

Latimer noticed that she evidently, 
and very properly, would not permit 
Fothergill to monopolize her, but seem- 
ed rather to avoid the fellow. To his 
surprise, however, he found that there 
was no better fortune for himself. Foth- 
ergill had brought a sailor cousin, a boy 
of nineteen, curly-haired, sunburnt and 
merry, with a sailor’s delight in flirtation 
and fun, and Archibald Carroll fixed his 
violent though temporary affections on 
Sissy the moment he was introduced 
to her at the priory. To Latimer’s great 
disgust, Sissy distinctly encouraged him, 
and the two went off together during the 
progress round the ruins. There were 
some old fish-ponds to be seen, with 
swans and reeds and water-lilies, and 
when they were tired of scrambling about 
the gray walls there was a little copse 
hard by, the perfection of sylvan sce- 
nery on a small scale. The party speed- 
ily dispersed, rambling where their fan- 
cy led them, and were seen no more till 
the hour which had been fixed for din- 
ner. Mrs. Latimer meanwhile chose a 
space of level turf, superintended the 
unpacking of hampers, and when the 
wanderers came dropping in by twos 
and threes from all points of the com- 


| pass, professing unbounded readiness to 


help in the preparations, there was noth- 
ing left for them todo. Among the latest 
were Sissy and her squire, a radiant pair. 
She was charmed with her saucy sailor- 
boy, who had no serious intentions or 
hopes, who would most likely be gone 
on the morrow, and who asked nothing 
more than to be happy with her through 
that happy summer day. People and 
things were apt to grow perplexing and 
sad when they came into her every-day 
life, but here was a holiday companion, 
arrived as unexpectedly as if he were 
created for her holiday, with no such 
thing as an afterthought about the whole 
affair. 

Latimer sulked, but his rival smiled, 
when the two young people arrived. 
For—thus argued Raymond Fothergill, 
with a vanity which was so calm, so clear, 
so certain that it sounded like reason it- 
self—it was not possible that Sissy Lang- 
ton preferred Carroll to himself. Even 
had it been Latimer or Hardwicke! But 
Carroll—no! Therefore she used the 
one cousin merely to avoid the other. 
But why did she wish to avoid him? He 
remembered her blushes, her shyness, 
the eyes that sank before his own, and 
he answered promptly that she feared 
him. He triumphed in the thought. He 
had contended against a gentle indiffer- 
ence on Sissy’s part, till, having heard ru- 
mors of a bygone love-affair, he had sus- 
pected the, existence of an unacknow- 
ledged constancy. Then what did this 
fear mean? It was obviously the self- 
distrust of a heart unwilling to yield, 
clinging to its old loyalty, yet aware of 
a new weakness—secking safety in flight 
because unable to resist. Fothergill was 
conscious of power, and could wait with 
patience. (It would have been unreason- 
able to expect him to spend an equal 
amount of time and talent in account- 
ing for Miss Langton’s equally evident 
avoidance of young Latimer. Besides, 
that was a simple matter. He bored 
her, no doubt.) 

When the business of eating and drink- 
ing was drawing to a close, little Edith 
Latimer, the youngest of the party, be- 
gan to arrange a lapful of wild flowers 
which she had brought back from her 
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ramble. Hardwicke, who had helped 
her to collect them, handed them to her 
one by one. 

A green tuft which he held up caught 
Sissy’s eye. “ Why, Edie, what have you 
got there?’ she said. “Is that maiden- 
hair spleenwort? Where did you find it?”’ 

“In a crack in the wall: there’s a lot 
more,” the child answered; and at the 
same moment Hardwicke said, ‘‘Shall I 
get you some ?” 

‘No: I'll get some,”’ exclaimed Archie, 
who was lying at Sissy’s feet. ‘‘ Miss 
Langton would rather I got it for her, I 
know.” 

Sissy arched her brows. 

“She has so much more confidence 
in me,”’ Archie explained. ‘Please give 
me a leaf of that stuff, Miss Latimer: I 
want to see what it’s like.”’ 

‘“My confidence is rather misplaced, 
I’m afraid, if you don’t know what you 
are going to look for.”’ 

“Not a bit misplaced.” You know very 
well I shall have a sort of instinct which 
will take me straight to it.”’ 

‘Dear me! It hasn’t any smell, you 
know,” said Sissy with perfect gravity. 

‘““Oh, how cruel!’’ said Carroll, ‘ wither- 
ing up my delicate feelings with thought- 
less sarcasm! Smell? no! My what- 
d'ye-call-it —sympathy — will tell me 
which it is. My heart will beat faster 
as I approach it. But I'll have that leaf 
all the same, please.’ 

“And it might be as well to know where 
to look for it.”’ 

“We found it in the ruins—in the wall 
of the refectory,”’ said Hardwicke. 

Sissy looked doubtful, but Carroll ex- 
claimed, “Oh, I know! That’s where 
the old fellows used to dine, isn't it? 
And had sermons read to them all the 
time.” 

“What a bore!” some one suggested. 

“Well, I don’t know about that,”’ said 
Archie. ‘Sermons always are awful 
bores, ain’t they? But I don't think I 
should mind ‘em so much if I might eat 
my dinner all the time.’’ He stopped 
with a comical look of alarm. “I say, we 
haven't got any parsons here, have we ?” 

No," said Fothergill smiling. ‘We've 
brought the surgeon, in case of broken 
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bones, but we've left the chaplain at 
home. So you may give us the full 
benefit of your opinions.”’ 

“T thought there wasn’t one,” Archie 
remarked, looking up at Sissy, ‘‘ because 
nobody said grace. Or don't you ever 
say grace at a picnic?” 

“T don’t think you do,” Sissy replied. 
“Unless it were a very Low Church pic- 
nic perhaps. I don’t know, I'm sure.”’ 


“Makes a difference being out of doors, | 
you.” 


I suppose,”’ said Archie, examining the 
little frond which Edith had given him. 
‘And this is what you call maiden-hair ?” 

“What should you call it?” 

“A libel,’? he answered promptly. 
“Maiden -hair, indeed! Why, I can 
see some a thousand times prettier quite 
close by. Whatcan you want with this? 
You can't see the other, but I'll tell you 
what it’s like. It’s the most beautiful 
brown, with gold in it, and it grows in 
little ripples and waves and curls, and 
nothing ever was half so fine before, 
and it catches just the edge of a ray of 
sunshine—oh, don't move your head !— 
and looks like a golden glory—” 

‘Dear me!" said Sissy. “Then I’m 
afraid it's very rough.” 

‘“—And the least bit of it is worth a 
cartload of this green rubbish.” 

“Ah! But you see it is very much 
harder to get.” 

“Of course it is,’ said Archie. ‘But 
exchange is no robbery, they say. Sup- 
pose I go and dig up some of this, don't 
you think—remembering that lam a poor 
sailor-boy, going to be banished from 
‘England, home and beauty,’ and that 


I shall most likely be drowned on my, 


next voyage—don't you think—” 

“T think that, on your own showing, 
you must get me at least a cartload of 
the other before you have the face to 
finish that sentence.” 

“A cartload! I feel like a prince ina 
fairy-tale. And what would you do with 
it all ?”’ 

“Well, I really hardly know what I 
should do with it.” 

“There now!” said Archie. ‘And I 
could tell you in a moment what I would 
do with mine if you gave it me.” 

“Oh, but I could tell you that.” 
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“Tell me, then.”’ 

“You would fold it up carefully in a 
neat little bit of paper, but you would 
not write anything on it, because you 
would not like it to look business-like. 
Besides, you couldn't possibly forget. 
And a few months hence you will have 
lost your heart to some foreign young 
lady—I don’t know where you are going 
—and you would find the little packet in 
your desk, and wonder who gave it to 


“Oh, how little you know me!”’ Archie 
exclaimed, and sank back on the turf in 
a despairing attitude. But a moment 
later he began to laugh, and sat up 
again. ‘There was a bit once,” he said 
confidentially, ‘‘and for the life of me I 
couldn't think whose it could be. There 
were two or three girls I knew it couldn’t 
possibly belong to, but that didn’t help me 
very far. That lock of hair quite haunted 
me. See what it is to have such suscep- 
tible feelings! I used to look at ita dozen 
times a day, and I couldn't sleep at night 
for thinking of it. At last I said to my- 
self, ‘I don't care whose it is: she was a 
nice, dear girl anyhow, and I’m sure she 
wouldn't like to think that she bothered 
me in this way.” So I consigned it to a 
watery grave. I felt very melancholy 
when it went, I can tell you, and if my 
own hair had been a reasonable length 
I'd have sent a bit of it overboard with 
hers, just for company's sake. But I'd 
had a fever, and I was cropped like a 
convict, so I couldn't.” 

“You tell that little story very nicely,” 
said Sissy when he paused. “Do you al- 
ways mention it when you ask—”’ 

“Why, no,’ Archie exclaimed. “I 
thought you would take it as it was 
meant —as the greatest possible com- 
pliment to yourself. But I suppose it's 
my destiny to be misunderstood. Don't 
you see that 1 couddn'¢ tell that to any one 
unless I were quite sure that she was so 
much higher, so altogether apart, that 
she never, never could get mixed up 
with anybody else in my mind ?” 

“She had better have some very par- 
ticular sort of curliness in her hair too,” 
said Sissy. “ Don't you think it would be 
safer ?” 
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‘Oh, this is too much!” he exclaimed. 
‘“Tt’s sport to you, evidently, but you don’t 
consider that it’s death tome. Isay, come 
away, and we'll look for this green stuff.” 

Fothergill smiled, but Latimer’s hand- 
some face flushed. He had madea dozen 
attempts to supplant Carroll, and had been 
foiled by the laughing pair. What was the 
use of being a good-looking fellow of six- 
and-twenty, head of one of the county 
families and owner of Latimer’s Court 
and Ashendale, if he were to be set 
aside by a beggarly sailor-boy ? What 
did Fothergill mean by bringing his poor 
relations dragging after him where they 
were not wanted ? -He sprang to his fect, 
and went away with long strides to make 
violent love to the farmer's rosy little 
daughter. He knew that he meant 
nothing at all, and that he was filling 
the poor child’s head and heart with 
the vainest of hopes. He knew that he 
owed especial respect and consideration 
to the daughter of his tenant, a man who 
had dealt faithfully by him, and whose 
father and grandfather had held Ash- 
endale under the Latimers. He felt that 
he was acting meanly even while he kiss- 
ed little Lucy by the red wall where the 
apricots were ripening in the sun. And 
he had no overmastering passion for ex- 
cuse: what did’ he care for little Lucy ? 
He was doing wrong, and he was doing 
it decause it was wrong. He was ina 
fiercely antagonistic mood, and, as he 
could not fight Fothergill and Carroll, 
he fought with his own sense of truth 
and honor, for want of a better foe. 
And Lucy, conscious of her rosy pret- 
tiness, stood shyly pulling the lavender- 
heads in a glad bewilderment of vanity, 
wonder anddclight, while Latimer’s heart 
was full of jealous anger. If Sissy Lang- 
ton could amuse herself, so could he. 
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But Sissy was too happily absorbed in | 


her amusement to think of his. She had 
avoided him, as she had avoided Captain 
Fothergill, from a sense of danger. They 
were becoming too scrious, too much in 
earnest, andshe did not want to be serious. 
So she went gayly across the grass, laugh- 
ing at Archie because he would look on 
level ground for her maiden-hair spleen- 
wort. They came toa small enclosure. 
Voit. XXI1.—43 
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‘Here you are!” said Carroll. ‘This 
is what somebody said was the refectory. 
It makes one feel quite sad and senti- 
mental only to think what a lot of jolly 
dinners have been eaten here. And 
nothing left of it all!” 

“That's your idea of sentiment, Mr. 
Carroll? It sounds to me as if you had- 
n't had enough to eat.”’ 

“Oh yes, I had plenty. But we ought 
to pledge each other in a cup of sack, or 
something of the kind. Anda place like 
this ought at least fo smell deliciously of 
roast and boiled. Instead of which it 
might as well be the chapel.” 

Sissy gazed up at the wall: ‘ There's 
some maiden-hair! How was it I never 
saw it this morning? Surely, we came 
along the top and looked down into this 
place.” 

‘“No,”” said Archie. 
chapel we looked into. 
they were just alike?” 

‘Well, I can easily get up there,” she 
said. ‘And you may stay down here if 
you like, and grow sentimental over the 
ghost of a dinner.”’ And, laughing, she 
darted up a steep ascent of turf, slacken- 
ing her pace when she came to a rough 
heap of fallen stones. Carroll was by 
her side directly, helping her. “Why, 
this is prettier than where we went this 
morning,’’ she said when they reached 
the top: “you see the whole place bet- 
ter. But it’s narrower, I think. This 
is the west wall, isn’t it? Oh, Mr. Car- 
roll, how much the sun has gone down 
already !” 

“[ wish I were Moses, or whoever it 
was, to make it stop,"’ said the boy: ‘it 
would stay up there a good long time.” 

There was a black belt of shadow at 
the foot of the wall. Archie looked 
down as if to measure its breadth. A 
little tuft of green caught his eye, and 
stooping he pulled it from between the 
stones. 

“Oh, how broken itis here! Doesn't 
it look as if a giant had taken a great 
bite out of it?’ Sissy exclaimed, at the 
same moment that he called after her, 
“Is this right, Miss Langton ?” 

She turned her head, and for a sec- 
ond’s space he saw her bright face, her 
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laughing, parted lips. Then there was 
a terrible cry, stretched hands at which 
he snatched instinctively but in vain, 
and a stone which slipped and fell heav- 
ily. He stumbled forward, and recover- 
ed himself with an effort. There was blank 
space before him—and what below? 

Archie Carroll half scrambled down 
by the help of the ivy, half slid, and 
reached the ground. Thus, at the risk 
of his life, he gained half a minute, and 
spent it in kneeling on the grass—a yard 
away from that which he dared not touch 
—saying pitifully, “Miss Langton! Oh, 
won't you speak to me, Miss Langton ?” 

He was in the shadow, but looking 
across the enclosure he faced a broken 
doorway in the south-east corner. The 
ground sloped away a little, and the arch 
opened into the stainless blue. A sound 
of footsteps made Carroll look up, and 
through the archway came Raymond 
Fothergill. He had heard the cry, he 
had outrun the rest, and, even in his 
blank bewilderment of horror, Archie 
shrank back scared at his cousin's as- 
pect. His brows and moustache were 
Dlack as night against the unnatural 
whiteness of his face, which was like 
bleached wax. His eyes were terrible. 
He seemed to reach the spot in an 
instant. Carroll saw his hands on the 
stone which had fallen, and lay on her— 
O God !—or only on her dress ? 

Fothergill’s features contracted in sud- 
den agony as he noted the horribly twist- 
ed position in which she lay, but he stoop- 
ed without a moment's hesitation, and, 
lifting her gently, laid her on the turf, 
resting her head upon his knee. There 
was a strange contrast between the ten- 
derness with which he supported her 
and the fierce anger of his face. Others 
of the party came rushing on the scene 
in dismay and horror. 

“Water!” said Fothergill. “ Where's 
Anderson?’ (Anderson was the young 
doctor.) ‘Not here?” 

‘He went by the fish-ponds with Ev- 
elyn,’” cried Edith suddenly: “I saw 
him."” Hardwicke darted off. 

“Curse him! 
he’s wanted more than he ever will be 
again.—Mrs. Latimer!” 
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Edith rushed away to find her mother, 

Some one brought water, and held it 
while Fothergill, with his disengaged 
hand, sprinkled the white face on his 
knee. 

Walter Latimer hurried round the cor- 
ner. He held a pink rosebud, on which 
his fingers tightened unconsciously as he 
ran. Coming to the staring group, he 
stopped aghast. ‘Good God!” he pant- 
ed, “what has happened ?” 

Fothergill dashed more water on the 
shut eyes and bright hair. 

Latimer looked from him to the others 
standing round: ‘ What has happened ?” 

A hoarse voice spoke from the back- 
ground: “She fell.’’ Archie Carroll had 
risen from his knees, and, lifting one hand 
above his head, he pointed to the wall. 
Suddenly, he met Fothergill’s eyes, and 
with a half-smothered cry he flung him- 
self all along upon the grass and hid his 
face. 

 Fothergill! is she much hurt ?” cried 
Latimer. ‘‘Is it serious?” 

The other did not look up. “I can- 
not tell,’’ he said, “but I believe she is 
killed.” 

Latimer uttered a cry: ‘No! no! 


For 
God's sake don't say that! It can't 
be!" 
Fothergill made no answer. 
“It isn’t possible!" said Walter. But 


his glance measured the height of the 
wall and rested on the stones scattered 
thickly below. The words died on his 
lips. 

“Is Anderson never coming?” said 
some one clse. Another messenger hur- 
ried off. Latimer stood as if rooted to 
the ground, gazing after him. All at 
once he noticed the rose which he still 
held, and jerked it away with a move- 
ment as of horror. 

The last runner returned: “Anderson 
and Hardwicke will be here directly: | 
saw them coming up the path from the 
fish-ponds, Here is Mrs. Latimer.” 

Edith ran through the archway first, 
eager and breathless. ‘Here is mam- 
ma,"’ she said, going straight to Ray- 
mond Fothergill with her tidings, and 
speaking softly as if Sissy were asleep. 
A little nod was his only answer, and 
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pressed lightly on her shoulders. She 
turned and confronted Harry Hard- 
wicke. 

“Hush!” he said: “do not disturb them 
now, but when they have taken her to 
the house, if you hear anything said, tell 
them that I have gone for Dr. Grey, and 
as soon as I have sent him here I shall 
go on for Mrs. Middleton. You under- 
stand ?"’ he added, for the child was look- 
ing at him with her scared eyes, and had 
not spoken. 

“VYes,”’ she said, “I will tell them. 
Oh, Harry! will she die?” 

“Not if anything you and I can do 
will save her—will she, Edith?” and 
Hardwicke ran off to the stables for his 
horse. A man was there who saddled it 
for him, and a rough farm-boy. stood by 
and saw how the gentleman, while he 
waited, stroked the next one—a lady's 
horse, a chestnut—and how presently 
he turned his face away and laid his 
cheek for a moment against the chest- 
nut’s neck. The boy thought it was a 
rum go, and stood staring vacantly while 
Hardwicke galloped off on his terrible 
errand, 

Meanwhile, they were carrying Sissy 
to the house. Fothergill was helping, 
of course. Latimer had stood by irres- 
olutely, half afraid, yet secretly hoping 
for a word which would call him. But 
no one heeded him. Evelyn and Edith 
had hurried on to see that there was a 
bed on which she could be laid, and the 
sad little procession followed them at a 
short distance. The lookers-on strag- 
gled after it, an anxiously - whispering 
vroup, and as the last passed through 
the ruined doorway Archie Carroll lift- 
ed his head and glanced round. The 
wall, with its mosses and ivy, rose dark- 
ly above him—too terrible a presence to 
he faced alone. He sprang up, hurried 
out of the black belt of shadow and fled 
across the turf. He never looked back 
till he stood under the arch, but halting 
there, within sight of his companions, he 
clasped a projection with one hand as 
if he were giddy, and turning his head 
gazed intently at the crest of the wall. 
I-very broken edge, every tuft of feath- 
cry grass, every aspiring ivy-spray, stood 
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sharply out against the sunny blue. The 
breeze had gone down, and neither blade 
nor leaf stirred in the hot stillness of the 
air. There was the way by which they 
had gone up, there was the ruinous gap 
which Sissy had said was like a giant's 
bite. Archie's grasp tightened on the 
stone as he looked. He might well feel 
stunned and dizzy, gazing thus across 
the hideous gulf which parted him from 
the moment when he stood upon the wall 
with Sissy Langton laughing by his side. 
Not till every detail was cruelly stamped 
upon his brain did he leave the spot. 

By that time they had carried Sissy in. 
Little Lucy had been close by, her rosy 
face blanched with horror, and had look- 
ed appealingly at Latimer as he went 
past. She wanted a kind word or glance, 
but the innocent confiding look filled him 
with remorse and disgust. He would not 
meet it: he stared straight before him. 
Lucy was overcome by conflicting emo- 
tions, went off into hysterics, and her 
mother had to be called away from the 
room where she was helping Mrs. Lati- 
mer. Walter felt as if he could have 
strangled the pretty, foolish child to 
whom he had been saying sweet things 
not half an hour before. The rose that 
he had gathered for her was fastened in 
her dress, and the pink bud that she had 
given him lay in its first freshness on the 
turf in the ruins., 

Some of the party waited in the gar- 
den. Fothergill stood in the shadow of 
the porch, silent and a little apart. Ar- 
chie Carroll came up the path, but no 
one spoke to him, and he went straight 
to his cousin. Leaning against the wood- 
work, he opened his lips to speak, but 
was obliged to stop and clear his throat, 
for the words would not come. “ How is 
she ?”’ he said at last. 

‘‘T don't know.” 

“Why do you look at me like that ?”’ 
said the boy desperately. 

Fothergill slightly changed his posi- 
tion, and the light fell more.strongly on 
his face. “I don’t ever want to look at 
you again,” he said with quiet empha- 
sis. ‘You've done mischief enough to 
last your lifetime if you lived a thousand 
years.” 
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“Tt wasn't my fault! Ray, it wasn't!" 

“Whose, then ?” said Fothergill. “* Pos- 
sibly you think it would have happened 
if I had been there ?” 

“They said that wall—”’ the young fel- 
low began. 

“They didn’t. No one told you to 
climb the most ruinous bit of the whole 
place. And she didn’t even know where 
the refectory was." 

Carroll groaned: ‘* Don't, Ray: I can't 
bear it! I shall kill myself!” 

‘No, you won't,’ said Fothergill. 
‘You'll go safe home to your people 
at the rectory. No more of this.” 

Archie hesitated, and then miserably 
dragged himself away. Fothergill re- 
treated a little farther into the porch, 
and was almost lost in the shadow. No 
tidings, good or evil, had come from the 
inner room where Sissy lay, but his state 
of mind was rather despairing than anx- 
ious. From the moment when he ran 
across the grass and saw her lying, a 
senseless heap, at the foot of the wall, 
he had felt assured that she was fatally 
injured. If he hoped at all it was an 
unconscious hope—a hope of which he 
never would be conscious until a cruel 
certainty killed it. 

His dominant feeling was anger. He 
had cared for this girl—cared for her so 
much that he had been astonished at him- 
self for so caring—and he felt that this 
love was the crown of his life. He did 
not for a moment doubt that he would 
have won her. He had triumphed in 
anticipation, but Death had stepped be- 
tween them and baffled him, and now it 
was all over. Fothergill was as furious 
with Death as if it had been a rival who 
robbed him. He felt himself the sport 
of a power to which he could offer no 
resistance, and the sense of helplessness 
was maddening. But his fury was of 
the white, intense, close-lipped kind. 
‘Vhough he had flung a bitter word or 
two at Archie, his quarrel was with Des- 
tiny. No matter who had decreed this 
thing, Raymond Fothergill was in fierce 
revolt. : 

And yet, through it all, he knew per- 
fectly well that Sissy’s death would hard- 
ly make any outward changein him. He 
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was robbed of his best chance, but he did 
not pretend to hiinself that his heart was 
broken or that his life was over. Walter 
Latimer might fancy that kind of thing, 
but Fothergill knew that he should be 
much such a man as he had been be- 
fore he met her, only somewhat lower, 
because he had so nearly been some- 
thing higher and missed it. That was 
all. 

Mrs. Latimer came for a few moments 
out of the hushed mystery of that inner 
room, The tidings ran through the ex- 
pectant groups that Sissy had moved 
slightly, and had opened her eyes once, 
but there was little hopefulness in the 
news. She was terribly injured: that 
much was certain, but nothing more. 
Mrs, Latimer wanted her son. “Wal- 
ter,’’ she said, ‘‘you must go home and 
take the girls. Indeed you must. They 
cannot stay here, and I cannot send them 
back without you.”’ Latimer refused, pro- 
tested, yiclded. ‘Mother,’ he said, as 
he turned to go, “you don't know—"’ 
His voice suddenly gave way. 

“T do know. Oh, my poor boy!" She 
passed quickly to where Evelyn stood, 
and told her that Walter had gone to 
order the horses. ‘I would rather you 
were all away before Mrs. Middleton 
comes,’’ she said: ‘ Henry Hardwicke 
has gone for her.” 

This departure was a signal to the rest. 
The groups melted away, and with sad 
farewells to one another, and awestruck 
glances at the windows of the farmhouse, 
almostallthe guests departed. The sound 
of wheels and horse-hoofs died away in 
the lanes, and all was very still. The 
bees hummed busily round the white 
lilies and the lavender, and on the warm 
turf of one of the narrow paths lay Archie 
Carroll. : 

He had a weight on heart and brain. 
There had been a moment all blue and 
sunny, the last of his happy life, when 
Sissy’s laughing face looked back at him 
and he was a light-hearted-boy. Then 
had come a moment of horror and in- 
credulous despair, and that black moment 
had hardened into eternity. Nightmare 
is hideous, and Archie's very life had be- 
come a nightmare. Of course he would 
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get over it, like his cousin, though, unlike 
his cousin, he did not think so; and their 
different moods had thcir different bitter- 
nesses. In days to come Carroll would 
enjoy his life once more, would be ready 
for a joke or an adventure, would dance 
the mght through, would fall in love. 
This misery was a swift and terrible en- 
trance into manhood, for he could never 
be a boy again. And the scar would be 
left, though the wound would assuredly 
heal. But Archie, stumbling blindly 
through that awful pass, never thought 
that he should come again to the light 
of day: it was to him as the black- 
ness of a hopeless hell. 


CHAPTER L. 
THROUGH THE NIGHT. 


THE village-clock struck five. Asthe 
last lingering stroke died upon the air 
there was the sound of a carriage rapid- 
ly approaching. Carroll raised his head 
when it stopped at the gate, and saw 
Hardwicke spring out and help a lady 
to alight. She was an old lady, who 
walked quickly to the house, looking 
neither to right nor left, and vanished 
within the doorway. Hardwicke stop- 
ped, as if to give some order to the drive, 
and then hurried after her. Archie stared 
vaguely, first at them, and then at the 
man, who turned his horses and went 
round to the stables. When they were 
out of sight he laid his head down again. 
The little scene had been a vivid picture 
which stamped itself with curious distinct- 
ness on his brain, yet failed to convey 
any meaning whatever. He had not 
the faintest idea of the agony of love 
and fear in Mrs. Middleton’s heart as 
she passed him. To Archie, just then, 
the whole universe was 77s agony, and 
there was no room for more. 

Ten minutes later came Dr. Grey’s 
brougham. The doctor, as he jumped 
out, told his man to wait. Hewent from 
the gate to the house more hurriedly than 
Mrs. Middleton, and his anxiety was more 
marked, but he found time to look round 
as he went with keen eyes, which rested 
for an instant on the young sailor, though 
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he lay half hidden by the bushes. He too 
vanished, as the others had vanished. 

About an hour later he came out again, 
and Fothergill followed him. The doctor 
started when he encountered his eager 
eyes. Fothergill demanded his opinion. 
He began some of the usual speeches in 
which men wrap up the ghastly word 
‘“‘death’’ in such disguise that it can 
hardly be recognized. 

The soldier cut him short: ‘ Please to 
speak plain English, Dr. Grey.” 

The doctor admitted the very greatest 
danger. 

“Danger—yes,”’ said Fothergill, “ but 
is there any hope? I am not a fool— 
I sha’n't go in and scare the women: 
is there any hope?” 

The answer was written on the doc- 
tor’s face. He had known Sissy Lang- 
ton from the time when she came, a 
tiny child, to Brackenhill. He shook 
his head, and murmured something 
about ‘‘even if there were no other 
injury, the spine—" 

Fothergill caught a glimpse of a hid- 
eous possibility, and answered with an 
oath. It was not the profanity of the 
words, so much as the fury with which 
they were charged, that horrified the 
good old doctor. “My dear sir,’ he 
remonstrated gently, “we must remem- 
ber that this 1s God’s will.” 

“God's will! God's will! Are you sure 
it isn’t the devil's ?”’ said Fothergill, “It 
seems more like it. If you think it 1s 
God's will, you may persuade yourself 
it's yours, for aught I know. But I’m 
not such a damned hypocrite as to make 
believe it’s mine.” 

And with a mechanical politeness, 
curiously at variance with his face and 
speech, he lifted his hat to the doctor 
as he turned back to the farmhouse. 

So Sissy'’s doom was spoken—to linger 
a few hours, more or less, in helpless pain, 
and then to die. The sun, which had 
dawned so joyously, was going down 
as serenely as it had dawned, but it did 
not matter much to Sissy now. She 
was sensible, she knew Mrs. Middleton. 
When the old lady stooped over her 
she looked up, smiled faintly and said, 
“T fell.” 
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“Yes, my darling, I know,” Aunt 
Harriet said. 

‘Can I go home?” Sissy asked after 
a pause. : 

‘‘No, dear, you must not think of it: 
you mustn't ask to go home.’ 

“] thought not,”’ said Sissy. 

Mrs. Middleton asked her if she felt 
much pain. 

“I don’t know,” she said, and closed 
her eyes. 

Later, Henry Hardwicke sent in a 
message, and the old lady came out to 
speak to him. He was standing by an 
Open casement in the passage, looking 
out at the sunset through the orchard 
boughs. ‘ What is it, Harry ?’”’ she said. 

He started and turned round: “I 
beg your pardon, Mrs. Middleton, but I 
thought in case you wanted to send any 
telegrams—if—if— I mean I thought 
you might want to send some, and there 
is not very much time.” 

She put her hand to her head. “I 
ought to, oughtn't I?” she said. ‘Who 
should be sent for?” 

“Mr. Hammond ?” Hardwicke ques- 
tioned doubtfully. 

Something like relief or pleasure light- 
ed her sad eyes: ‘Yes, yes! send for 
Godfrey Hammond. He will come.” 
She was about to leave him, but the 
young fellow stepped forward: “ Mrs. 
Middleton ’’—was it the clear red light 
from the window that suddenly flushed 
his face >—** Mrs. Middleton, shall I send 
for Mr. Percival Thorne ?” 

She stopped, looking strangely at him: 
something in his voice surprised her. 
“For Percival ?’’ she said. 

“May I? I think he ought to come.” 
The hot color was burning on his cheeks. 
What right had he to betray the secret 
which he believed he had discovered? 
And yet could he stand by and not speak 
for her when she had so little time in 
which to speak for herself? 

“Is it for his sake,”’ said Mrs. Middle- 
ton, “or is it that you think—? Well, 
let it be so: send for Percival. Yes,’’ she 
added, “perhaps I have misunderstood. 
Yes, send at once for Percival.”’ 

“T'll go,” said Harry, hurrying down 
the passage. ‘The message shall be 
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sent off at once. 
borough.” 

‘“Must you go yourself?’ Mrs. Mid- 
dleton raised her voice a little as he 
moved away. 

‘“No: let me go,” said Captain Foth- 
ergill, turning the farther corner: “I am 
going to Fordborough. What is it? I 
will take it. Mrs. Middleton, you will 
let me be your messenger ?” 

“You are very good,” she said.—"* Har- 
ry, you will write—I can't. Oh, I must 
go back.’ And she vanished, leavins 
the two men face to face. 

‘T’ve no telegraph-forms,”’ said Har- 
ry aftera pause. ‘If you would take the 
paper to my father, he will send the mes- 
sages.” 

Fothergill nodded silently, and went 
out to make ready for his journey. 
Hardwicke followed him, and stood in 
the porch pencilling on the back of an 
old letter. When Fothergill had given 
his orders he walked up to Carroll, touch- 
ed the lad’s shoulder with the tips of his 
fingers, and stood away. “Come,” he 
said. 

Archie raised himself from the ground 
and stumbled to his feet: “Come? 
where ?”’ 

‘To Fordborough.” 

The boy started and stepped back. 
He looked at the farmhouse, he looked 
at his cousin. “I'll come afterward,” he 
faltered. 

‘““Nonsense !”’ said Fothergill. “1l'm 
going now, and of course vou go with 
me.” 

Archie shrank away, keeping his eyes 
fixed, as if in a kind of fascination, on 
his cousin's terrible eyes. The idea of 
going back alone with Raymond was 
awful to him. “No, I can't come, Ray 
—indeed I can't,” he said. “I'll walk: 
I'd much rather—I would indced.”’ 

“What for?’ said Fothergill. “You 
are doing no good here. Do you know 
I have a message to take? I can't be 
kept waiting. Don't be a fool,” he said 
in a lower but not less imperative voice. 

Archie glanced despairingly round. 
Hardwicke came forward with the pa- 
per in his outstretched hand: “Leave 
him here, Captain Fothergill. I dare 
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say I shall go to the inn in the village, 
and he may go with me. He can take 
you the earliest news to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

Archie looked breathlessly from one 
to the other. “As you please,” said 
Fothergill, and strode off without an- 
other word. 

The boy tried to say something in the 
way of thanks. “Oh, it’s nothing,”’ 
Hardwicke replied. ‘You won't care 
what sort of quarters they may turn out 
to be, I know."’ And he went back to 
the house with a little shrug of his shoul- 
ders at the idea of having young Carroll 
tied to him in this fashion. He did not 
want the boy, but Hardwicke could nev- 
er help sacrificing himself. 

So Archie went to the gate and watch- 
ed his cousin ride away, a slim black fig- 
ure on his black horse against the burn- 
ing sky. Fothergill never turned his 
head. Where was the use of looking 
back? He was intent only on his er- 
rand, and when that piece of paper 
should have been delivered into Mr. 
Hardwicke’s hands the last link be- 
tween Sissy Langton and himself would 
be broken. There would be no further 
service to render. Fothergill did not 
know that the message he carried was 
to summon his rival, but it would have 
made no difference in his feelings if he 
had. Nothing made any difference now. 

Mrs. Middleton sat by Sissy’s bedside 
in the clear evening light. Harry Hard- 
wicke’s words haunted her: why did he 
think that Sissy wanted Percival? They 
had parted a year ago, and she had be- 
lieved that Sissy was cured of her liking 
for him. It was Sissy who had sent him 
away, and she had been brighter and 
gayer of late: indeed, Mrs. Middleton 
had fancied that Walter Latimer— Well, 
that was over, but if Sissy cared for Per- 
cival— 

A pair of widely-opened eyes were fix- 
ed on her: “Am I going to die, Aunt 
Harriet ?”’ 

“T hope not. Oh, my darling, I pray 
that you may live.” 

“IT think I am going to die. Will it 
be very soon? Would there be time to 
send—" 
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“We will send for anything or any 
one you want. Do you feel worse, dear ? 
Time to send for whom ?” 

“For Percival.” 

“Harry Hardwicke has sent for him 
already. Perhaps he has the message 
by now: it is an hour and a half since 
the messenger went.” 

‘When will he come ?” 

“To-morrow, darling.”’ 

There was a pause. Then the faint 
voice came again: ‘What time?” 

Mrs. Middleton went to the door and 
called softly to Hardwicke. He had been 
looking in Bradshaw, and she returned 
directly: ‘Percival will come by the 
express to-night. He will be at Ford- 
borough by the quarter-past nine train, 
and Harry will meet him and_ bring 
him over at once — by ten o'clock, he 
says, or a few minutes later.” 

Sissy's brows contracted for a mo- 
ment: she was calculating the time. 
“What is it now?” she said. 

“Twenty minutes to eight.” 

Fourteen hours and a half! The whole 
night between herself and Percival! The 
darkness must come and must go, the sun 
must set and must again be high in the 
heavens, before he could stand by her 
side. It seemed to Sissy as if she were 
going down into the blackness of an 
awful gulf, where Death was waiting for 
her. Would she have strength to escape 
him, to toil up the farther side, and to 
reach the far-off to-morrow and Perci- 


val? “Aunt Harriet,’ she said, “shall 
I live till then? I want to speak to 
him.” 


“Yes, my darling —indeed you will. 
Don't talk so: you will break my heart. 
Perhaps God will spare you.” 

‘No,’ said Sissy—" no.” 

Between eight and nine Hardwicke was 
summoned again. Mrs. Latimer wanted 
some one to goto Latimer’s Court, to take 
the latest news and to say that it was 
impossible she could return that night. 
‘You see they went away before Dr. 
Grey came,’ she said. ‘I have written 
a little note. Can you find mea mes- 
senger ?” 

‘‘T will either find one or I will go my- 
self,’ he rephed. 
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‘Oh, I didn’t mean to trouble you. 
And wait a moment, for Mrs. Middle- 
ton wants him to go on to her house, 
She will come and speak to you when 
I go back to the poor girl.” 

‘How is Miss Langton ?” 

“TI hardly know. I think she is wan- 
dering a little: she talked just now about 
some embroidery she has been doing— 
asked for it, in fact.”’ 

‘‘When Dr. Grey was obliged to go he 
didn't think there would be any change 
before he came back, surely ?”’ said Hard- 
wicke anxiously. 

‘No. But she can’t know what she 
is saying, can she? Poor girl! she will 
never do another stitch."” Mrs. Latimer 
fairly broke down. The unfinished em- 
broidery which never could be finished 
brought the truth home to her. It is 
hard to realize that a life with its inter- 
lacing roots and fibres is broken off 
short, 

‘Oh, Mrs. Latimer, don't! don’t!’ Har- 
ry exclaimed, aghast at her tears. “For 
dear Mrs. Middleton's sake !"" He rushed 
away, and returned with wine. “If you 
vive way what will become of us?” 

She was better in a few minutes, and 
able to go back, while Harry waited in 
quiet confidence for Mrs. Middleton. He 
was not afraid ofa burst of helpless weep- 
ing whenshecame. Shewas gentle, yield- 
ing, delicate, but there was something of 
the old squire’s obstinacy in her, and ina 
supreme emergency it came out as firm- 
ness. She looked old and frail as she 
stepped into the passage and closed the 
door after her. Her hand shook, but her 
eyes met his bravely and her lips were 
firm. 

‘You'll have some wine too,” he said, 
pouring it out as a matter of course. ‘You 
can drink it while you tell me what I am 
to do.” 

She took the glass with a slight incli- 
nation of her head, and explained that 
she wanted an old servant who had been 
Sissy’s nurse when she was a little child. 
“Mrs. Latimer is very kind,” she said, 
“but Sissy will like her own people best. 
And Sarah would be broken-hearted—" 
She paused. “Here is a list of things 
that i wish her to bring.” 
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“Mrs. Latimer thought Miss Langton 
was not quite herself,” he said inquir- 
ingly. 

‘“Do you mean because she talked of 
her work? Oh, 1 don’t think so. She 
answers quite sensibly — indeed, she 
speaks quite clearly. That was the 
only thing.” 

‘Then is it down in the list, this needle- 
work? Or where is it to be found ?”’ 

“You will bring it?’ said Mrs, Middle- 
ton. ‘ Well, perhaps—”" 

“Tf she should ask again,” he said. 

“True. Yes, yes, bring it.’ She told 
him where to find the little case. “The 
fancy may haunt her. How am I to 
thank you, Harry?” | 

“Not at all,” he said. ‘Only let me 
do what I can.” 

It was nearly cleven before HLlardwicke 
had accomplished his double errand and 
returned with Sarah. The stars were out, 
the ruins of the priory rose in great black 
masses against the sky, the farmhouse 
windows beneath the overhanging caves 
were like bright eyes gazing out into the 
night. Dr. Grey had come back in the 
interval, and had seen his patient. There 
was nothing new to say, and nothing to 
be done, except to make the path to the 
grave as little painful as might be. He 
was taking a nap in Mr. Greenwell’s 
arm-chair when the young man came 
in, but woke up clear and alert in a mo- 
ment. “Ah, you have come?” he said, 
recognizing the old servant. ‘That's 
well: you'll save your mistress a little. 
Only, mind, we mustn't have any cry- 
ing. If there is anything of that sort 
you will do more harm than good.” 

Sarah deigned no reply, but passed on. 
Mrs. Middleton came out to meet them. 
Sissy had not spoken. She lay with her 
eyes shut, and moaned now and then. 
“Are you going home, Harry?" said 
the old lady. 

“Only into the village: I've gota room 
at the Latimer Arms. It isn’t two minutes’ 
walk from here, so I can be fetched di- 
rectly if I'm wanted.” 

“And you will be sure to meet the 
train ?”’ 

“IT will: you may depend upon me. 
But I shall come here first.”’ 
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‘‘Good-night, then. 
rest.” 

Hardwicke went off to look for Archie 
Carroll. He found him in the square flag- 
ged hall, sitting on the corner of a win- 
dow-seat, with his head leaning. against 
the frame, among Mrs. Greenwell's ge- 
raniums. “Come along, old fellow,” said 
Harry. 

There was only a glimmering candle, 
and the hall was very dim. Archie got 
up submissively and groped his way after 
his guide. “Where are we going ?”’ he 
asked as the door was opened. 

“To a little public- house close by. 
We couldn't ask the Greenwells to take 
us in.” 

As they went out into the road the 
priory rose up suddenly on the left and 
towered awfully above them. Carroll 
shuddered, drew closer to his compan- 
ion and kept his eyes fixed on the 
ground, “I feel as if I were the ghost 
of myself, and those were the ghosts of 
the ruins,’’ he said as he hurried past. 

The flight of fancy was altogether be- 
yond Hardwicke: “ You've been sitting 
alone and thinking, There has been 
nothing for you to do, and I couldn't 
help leaving you. Here we are.” 

They turned into the little sanded 
parlor of the ale-house. Hardwicke 
had looked in previously and given his 
orders, and supper was laid ready for 
them. He sat down and began to help 
himself, but Archie at first refused to 
eat. 

“Nonsense!” said Harry. ‘You have 
had nothing since the beginning of the 
day. We must not break down, any of 
us.’’ And with a little persuasion he pre- 
vailed, and saw the lad make a tolerable 
supper and drink some brandy and water 
afterward. ‘Vile brandy!” said Hard- 
wicke as he set his tumbler down. Ar- 
chie was leaning with both elbows on 
the table, gazing at him. His eyes were 
heavy and swollen, and there were pur- 
ple shadows below them. 

‘Mr. Hardwicke,” he said, “you've 
been very good to me. Do you think 
it was my fault?” 

“Do I think what was your fault ?” 

“This f° Archie said—" to-day.” 


Go and get some 
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‘‘No—not if I understand it.” 

‘Ray said if he had been there—”"’ 

‘I wish he had been. But we must 
not expect old heads on young shoul- 
ders. How did it happen?” 

‘We climbed up on the wall, and she 
was saying how narrow and broken it 
was, and I picked some of that stuff and 
called to her, and as she looked back—"’ 

Hardwicke groaned. “It was madly 
imprudent,” he said. “ But I don't blame 
you. You didn’t think. Poor fellow! 
I only hope you won't think too much 
in future. Come, it’s time for bed."’ 

‘“T don’t want to sleep,’’ Archie an- 
swered: “I can't sleep.” 

“Very well,” said Hardwicke. * But 
I must try and get a little rest. Thev 
had only one room for us, soif you can't 
sleep you'll keep quiet and let a fellow 
see what he can do in that line. And 
you may call me in the morning if I 
don’t wake. But don’t worry yourself, 
for I shall.” 

“What time?” said Carroll. 

“Oh, from five to six—not later than 
SIX.” 

But in half an hour it was Carroll who 
lay worn out and sleeping soundly, and 
Hardwicke who was counting the slow 
minutes of that intolerable night. 

Sarah had been indignant that Dr. 
Grey should tell her not to cry. But 
when Sissy looked up with a gentle smile 
of recognition, and instead of calling her 
by her name said “ Nurse,"’ as she used 
to say in old times, the good woman was 
very near it indeed, and was obliged to 
go away to the window to try to swallow 
the lump that rose up in her throat and 
almost choked her. 

Mrs. Middleton sat by her darling's 
bedside. She had placed the little work- 
case in full view, and presently Sissy 
noticed it and would have it opened. 
The half-finished strip of embroidery 
was laid within easy reach of hand and 
eye. She smiled, but was not satisfied. 
‘The case,”’ she said. Her fingers stray- 
ed feebly among the little odds and ends 
which it contained, and closed over some- 
thing which she kept. 

Then there was a long silence, unbro- 
ken till Sissy was thirsty and wanted 
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something to drink. ‘* What time?’ she 
said when she had finished. 

 Half-past twelve.” 

“It’s very dark.” 

“We will have another candle,” said 
Aunt Harriet. 

‘“‘No: the candle only makes me see 
how dark it is all round.” 

Again there was silence, but not so 
long thistime. And again Sissy broke 
it: ‘Aunt Harriet, he is coming now.”’ 

“Yes, darling, he is coming.” 

“I feel as if I saw the train, with 
red lights in front, coming through 
the night—always coming, but never 
any nearer.” 

‘But it zs nearer every minute. Ter- 
cival is nearer now than when you 
spoke.”’ 

Sissy said ‘ Yes,” and was quiet again 
till between one and two. Then Mrs. 
Middleton perceived that her eyes were 
open. ‘What is it, dear child?’ she 
said. 

“The night is so long!” 

‘‘Sissy,’’ said Aunt Harriet softly, “I 
want you to listen to me. A year ago, 
when Godfrey died and I talked about 
the money that I hoped to Jeave you one 
day, you told me what you should like 
me to do with it instead, because you 
had enough and you thought it was not 


fair. I didn’t quite understand then, 
and I would not promise. Do you re- 
member ?”’ 

“Yes.” 


“Sissy, shall I promise now? I've 
been thinking about it, and I've no wish 
on earth but to make you happy. Will 
it make you happier if I promise now 
that it shall be as you said ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Sissy with eager eyes. 

“Then I do promise: all that is mine 
to leave he shall have.” 

Sissy answered with a smile. ‘Kiss 
me,’’ she said. And so the promise was 
sealed. After that the worst of the night 
seemed somehow to be over. Sissy slept 
a little, and Aunt Harriet nodded once 
or twice in the easy-chair. Starting into 
wakefulness after one of these moments, 
she saw the outline of the window faint- 
ly defined in gray, and thanked God that 
the dawn had come. 
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CHAPTER LI. 
BY THE EXPRESS. 


Mr. HARDWICKE, not knowing Per- 
cival Thorne’s precise address, had tele- 
graphed to Godfrey Hammond, begging 
him to forward the message without de- 
lay. A couple of days earlier Hammond 
had suddenly taken it into his head that 
he was tired of being in town and would 
go away somewhere. Ina sort of whim- 
sical amusement at his own mood he de- 
cided that the Land’s End ought to suit 
a misanthrope, and promptly took a tick- 
et for Penzance as a considerable step in 
the right direction. 

It made no difference to Percival, for 
Hammond had left full directions with 
a trustworthy servant in case any letters 
should come for Mr. Thorne, and the 
man sent the message on to Brenthill at 
once. But it made a difference to Ham- 
mond himself. When Hardwicke de- 
spatched the telegram to his address in 
town Godfrey lay on the turf at the Liz- 
ard Head, gazing southward across the 
sunlit sea, while the seabirds screamed 
and the white waves broke on the jag- 
ged rocks far below. 

But with Percival there was no delay. 
The message found him in Bellevue 
street, though he did not return there 
immediately after his parting with Ju- 
dith. He wanted the open air, the sky 
overhead, movement and hberty to calm 
the joyful tumult in heart and brain. He 
hastened to the nearest point whence he 
could look over trees and fields. The 
prospect was not very beautiful. The 
trees were few—some cropped willows 
by a mud-banked rivulet and a group 
or two of gaunt and melancholy elms. 
And the fields had a trodden, suburban 
aspect, which made it hardly needful to 
stick up boards describing them as eli- 
gible building-ground. Yet there was 
grass, such as it was, and daisies sprink- 
led here and there, and soft cloud-shad- 
ows gliding over it. Percival’s unreal 
and fantastic dream had perished sud- 
denly when Judith put her hand in his. 
Now, as he walked across these mead- 
ows, he saw a new vision, that dream of 
noble, simple poverty, which, if it could 
but be realized, would be the fairest of all. 
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When he returned from his walk, and 
came once more to the well-known street 
which he was learning to call “ home,” 
he was so much calmer that he thought 
he was quite himself again. Not the lan- 
guid, hopeless self who had lived there 
once, but a self young, vigorous, elate, 
rejoicing in the present and looking con- 
fidently toward the future. 

This 1 can tell, 

That all will go well, 
was the keynote of his mood. He felt 
as if he trod on air—as if he had but to 
walk boldly forward and every obstacle 
must give way. The door of No. 13 was 
open, and a boy who had brought a tele- 
gram was turning away from it. Hurry- 
ing in with eager eyes and his face bright 
with unspoken joy, Percival nearly ran up 
against Mrs. Bryant and Emma, whose 
heads were close together over the ad- 
dress on the envelope. 

“Lor! Mr. Thorne, how you startled 
me! It’s for you,” said his landlady. 

He went up the stairs two at a time, 
with his message in his hand. Here was 
some good news—not for one moment 
did he dream it could be other than good 
news—come to crown this day, already 
the whitest of his life. He tore the pa- 
per open and read it by the red sunset 
light, hotly reflected from a wilderness 
of tiles. 

He read it twice—thrice—caught at 
the window-frame to steady himself, and 
stood staring vaguely at the smoke which 
curled upward from a neighboring chim- 
ney. Hewasstunned. The words seem- 
ed to have a meaning and no meaning. 
‘This is not how people receive news of 
death, surely?’ he thought. ‘I suppose 
Iam in my right senses, or is ita dream?” 

He made a strong effort to regain his 
self-command, but all certainties eluded 
him. This was not the first time that 
he had taken up a telegram and believed 
that he read the tidings of Sissy's death. 
Hie had misunderstood it now as then. 
It could not be. But why could he not 


wake ? 
‘“Ashendale.”” Yes, he remembered 
Ashendale. He had ridden past the 


ruins the last day he ever rode with 
Sissy, the day that Horace came home. 
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It belonged to the Latimers—to Walter 
Latimer. And Sissy was dying at Ash- 
endale! 

All at once he knew that it was no 
dream. But the keen edge of pain awoke 
him to the thought of what he had to do, 
and sent him to hunt among a heap of 
papers for a time-table. Hedrewa long 
breath. The express started at 10.5, and 
it was now but twenty minutes past eight. 

He caught up his hat and hurried to 
the office. Mr. Ferguson, who seldom 
left much before that time, was on the 
doorstep. While he was getting into his 
dog-cart Percival hastily explained that 
he had been summoned on a matter 
of life and death. “Sorry to hear it,” 
said the lawver as he took the reins— 
“hope you may find things better than 
you expect. We shall see you again 
when you come back.”” And with a nod 
he rattled down the street. Percival stood 
on the pavement gazing after him, when 
he suddenly remembered that he had no 
money. “I might have asked him to 
give me my half week's salary,” he re- 
flected. “Not that that would have 
paid my fare.” 

A matter of life and death! Sissy wait- 
ing for him at Ashendale, and no money 
to pay for arailway-ticket! It would have 
been absurd if it had not been horrible. 
What had he to sell or pawn? By the 
time he could go to Bellevue street and 
return would not the shops be shut? It 
was a quarter to nine already. He did 
not even know where any pawnbroker 
lived, nor what he could take to him, 
and the time was terribly short. He 
was hurrying homeward while these 
thoughts passed through his mind when 
Judith’s words came back to him: “I 
have a pound or two to spare, and I 
feel quite rich.” He took the first turn- 
ing toward Miss Macgregor’s house. 

Outside her door he halted for a mo- 
ment. If they would not let him see 
Judith, how was he to convey his re- 
quest? He felt in his pocket, found 
the telegram and pencilled below the 
message, “Sissy Langton was once to 
have been my wife: we parted, and I 
have never seen her since. I have not 
money enough for my railway-fare: can 
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you help me ?” 
the bell. 

No, he could not see Miss Lisle. 
was particularly engaged. ‘Very well,”’ 
he said: ‘‘be so good as to take this note 
to her, and I will wait for the answer.” 
His manner impressed the girl so much 
that, although she had been carefully 
trained by Miss Macgregor, she cast but 
one hesitating glance at the umbrella- 
stand before she went on her errand. 

Percival waited, eager to be off, yet 
well assured that it was all right since 
it was in Judith’s hands. Presently the 
servant returned and gave him a little 
packet. The wax of the seal was still 
warm. He opened it where he stood, 
and by the light of Miss Macgregor’s 
hall-lamp read the couple of lines it 
contained : 


He folded it and rang 


“T cannot come, but I send you all 
the money I have. I pray God you 
may be in time. Yours, JUDITH.” 


There were two sovereigns and some 
silver. He told the girl to thank Miss 
Lisle, and went out into the dusk as the 
clocks were striking nine. Ten minutes 
brought him to Bellevue street, and rush- 
ing up to his room he began to put a few 
things into a little travelling-bag. In his 
haste he neglected to shut the door, and 
Mrs. Bryant, whose curiosity had been 
excited, came upon him in the midst 
of this occupation. 

“And what may be the meaning of 
this, Mr. Thorne, if I may make so bold 
as to ask?’ she said, eying him doubt- 
fully from the doorway. 

Percival explained that he had had bad 
news and was off by the express. 

Mrs. Bryant's darkest suspicions were 
aroused. She said it was a likely story. 

“Why, you gave me the telegram your- 
self,’ he answered indifferently while he 
caught up a couple of collars. He was too 
much absorbed to heed either Mrs. Bry- 
ant or his packing. 

‘*And who sent it, I should like to 
know ?” 

Percival made no answer, and she 
began to grumble about people who had 
money enough to travel all over the coun- 
try at a minute's notice if they liked, and 
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none to pay their debts—people who made 
promises by the hour together, and then 
sneaked off, leaving boxes with nothing 
inside them, she'd be bound. 

Thus baited, Percival at last turned an- 
grily upon her, but before he could utter 
a word another voice interposed: ‘*What 
are you always worrying about, ma? Do 
come down and have your supper, and let 
Mr. Thorne finish his packing. He'll pay 
you every halfpenny he owes you: don't 
you know that?’ And the door was shut 
with such decision that it was a miracle 
that Mrs. Bryant was not dashed against 
the opposite wall. ‘Come along,” said 
Lydia: ‘“‘there’s toasted cheese.”’ 

Percival ran down stairs five minutes 
later with his bagin his hand. He turn- 
ed into his sitting-room, picked up a few 
papers and thrust them into his desk. 
He was in the act of locking it when 
he heard a step behind him, and look- 
ing round he saw Lydia. She had a 
cup of tea and some bread and butter, 
which she set down before him. “You 
haven't had a morsel since the middle 
of the day,” she said. “Just you drink 
this. Oh, you must: there’s lots of 
time.’ 

“Miss Bryant, this is very kind of you, 
but I don’t think—" 

“Just you drink it,”’ said Lydia, “and 
eat a bit too, or you'll be good for noth- 
ing.”’ And while Percival hastily obey- 
ed she glanced round the room: “ No- 
body'll meddle with your things while 
you're gone: don’t you trouble your- 
self.” 

“Oh, I didn’t suspect that any one 
would,” he rephed, hardly thinking 
whether it was likely or not as he swal- 
lowed the bread and butter. 

“Well, that was very nice of you, I'm 
sure. should have suspected a lot if 
I'd been you,” said Lydia candidly. 
“But nobody shall. Now, you aren't 
going to leave that tea? Why, it wants 
twenty minutes to ten, and not six mi- 
nutes’ walk to the station!” 

Percival finished the tea: “ Thank you 
very much, Miss Bryant." 

“And I say,’’ Lydia pursued, pulling 
her curl with less than her usual con- 
sideration for its beauty, “I suppose you 
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have got money enough? Becauseif not, 
I'll lend you a little. Don’t you mind 
what ma says, Mr. Thorne. I know 
you're all right. 

‘You are very good,” said Percival. 
‘T didn't expect so much kindness, and 
I've been borrowing already, so I need- 
n'ttrouble you. But thank you for your 
confidence in me and for your thought- 
fulness."”. He held out his hand to Lydia, 
and thus bade farewell to Bellevue street. 

She stood for a moment looking after 
him. Only afew hours before she would 
have rejoiced in any small trouble or dif- 
ficulty which might have befallen Mr. 
Thorne. But when he turned round 
upon her mother and herself as they 
stood at his door, her spite had vanish- 
ed before the sorrowful anxiety of his 
eyes. She had frequently declared that 
Mr. Thorne was no gentleman, and that 
she despised him, but she knew in her 
heart that he was a gentleman, and she 
was ashamed of her mother’s behavior. 
Lydia was capable of being magnani- 
mous, provided the object of her magna- 
nimity werea man. I doubt if she could 
have been magnanimous to a woman. 
But Percival Thorne was a young and 
handsome man, and though she did 
not know what his errand might be, she 
knew that she was not sending him to 
Miss Lisle. Standing before his glass, 
she smoothed back her hair with both 
hands, arranged the ribbon at her throat 
and admired the blue earrings and a 
large locket which she wore suspended 
from a chain. Even while she thought 
kindly of Mr. Thorne, and wished him 
well, she was examining her complexion 
and her hands with the cye of a critic. 
“T don't believe that last stuff is a mite 
of good,” she said to herself; ‘‘and it’s 
no end of bother. 1 might as well pitch 
the bottle out of the window. It was just 
as well that he’d borrowed the money of 
some one else, but I'm glad I offered it. 
] wonder when he’ll come back?” And 
with that Lydia returned to her toasted 
cheese. 

Percival had had a nervous fear of 
some hinderance on his way to the sta- 
tion. It was so urgent that he should go 
by this train that the necessity oppressed 
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him like a nightmare. An earthquake 
seemed a not improbable thing. He was 
seriously afraid that he might lose his way 
during the five minutes’ walk through fa- 
miliar streets. He imagined an error of 
half an hour or so in all the Brenthill 
clocks. He hardly knew what he ex- 
pected, but he felt it a relief when he 
came to the station and found it stand- 
ing in its right place, quietly awaiting 
him. He was the first to take a ticket, 
and the moment the train drew up by 
the platform his hand was on the door 
of a carriage, though before getting in 
he stopped a porter to inquire if this 
were the express. The porter answered 
“Yes, sir—all right,’’ with the half smile 
of superior certainty: what else could it 
be? Thorne took his place and waited 
a few minutes, which seemed an eter- 
nity. Then the engine screamed, throb- 
bed, and with quickening speed rushed 
out into the night. 

A man was asleep in one corner of the 
carriage, otherwise Percival was alone. 
His nervous anxiety subsided, since 
nothing further depended upon him till 
he reached town, and he sat thinking 
of Sissy and of that brief engagement 
which had already receded into a shad- 
owy past. “It was a mistake,” he mused, 
‘‘and she found it out before it was too 
late. But I believe her poor little heart 
has been aching for me, lest she wound- 
ed me too cruelly that night. It wasn't 
her fault. She would have hid her fear 
of me, poor child! if she had been able. 
And she was so sorry for me in my trou- 
ble! I don't think she could be content 
to go on her way and take her happiness 
now while my life was spoilt and miser- 
able. Poor little Sissy! she will be glad 
to know—" 

And then he remembered that it was 
to a dying Sissy that the tidings of mar- 
riage and hope must be uttered, if utter- 
ed atall. And he sat as it were in a dull 
dream, trying to realize how the life which 
in the depths of his poverty had seemed 
so beautiful and safe was suddenly cut 
short, and how Sissy at that moment lay 
in the darkness, waiting—waiting—wait- 
ing. The noise of the train took up his 
thought, and set it to a monotonous rep- 
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etition of “ Waiting at Ashendale! wait- 
ing at Ashendale!”’ If only she might 
live till he could reach her! He seem- 
ed to be hurrying onward, yet no near- 
er. His overwrought brain caught up the 
fancy that Death and he were side by 
side, racing together through the dark, 
at breathless, headlong speed, to Sissy, 
where she waited for them both. 
Outside, the landscape lay dim and 
small, dwarfed by the presence of the 
night. And with the lights burning on 
its breast, as Sissy saw them in her half- 
waking visions, the express rushed south- 
ward across the level blackness of the 
land, beneath the arch of midnight sky. 


CHAPTER LII. 

Quand on a trouvé ce qu’on cherchait, on n’a pas 
le temps de le dire: il faut mourir.—J. Joubert. 

WHEN the gray of the early morning 
had changed to golden sunlight, and 
the first faint twittering of the birds gave 
place to fuller melody, Mrs. Middleton 
went softly to the window, opened it 
and fastened it back. She drew a long 
breath of the warm air fresh from the 
beanficlds, and, looking down into the 
little orchard below, saw Harry Hard- 
wicke, who stepped forward and looked 
up at her. She signed to him to wait, 
and a couple of minutes later she joined 
him. 

‘“How is she? How has she passed 
the night?” he asked eagerly. 

‘She is no worse. She has lived 
through it bravely, with one thought. 
You were very right to send for Perci- 
val.” 

Hardwicke looked down and colored 
as he had colored when he spoke of him 
before. “I’m glad,” he said. “I'm off 
to fetch him in about an hour and a half.” 

“Nothing from Godfrey Hammond ?" 
she asked after a pause. 

‘No. I'll ask at my father’s as I go 
by. He will either come or we shall 
hear, unless he is out.” 

“Of course,” the old lady answered. 
“Godfrey Hammond would not fail me. 
And now good-bye, Harry, till you bring 
Percival.” 
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She went away as swiftly and lightly 
as she had come a minute before, and 
left Hardwicke standing on the turf un- 
der the apple trees gazing up at the open 
casement. A June morning, sun shining, 
soft winds blowing, a young lover under 
his lady’s window: it should have been 
a perfect poem. And the lady within lay 
crushed and maimed, dying in the very 
heart of her June! 

Hardwicke let himself out through the 
little wicket-gate, and went back to the 
Latimer Arms. He entered the bed- 
room without disturbing Archie, who lay 
with his sunburnt face on the white pil- 
low, smiling in his sleep. He could not 
find it in his heart to arouse him. The 
boy's lips parted, he murmured a word 
or two, and seemed to sink into a yet 
deeper slumber. Hardwicke went soft- 
ly out, gave the landlady directions about 
breakfast, and returned, watch in hand. 
‘““T suppose I must,"’ he said to himself. 

But he stopped short. Carroll stirred, 
stretched himself, his eyes were half open: 
evidently his waking was a pleasant one. 
But suddenly the unfamiliar aspect of the 
room attracted his attention: he looked 
eagerly round, a shadow swept across 
his face, and he turned and saw Hard- 
wicke. “It’s true!’ he said, and flung 
out his arms in a paroxysm of despair. 

Harry walked to the window and leant 
out. Presently a voice behind him asked, 
“Have you been to the farm, Mr. Hard- 
wicke ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Harry. ‘ But there is no 
news. She passed a tolerably quiet night : 
there is no change.” 

“T’ve been asleep,”’ said Archie after a 
pause. “I never thought I should sleep.”’ 
He looked ashamed of having done so. 

“Tt would have been strange if you 
hadn't: you were worn out.”’ 

“My watch has run down,” the other 
continued, ‘‘What is the time ?” 

‘Twenty minutes past seven. I want 
to speak to you, Carroll. I think you had 
better go home.”’ 

“Home? To Fordborough? To Ray- 
mond ?” 

“No. Really home, to your own people. 
You can write to your cousin. You don’t 
want to go back to him?” 
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Archie shook his head. Then a sud- 
den sense of injustice to Fothergill 
prompted him to say, “ Ray was never 
hard on me before.” 

“You mustn't think about that,’’ Hard- 
wicke replied. “ People don’t weigh their 
words at such times. But, Carroll, you 
can do nothing here—less than noth- 
ing. You'll be better away. Give me 
your address, and I'll write any news 
there is. Look sharp now, and you can 
go into Fordborough with me and catch 
the up train.” 

As they drove through the green lanes, 
along which they had passed the day be- 
fore, Archie looked right and left, recall- 
ing the incidents of that earlier drive. 
Already he was better, possessing his 
sorrow with greater keenness and ful- 
ness than at first, but not so miserably 
possessed by it. Hardly a word was 
spoken till they stood on the platform 
and a far-off puff of white showed the 
coming train. Then he said, “I shall 
never forget your kindness, Mr. Hard- 
wicke. If ever there's anything I can 
do—" 

“You'll do it,”” said Harry witha smile. 

“That I will! And you'll write?” 

Hardwicke answered “Yes.’’ Heknew 
too well waz it was he promised to write 
to say a word more. 

It was a relief to him when Carroll was 
gone and he could pace the platform and 
watch for the London train. He looked 
through the open doorway, and saw his 
dogcart waiting in the road and the 
horse tossing his head impatiently in 
the sunshine. Through all his anxiety 
—or rather side by side with his anxiety 
—he was conscious of a current of inter- 
est in all manner of trivial things. He 
thought of the price he had given for the 
horse five months before, and of Latimer’s 
opinion of his bargain. Henoticed the sta- 
tion-master in the distance, and remem- 
bered that some one had said he drank. 
He watched a row of small birds sitting 
on the telegraph-wires just outside the 
station, and all at once the London train 
came gliding rapidly and unexpectedly 
out of the cutting close by, and was there. 

A hurried rush along the line of car- 
riages, with his heart sinking lower at 
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every step, a despairing glance round, 
and he perceived the man he came te 
meet walking off at the farther end of 
the platform. He came up with him as 
he stopped to speak to a porter. 

‘““Ah! Iam in time, then?” said Per. 
civa] when he looked round in reply to 
Hardwicke's hurried greeting. 

‘Yes, thank God! I promised to drive 
you over to Ashendale at once." 

Percival nodded, and took his place 
without a word. Not till they were fairly 
started on their journey did he turn to his 
companion. ‘ How did it happen ?” he 
asked. 

Hardwicke gave him a brief account 
of the accident. He listened eagerly, 
and then, just saying ‘It’s very dread- 
ful,’’ he was silent again. But it was 
the silence of a man intent on his er- 
rand, leaning slightly forward as if 
drawn by a powerful attraction, and 
with eyes fixed on the’ point where he 
would first see the ruins of Ashendale 
Priory above the trees. Hardwicke did 
not venture to speak to him. As the 
man whom Sissy Langton loved, Perci- 
val Thorne was to him the first of men, 
but, considered from Hardwicke’s own 
point of view, he was a fellow with whom 
he had little or nothing in common—a 
man who quoted poetry and saw all man- 
ner of things in pictures and ruins, who 
went out of his way to think about pol- 
itics, and was neither Conservative nor 
Radical when all was done—a man who 
rather disliked dogs and took no interest 
in horses. Hardwicke did not want to 
speak about dogs, horses or politics then, 
but the consciousness of their want of 
sympathy was in his mind. 

As they drove through the village they 
caught a passing glimpse of a brougham. 
‘Ha! Brackenhill,”’ said Thorne, look- 
ing after it. They dashed round a cor- 
ner and pulled up in front of the farm- 
house. Hardwicke took no pains to spare 
the noise of their arrival. He knew very 
well that the sound of wheels would be 
music to Sissy’s ears. 

_ A tall, slim figure, which even on that 
June morning had the air of being wrap- 
ped up, passed and repassed in the hall 
within. Asthe two young men came up 
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confirmed invalid, a mixture of com- 
plaint and helplessness. He ignored 
his cousin. 

‘“She will see you now that Percival 
has come,” said Mrs. Middleton, ad- 
vancing from the background. ‘She 
will see you together.” 

And she led the way. Horace went 
in second, and Percival last, yet he was 
the first to meet the gaze of those wait- 
ing eyes. The young men stood side 
by side, looking down at the delicate 
face on the pillow. It was pale, and 
seemed smaller than usual in the midst 
of the loosened waves of hair. On one 
side of the forehead there was a dark 
mark, half wound, half bruise—a mere 
nothing but for its terrible suggestiveness. 
But the clear eyes and the gentle | ttle 
mouth were unchanged. Horace said 
“Oh, Sissy!’ and Sissy said “ Percival.” 
He could not speak, but stooped and 
kissed the httle hand which lay pas- 
sively on the coverlet. 


“Whisper,” said Sissy. He bent over 


her. “Have you forgiven him?" she 
asked. 
‘Yes.’ The mere thought of enmity 


was horrible to him as he looked into 
Sissy’s eyes with that spectral Horace 
by his side. 

‘Are you sure? Quite?” 

“Before God and you, Sissy.” 

“Tell him so, Percival.” 

He stood up and turned to his cousin. 
“'Horace!"” he said, and held out his 
hand. The other put a thin hot hand 
into it—‘‘See here, Sissy,"’ said Perci- 
val, “we are friends.” 

“Yes, we're friends,’’ Horace repeated. 
‘Has it vexed you, Sissy? I thought you 
didn't care about me. I’m sorry, dear 
I'm very sorry.” 

Aunt Harriet, standing by, laid her 
hand on his arm. She had held aloof 
for that long year, feeling that he was 
in the wrong. He had not acted asa 
Thorne should, and he could never be 
the same to her as in old days. But 
she had wanted her boy, nevertheless, 
right or wrong, and since Percival had 
pardoned him, and since it was partly 
Godfrey's hardness that had driven him 
into deceit, and since he was so ill, and 
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since —and since -—she loved him, sne 
drew his head down to her and kissed 
him. Horace was weak, and he had to 
turn his face away and wipe his eyes. 
But, relinquishing Percival’s hand, he 
held Aunt Harriet’s. 

Percival stooped again, in obedience 
to a sign from Sissy. ‘Ask him to for- 
give me,” she said. 

“He knows nothing, dear.” 

“Ask him for me.”’ 

Horace,” said Percival, “Sissy wants 
your forgiveness.” 

‘I’ve nothing to forgive,” said Horace. 
‘It is I who ought to ask to be forgiven. 
It was hard on me when first you came 
to Brackenhill, Percy, but it has been 
harder on you since. I hardly know 
what I said or did on that day: I thought 
you'd been plotting against me.” 

‘No, no,” said Sissy—‘ not he.”’ 

‘No, but I did think so.—Since then 
I've felt that, anyhow, it was not fair. 
I suppose I was too proud to say so, 
or hardly knew how, especially as the 
wrong is past mending. But I do ask 
your pardon now.” 

“You have it,’ said Percival. ‘We 
didn't understand each other very well.”’ 

‘But I never blamed you, Sissy—nev- 
er, for one moment. I wasn't so bad as 
that. I’ve watched for you now and 
then in Fordborough streets, just to get 
a glimpse as you went by. I thought it 
was you who would never forgive me, 
because of Percival.”’ 

“He has forgiven,” said Sissy. 
her eyes still sought Percival’s. 

“Look here, Horace,”’ he said. ‘‘ There 
was a misunderstanding you knew noth- 
ing of, and Sissy feels that she might have 
cleared it up. It zas cleared up at last, 
but I think it altered my grandfather's 
manner to you foratime. If you wish 
to know the whole I will tell you. But 
since it is all over and done with, and 
did not really do you any harm, if you 
like best ’’—he looked steadily at Hor- 
ace—" that we should forgive and forget 
on both sides, we will bury the past here 
to-day.” 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Horace. ‘Sissy may 
have made a mistake, but she never 
meant me any harm, I know.” 
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“Don't! don't! 
but I am sorry.” 

‘“God knows I forgive you, whatever 
it was,” he said. 

“Kiss me, Horace.” 

He stooped and kissed her, as he had 
kissed her many atime when she was 
his little pet and playmate. She kissed 
him back again, and smiled: “ Good- 
bye, Horry!” 

Mrs. Middleton interposed. “ This will 
be too much for her,’’ she said.—" Per- 
cival, she wants you, I see: be careful.” 
And she drew Horace gently away. 

Percival sat down by the bedside. 
Presently Sarah came in and went to 
the farther end of the room, waiting in 
case she should be wanted. Sissy was 
going to speak once, but Percival stop- 
ped her: “Lie still a little while, dear: 
I’m not going away.” 

She lay still, looking up at this Perci- 
val for whom she had watched and wait- 
ed through the dreary night, and who 
had come to her with the morning. And 
he, as he sat by her side, was thinking 
how at that time the day before he was 
in the office at Brenthill, He could 
hardly believe that less than twenty-four 
hours had given him the assurance of 
Judith’s love and brought him to Sissy’s 
deathbed. He was in a strangely exalt- 
ed state of mind. His face was calm as 
if cast in bronze, but a crowd of thoughts 
and feelings contended for the mastery 
beneath it. He had eaten nothing since 
the night before, and had not slept, but 
his excitement sustained him. 

He met Sissy’s eyes and smiled ten- 
derly. How was it that he had fright- 
ened her in old days? Could he ever 
have been crucl to one so delicate and 
clinging? Yet he must have been, since 
he had driven away her love. She was 
afraid of him: she had begged to be free. 
Well, the past was past, but at least no 
word nor look of his should frighten or 
grieve the poor child now. 

After a time she spoke: “You have 
worked too hard. Isn’tit that you want- 
ed to do something great?” 

“That isn’t at all likely,” said Percival 
with a melancholy smile. “I'm all right, 
Sissy.” 
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‘No, you are pale. You wanted to sur- 
prise us. Oh, I guessed! Godfrey Ham- 
mond didn’t tell me. I should have been 
glad if I could have waited to see it.” 

“Don't talk so,”’ he entreated. ‘‘ There 
will be nothing to see.” 

“You mustn’t work too hard—prom- 
ise,’ she whispered. 

‘“No, dear, I won’t.”’ 

“Percival, will you be good to me?” 

“If Ican I will indeed. What can I 
do?” 

‘IT want you to have my money. It is | 
my own, and I have nobody.” Sissy re- 
membered the terrible mistake she had 
once made, and wanted an assurance 
from his own lips that her gift was ac- 
cepted. 

Percival hesitated for a moment, and 
even the moment's hesitation alarmed 
her. It was true, as she said, that she .- 
had nobody, and her words opened a 
golden gateway before Judith and him- 
self. Should he tell her of that double 
joy and double gratitude? He believed 
that she would be glad, but it seemed 
selfish and horrible to talk of love and 
marriage by that bedside. “I wish you 
might live to need it all yourself, dear,” 
he answered, and laid his hand softly on 
hers. The strip of embroidery caught his 
eye. ‘What's this?” he said in blank 
surprise. ‘And your thimble! Sissy, 
you mustn't bother yourself about this 
work now.’ He would have drawn it 
gently away. 

The fingers closed on it suddenly, and 
the weak voice panted: ‘ No, Percival. 
It’s mine. That was before we were en- 
gaged: you spoilt my other.” 

“OQ God!" he said. Ina moment all 
came back to him, He remembered the 
summer day at Brackenhill—Sissy and 
he upon the terrace—the work-box up- 
set and the thimble crushed beneath 
his foot. He remembered her pretty 
reproaches and their laughter over her 
enforced idleness. He remembered how 
he rode into Fordborough and bought 
that little gold thimble—the first present 
he ever made her. All his gifts during 
their brief engagement had been scru- 
pulously returned, but this, as she had 
said, was given before. And she was 
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dying with it in her hand! She had 
loved him from first to last. 

“Percival, you will take my money ?” 
she pleaded, fearing some incomprehen- 
sible scruple. 

‘‘For God's sake, Sissy! I must think 
a moment.’’ He buried his face in his 
hands. 

‘Oh, you are cruel!" she whispered. 

How could he think? Sissy loved him 
—had always loved him. It was all plain 
to him now. He had been blind, and 
he had come back to find out the truth 


the day after he had pledged himself to ° 


Judith Lisle! 

‘Don't be unkind to me, Percival: I 
can't bear it, dear.” 

How could he stab her to the heart by 
a refusal of that which he so sorely need- 
ed? How could he tell her of his en- 
gagement? How could he keep silence, 
and take her money to spend it with Ju- 
dith ? 

“ Say ‘ Yes,’ Percival. It is mine. Why 
not? why not?” 

He spoke through his clasped hands: 
““One moment more.” 

‘T shall never ask you anything again,” 
she whispered. ‘Oh, Percival, be good 
to me!" 

He raised his head and looked earnest- 
ly ather. He must be true, happen what 
might. 

“Sissy, God knows I thank you for 
your goodness. I sha'n't forget it, liv- 
ing or dying. If only you might be 
spared—" 

“No, no. Say ‘ Yes,’ Percival.” 

“Twill say * Yes’ if, when I have done, 
you wish it still. But it must be * Yes’ for 
some one besides myself. Dear, don't 
give it to me to make amends in any 
way. You have not wronged me, Sis- 
sy. Don’t give it to me, dear, unless 
you give it to Judith Lisle.” 

As he spoke he looked into her eyes. 
Their sweet entreaty gave placc to a flash 
of pained reproach, as if they said ‘So 
soon?’ Then the light in them waver- 
ed and went out. Percival sprang up. 
“Help! she has fainted!” 

Sarah hurried from her post by the 
window, and the sound of quick foot- 
steps brought back Mrs. Middleton. 
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The young man stood aside, dismay- 
ed. ‘She isn't dead?” he said in a low 
voice. 

Aunt Harriet did not heed him. A 
horrible moment passed, during which 
he felt himself a murderer. Then Sissy 
moaned and turned her face a little to 
the wall. 

‘Go now: she cannot speak to you,” 
said Mrs. Middleton. 

‘I can't. Only one more word!” 

‘What do you mean? What have you 
done? You may wait outside, and I will 
call you. She cannot bear any more 
now: do you want to kill her outright ?”’ 

He went. There was a wide window- 
Seat in the passage, and he dropped down 
upon it, utterly worn out and wretched. 
“What have I done?” he asked himself. 
“What made me do it? She loved me; 
and I have been a brute to her. If I 
had been a devil, could I have tortured 
her more?” 

Presently Mrs. Middleton came to 
him: “She cannot see you now, but 
she is better.” 

He looked up at her as he sat: “Aunt 
Harriet, I meant it forthe best. Say what 
you like: I was a brute, I suppose, but I 
thought I was doing right.” 

“Whatdo you mean?’ Her tone was 
gentler: she detected the misery in his. 

Percival took her hand and laid it on 
his forehead. “You can’t think I meant 
to be cruel to our Sissy,” he said. ‘You 
will let me speak to her?” 

She softly pushed back his hair. After 
all, he was the man Sissy loved. “What 
was it?’ she asked: “what did you do?” 

He looked down. “I'm going to marry 
Miss Lisle,” he said. 

She started away from him: “ You told 
her that? God forgive you, Percival!” 

‘‘] should have been a liar if hadn't." 

‘Couldn't you let her die in peace ? 
It is such a little while! Couldn't you 
have waited till she was in her grave ?”’ 

“Will she see me? Just one word, 
Aunt Harriet.””. And yet while he plead- 
ed he did not know what the one word 
was that he would say. Only he felt 
that he must see her once more. 

‘Not now,” said Mrs. Middleton. “My 
poor darling shall not be tortured any 
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more. Later, if she wishes it, but not 
now. She could not bear it.” 


‘“But you will ask her to see me later ?”’ 
he entreated. ‘‘l must see her.” 

“What is she to you? She is all the 
world to me, and she shall be left in 
peace. It is all that I can do for her 
now. You have been cruel to her al- 
ways—always. She has been breaking 
her heart for you: she lived through 
last night with the hope of your com- 
ing. Oh, Percival, God knows I wish 
we had never called you away from 
Miss Lisle !’’ 

Don't say that.” 

““Go back to her,”’ said Aunt Harriet, 
“and leave my darling to me. We were 
happy at Brackenhill till youcame there.”’ 

He sprang to his feet: ‘‘Aunt Harriet! 
have some mercy! You know I] would 
die if it could make Sissy any happier.” 

‘‘And Miss Lisle?’ she said. 

He turned away with a groan, and, 
leaning against the wall, put his hand 
over his eyes. Mrs, Middleton hesitated 
a moment, but her haste to return to Sis- 
sy triumphed over any relenting feelings, 
and she left him, pausing only at the 
door to make sure of her calmness. 

Noon came and passed. Sissy had spo- 
ken once to bid them take the needlework 
away. ‘I’ve done with it,”’ she said. Oth- 
erwise she was silent, and only looked at 
them with gentle, apathetic eyes when 
they spoke to her. Dr. Grey came and 
went again. On his way out he noticed 
Percival, looked keenly at him, but said 
nothing. 

Henry Hardwicke's desire to be useful 
had prompted him to station himself on 
the road a short distance from the farm, 
at the turning from the village. There 
he stopped people coming to inquire, 
and gave the latest intelligence. It was 
weary work, lounging there by the way- 
side, but he hoped he was serving Sissy 
Langton to the last. He could not even 
have a cigar to help to pass the time, for 
he had an idea that Mrs, Middleton dis- 
liked the smell of smoke. He stared at 
the trees and the sky, drew letters in the 
dust with the end of a stick, stirred up a 
small ants’ nest, examined the structure 
of a dog-rose or two and some butter- 
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cups, and compared the flavors of differ- 
ent kinds of leaves. He came forward 
as Dr. Grey went by. The doctor stop- 
ped to tell him that Miss Langton was 
certainly weaker. “But she may linger 
some hours yet,’ he added; and he was 
going on his way when a thought seem- 
ed to strike him. “Are you staying at 
the farm ?”’ he asked. 

“No: they've enough without me. I'm 
at the little public-house close by." 

‘‘Going there for some luncheon ?” 

Hardwicke supposed so. 

“Can't you get young Thorne to go 
with you? He looks utterly exhausted.” 

Hardwicke went off on his mission, but 
he could not persuade him to stir. ‘All 
right !’’ he said at last: ‘‘then I shall bring 
you something to eat here.” Percival 
agreed to that compromise, and owned 
afterward that he felt better for the 
food he had taken. 

The slow hours of the afternoon went 
wearily by. The rector of Fordborough 
came; Dr. Grey came again; Mrs. Lati- 
mer passed two or three times. The sky 
began to grow red toward the west once 
more, and the cawing rooks flew home- 
ward, past the window where Percival 
sat waiting vainly for the summons 
which did not come. 

Hardwicke, released from his self-im- 
posed duty, came to see if Percival would 
go with him for half an hour or so to the 
Latimer Arms. ‘I’ve got a kind of tea- 
dinner,’ he said—“chops and that sort 
of thing. You'd better have some.”’ But 
itwas of nouse. So when he came back 
to the house the good-natured fellow 
brought some morc provisions, and beg- 
ged Lucy Greenwell to make some tea, 
which he carried up. 

‘“Where are you going to spend the 
night ?’’ asked Harry, coming up again 
when he had taken away the cup and 
plate. 

“Here,” said Percival. He sat with 
his hands clasped behind his head and 
one leg drawn up on the seat. His face 
was sharply defined against the square 
of sunset sky. 

Iardwicke stood with his hands in his 
pockets, looking down at him. ‘ But you 
can't sleep here,” he said. 
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“That doesn’t matter much. Sleeping 
or waking, here I stay.” 

A sudden hope flashed in his eyes, for 
the door of Sissy’s room opened, and, 
closing it behind her, Mrs. Middleton 
came out and looked up and down the 
passage. But she called“ Harry” in a 
low voice, and Percival leant back again. 

Harry went. Mrs. Middleton had 
moved a little farther away, and stood 
with her back toward Percival and one 
hand pressed against the wall to steady 
herself. Her first question was an un- 
expected one: “Isn't the wind getting 
up?’ Her eyes were frightened and 
her voice betrayed her anxiety. 

“TI don’t know—not much, I think.” 
He was taken by surprise, and hesitated 

a little. 
~ “Tt is: tell me the truth.” 

“TIT am—lI will,” he stammered. “I 
haven't thought about it. There is a 
pleasant little breeze, such as often 
comes in the evening. I don't really 
think there’s any more.” 

“It isn't rising, then?” 

“Waita minute,” said Hardwicke, and 
hurried off. He did not in the least un- 
derstand his errand, but it was enough for 
him that Mrs. Middleton wanted to know. 
If she-had asked him the depth of water 
in the well or the number of trees on the 
Priory farm, he would have rushed away 
with the same eagerness to satisfy her. 
His voice was heard in the porch, alter- 
nating with deeper and less carefully re- 
strained tones. Then there was a sound 
of steps on the gravel-path. Presently 
he came back. Mrs. Middleton's atti- 
tude was unchanged, except that she 
had drawn a little closer to the wall. 
But, though she had never looked over 
her shoulder, she was uneasily conscious 
of the young man half sitting, half lying 
in the window-seat behind her. 

‘Greenwell says it won't be anything,’ 
Hardwicke announced. “The glass has 
been slowly going up all day yesterday 
and to-day, and it is rising still. He be- 
lieves we have got a real change in the 
weather, and that it will keep fine for 
some time.” 

“Thank God!" said Mrs. Middleton. 
“Do vou think I’m very mad?" 
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‘Not I,” Harry answered in a “theirs- 
not-to-reason-why "’ manner. 

‘“A week or two ago,” she said, ‘my 
poor darling was talking about dying, 
as you young folks will talk, and she 
said she hoped she should not die in 
the night, when the wind was howling 
round the house. A bitter winter night 
would be worst of all, she said. It won't 
be chat, but I fancied the wind was get- 
ting up, and it frightened me to think 
how one would hear it moaning in this 
old place. It is only a fancy, of course, 
but she might have thought of it again 
lying there.” 

Hardwicke could not have put it into 
words, but the fancy came to him too 
of Sissy's soul flying out into the windy 
waste of air. 

“Of course it is nothing —it is non- 
sense,’ said Mrs. Middleton. “ But if it 
might be, as she said, when it is warm 
and light !—if it might be!’ She stopped 
with a catching in her voice. 

Harry, in his matter-of-fact way, offer- 
ed consolation: **Dear Mrs. Middleton, 
the sun will rise by four, and Greenwell 
says there won't be any wind.” 

“Yes, yes! And she may not remem- 
ber.”’ 

“T hope you have been taking some 
rest,’’ he ventured to say after a brief 
silence. 

“Yes. I was lying down this after- 
noon, and Sarah will take part of the 
night.” She paused, and spoke again 
in a still lower tone: ‘Couldn't you per- 
suade him to go away ?”” 

“Mr. Thorne?” 

She nodded: “I will not have her trou- 
bled. I asked her if she would see him 
again, and she said, ‘No.’ I wish he 
would go. What is the use of his wait- 
ing there?” | 

Hardwicke shrugged his shoulders: 
“It is useless for me to try and persuade 
him. He won't stir for me.”’ 

“IT would send for him if she wanted 
him, But she won't.” 

“TH speak to him again if you like,” 
said Harry, “though it won't do any 
good,” 

Nor did it when a few minutes later 
the promised attempt was made. “J 
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shall stay here,’’ said Percival in a tone 
which conveyed unconquerable decision, 
and Hardwicke was silenced. TheGreen- 
wells came later, regretting that they had 
not a room to offer Mr. Thorne, but sug- 
gesting the sofa in the parlor or a mat- 
tress on the floor somewhere. Percival, 
however, declined everything with such 
courteous resolution that at last he was 
left alone. 

Again the night came on, with its 
shadows and its stillness, and the light 
burning steadily in the one room. To 
all outward seeming it was the same as 
it had been twenty-four hours earlier, 
but Mrs. Middleton, watching by the 
bedside, was conscious of a difference. 
Life was at a lower ebb: there was less 
eagerness and unrest, less of hope and 
fear, more of a drowsy acquiescence. 
And Percival, who had been longed for 
so wearily the night before, seemed to 
be altogether forgotten. 

Meanwhile, he kept his weary watch 
outside. He said to himself that he had 
darkened Sissy’s last day: he cursed his 
cruelty, and yet could he have done oth- 
erwise? He was haunted through the 
long hours of the night by the words 
which had been ever on his lips when 
he won her— 

If she love me, this believe, 

I will die ere she shall grieve; 
and he vowed that never was man so 
forsworn as he. Yet his one desire had 
been to be true. Had he not worship- 
ped Truth? And this was the end of all. 

His cruelty, too, had been worse than 
useless. He had lost this chance of an 
independence, as he had lost Bracken- 
hill. He hated himself for thinking of 
money then, yet he could not help think- 
ing of it—could not help being aware 
that Sissy’s entreaty to him to take her 
fortune was worth nothing unless a will 
were made, and that there had been no 
mention of such a thing since she spoke 
to him that morning. And he was so 
miserably poor! Of whom should he 
borrow the money to take him back to 
his drudgery at Brenthill? Well, since 
Sissy no longer cared for his future, it 
was well that he had spoken. Better 
poverty than treachery. Let the mon- 
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ey go; but, oh, to see her once again 
and ask her to forgive him! 

As the night crept onward he grew 
drowsy and slept by snatches, lightly 
and uneasily, waking with sudden starts 
to a consciousness of the window at his 
side—a loophole into a ghostly sky where 
shreds of white cloud were driven swift- 
ly before the breeze. The wan crescent 
of the moon gleamed through them from 
time to time, showing how thin and phan- 
tom-like they were, and how they hurried 
on their way across the heavens. Aftera 
time the clouds and moon and midnight 
sky were mingled with Percival’s dreams, 
and toward morning he fell fast asleep. 

Again Aunt Harriet saw the first gray 
gleam of dawn. Slowly it stole in, widen- 
ing and increasing, till the candle-flame, 
which had been like a golden star shining 
out into the June night, was but a smoky 
yellow smear on the saffron morning. 
She rose and put it out. Turning, she 
encountered Sissy’s eyes. They looked 
from her to a window at the foot of the 
bed. ‘‘Open,”’ said Sissy. 

Mrs. Middleton obeyed. The sound 
of unfastening the casement awoke Sa- 
rah, who was resting in an easy-chair. 
She sat up and looked round. 

The breeze had died away, as Harry 
had foretold it would, and that day had 
dawned as gloriously as the two that had 
preceded it. A lark was soaring and sing- 
ing—a mere point in the dome of blue. 

Sissy lay and looked a while. Then 
she said, ‘‘ Brackenhill ?” 

Aunt Harriet considered for a mo- 
ment before she replied: ‘‘A little to 
the right, my darling.” 

The dying eyes were turned a little 
to the right. Seven miles away, yet the 
old gray manor-house rose before Aunt 
Harriet’s eyes, warm on its southern 
slope, with its shaven lawns and whis- 
pering trees and the long terrace with 
its old stone balustrade. Perhaps Sissy 
saw it too. 

‘Darling, it is warm and light,” the 
old lady said at last. 

Sissy smiled. Her eyes wandered 
from the window. “Aunt, you prom- 
ised,’ she whispered. 

“Yes, dear—yes, I promised.”’ 
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There was a pause. Suddenly, Sissy 
‘spoke, more strongly and clearly than 
she had spoken for hours: ‘Tell Per- 
cival—my love to Miss Lisle.”’ 

“Fetch him,’’ said Mrs. Middleton to 
Sarah, with a quick movement of her 
hand toward the door. As the old wo- 
man crossed the room Sissy looked af- 
ter her. In less than a minute Perci- 
valcamein. His dark hair was tumbled 
over his forehead, and his eyes, though 
passionately eager, were heavy with 
sleep. As he came forward Sissy look- 
ed up and repeated faintly, like an echo, 
‘““My love to Miss Lisle, Percival.” Her 
glance met his and welcomed him. But 
even as he said ‘‘Sissy!’’ her eyes closed, 
and when, after a brief interval, they 
opened again, he was conscious of a 
change. He spoke and took her hand, 
but she did not heed. “She does not 
know me!” he said. 

Her lips moved, and Aunt Farriet 
stooped to catch the faint sound. It 
was something about “ Horry —coming 
home from school.”’ 

Hardly knowing what she said—only 
longing for one more look, one smile of 
recognition, one word — Aunt Harriet 
spoke in painfully distinct tones: “My 
darling, do you want Horace? Shall 
we send for Horace?’ 

No answer. There was a long pause, 
and then the indistinct murmur recom- 
menced. It was still “ Horry,” and“ Ro- 
ver,’ and presently they thought she said 
““Langley Wood.” 

“Horace used to take her there fora 
treat,’’ said Mrs. Middleton.—‘*‘ Oh, Sis- 
sy, don't you know Aunt Harriet?” 

Still, from time to time, came the 
vague murmur of words. It was dark 
—the trees—she had lost— 

Percival stood in silent anguish. There 
was to him a bitterness worse than the 
bitterness of death in the sound of those 
faint words. Sissy was before him, yet 
she had passed away into the years when 
she did not know him. He might cry to 
her, but she would not hear. There was 
no word for him: the Sissy who had loved 
him and pardoned him was dead. This 
was the child Sissy with whom [Horace 
had played at Brackenhill. 
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The long bright morning seemed an 
eternity of blue sky, softly rustling leaves, 
birds singing and golden chequers of 
sunlight falling on walls and floor. Dr. 
Grey came in and stood near. The end 
was at hand, and yet delayed. The sun 
was high before the faint whispers of 
“Auntie,” and “Horry,” ceased alto- 
gether, and even then there was an in- 
terval during which Sissy still breathed, 
still lingered in the borderland between 
living and dying. Eagerly though they 
watched her, they could not tell the mo- 
ment when she left them. 

It was late that afternoon. Hardwicke 
lounged with his back against the gate of 
the orchard and his hands in his pockets. 
When he lifted his eyes from the turf on 
which he stood he could see the white 
blankness of a closed window through 
the boughs. 

He was sorely perplexed. Not ten 
minutes earlier Mrs. Latimer had been 
there, saying, ‘Something should be 
done: why does not Mr. Thorne go to 
her? Or could Dr. Grey say anything 
if he were sent for? I’m sure it isn't 
right that she should be left so."’ 

Mrs. Middleton was alone with her 
dead in that darkened room. She was 
perfectly calm and tearless. She only 
demanded to be left to herself. Mrs. 
Latimer would have gone in to cry and 
sympathize, but she was repulsed with a 
decision which was almost fierce. Sa- 
rah was not to disturb her. She wanted 
nothing. She wanted nobody. She must 
be by herself. She was terrible in her 
lonely misery. 

Hardwicke felt that it could not be his 
place to go. Somewhere in the priory 
ruins was Percival Thorne, hiding his 
sorrow and himself: should he find him 
and persuade him to make the attempt? 
But Harry had an undefined feeling that 
Mrs. Middleton did not want Percival. 

He stood kicking at a daisy-root in the 
grass, feeling himself useless, yet unwill- 
ing to desert his post, when a hand was 
pressed on his shoulder and he started 
round. Godfrey Hammond was on the 
other side of the gate, looking just as 
cool and colorless as usual. 

“Thank God you're come, Mr. Ham- 
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mond!” Harry exclaimed, and began to | since Sissy died. Her place in the world, 


pour out his story in such haste that it was 
a couple of minutes before Godfrey fully 
understood him. The new-comer listen- 
ed attentively, asking a question or two. 
He brushed some imperceptible dust from 
his gray coat-sleeve, and sticking his glass 
in his eye he surveyed the farmhouse. 

“TI think I should lke to see Mrs. Mid- 
dleton at once,’’ he said when Hardwicke 
had finished. 

Sarah showed him the way, but he pre- 
ferred to announce himself. He knock- 
ed at the door. 

‘“Who is there ?” said the voice within. 

“It is I, Godfrey Hammond: I may 
come in?” 

Nes.” 

He opened the door and saw her sit- 
ting by the bedside, where something 
lay white and straight and still. She 
turned her head as he entered, then 
stood up and came a step or two to 
meet him, “Oh, Godfrey!’ she said in 
a low voice, ‘she died this morning.” 

He put his arm about her. ‘I would 
have been here before if I could,” he 
said. 

‘T knew it.’ She trembled so much 
that he drew her nearer, supporting her 
as tenderly as if he were her son, though 
his face above her was unmoved as ever. 

‘She died this morning,’ Mrs. Mid- 
dleton repeated. She hid her face sud- 
denly and burst into a passion of tears. 
‘Oh, Godfrey ! she was hurt so! she was 
hurt so! Oh my darling!” 

“We could not wish her to linger in 
pain,’ he said softly. 

“No, no. But only this morning, and 
I feel as if I had been alone for years !”’ 

Still, through her weeping, she clung 
to him. His sympathy made a faint 
glimmer of light in the darkness, and 
her sad eyes turned to it. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
AFTERWARD. 

THERE is little more to write. Four 
years, with their varying seasons, their 
endless procession of events, their mul- 
titude of joys and sorrows, have passed 


which seemed so blank and strange in its 
first vacancy, is closed up and lost in the 
crowding occupations of our ordinary life. 
She is not forgotten, but she has pass- 
ed out of the light of common day into 
the quiet world of years gone by, where 
there is neither crowd nor haste, but soft 
shadows and shadowy sunshine, and time 
for every tender memory and thought. 
Even Aunt Harriet’s sorrow is patient 
and subdued, and she sees her darling’s 
face, with other long-lost faces, softened 
as inagentle dream. She looks back to 
the past with no pain of longing. At 
seventy -eight she believes that she is 
nearer to those she loves by going for- 
ward yet a little farther. Nor are these 
last days sad, for in her loneliness God- 
frey Hammond persuaded her to come 
to him, and she is happy in her place 
by his fireside. He is all that is left to 
her, and she is wrapped up in him. 
Nothing is good enough for Godfrey, 
and he says, with a smile, that she 
would make the planets revolve round 
him if she could. It is very possible 
that if she had her will she might at- 
tempt some little rearrangement of that 
kind. Her only fear is lest she should 
ever be a burden to him. But that will 
never be. Godfrey likes her delicate, old- 
fashioned ways and words, and is glad te 
see the kind old face which smiled on him 
long ago when he was a lad lighted up 
with gentle pleasure in his presence now. 
When he bids her good-night he knows 
that she will pray before she lies down, 
and he feels as if his home and he were 
the better for those simple prayers utter- 
ed night and morning in an unbroken 
sequence of more than seventy years. 
There is a tranquil happiness in that 
house, like the short, golden days of a 
St. Martin's summer or the November 
blooming of a rose. 

In the February after Sissy’s death 
Godfrey went to Rookleigh for a day, 
to be present at a wedding in the old 
church where the bridegroom had once 
lingered idly in the hot summer- time 
and pictured his marriage to another 
bride. That summer afternoon was not 
forgotten. Percival, standing on the un- 
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even pavement above the Shadwells’ 
vault, remembered his vision of Sissy’s 
frightened eyes even while he uttered 
the words that bound him to Judith 
Lisle. But those words were not the 
less true because the thought of Sissy 
was hidden in his heart for ever. 
Since that day Percival has spent al- 
most all his time abroad, leading such 
a life as he pictured long ago, only the 
reality is fairer than the day-dream, be- 
cause Judith shares it with him. Together 
they travel or linger as the fancy of the 
moment dictates. Percival does not own 
a square yard of the earth’s surface, and 
therefore he is at liberty to wander over 
itas he will. Heisconscious of a curious 
loneliness about Judith andhimself. They 
have no child, no near relations: it seems 
as ifthey were freed from all ordinary ties 
and responsibilities. His vague aspira- 
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tions are even less definitethan of old; yet, 
though his life follows a wandering and 
uncertain track, fair flowers of kindliness, 
tolerance and courtesy spring up by that 
wayside. Judith and he do not so much 
draw closer day by day as find ever 
new similarity of thought and feeling 
already existing between them. His 
heart turns to her as to a haven of 
peace; all his possibilities of happiness 
are in her hands; he rests in the full 
assurance that neither deed nor word of 
hers can ever jar upon him; in his darker 
moods he thinks of her as clear, still sun- 
light, and he has no desire apart from her. 
Yet when he looks back he doubts whe- 
ther his life can hold another moment so 
supreme in love and anguish as that mo- 
ment when he looked into Sissy’s eyes 
for the last time and knew himself for- 
given. 


SOME ASPECTS OF CONTEMPORARY ART. 


HE art of the present day succeeds 

to the art of past centuries not im- 
mediately nor by an insensible gradation. 
It is preceded by an interval of absolute 
deadness in matters artistic. Sixty years 
ago art in almost every branch was a 
sealed book to the majority of even well- 
educated persons, and contentedly con- 
templated by them assuch. All love for 
it, with all knowledge of its history and 
all desire for its development, was for a 
generation or two confined to a few pro- 
fessed followers and a few devoted pa- 
trons, the mass of mankind thinking of 
it not at all. But slowly a revival came 
in the main centres of civilization—not 
much sooner in one than in another, 
though somewhat differently in each. 
In Germany we see it beginning with 
the famous Teutonic colony at Rome, 
reverent in spirit, cautious in method, 
severe in theory, restrained in style— 
culminating, on the one hand, in the 
academic pictism of Overbeck, on the 


other in the deliberate majesty of Cor- 
nelius. In France the new life begins 
with the successors of David, strenuous, 
impetuous, jealous and innovating, In- 
gres and outline waging deadly battle 
with color and Delacroix. In England 
architectural enthusiasm gave the first 
impulse, the “Gothic Revival’’ becom- 
ing the basis of all subsequent work. 
If, before noting the points of differ- 
ence between one branch and another 
of this modern art, we try to find the 
characteristics in which these branches 
resemble one another, and by which they 
collectively are distinguished from earlier 
developments, we find the most promi- 
nent one to be self-consciousness — not 
necessarily self-conceit, but the inward 
consciousness that they ae, and the en- 
deavor to realize just what they are. 
With these comes, when the art is con- 
scientious, a desire to discover the no- 
blest goal and to formulate the best 
methods of reaching it. Some, casting 
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the horoscope for this struggling art of 
ours, find in these facts a great discour- 
agement, believing that the vital germ 
of art is spontaneity—believing that there 
cannot again be a genuine form of art 
until there arise a fresh race of artists, 
unfed by the mummy-wheat of tradition, 
unfettered by the cere-cloths of criticism. 
Others, more sanguine, believe that spon- 
taneity has done all it can, and that its 
place is in the future to be worthily fill- 
ed bya wide eclecticism. Let us inquire 
what testimony as to the value of spon- 
taneity and the influence of self-consci- 
ousness in art may be gathered from the 
methods and results of the past, and what 
from a contrast between the different 
contemporary schools in their methods 
and their results. Painting, as most 
prominently before our eyes and minds 
just now, will principally concern us. 
To the making of every work of art 
go three things and no more—the ma- 
terial worked upon, the hand that works, 
and the intellect or imagination which 
guides that hand. When the proportion 
is perfect between the three, the work of 
art is perfect of its kind. But in the dif- 
ferent kinds of art the necessary propor- 
tion is not the same. In music, for ex- 
ample, the medium is at its lowest val- 
ue, the imagination at its highest. In ar- 
chitecture, on the other hand, material is 
most important. Musicians use the vi- 
bration of string and atmosphere, sculp- 
tors use bronze and marble, painters use 
color and canvas, poets use rhythm and 
rhyme, as vehicles to express their ideas. 
The architect's ideas are for the sake of 
his material. IIe takes his material as 
such, and embellishes it with his ideas— 
creates beauty merely by disposing its 
masses and enriching its surface. But 
in all and each of these processes, whe- 
ther mind predominate or matter, there 
comes in as a further necessary factor 
the actual technical manipulation. Po- 
etic visions and a noble mother-tongue 
do not constitute a man a poet if he can- 
not treat that language nobly according 
to the technique of his art. Nor, though 
Anel sing in his brain and the everlast- 
ing harp of the atmosphere wait for him, 
is he a musician if he have not a sensi- 
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tive ear and a knowledge of counter- 
point. More notably yet does the hand 
and in this as a technical term I in- 
clude the other bodily powers which go 
to form technical skill,—more notably 
yet does the hand come in play with the 
painter. Here the material is little, the 
imagination mighty indeed, but less over- 
whelming than with poet and musician ; 
but the technique, the God-given and 
labor -trained cunning of retina and 
wrist, how all-important! often how all- 
sufficing ! 

In all criticism it is necessary first to 
reflect which of these three factors—in- 
tellectual power, physical endowment or 
propitious material—is most imperious. 
When we find this factor most perfect- 
ly developed, and the others, though 
subordinate, neither absent nor stunted, 
we shall find the art nearest to perfec- 
tion. And the conditions of race and 
climate and society which most helpful- 
ly develop that factor without injuring 
the others are the conditions which will 
best further that art. And the critic who 
lays most stress on that factor, and is con- 
tent to miss, if necessary, though noting 
the loss, a certain measure of the other 
two in order more entirely to gain the 
one that is vitalest, is the critic whose 
words are tonic. And he who, blending 
the province of the arts, calling them all 
with vagueness “art,” exalts and demands 
the same factor first in all of them, must 
be detrimental, no matter how great his 
sincerity and his knowledge. 

Before weighing any contemporary 
thing in the balance let us mark out 
in the past some standards of compar- 
ison. For itis useless to speculate upon 
theoretical methods if we can discover the 
actual methods employed by those whose 
art, if not ideally perfect, is yet so far be- 
yond our present power as to be quite 
perfectly ideal. It needs no discussion 
to prove that to find the utmost that has 
been actually accomplished by human en- 
deavor we must turn in sculpture and 
in language to Greece, in music to Ger- 
many, In architecture to Greece or to me- 
dizeval europe as our taste may pull, and 
in painting to the Italians. 

The primary conception of art in its pro- 
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ductive energy is as a certain inspiration. 
How did that inspiration work in those 
whom we acknowledge to have received 
it in fullest measure? If we think a mo- 
ment we shall say, ‘“Involuntarily'’’—by a 
sort of Possesston rather than a voluntary 
intellectual effort. The sculpture of the 
Greeks, their tragedies and their tem- 
ples, were all wrought simply, without 
effort, without conscious travailing, by a 
natural evolution, not by a potent egg- 
hatching process of instructive criticism 
and morbid self-inspection and consult- 
ing of previous models, native and for- 
eign. Architectural motives were gather- 
ed from Egypt and the East, from Phee- 
nicia and Anatolia, but they were worked 
in as material, not copied as patterns; 
and the architecture is as original as if 
no one had ever built before. Phidias 
and Praxiteles and the rest shaped and 
chiselled, aiming at perfection no doubt, 
trying to do their best, but without troub- 
ling themselves as to what that best 
“ought"’ to be. Criticism was rife in 
Athens of all places, but it was a crit- 
icism of things existing, not of things 
problematically desirable. Statue and 
temple-front were criticised, not sculptor 
and architect—surely not sculpture and 
architecture in the abstract. Not sculp- 
tors and architects, that is, when the 
question was of their works. The men 
came in for their share of criticism, but 
on a different count. Theseus and 
Athene were judged as works of art, 
not as lame though interesting revela- 
tions of Phidias’s soul. And be sure no 
faintest sin of the chisel was excused on 
the plea that Phidias meant more than he 
could express, and so bungled in the ex- 
pression, Nor was the plea advanced that 
such bungling after the infinite was better 
than simple perfection in the attainable. 
An artist was called upon to be an artist, 
not a poet nor a philosopher nor a4 mor- 
alist. When Plato confounded them all 
in a splendid confusion of criticism the 
fruit-time had gone by. There was left 
but to expatiate on the hoard which sum- 
mer had bequeathed, or to speculate, if 
he chose, on the possible yield of a future 
and most problematical year. 

In the rich Italian summer one sces 
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the same thing. Men paint because they 
must—because put at anything else they 
come back to art as iron to the magnet. 
Not because art is lovely, nor because to 
be an artist is a desirable or anoble or a 
righteous thing, but because they are art- 
ists born, stamped, double- dyed, and, 
kick as they might, they could be noth- 
ing else—if not artists creative, yet artists 
critical and appreciative. Truly, they 
think and strive over their art, write 
treatises and dogmas and speculations, 
vie with and rival and outdo each other. 
But it is their a7¢ they discuss, not them- 
selves, not one another—technical meth- 
ods, practical instruction, questions of 
pigment and model and touch, of per- 
spective and chiaroscuro and varnish, 
not psychological esthetics, biographical 
and psychical explanations as to facts of 
canvas and color. What is done is what 
is to be criticised. What can be done 
technically is what should be done theo- 
retically, and what cannot be done with 
absolute and perfect technical success is 
out of the domain of art once and for ever. 
As the Greek did not try to carve mar- 
ble eyelashes, so no Venetian tried to put 
his conscience ona panel. All Lionardo 
could see of Mona Lisa's soul he might 
paint, not all he could feel of Lionardo’s. 
Mr. Ruskin himself quotes Diirer’s note 
that Raphael sent him his drawings, not 
to show his soul nor his theories, but sim- 
ply setae Hand su welsen—to prove his 
touch. In Raphael's touch was implied 
Raphael's eye, and those two made the 
artist Raphael. 

Nothing strikes one more in these men 
than the oblivion of self in their work. 
Only one of the first-rank men was self- 
conscious, and he, the most mighty as a 
man, is by no means the first as an artist. 
And even Michael Angelo had not the 
self- consciousness of to-day: it requires 
a clique of commentators and a brother- 
hood of artists equally infected to develop 
that. But just so faras he tried to put his 
mighty self into his work, just so far he 
failed of artistic perfection; and not every 
one is Michael Angelo to make even fail- 
ure beautifully colossal. In architecture, 
which in his day was already a dead art 
to be galvanized, not alive and manly 
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like the art of the painter, his self-con- 
sciousness shows most strongly and his 
failure is most conspicuous. Here he did 
not create, but avowedly composed—set 
himself deliberately to study the past and 
to decide what was best for the future. 
And upon none but him rests the blame 
of having driven out of the semi-uncon- 
scious, semi-original Renaissance style 
what elements of power it had, and sent 
it reeling down through two centuries 
crazed with conceit and distorted with 
self-inspection. 

On the unconscious development of 
medizval architecture, due to no one 
man, but to a universal interest in and 
appreciation of the art, it is unnecessary 
to dwell. Nor need we for present pur- 
poses seek further illustration farther 
afield. Let us take time now to look 
more narrowly at the art of to-day, and 
try to mark the different shapes it has 
taken with different nations. 

The most decided school is in France: 
her artists, many in number, confine, 
whether involuntarily or not, their indi- 
vidual differences within sharply-mark- 
ed and easily-noted limits. In Germany 
the schools are two—one of so-called 
historical painting at Munich, one of 
what we may name domestic painting 
at Diisseldorf. This last may be put 
on one side as having no specially ob- 
trusive characteristics, and by German 
pictures will be meant those of the Mu- 
nich and Vienna type, whether actually 
from the studios of Munich and Vienna 
or not. In English contemporary art can 
one pretend to find a school at all in 
any true sense of the word? What we 
do find is a very widespread art-literature 
and talk of art, a large number of work- 
ing artists varying in temperament, and 
a vast horde of amateurs, who are not 
content to be patrons, but yearn also to 
be practisers of art. 

In England theories of art are more 
carefully discussed and more widely dif- 
fused than they are in any other coun- 
try. But they are theories of an essen- 
tially untechnical, amateurish, literary 
kind. The English critic calls all law 
and philosophy, all rules of morals and 
manners, of religion and political econ- 
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omy and science and scientific zsthetics, 
to aid his critical faculty when he needs 
must speak of pictures. In Germany 
there is also much theorizing, but of a 
different kind. It is not so much the 
whole physical and psychical cosmos that 
the German critic studies as the past his- 
tory of art in its most recondite phases 
and most subtle divergences. Upon this 
he draws for information as to the value 
of the work before him. On the other 
hand, we shall find French art-criticism 
to be almost purely technical. 

As the critics differ, so do the criticised 
by the natural law of national coherence. 
An English painter is apt to be prima- 
rily an embodied theory of one sort or 
another; which theory is more or less 
directly connected with his actual work 
as a painter. A German painting is apt 
to be scientifically composed on theory 
also, but a theory drawn from the study 
of art per se, not of the whole world ex- 
ternal to art. The work of a French- 
man, like the criticism of his commen- 
tator, is primarily technical. 

Because both German work and Eng- 
lish work are theoretical compared with 
French, I do not wish to imply that tech- 
nically they areonapar. Aside from the 
difference of imaginative power in the two 
nations, which renders German concep- 
tions more valuable in every way than 
contemporary English ideas, there 1s a 
great difference in the technical training 
of the two groups of artists. German work 
often shows technical qualities as notable 
as those we find in France, though of an- 
other kind. The noble physical endow- 
ment of an artist —that by reason of 
which, and by reason of which alone, 
he zs an artist—is twofold: power of 
eye and power of hand. By power of 
the eye I mean simple vision exalted 
into a special gift, a special appreciation 
of line, an ultra delicate and profound 
perception of color, and an exact, un- 
conscious memory. ‘This last is not im- 
agination nor imaginative memory, but 
an automatic power, if I may so say, 
of the retina—as unconscious as is the 
pianist’s memory of his notes, and as 
unerring. It is not the power to fix in 
the mind by conscious effort the objects 
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before one, and to recall them deliber- 
ately, inch by inch, at any time, but the 
power, when the brush pauses trembling 
for the signal, to put down unerringly 
facts learned God knows where, or im- 
agined God knows how. Automatic, I 
repeat, this power must be. The tongue 
might not be able to tell, nor the mind 
deliberately to recall in cold blood, what 
was the depth of blue on a distant hill or 
the vagueness of its outlines, or what the 
anatomical structure of a mistress’s fin- 
gers. But the brush knows, as nothing 
but the brush of an artist can; and when 
it comes to painting them, aérial per- 
spective and anatomical detail szzst¢ 
come right. This is the first and the 
great endowment. And the second is 
like unto it in— Shall I use the fash- 
ionable artistic slang and say freczous- 
ness? Itis the gift of a dexterous hand, 
winged with lightness and steady as steel, 
sensitive as a blind man’s finger-tips, yet 
unerring in its stroke as the piston of a 
steamship. This is a gift as well as the 
other, but it can, far more than the other, 
be improved and developed by practice 
and patience. Both gifts in equal perfec- 
tion constitute a technical master. It is 
hardly necessary to say that no man—cer- 
tainly no nation—can to-day claim the 
highest measure of both. The French 
are most highly gifted with the first, the 
Germans with the second. In the latter, 
patience and science, working upon a 
natural aptitude, have developed great 
strength and accuracy of wrist, and with 
this the power of composition and de- 
sign, purity and accuracy of outline, and 
good chiaroscuro, But the whole race 
is deficient in asense of color. Its work 
is marked by crudeness and harshness, or 
at the best reticence—splendor without 
softness or inoffensiveness without charm. 
In cases where much is attempted in 
color—as in what is undoubtedly one 
of the best of contemporary paintings, 
Knille’s Zannhauser an@ Venus in the 
Berlin Gallery —the success is by no 
means on a par with the great excel- 
‘lence of drawing and composition. In 
France the eye for color is present—I 
will not say as in Venice, but to a great- 
er degree than in the two other nations. 
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If we leave now professional painters 
and professional critics and turn to the 
untrained public, we shall find, of course, 
all our modern faults more evident. The 
English public is pre-eminently untech- 
nical in its judgments, pre-eminently lit- 
erary or moral. But the French and the 
German public approximate more to the 
English —as is natural—than do their 
respective artists. I use the word /ter- 
ary as it has often been used by others 
in characterizing the popular art -criti- 
cism of the time—and in England much 
of the professional criticism also—to de- 
note a prominence given to the subject, 
the idea, the story —/’anecdole, as a 
French critic calls it—over the purely 
painter’s work of a picture. It denotes 
the theory that a picture is not first to 
please the sense, but to catch the fan- 
cy or the intellect or to touch the heart. 
This feeling, which in France turns to- 
ward sensationalism, in England toward 
sentimentality, is something other than 
the interest which attaches to historical 
painting as the record of facts—in itself 
not the highest interest one can find in 
a work of art. If we think back for a 
moment, we shall see how different from 
either of these moods was the mood in 
which the great Italians painted. Some 
‘subject”’ of course a painting must have 
that is not a portrait, but these men chose 
instinctively—hardly, it is to be supposed, 
theoretically—such subjects as were most 
familiar to their public, and therefore least 
likely to engage attention primarily, and 
to the exclusion of the absolute pictorial 
value of the painting as such. We never 
find Titian telling anecdotes. His por- 
traits are quiescence itself — portraits 
of men and women standing in the ful- 
ness of beauty and strength to be paint- 
ed by Titian. We do not find likenesses 
snatched in some occurrence of daily 
life or in some dramatic action of histor- 
ical or biographical importance. Even 
Raphael's great frescoes are symbolical 
more truly than historical, expressing 
the significance of a whole series of 
events rather than literally rendering 
one single event. The first remark of 
many who, accustomed to the literary 
interest of modern pictures, are for the 
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first ttme making acquaintance with the 
old masters, is, that the galleries are so 
unexcitingly monotonous: the subjects 
are not interesting. Portraits, scenes 
from sacred history or Greek mythol- 
ogy,—that is all among the Italians. 
Desiring nothing but beauty of line and 
color, and expressiveness provided it 
was beautiful, they sought a subject 
merely as the vrazson d’étre of beauty. 
Raphael could paint the Madonna and 
Child a score of times, and Veronese his 
Marriages of Cana, and all of them Mag- 
dalenes and St. Sebastians by the dozen, 
without thinking of finding fresh subjects 
to excite fresh interest. Nor does this re- 
stricted range of subjects imply, under 
the hand of amaster, monotony. There is 
more unlikeness in Raphael’s Madonnas 
than in the figures of any modern artist, 
whatever their variety of name and ac- 
tion. Even a century later than Raph- 
ael, among the Flemings and Holland- 
ers, the best pictures are the simplest, 
the least dependent for their interest 
upon anything dramatic or anecdotal in 
their subject. The triumphs of the Dutch 
school are the portraits of the guilds. The 
masterpieces of Rubens are his children 
and single figures and biblical scenes, 
not his Marie de Medicis. And what of 
Rembrandt is so perfect as his Saskia 
with the Pink at Dresden? If we have 
a photograph even of such a picture as 
this constantly before us, with a modern 
picture of anecdotal interest, no matter 
how vivid and pleasant that interest may 
have been at first, it is not hard to pre- 
dict which will please us longest—which 
will grow to be an element in the hap- 
piness of every day, while the other be- 
comes at last fade and insipid. This 
even if we suppose its technical excel- 
lence to be great. How, then, shall such 
interest take the place of technical ex- 
cellence ? 

This modern love of /’anecdole is not 
exactly the cause perhaps, nor yet the 
effect, of the self-consciousness of mod- 
ern art, but it goes hand in hand with it: 
they are manifestations of the same spirit 
in the two different spheres of worker and 
spectator. 

But it may be said, If Michael Angelo 
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was self-conscious, it was because he first 
caught the infection of modern times. 
Life, the world, the nineteenth century, 
are self-conscious through and through. 
It is impossible to be otherwise. It is 
impossible for a world which has lived 
through what ours has, which has re- 
corded its doings and sufferings and 
speculations for our benefit, ever to be 
naive or spontaneous in anything. In- 
Spiration unsought and unquestioned is 
a thing of the past. Study, reflection, 
absorption, eclecticism,—these are the 
watchwords of the future. If this were 
granted, many would still think it an 
open question whether art of the high- 
est kind would in the future be possi- 
ble or not. But is by no means neces- 
sary to grant it, for we have had in the 
most learned and speculative of nations 
an art in our century—still surviving, in- 
deed, in our very midst—the growth of 
which has been as rapid and the flower- 
ing as superb as the growth and bloom 
of sculpture in Greece or of painting in 
Italy. I mean, of course, music in Ger- 
many. And if we think a moment we 
shall see that its growth was as unpre- 
meditated, its direction and development 
as unbiassed by theories, its votaries as 
untroubled with self-consciousness, as if 
they had been archaic sculptors or build- 
ers of the thirteenth century. Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, what sublime unconsciousness of 
their own personality as the personality 
of artists and as influencing art! Does 
Richard Wagner seem at first sight to be 
a glaring exception to such a rule—seem 
to strive more than any other artist in 
any branch of art to be critic as well— 
seem, perhaps, to be most notably self- 
conscious even in an age of self-con- 
sciousness? The most highly gifted of 
the generation as an artist, his musical 
talent developed spontaneously, irresist- 
ibly. It had thus developed before he 
began to reason about it, to justify in 
theory that which had approved itself 
in fact. His power lies in the union we 
find in him of musician and dramatist. 
His dogmatizing and theorizing expatiate 
not on the way he works in either art, but 
on the propriety of combining the two. 
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Not his theories, but his artist’s instinct, 
taught him how to do it as it is done in 
the AZeistersinger. His theories try to 
explain his work, but by just so much 
as his work is consciously founded on 
his theories, by just so much is it less 
perfect than it would have been had he 
preserved his unconsciousness, The fact 
of his self-consciousness tends in many 
eyes to mark him as the rearguard of 
a line of artists, the pioneer of a gene- 
ration of critical musicians. May Liszt 
perhaps serve as a sample of such— 
learned, critical, self-conscious, produc- 
tive, but unoriginal? And the worst 
sign in Germany is less that the young 
musicians copy Wagner than that they 
copy him not instinctively and by na- 
ture, but theoretically and of deliberate 
intent, exalting his theories to rank be- 
side his work. 

It seems at first strange that, music 
being at once the glory and the recre- 
ation of the whole German nation, and 
a knowledge of it being native to the 
vast majority of individual Germans, 
there is little existing musical criticism 
—none as compared with the abound- 
ing German criticism on every other 
branch of art and every other subject 
under the sun. The field offered here 
to the cobweb - spinning German brain 
is wide and attractive. It seems strange 
that it should be as yet uncultivated, un- 
less we fall back on the theory that art at 
its vitalest is of necessity uncritical, and 
that where an inborn love of, and apti- 
tude for, an art exists with a daily enjoy- 
ment of its technical perfection, we shall 
be least likely to find it elaborately crit- 
icised theoretically. Where practice is 
abundantly satisfactory theories are su- 
perfluous. 

Below, though still in the same category 
with, the musical gift of the Germans we 
may cite the literary gift of the English. 
For though this may not be the greatest 
literary epoch of England, yet it will not 
be denied that the greatest of English 
aptitudes is for literature. The wide ap- 
preciation of itin England is unmatched 
by a like appreciation of any other form 
of art. The growth of English novel- 
writing and its healthy development, 
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accompanied, it may be, by many fun- 
gus-growths due to over-fertility, afford 
us the spectacle of a contemporary yet 
spontaneous English art, unforced by 
hothouse cultivation, uninfluenced by 
theories. A century or so hence the 
hearty, unconscious bloom of narrative 
literature in our day and language may 
seem as strange as seems to us the spon- 
taneous blossoming of Venetian painting, 
of Greek sculpture, or of architecture in 
the Ile de France. An Englishman of 
to-day who thinks painters can be spun 
out of theories would surely laugh with 
instinctive knowledge of the veritable re- 
quirements of their art if one were to pro- 
pose supplying novelists or poets in a sim- 
ilar way. 

If we thus acknowledge that two kinds 
of art—and those two requiring the great- 
est amount of imaginative power—can 
flourish with spontaneity even in so self- 
conscious a civilization as ours, we shall 
fail to see in that civilization a sufficient 
a prior? reason why the same might not 
have been the case with painting. If, 
however, still keeping to our own day, 
we look for the reverse of this picture, 
we shall find some approach to it in the 
condition of the painter’s art in England. 
Here theory runs wild, practice falls far 
behind, and a great part of the practice 
that exists is inspired and regulated by 
theory. Artists are especially self-con- 
scious, and the public, while much con- 
cerned with things artistic and fed on 
daily food of art-theory and speculation, 
is specially devoid of an innate artistic 
sense and an educated faculty for ap- 
preciating technical perfection. 

In England, more even than on the 
Continent or with ourselves, is there a 
passion for story-telling with the brush, 
a desire to give ideas instead of pictures, 
a denial of the fact that the main object 
of a picture is to please the eye just as 
truly and as surely as the main object 
of asymphony is to please the ear. If 
we look through the catalogue of a Roy- 
al Academy exhibition, we notice the 
preponderance of scenes illustrative of 
English or other literature—of canvases 
that tell a story or point a moral or bear a 
punning or a sentimental title. And we 
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notice the great number of quotations 
introduced into the catalogue without 
any actual explanatory necessity. Even 
landscapes are dragged into the domain 
of sentiment, and Mr. Millais, who cop- 
ies Nature with the exactest reverence, 
cannot call his brook a brook, but “‘ The 
sound of many waters ;"’ anda graveyard 
is not named a graveyard, but “ Where 
heaves the turf in many a mouldering 
heap;”’ and instead of Winding the Clock 
we are told “ The clock beats out the life 
of little men.”’ A canvas representing 
‘“untrodden snow ”’ must be ticketed, for 
increase of interest, ‘‘ Within three miles 
of Charing Cross."’ Another 1s mark- 
ed, ‘‘Christmas Eve: a welcome to old 
friends. (See Sz/as Marner.)'' And so 
on, ad infinitum. May one not say ad 
nauseam before a piece of marble label- 
led “ Baby doesn’t like the water,” ora 
canvas by Faed, R. A., called “Little 
cold tooties,’”’ or the portrait by the 
president of the Academy of a child 
on her pony denoted not only by the 
‘child's name in full, but her pony’s 
also ? 7 

Prominent also at a first visit to a Lon- 
don exhibition stands out the hesitancy 
of English artists to deal with large can- 
vases and life-size figures —their strict 
confinement to geure of a domestic or 
bookishly archzological type. This is 
not the place to discuss the causes of 
such a fact, nor to insist on the lack of 
certain technical qualities in even the 
best English work. Such discussions can 
only be profitable when the originals are 
at hand to recriticise the criticism. 

More striking than anything to be seen 
in 1877 at the Royal Academy was the 
small collection of pictures at the Gros- 
venor Gallery, organized and controlled 
by a noble amatcur—himself a painter 
also—with the avowed intention of ex- 
hibiting the latest and most eccentric 
phases of English art. To a Londoner 
the opening day was interesting, as re- 
vealing the newest works of the most 
conspicuous London artists. Toa stran- 
ger fresh from continental pictures, old 
and new, eager to sce the touch of hands 
so often described in print, it was a rev- 
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' but of the tendency of a national art and 
' the artistic temperament of a whole peo- 


ple. Superficially, these pictures seem- 
ed the exact opposite of those at the con- 
servative Academy —as aberrant as the 
latter were commonplace. But to one 
who knew them as the work of a fashion- 
able, highly - educated clique they seem- 
ed merely a reaction of the same spirit 
that produced the elder style. In striv- 
ing to get out of the rut of commonplace 
which had so long held in its grip the 
wheels of English art, not originality, 
so much as deliberate, sought-out ec- 
centricity, was the result. The scale of 
work, starting from the original bathos of 
domestic sentimentality, runs up to the 
veriest contortions of affected medizeval- 
ism, rarely striking out a note of com- 
mon sense. Simple English art is the 
apotheosis of the British middle-class 
spirit, of Mr. Arnold's “ Philistinism." 
English art departing from this spirit 
shows, not Mr. Arnold's ‘sweetness and 
light,’” not calmness, repose, sureness of 
self, unconsciousness of its own springs 
of life, but theories running into vague 
contradictions, a far-fetched abnormal- 
ness, a morbid conception of beauty, a 
defiant disregard of the fact that a pub- 
lic exists which judges by common sense 
and the eye, not by a fine-spun confusion 
of theories and an undefined but om- 
nipotent and deified “esthetic sense” 
non-resident in the optic nerve. Mr. 
Whistler's pictures to-day, cleverly as 
he can paint if he will, are not pictures 
—I do not mean in fact, which is cer- 
tainly true—but in title. They are “ Na- 
tures in Black and Gold,” or “In Blue 
and Silver,” or “In Blue and Gold,” or 
‘Arrangements in Black,” or ‘ Harmo- 
nies in Amber and Brown.” Here we 
have the desperate reaction from the 
idea that /’anecdole is everything to the 
idea that it is sufficient to represent noth- 
ing (poetically conceived!) with little col- 
or and less form, with the vaguest and 
slightest and most untechnical technique. 
It is hard to say which would most puzzle 
Titian redivivus—" Little cold tooties,”’ or 
a blue-gray wash with a point or two of 
yellow, bearing some imaginary resem- 
blance to the Thames with its gaslights, 
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and called a “Nocturne in Blue and 
Gold.” 

The French “impressionalist’’ clique, 
similar in spirit to these Englishmen, 
though less outré in practice, is not by 
any means of so great importance in 
France as they are in England. It has 
more than once been remarked in Eng- 
land that the old-fashioned amateur— 
patron and critic, Aezuer—is dying out, 
and that his modern substitute must not 
only choose, but experiment—not only ad- 
mire, but be admired. This spirit, spread- 
ing through a nation, will not make it a 
nation of artists, but will make the na- 
tion’s artists amateurs. No critic, no 
amateur, js more loath to try his own 
hand than the one who most deeply and 
rightly appreciates the skill of others, and 
the rare and God-given and difficult na- 
ture of that skill. The confusion of am- 
ateur with professional work lowers the 
standard, so there will be every year 
fewer to tell the mass of the nation that 
most useful of truths—how earnest a thing 
is true art, and how rare a native appre- 
ciation of its truest worth. 

There is no place where the interest 
excited by national art is so widespread, 
where the exhibitions are so crowded, 
where they so regulate times and sea- 
sons, annual excursions to and depart- 
ures from town, as in England. Yet 
there is no place where the interest in 
art seems to a stranger so factitious, so 
much a matter of fashion and custom, 
of instinctive following of chance -ap- 
pointed bell-wethers. It would scarce- 
ly be a matter of surprise if the whole 
thing should collapse through some pin- 
thrust of rival interest or excitement, and 
next year’s exhibition be a desert, next 
year’s artists paint their theories and 
their souls for unregarding eyes, or 
rather for unheeding brains. Have we 
not an apology for such a suggestion in 
the history of the rage for Gothic arch- 
itecture, so thoroughly demonstrated in 
every possible theoretical and philo- 
sophical way to be the only proper style 
for Englishmen present or future, so 
devotedly and exclusively followed for a 
while by the profession, only to be sud- 
denly abandoned for its fresher rivals, 
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the so-called styles of Queen Elizabeth 
and Queen Anne? 

In the throngs that flocked to the open 
ing of the Royal Academy, waiting hours 
before the doors were opened, fighting 
and struggling for a foothold on the 
stairs, eager to be the first to see, though 
there were weeks of opportunities ahead 
—in the rare recurrence through the hum 
of the vast criticising crowd of a word 
of technical judgment or sober artistic 
criticism —it was easy to recognize the 
Same spirit that confuses morality with 
chair-legs, that finds a knocker more 
“sincere” and “right” than a door-bell, 
that insists as upon a vital necessity that 
the heads of all nails should be visible 
and that all lines should be straight, and 
would as soon have a shadow on its con- 
science as in the pattern of wall-paper. 
Nowhere was decorative art so non-ex- 
istent a few years ago as in England— 
nowhere is it so universally dwelt upon 
to-day. Yet it is easy to see how entire- 
ly the revival is a child of theory and 
books and teachers and rules—how lit- 
tle owing to a spontaneous development 
of art-instinct in the people, aspontancous 
desire for more beauty in their surround- 
ings, a spontaneous knowledge of how it 
is best to be obtained. 

The literary and un-painterlike—if I 
may use such an awkward term— na- 
ture of English art is shown perhaps 
more forcibly in its critics than in art- 
ists or public. One is especially struck 
in reading criticisms of whatever grade 
with the excessive prominence given to 
the artist's personality. The work of 
this year is judged not so much by its 
excellence as by comparison with the 
work of last year. A "s pictures, and 
B ‘sand C ‘sand D "S, are in- 
teresting and valuable mainly as show- 
ing A "simprovement, or B 's fall- 
ing off, or C "s unexpected change of 
theme, or D ‘s fine mind and delicate 
sensibilities. 

Mr. Ruskin is without doubt the most 
remarkable of english critics, and sum- 
marizes SO Many opposite theories and 
tendencies that his pages may in some 
sort be taken as an epitome of the whole 
matter. It would be impossible to ab- 
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stract from their great bulk any consec- 
utive or consistent system of thought or 
precept. His influence has been main- 
ly by isolated ideas of more or less truth 
and value. It is impossible here to an- 
alyze his work. Such is the mixed tis- 
sue of his woof that the captive princess 
who was set to sort a roomful of birds’ 
feathers had scarcely a harder task than 
one who should try to separate and clas- 
sify histhreads, some priceless and steady, 
some rotten, false, misleading. Morals, 
manners, religion, political economy, 
are mixed with art in every shape—art 
considered theoretically and technically, 
historically, philosophically and prophet- 
ically. Various as are his views on these 
varying subjects, on no one subject even 
do they remain invariable. Yet such is 
the charm of his style, delightfully sar- 
castic, and eloquent as a master’s brush, 
so vividly is each idea presented in itself, 
that, each idea being enjoyed as it comes, 
all seem at first of equal value. We real- 
ize neither the fallacy of many taken-sin- 
gly nor the conflict of all taken together. 
His points are often cleverly and faith ful- 
ly put, and our attention is so riveted on 
this cleverness and faithfulness that we 
take for granted the rightness of his 
deductions, slovenly, illogical or false 
though they may be. What we most 
remark in his books is how the purely 
artistic element in his nature—of a very 
high grade and very true instincts —is 
dwarfed of full development and stunt- 
ed of full results by the theorizing liter- 
ary bent which he has in common with 
his time and people. In theorizing even 
on truly-felt and clearly-stated facts, in 
explaining their origin and unfolding 
their effects, his guidance is least val- 
uable. We may more safely ask him 
whatthan why. His influence on Eng- 
lish art has been great at the instant: 
whether it will be permanent is doubt- 
ful. At one time it was said that with- 
out having read his books one could tell 
by an inspection of the Royal Academy 
walls what Mr. Ruskin had written in the 
past year. Now, the most notable ex- 
ponents of his teaching, whether con- 
sciously so or not, are on the one hand 
the shining lights of the Grosvenor Gal- 
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lery—hierophants of mysticism and alle- 
gory and symbolism and painted souls 
and moral beauty expressed in the flesh, 
copying Ruskin’'s Bottcel/? line for line, 
forgetting that what was naiveté in him, 
and in htm admirable, because all be- 
fore him had done so much less well, 
becomes to-day in them the direst affec- 
tation, is reprehensible in them because 
many before them have done so much 
better. On the other hand, we have a 
naturalistic throng which follows Mr. 
Ruskin's precepts when he overweights 
the other side of the scale and says that 
art should “never exist alone, never for 
itself,"" never except as “representing a 
true '’— defined as actually-existing — 
“thing or decorating a useful thing ;” 
when he declares that every attempt 
by the imagination to “exalt or refine 
healthy humanity has weakened or car- 
icatured it.’’ Mr. Ruskin bade men “go 
to Nature in all singleness of heart, and 
walk with her laboriously and trustingly, 
having no other thought but how best to 
penetrate her meaning, rejecting nothing, 
selecting nothing and scorning nothing ,” 
and Mr. Hamerton was literally obeying 
him when he exiled himself for five years 
in a hut on an island in a bleak Scotch 
lake to learn faithfully to portray the 
shores of that single lake. Was it thus 
that Titian studied in his youth, and 
learned how, years after in Venice, to 
paint the chestnuts and the hills of Ca- 
dore a thousand-fold more artistically 
and more truly, because more abstract- 
ly and more ideally, than could all the 
“pre - Raphaelite’’ copyists of to-day? 
Thus we see the two extremes of Mr. 
Ruskin's teaching—see him at one time 
exalting imagination and feeling over the 
pictorial part of art, at another degrading 
art into the servilest copying. 

Observers may disagree as to whether 
these cognate things—self-consciousness 
in the artist, aesthetic philosophizing in 
the critic, and the taste for a literary ra- 
ther than a pictorial value in the public 
—are on the increase or on the decrease 
in the various centres of art. Annual 
exhibitions—a significant illustration of 
our high-pressure life in art as in other 
things—would seem to tend toward deep- 
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ening these faults. Attention must be 
attracted at all hazards, and the greater 
the number of exhibitors and the aver- 
age attractiveness of their canvases the 
greater becomes the temptation to shine, 
not by excellence, but by eccentricities 
of treatment, or, still more, by the facti- 
tious interest of a “‘telling”’ subject. Is 
it due, perhaps, to this constant desire 
for notoriety on the part of the artist, 
and for more and more excitement on 
the part of the public, that in all mod- 
ern schools, landscape art, as less possi- 
bly influenced by such a state of things, 
stands ahead of the art which has hu- 
manity for its subject? It is scarcely 
possible to find in Trance to-day a fig- 
ure-painter who is a Daubigny, still less 
a Jules Dupré. Next to these unques- 
tionably stand such animal-painters as 
Bonheur and Troyon; and it would be 
hard among the youngest file of artists 
to find a figure-painter who in his line 
should rival Van Marcke in his. In 
England also landscape ranks ahead, 
and it is perhaps in comparing it with 
French landscape that the difference be- 
tween the schools is most truly though 
not most glaringly displayed. [ven 
here, and in the allied fields of animal- 
painting, the desire for 7’anecdofe creeps 
in, and Landseer with all his talent often 
prostitutes his brush in the attempt to 
make his brutes the centre of dramatic 
action, and forces into them semi-human 
‘characteristics in order to extract from 
them tales or ideas of human interest. 
It was not thus that Veronese painted 
dogs or Franz Snyders his lions and 
boars—not thus that the Greeks have 
put the horse into art. Nor, to take the 
best contemporary comparison, 1s it thus 
that Barye’s bronzes are designed. 
Landscape brings us inevitably to Tur- 
ner. The most highly gifted of all Eng- 
lish artists, past or present, his genius was 
hardly a logical outcome of the contem- 
porary spirit of his nation. We have no 
right to say this of an artist, no right to 
call him anomalous, while we are still in 
doubt as to whether he may be only the 
advance-guard of a new national art, the 
‘herald of a new avatar. But when he with 
his gencration dies, when another gene- 
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ration develops and bears fruit, and a 
third is beginning to blossom, and he 
still seems anomalous, it is fair to hold 
him exceptional in his country’s art, 
rather than characteristic thereof. ‘To- 
gether with wonderful endowments of 
eye and hand, and a prodigious power 
of work, Turner's earlier works show 
us an unconscious development anda 
healthy oblivion of his own personality. 
But later the fatal modern fever entered 
his blood, ending in something very like 
delirium. From a painter he became a 
theorist, contaminated by a rush of cmt 
icism alike indiscriminate in praise and 
injudicious in blame. We shall see the 
baleful effects of modern methods if we 
look, in the wonderful series at the Na- 
tional Gallery, first at the pictures paint- 
ed when Turner was an artist thinking 
of painting, then to those done when 
he was a self-conscious experimentalist 
thinking of Turner—Turner worshipped 
by Ruskin, Turner sick with envy of the 
Dutchmen and defiance of Claude. 

I have but a line to give to the one or 
two other men of abnormally splendid 
eifts whom this century has seen. Henri 
Regnault’s extraordinary talent was ex- 
tinguished almost at the first spark, and 
it is beyond prophecy to tell what it might 
have produced. His eccentricities seem 
to have been quite genuine, due to an 
overtlow of power rather than to posing 
or grimace. His love of his art, his pas- 
sion for color, were almost frantic in their 
intensity, but sincere. <A certain exag- 
gerated phrase of his is but the protest 
of reaction against the literary painting, 
the erudite and philosophical art, of his 
time. ‘La vie,’ he cries, “ étant courte, 
il faut peindre tant qu’on a des yeux. 
Donc on ne doit pas les fatiguer a lire 
des stupides journaux."’ A crude way 
of putting the idea that to be an artist 
one necds but art. 

Another wonderful talent is Hans 
Makart. Such an eye for color, it is 
quite safe to say, has not been born 
since Veronese. Had he been born at 
Venice among his peers, forced to work 
instead of experiment, outvied instead of 
foolishly extolled, surrounded by artists 
to surpass him if he tripped for a single 
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instant, instead of critics to laud his 
most glaring faults and amateurs to 
pay thousands for his spoiled paper, we 
should have had another name to use 
as explanatory of genius. As it is, he 
is, according to present indications, ut- 
terly spoiled. OfAly those who know how 
he can draw if he will, how he has paint- 
ed —portraits best, perhaps— when he 
would, are vexed beyond endurance by 
the folly and the carelessness and the 
sins he chooses to give us. It has been 
said that Raphael Mengs was a born ge- 
nius spoiled by the coldness, the pseudo- 
classicism, the artificiality and eclecticism 
of the eighteenth century. A companion 
portrait is Hans Makart, ruined by the 
amateurishness, the rhapsodizing, the 
theorizing, the morbid self-conscious- 
ness of the nineteenth. 

The so-called Spanish school of to-day 
is as yet too new for us to sce exactly 
whither it tends. Its passion for glaring, 
metallic, aniline compound tints —tints 
that “scream,” to usea French phrase— 
its horror of all shade and depth and 
of pure and simple colors, are, however, 
most certainly unhealthy. It is a dis- 
eased cye that in the desire for violent 
color loses all memory of chiaroscuro. 

I have left till now unnoticed the 
contemporary Netherland artists, though 
their works are perhaps more entirely 
satisfactory than those of either of the 
three schools we have discussed. But 
their characteristics are less markedly 
distinct, less available for comparison, 
and can be best noted and appraised 
by a previously-gained knowledge of 
the peculiarities of English, French and 
German painting. The Belgian school 
is most closely allied to the French, and 
in technique is often its equal. In land- 
scape- and cattle-painting the types are 
similar, while Belgian figure- painting 
gains by the lack of the clement which 
a French critic notes when he says mod- 
ern art has become mondain — surtout 
demt-mondain, Nowhcre does contem- 
porary art seem so healthy and sane, so 
sure of itself, so consonant with the best 
nature and gifts of the people, as in the 
Netherlands: nowhere are its ideals so 
free from morbidness, affectation or sen- 
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timentality. Is it perhaps that in the stu- 
dios of Amsterdam, in the great school of 
Antwerp, even in the galleries of Brus- 
sels, one js somewhat out of the wildest 
stream of modern life—less driven to an- 
alysis and theorizing and self-conscious- 
ness than in London, Paris or Munich? 
Whatever is cause, whatever effect, the 
Netherland school shows two things side 
by side—the least measure of self-con- 
sciousness, and the soundest contempo- 
rary painting: if not the most effective, 
it is, I think, the most full of promise. 
There seems to be forming the most 
healthy national soil for the develop- 
ment of future genius. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that we 
in America, whose art is just beginning 
even to strive, are subjected to a some- 
what strange cross-fire of influences. Lin- 
eally the children of England, we are 
spiritually and by temperament in many 
things her opposites. Our taste in art 
seems to turn resolutely away from her. 
For each hundred of French and score 
of German pictures that comes to us, how 
many come from England? What can. 
one who has not crossed the sea learn 
of Ienglish pictures from our private col- 
lections and picture-dealers’ shops? Was 
not all we knew prior to the Exhibition 
of 1876 gleaned from Vernon Gallery 
plates and Turner's Rogers or Rivers 
of France? But while our dealers and 
students and millionaires throng the stu- 
dios of Paris and Munich, and our eyes 
are being daily educated to demand 
above all things fechnigue, our brains 
are constantly being worked upon by 
a stream of art-literature from England. 
Taste pulls us one way—identity of Eng- 
lish speech, with consequent openness to 
English ideas, pulls us the other.  Pic- 
tures preach one thing, books another. 
Our boy who has worked in Paris comes 
home to try to realize Ruskin. Both in- 
fluences are too new, and our art is as 
yet too unsteady, for any one to guess 
as to the ultimate result. One thing only 
can be unreservedly inculcated: Let us 
shun self-analyzation, self-consciousness, 
morbidness, affectation, attitudinizing. 
Let us look ahead as little as possible, 
keeping our eyes on our brushes and 
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on the world of beauty around us. One 
thing only can with safety be predicted: 
If we are, or are to be, a people of artists, 
creative or appreciative as the case may 
be, we shall learn whatever of technique 
the world has to teach us, and shall im- 
prove upon it, and we shall perhaps 
digest the small measure of theory for 
which we have appetites left. But if we 
are od artists, actual or future, technique 
will be impossible, and will seem unde- 
sirable. We shall greedily fill our stom- 
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achs with the wind of art- philosophy, 
shall work with the reason instead of 
with the eye and the fingers, shall sym- 
bolize our aspirations, our theorizings, 
our souls and our consciences, and fond- 
ly dream we are painting pictures. Or 
we shall copy with a hopeless effort af- 
ter literalness the first face or weed we 
meet, and call the imperfect, mechan- 
ical result a work of art. 
M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 


THREE WATCHES. 


I SAT in the silence, in moonlight that gathered and glowed 
Far over the ficld and the forest with tender increase: 


The low, 


rushing winds in the trees were like waters that flowed 


From sources “of passionate joy to an ocean of peace. 
And I watched, and was glad in my heart, though the shadows were deep, 


Till one came and asked me: 
And I said, 


“Say, why dost thou watch through the night?” 
“Tam watching my joy. They who sorrow may sleep, 


But the soul that is glad cannot part with one hour of delight.”’. 


Again in the silence I watched, and the moon had gone down; 


The shadows were hidden in darkness: 


the winds had passed by; 


The midnight sat throned, and the jewels were bright in her crown, 
For stars glimmered softly—oh softly !—from depths of the sky. 
And I sighed as I watched all alone, till again came a voice: 


“Ah! why dost thou watch? 
And I.said, “I am watching my grief. 


Joy is over, and sorrow is vain.” 
Let them sleep who rejoice, 


But the spirit that loves cannot part with one hour of its pain.’ 


Once more I sat watching, in darkness that fell hike a death— 

The deep solemn darkness that comes to make way for the dawn: 
I looked on the earth, and it slept without motion or breath, 

And blindly I looked on the sky, but the stars were withdrawn. 


And the voice spoke once more: 


‘Cease thy watching, for what dost thou gain 2?" 


But I said, “I am watching my soul, to this darkness laid bare. 
Let them sleep to whom love giveth joy, to whom love giveth pain, 
But the soul left alone cannot part with one moment of prayer.” 


MARION COUTHOUY. 
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ONTE COMPATRI is one of the 
eastern outlying peaks of the Al- 
ban Mountains, and, like so many Ital- 
jan mountains, has its road climbing to 
and fro in long loops to a gray hittle city 
at the top. This city of Monte Compatri 
is a full and busy hive, with solid blocks 
of houses, and the narrowest of streets 
that break now and then into stairs. For 
' those old builders respected the features 
of a landscape as though they had been 
the features of a face, and no more 
thought of levelling inequalities of land 
than of shaving down or raising up noses. 
When a man had a house-lot in a hol- 
low, he built his house there, and made 
steps to go down to it: his neighbor, who 
owned a rocky knoll, built his house at 
the top, and made stairs to go up to it. 
Moreover, if the land was a bit in the 
city, the house was made in the shape 
of it, and was as likely to have corners 
in obtuse or acute as in right angles. 

The inhabitants of Monte Compatri 
have two streets of which they are im- 
mensely proud—the Lungara, which 
wriggles through the middle of the town, 
and the Giro, which makes the entire 
Circuit of the town, leaving outside only 
the rim of houses that rise from the edge 
of the mountain, some of them founded 
on the natural rock, others stretching 
roots of masonry far down into the 
earth, 

One of these houses on the Giro had 
for generations been in the possession 
of the Guai family. One after another 
had held it at an easy rent from Prince 
Borghese, the owner of the town. The 
vineyard and orchard below in the Cam- 
pagna they owned, and from those their 
wealth was derived. For it was wealth 
for such people to have a house full of 
furniture, linen and porcelain — where, 
perhaps, a connoisseur might have found 
some rare bits of old china—besides hav- 
ing a thousand scudi in bank. 

_ In this position was the head of the 
family when he died, leaving a grown- 
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up son and daughter, and his wife about 
to become a mother for the third time. 

“Pepina shall have her portion in 
money, since she is to marry soon,”’ the 
father said. ‘Give her three hundred 
scudi in gold and a hundred in pearls. 
The rest of the money shall be for my 
wife to do as she likes with. For the 
little one, when it shall come, Matteo 
shall put in the bank every year thirty 
scudi, and when it shall be of age, be 
it girl or boy, he shall divide the land 
equally with it.” 

So said Giovanni Guai, and died, and 
his wife let him talk uncontradicted, since 
it was for the last time. They had lived 
a stormy life, his heavy fist opposed to 
her indefatigable tongue, and she con- 
templated with silent triumph the pros- 
pect of being left in possession of the 
field. Besides, would he not see after- 
ward what she did—see and be helpless 
to oppose? So she let him die fancying 
that he had disposed of his property. 

“The child is sure to be a girl,’”’ she 
said afterward, “and 1 mean her to be a 
nun. The land shall not be cut up. Mat- 
teo shall be a rich man and pile up a for- 
tune. He shall be the richest man in 
Monte Compatri, and a girl shall not 
stand in his way.” 

Nature verified the mother’s prophecy 
and sent a little girl. Silvia they called 
her, and, since she was surely to be a 
nun, she grew to be called Sister Silvia 
by everybody, even before she was old 
enough to recognize her own name. 

The house of the Guai, on its inner 
wall, opened on the comparatively quiet 
Giro. From the windows and door could 
be heard the buzz and hum of the Lun- 
gara, where everybody —men, women, 
children, cats and dogs—were out with 
every species of work and play when the 
sun began to decline. This was the part 
of the house most frequented and liked 
by the family. They could see their 
neighbors even when they were at work 
in their houses, and could exchange gos- 
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sip and stir the polenta at the same time. 
The other side of the house they avoid- 
ed. It was lonely and it was sunny. For 
Italians would have the sun, like the 
Lord, to be for’ ever knocking at the 
door and for ever shut out. It must 
shine upon their outer walls, but not 
by any means enter their windows, 

As years passed, however, there grew 
to be one exception in this regard. Sister 
Silvia loved not the town with its busy 
streets, nor the front windows with their 
gossiping heads thrust out or in, She 
had her own chamber on the Campagna 
side, and there she sat the hvelong day 
with knitting or sewing, never going out, 
except at early morning to hear mass. 
There her mother accompanied her—a 
large, self-satisfied woman beside a pallid 
little maiden who never raised her eyes. 
Or, if her mother could not go, Matteo 
stalked along by her. side, and with his 
black looks made everybody afraid to 
glance her way. Nobody hked to en- 
counter the two black eyes of Mattco 
Guai, It was understood that the knife 
in his belt was sharp, and that no scruple 
of conscience would stand between him 
and any vengeance he might choose to 
take for any affront he might choose to 
imagine. 

After mass, then, and the little work 
her mother permitted the girl to do for 
health’s sake, Silvia sat alone by her 
window and looked out on the splen- 
dor which her eyes alone could appre- 
ciate. There lay the Campagna rolling 
and waving for miles and miles around, till 
the Sabincs, all rose and amethyst, hem- 
med it in with their exquisite wall, and the 
sea curved a gleaming sickle to cut off 
its flowery passage, or the nearer moun- 
tains stood guard, almost covered by the 
green spray it threw up their rocky sides. 
She sat and stared at Rome while her 
busy fingers knit—at the wonderful city 
where she was one day to go and be 
a nun, where the pope lived and kings 
came to worship him, In the morning 
light the Holy City lay in the midst of 
the Campagna like her mother's wed- 
ding-pearls when dropped in a heap on 
their green cushion; and Silvia knelt with 
her face that way and prayed for a soul 
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as white, for she was to be the spouse of 
Christ, and her purity was all that she could 
bring Him asa dowry. But when even- 
ing came, and that other airy sea of fine 
golden mist flowed in from the west, and 
made a gorgeous blur of all things, then 
the city seemed to float upward from the 
earth and rise toward heaven all stirring 
with the wings of its guardian angels, 
and Silvia would beg that the New Je- 
rusalem might not be assumed till she 
should have the happiness of being in it. 

But there was a lovely view nearer 
than this visionary one, though the Iit- 
tle nun seldom looked at it. If she 
should lean from her window she would 
see the mountain-side dropping from the 
gray walls of her home, with clinging 
flowery vines and trees growing down- 
ward, while the olives and grapevines 
of the Campagna came to meet them, 
setting here and there a precarious little 
garden halfway up the steep. Just under 
her window an almost perpendicular path 
came up, crept round the walls and enter- 
ed the town. But no onc ever used this 
road now, for a far wider and better one 
had been constructed at the other side of 
the mountain, and all the people came 
up that way when the day’s work was 
over in the Campagna. 

One summer afternoon Silvia’s reveries 
were broken by her mother's voice call- 
ing her: “Silvia, come and prepare the 
salad for Matteo.” 

It was an extraordinary request, but 
the girl went at once without question. 
She scized upon every opportunity to 
practise obedience in_ preparation for 
that time when her life would be made 
up of obedience and prayer. 

Her mother was sitting by one of the 
windows talking with Matteo, who had 
just came up from the Campagna. He 
had an unsocial habit of eating alone, 
and, as he ate nothing when down in 
the vineyard, always wanted his supper 
as soon as he came up. The table was 
sct for him with snow-white cloth and 
napkin, silver knife, fork and spoon, a 
loaf of bread and a decanter of golden- 
sparkling wine icy cold from the grotto 
hewn in the rock beneath the house; and 
he was just eating his wenestra of vegeta- 
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bles when his sister came in. At the other 
end of the long table was a head of crisp 
white lettuce lying on a clean linen towel, 
and two bottles—one of white vinegar, 
the other of oil as sweet as cream and 
as bright as sunshine. Monte Compatn 
had no need to send to Lucca for oil of 
olives while its own orchards dropped 
such streams of pure richness. 

The room was large and dingy. The 
brick floor had never known other cleans- 
ing than sprinkling and sweeping, the 
yellow-washed walls had become with 
time a pale, mottled brown, the paint 
had disappeared under a fixed dinginess 
which the dusting-brush alone could not 
remove, and the glass of the windows had 
never been washed except by the rain. 
Yet, for all that, the place had an air 
of cleanliness. For though these people 
do not clean their houses more than they 
clean their yards, yet their clothing and 
tables and beds are clean.  Plentiful 
white linen, stockings lke snow, and 
bright dishes and metals give a look of 
freshness and show well on the dim back- 
ground. Heavy walnut presses, carved 
and black with age, stood against the 
walls, drinking-glasses and candlesticks 
sparkled on a dark bureau-top, there was 
a bright picture or two, and the sunlight- 
ed tinware of a house at the other side of 
the street threw a cluster of tiny rays like 
a bouquet of light in at the window. Sil- 
via received these sun-blossoms on her 
head when she placed herself at the 
lower end of the table. She pushed the 
sleeves of her white sack back from her 
slim white arms, and began washing the 
lettuce-leaves in a bowl of fresh water 
and breaking them in the towel. The 
leaves broke with a fine snap and drop- 
ped in pieces as stiff as paper into a large 
dark-blue plate of old Japanese ware. A 
connoisseur in porcelain would have set 
such a plate on his drawing-room wall as 
a picture. 

‘“ How does Claudio work ?”” the moth- 
er asked of her son. 

“He works well,’’ Matteo replied. ‘He 
is worth two of our common fellows, if 
he zs educated.” 

“Nevertheless, I should not have em- 
ployed him,” the mother said. ‘He has 
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disobeyed and disappointed his parents, 
and he should be punished. ‘They meant 
him to be a priest, and raked and scraped 
every soldo to educate him. Now, just 
when he is at the point of being able to 
repay them, he makes up his mind that 
he has no vocation for the priesthood, 
and breaks their hearts by his ingrat- 
itude. It is nonsense to sct one’s will 
up so and have such scruples. Obedi- 
ence is vocation enough for anything. 
There should be a prison where pa- 
rents could put the children who dis- 
obey them.” 

The Sora Guai spoke sternly, and 
looked as if she would not have hes- 
itated to put a refractory child in the 
deepest of dungcons. 

“He was a fool, but he earns his mon- 
ey,’ Matteo responded, and, drawing a_ 
plate of deliciously fried frogs toward 
him, began to gnaw them and throw 
the bones on the floor. 

Silvia gave him the salad, and poured 
wine and water into the tumbler for him, 
while his mother went to the kitchen for 
a dish of fricasseed pigeons. 

“There's no onion in the salad,’’ Mat- 
teo grumbled when she came back. 

Silvia uttered an exclamation of dis- 
may, ran for a silvery-white little onion 
and sliced it thinly into the salad. 

“Forgive me, Matteo,’ she said. “I 
was distracted by the thought of Claudio. 
It seems such a terrible thing. 

“It would be a much more terrible 
thing if it were a girl who disobeyed,” 
Matteo growled. He did not like that 
girls should criticise men. 

‘So it would,” the girl responded with 
meek readiness. 

“I don’t know why I feel so tired to- 
day,” the mother said, sinking into a 
chair again. “‘My bones ache as if I 
had been working in the vineyard all 
day.” 

“You are not ill, mamma?” exclaim- 
ed Silvia, blushing with alarm. 

The answer was a hesitating one: “I 
don't sce what can ail me. It wouldn't 
be anything, only that I am so tired 
without having done much.” 

“Perhaps it’s the weather, mamma,” 
Silvia suggested. 
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Gentle as she was, she had adopted 
the ruthless and ungrateful Italian cus- 
tom of ascribing every ache and pain of 
the body to some almost imperceptible 
change in their too beautiful weather. 
The smallest cloud goes laden with more 
accusations than it holds drops of rain, 
and the ill winds that blow nobody any 
good blow through those shining skies 
from morning till night and from night 
till morning again, 

The Sora Guai was sicker than she 
dreamed. It was not the summer sun 
that scorched her so, nor the sczvocco that 
made her head so heavy. What malaria 
she had found to breathe on the moun- 
tain-top it would be hard to say; but the 
dreaded ferniciosa had caught her in its 
grasp, and she was doomed. The fever 
burned fiercely for a few days, and when 
it was quenched there was nothing left 
but ashes. 

And thus died the only earthly thing 
to which Sister Silvia’s heart clung. The 
mother had been stern, but the daughter 
was too submissive to need correction. 
She had never had any will of her own, 
except to love and obey. Collision be- 
tween them was therefore impossible, 
and the daughter felt as a frail plant 
growing under a shadowing tree might 
feel if the tree were cut down. 
bare to every wind that blew. She had 
no companions of her own age—she had 
no companion of any age, in fact—and 
she had not been accustomed to think 
for herself in the smallest thing. 

She had got bent into a certain shape, 
however, and her brother and sister felt 
quite safe on her account. Everybody 
knew that she was to be a nun of the 
Perpetual Adoration; that she was soon 
to go to the convent of Santa Maria 
Maddalena on the Quirinal in Rome; 
and that, once entered there, she would 
never again see a person from outside. 
The town's-people were accustomed to 
the wall of silence and seclusion which 
had already grown up about her, and 
they did not even seek to salute her 
when they met her going to and from 
church in the morning. To these sim- 
ple citizens, ignorant but reverential, 
Sister Silvia’s lowered eyelids were as 
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inviolate as the pearl gates of the New 
Jerusalem. Besides, to help their rev- 
erence, there were the fierce black eyes 
and strange reputation of Matteo. So 
when, a day or two after her mother's 
death, his sister begged him to accom- 
pany her to church in the early morn- 
ing, and leave her in the care of some 
decent woman there, Matteo replied that 
she might go by herself. 

She set out for the first time alone on 
what had ever been to her a via sacra, 
and was now become a via dolorosa, 
where her tears dropped as she walked. 
And going so once, she went again. 
Pepina, the elder sister, a widow now, 
had come home to keep house for Mat- 
teo, but she was too much taken up with 
work, the care of her two children and 
looking out for a second husband to 
have time to watch Silvia, and after a 
few weeks the young girl went as un- 
heeded as a matron in her daily walk. 

At home her life was nearly the same. 
She mended the clothes from the wash- 
ing and knit stockings, and sat at her 
window and looked off over the Cam- 
pagna toward Rome. 

One evening she sat there before go- 
ing to bed and watched the moonlight 
turn all the earth to black and silver 
under the purple sky—a black like vel- 
vet, so deep and soft was it, and a silver 
like white fire, clear and splendid, yet 
beautifully soft. She was fecling des- 
olate, and her tears dropped down, now 
and then breaking into sobs. It had 
been pleasant to sit there alone when 
She knew that her mother was below 
Stairs, strong, healthy and gay. All 
that life had been as the oil over which 
her little flame burned. Lacking it, she 
grew dim, just as the floating wick in 
her little blue vase before the Madonna 
grew dim when the oil was gone. 

As she wept and heard unconsciously 
the nightingales, she grew conscious of 
another song that mingled with theirs. 
It was a human voice, clear and sweet 
as an angel's, and it sang a melody she 
knew in little snatches that seemed to 
begin and end in a sigh. The voice 
came nearer and paused beneath a fiz 
tree, and the words grew distinct. 
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“Pieta, signore, di me dolente,”’ it 
sang. 

Silvia leaned out of the window and 
looked down at the singer. His face 
was lifted to the white moonlight, and 
seemed in its pallid beauty a concen- 
tration of the moonlight. Only his face 
was visible, for the shadow of the tree 
hid all his figure. One might almost 
have expected to catch a glimmer of 
two motionless wings bearing up that 
face, so fair it was. 

To Silvia it was asif another self, who 
grieved also, but who could speak, were 
uttering all her pain, and lightening it 
so. She recognized Claudio’s voice. He 
was the chief singer in the cathedral, and 
sang like an angel. She was afraid that 
Claudio had done very wrong in not be- 
ing a priest, but, for all that, she had 
often found her devotion increased by 
his singing. The Christmas night would 
not have been half so joyful lacking his 
Adeste Fideles; the Stabat Mater sung 
by him in Holy Week made her tears 
of religious sorrow burst forth afresh; 
and when on Easter morning he sang 
the Gloria it had seemed to her that the 
heavens were opening. 

For all that, however, he had been to 
her not a person, but a voice. That he 
should come here and express her sor- 
row made him seem different. For the 
first time she looked at his face. By 
daylight it was thin and finely featured, 
and of a clear darkness like shaded wa- 
ter, through which the faintest tinge of 
color is visible. In this transfigurating 
moonlight it became of a luminous white- 
ness. 

The song ended, the singer turned his 
head slightly and looked up at Silvia’s 


window. Shedid not draw back. There. 


was no recognition of any human sym- 
pathy with him, and no slightest con- 
sciousness of that airy and silent friend- 
ship which had long been weaving itself 
over the tops of the mountains that sep- 
arated them. How could she know that 
Claudio had sung for her, and that it 
had been the measure of his success to 
see her head droop or lift as he sang of 
sorrow and pain or of joy and triumph? 
The choir had their post over the door; 
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and, besides, she never glanced up even 
in going out. Therefore she gazed down 
into his uplifted face with a sweet and 
sorrowful tranquillity, her soul pure and 
candid to its uttermost depths. 

For Claudio, who had sung to express 
his sympathy for her, but had not dream- 
ed of seeing her, it was as if the dark- 
blue sky above had opened and an an- 
gel had looked out when he saw her face. 
He could only stretch his clasped hands 
toward her. 

The gesture made her weep anew, for 
it was like human kindness. She hid 
her face in her handkerchief, and he 
saw her wipe the tears away again and 
again. 

Claudio remembered a note he car- 
ried. It had been written the night 
before—not with any hope of her ever 
seeing it, but, as he had written her 
hundreds of notes before, pouring out 
his heart into them because it was too 
full to bear without that relief. He took 
the note out, but how should he give it 
to her? The window was too far above 
for him to toss so light a thing unless it 
should be weighted with a stone; and he 
could not throw a stone at Silvia’s win- 
dow. He held it up, and, that she might 
see it more clearly, tore up a handful of 


‘red poppies and laid it white on the blos- 


soms that were a deep red by night. 

Silvia understood, and after a mo- 
ment’s study dropped him down the 
ball of her knitting; and soon the note 
came swaying up through the sull air 
resting on its cushion of poppies, for 
Claudio had wound the thread about 
both flowers and letter. 

He smiled with an almost incredulous. 
delight as he saw the package arrive safe- 
ly at its destination and caught afterward 
the faint red light of the lamp that Silvia 
had taken down from before her Madon- 
na to read the note by. Since she was 
a little thing only five or six years old 
his heart had turned toward her, and 
her small white face had been to him: 
the one star in a dim life. He still kept 
two or three tiny flowers she had given 
him years before when his family and 
hers were coming together down from 
Monte San Silvestro at the other side 
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of Monte Compatri. The two children, 
with others, had stopped to stick fresh 
flowers through the wire screen before 
the great crucifix halfway up the moun- 
tain, and Silvia had given Claudio these 
blossoms. He had laid them away with 
his treasures and relics—the bit of mus- 
lin from the veil of Our Lady of Loret- 
to, the almost invisible speck from the 
cord of St. Francis of Assisi and the lit- 
tle paper of the ashes of Blessed Joseph 
Labré. In those days he was the little 
priest and she the little nun, and their 
companions stood respectfully back for 
them. Now he was no more the priest, 
and she was up there in her window 
against the sky reading the note he had 
written her. 

This is what the note said : 

“My heart is breaking for your sorrow. 
Why should such eyes as yours be per- 
mitted to weep? Who is there to wipe 
those tears away? Oh that I might 
catch them as they fall! Drop me down 
a handkerchief that has been wet with 
them, that I may keep it as a relic. Tell 
me of some way in which I can console 
you and spend my life to serve you.” 

She read with a mingling of consola- 
tion and astonishment. Why, this was 
more than her mother cared for her! But 


perhaps men were really more strongly ° 


loving than women. It would seem so, 
since God, who knows all, when He 
wanted to express His love to mankind, 
took the form of a man, not of a woman. 
Then she considered whether, and how, 
she should answer this note, and the re- 
sult of her considering was this, written 
hastily on a bit of paper in which some 
Agnus Dei had been wrapped: 


“T do not know what I ought to write 
to you, but I thank you for your kind- 
ness. It comforts me, and I have need 
of comfort. I think, though, that it may 
be wrong for you to speak of my hand- 
kerchief as if it were a relic. Relics are 
things which have belonged to the saints, 
and Iam nota saint at all, though I hope 
to become one. I frequently do wrong. 
Spend your life in serving God, and pray 
for me. You pray in singing, and your 
singing is very sweet. SILVIA.” 
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It seemed to her a simple and merely 
polite note. To him it was as the spark 
to a magazine of powder. All the possi- 
bilities of his life, only half hoped or half 
dreamed of, burst at once into a flame 
of certainty. She had need of com- 
fort, and he comforted her! His voice 
was sweet to her, and his singing was 
a prayer! 

Silvia should not beanun. She should 
break the bond imposed by her mother, 
as he had broken that imposed by his 
parents. She should be his wife, and they 
would live in Rome. He knew that his 
voice would find bread for them. 

All this flashed through his mind as 
he read, and pressed to his lips the 
handkerchief which she had dropped 
down to him, though it was nota relic. 
He lifted his arms upward toward her 
window with a rapturous joy, as if to 
embrace her, but she did not look out 
again. A little scruple for having de- 
prived the Madonna for a moment of 
her lamp had made her resolve to say 
at once a decade of the rosary in ex- 
piation. He waited till the sound of clos- 
ing doors and wandering voices told that 
the inhabitants gathered for the evening 
in the Lungara were separating to their 
homes, then went reluctantly away. 
Matteo would be at home, and Mat- 
teo’s face might look down at him from 
that other window beside Silvia’s. Sohe 
also went home, with the moonlight be- 
tween his fect and the ground and stars 
sparkling in his brain. He felt as if his 
head were the sky. 

This was an August night. One day 
in October, Matteo told his sister that 
she was to go to Rome with him the 
next morning to pass a month with a 
family they knew there, and afterward 
begin her noviciate in the convent of 
the Sacramentarians at Monte Cavallo. 
He had received a letter from the Sig- 
nora Fantini, who would receive her and 
do everything for her. He and Pepina 
had no time, now that the vintage had 
begun, to attend to such affairs, even 
if they knew how. 

Silvia grew pale. She had not ex- 
pected to go before the spring, and now 
all was arranged without a word being 
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said to her, and she was to go without 
saying good-bye to any one. 

Matteo’s sharp eyes were watching 
her. “You will be ready to start at 
seven o'clock,” he said: “I must be 
back to-morrow night.” 

“Yes, Matteo,”’ she faltered, hesitated 
a moment, then ventured to add, “I did 
not expect to go so soon.” 

“And what of that?’ he demanded 
roughly. ‘You were to go at the proper 
time, and the proper time is to-morrow.” 

She trembled, but ventured another 
word: “I should like to see my confessor 
first.” 

“He will come here this evening to 
see you,’ her brother replied: “I have 
already talked with him. You have 
nothing else to do. Pepina will pack 


your trunk while you are talking with 


the priest.” 

Silvia had no more to say. She was 
bound hand and foot. Besides, she was 
willing to go, she assured herself. It was 
her duty to obey her parents, or the ones 
who stood in their place and had author- 
ity over her. Matteo said she must go; 
therefore it was her duty to go, and she 
was ‘willing. 

But the willing girl looked very pale 
and walked about with a very feeble 
step, and it was hard work to keep the 
tears that were every moment rising to 
her eyes from falling over her checks. 
It was such a pitiful face, indeed, that 
Father Teodoli, when he came just be- 
fore Ave Maria, asked if Silvia were ill. 

“She has had a toothache,’ Matteo 
said quickly, and gave his sister a glance. 

‘And what have you done for it, my 
child?” the priest asked kindly. 

‘Nothing,’ Silvia faltered out. 

‘IT will leave you to give Silvia all the 
advice she nceds,’’ Matteo said after the 
compliments of welcome were over. ‘I 
have to go down the Lungara for men to 
work in the vineyard to-morrow.—Silvia, 
come and shut the door after me: there 
is too much draught here.” 

Silvia followed her brother to the door, 
trembling for what he might say or do. 
Well she knew that his command was 
given only that he might have a chance 
to speak with her alone. 
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“Mind what you say to your confes- 
sor,’ he whispered, grasping her arm 
and speaking in her ear. ‘ You are to be 
a nun: you wish to be, and you are will- 
ing to set out to-morrow. Tell him no 
nonsense—do you hear ?—or it will be 
worse for you. I shall know every word 
you say. If he asks if you had a tooth- 
ache say Yes. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, Matteo.” 

She went back half fainting, and did 
as she had been commanded. If there 
had been any little lurking impulse to 
beg for another week or month, it died 
of fear. If she had any confession to 
make of other wishes than those cho. 
sen for her, she postponed it. Matteo 
might be behind the door listening, or in 
the next room or at the window. It seem- 
ed to her that he could make himself in- 
visible in order to keep guard over her. 

So the priest talked a little, learned 
nothing, gave some advice, recomimend- 
ed himself to her prayers, gave her his 
benediction, and went. Then Pepina 
called her to see the trunk all packed 
with linen that had been laid by for her 
for years, and Matteo, who had really 
been lurking about the house, told her 
to go to bed, and himself really went off 
this time to the Lungara. Pepina's lover 
came for her to sit out on the doorstep 
with him, and Silvia was left alone. No- 
body cared for her. All had other in- 
terests, and they forgot her the moment 
she was out of their sight. Worse, even: 
they wanted her to be for ever out of 
their sight, that they might never have 
to think of her, 

But no: there was one who did not 
forget her—who would perhaps now have 
heard that she was going away, and be 
waiting in the mountain-path for her. 
She hastened to her room, locked the 
door and went to the window. He made 
a gesture of haste, and she dropped the 
ball down to him. This was not the sec- 
ond time that their conversation had 
been held by means of a thread. In- 
deed, they had come to talk so every 
night. At first it had been a few words 
only, and Silvia’s unconsciousness and 
her sincerity in her intention to follow 
her mother’s will had imposed silence 
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on the young man. But little by little 
he had ventured, and she had under- 
stood; and within the last week there 
had been no concealments between them, 
though Silvia still resisted all his prayers 
to change her resolution and brave her 
brother. 

His first note was in her hands in a 
moment: 

“Ts it possible that what I hear is true? 
I will not believe it: I will not let you 
go.” | 

“Yes, and I must go,” she wrote back. 
‘“T have to start at seven in the morning. 
Dear Claudio, be resigned: there is no 
help for it.” 

“Silvia, why will you persist in ruining 
your lifeand mine? Itisasin. Say that 
you are too sick to go to-morrow. Stay 
in bed all day, and by night I will have 
a rope-ladder for you to come down to 


me. Wecan run away and hide some- 
where.” 
“T cannot. We could never hide from 


Mattco: he would find us out and kill us 
both.” 

“T will go to the Holy Father and tell 
him all. We could be in Rome early 
in the morning if we should walk all 
night,” 

“Matteo would hear us: he hears ev- 
erything. We should never reach Rome. 
He would find us wherever we might be 
hidden. If we were dead and buried he 
would pull us out of the ground to stab 
us. I must go. I have sinned in having 
so much intercourse with you. Be re- 
signed, Claudio. Be a good man, and 
we shall mect in heaven. The earth is 
a terrible place: I am afraid of it. I 
want to shut myself up in the convent 
and be at peace. I fear so much that I 
tremble all the time. Say addio.”’ 

“T cannot. Will you stay in bed to- 
morrow, and let me try if I cannot go 
to Rome?” 

“Say addio, Claudio. I dare not stay 
here any longer: I hear some one out- 
side my door, I say addio to you now. 
I shall not drop the ball again.” 

She did not even draw it up again, for 
the thread caught on a nail in the wall 
and broke. And at the same time there 
was a knock at her door. 
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‘Silvia, why do you not go to bed?” 
Matteo called out: “I hear you up.” 

‘Tam going now,” she madc haste to 
answer, and in her terror threw herself 
on the bed without undressing. She 
wondered if Matteo could hear her heart 
beat through the wall or see how she was 
shaking. 

The next morning at seven o'clock 
Silvia and her brother took their seats 
in the clumsy coach that goes from 
Monte Compatri to Rome whenever 
there are passengers enough to fill it, 
and after confused leavetakings from all 
but the one she wished most to see they 
set out. Claudio was invisible. In fact, 
he had lain on the ground all night be- 
neath her window, and now, hidden in 
a tree, was watching the winding road 


"for an occasional glimpse of the carriage 


as it bore his love away. 

The peasants of Italy, when they see 
the Milky Way stretching its wavering, 
cloudy path across the sky, shining as 
if made up of the footprints of innu- 
merable saints, say that it is the road to 
Jerusalem. The road to the New Jeru- 
salem has no such pallid and spiritual 
glory: its colors are those of life. No 
death but that of martyrdom, with its 
rosy blood, waving palm-branch and 
golden crown, is figured there. Life, 
and the joy of life, beauty so profuse 
that it can afford to have a few blem- 
ishes like a slatternly Venus, and the 
dolce far niente of poverty that neither 
works nor starves,—they lie all along 
the road, 

Silvia was young, and had all her life 
looked forward to this journey. She could 
not be quite indifferent. She looked and 
listened, though all the time her heart was 
heavy for Claudio. They reached the 
gate of St. John Lateran just as all the 
bells began to ring for the noon Angelus, 
and in fifteen minutes were at the Signo- 
ra Fantini’s door and Silvia in the kind 
lady’s arms. It seemed to the girl that 
she had found her mother again. That 
this lady was more gracious, graceful, 
kind and beautiful than her mother 
had ever been she would not think. 
She was simply another mother. And 
when Matteo had gone away home again, 
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not too soon, and when, after a few days’ 
sightseeing, the signora, suspecting that 
the continued sadness of her young guest 
had some other cause than separation 
from her brother and sister, sought per- 
sistently and artfully to win her secret, 
Silvia told her all with many tears. She 
was going to be a nun because her moth- 
er had said that she must; and she was 
willing to be a nun—certainly she was 
willing. But, for all that, if it could 
have been so, she would have been 
so happy with Claudio, and she never 
should be quite happy without him. 

“Then you must not be a nun,” the 
signora said decidedly. “The thing is 
all wrong. You have no vocation. You 
should have said all this before.”’ 

For already the signora had taken Sil- 
via to see the Superior at Monte Cavallo, 
who had promised to receive the young 
novice in three weeks, and had told her 
what work she could perform in the con- 
vent. ‘You are not strong, I think,” she 
had said, ‘‘but you can knit the stock- 
ings. All have to work.” 

And Monsignor Catinari, whose busi- 
ness it was to examine all candidates for 
the conventual life, had held a long con- 
versation with her and gone away per- 
fectly satisfied. 

But when the signora proposed to undo 
all this, Silvia was wild with terror. No, 
no, she would be a nun. Her mother 
had said so, she wished it, and Mattco 
would kill her if she should refuse. 

‘Leave it all to me,” the signora said, 
and laid her motherly hand on the tremb- 
ling little ones held out to her in entreaty. 
“We will look out for that. Matteo shall 
not hurt you or Claudio. I am going to 
send for Monsignor Catinari again, and 
you must tell him the truth this time. 
And then we will see what can be done 
in the case. Don’t look so terrified, 
child. Do you think that Matteo rules 
the world ?”’ 

Poor little Silvia could not be reas- 
sured, for to her other terrors was now 
added Monsignor Catinari’s possible 
wrath. To her, men were objects of 
terror. The doctrine of masculine su- 
premacy, so pitilessly upheld in Italy, 
was exaggerated to her mind by her 
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brother's character; and though she be- 
lieved that help was sometimes possible, 
she also believed that it often came too 
late, asin the case of poor Beatrice Cenci. 
They might stand between her and Mat- 
teo, but if he had first killed her, what 
good would itdo? She had a fixed idea 
that he would kill her. 

Monsignor Catinari was indeed much 
provoked when the signora told him the 
true story of the little novice. 

‘Just see what creatures girls are!” 
he exclaimed. “How are we to know 
if they have a vocation or not? That 
girl professed herself both willing and 
desirous to be a nun.” 

He did not scold Silvia, however. 
When he saw her pretty frightened face 
his heart relented. “You have told me 
a good many lies, my child,” he said, 
but I forgive you, since they were not 
intended in malice. We will say no 
more aboutit. I learn from the signora 
that this Claudio is a good young man, 
so the sooner you are married the better. 
Cheer up: we will have you a bride by 
the first week of November; and if Clau- 
dio has such a wonderful voice, he can 
make his way in Rome.” 

The reassurances of a man were more 
effectual than those of a woman. 

“At last I believe! at last I fear no 
more!’ Silvia cried, throwing herself 
into the arms of the Signora Fantini 
when the Monsignor was gone. ‘Oh 
how beautiful the earth is! how beauti- 
ful life is!” 

“We will then begin immediately to 
enjoy life,’ the signora replicd. ° ‘Col- 
lation is-ready, and Nanna has bought 
us some of the most dclicious grapes. 
See how large and rich they are! One 
could almost slice them. There! these 
black figs are hike honey. Try one now, 
before your soup. The macaroni that 
will be brought in presently was made 
in the house—none of your Naples stuff, 
made nobody knows how or by whom. 
What else Nanna has for us I cannot say. 
She was very secret this morning, and I 
suspect that means riceballs seasoned 
with mushrooms and hashed giblets of 
turkey. She always becomes mysterious 
when those arein preparation. Lat well, 
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child, and get a little flesh and color be- 
fore Claudio comes.” 

They made a merry breakfast, with 
the noon sun sending its golden arrows 
through every tiniest chink of the closed 
shutters andanalmost summer heat reign- 
ing without. Then there was an hour of 
sleep, then a drive to the Pincio to see 
all the notable people who came up 
there to look at or speak to each other 
while the sun sank behind St. Peter's. 
And in the evening after dinner they 
went to the housetop to see the fire- 
works which were being displayed for 
some festa or other; and later there 
was music, and then to bed. 

Life became an enchantment to the 
little bride-elect, as life in Italy will be- 
come to any one who has not too heavy 
across to bear. For peace in this beau- 
tiful land means delight, not merely the 
absence of pain. How the sun shone! 
and how the fountains danced! What 
roses bloomed everywhere! what fruits 
of Eden were everywhere piled! How 
soft the speech was! and how sweet the 
smiles! And when it was discovered 
that Silvia had a beautiful voice, so that 
she and Claudio would be like a pair of 
birds together, then it seemed to her that 
anest of twigs on a tree-branch would be 
all that she could desire. 

They took her to see the pope on one 
of those days. It wasas if they had taken 
her to heaven. To her he was the soul 
of Rome, the reason why Rome was; and 
when she saw his white figure against the 
scarlet background of cardinals she re- 
membered how Rome looked against the 
rosy Campagna at sunset from her far- 
away window in Monte Compatri. 

A little sfJosa, is she?’ the pope said 
when Monsignor Catinari presented her. 
—"I bless you, my child: wear thjs in 
memory of me.’ He gave her a little 
gold medal from a tiny pocket at his 
side, laid his hand on her head and 
passed on. It was too much: she had 
to weep for joy. 

Then, when the audience was over, 
they took her through the museum and 
library, and some one gave her a bunch 
of roses out of the pope's private garden, 
and she was put into a carriage and 
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driven home, her heart beating some- 
where in her head, her feet winged and 
her eyes dazzled. 

There was a rapturous letter from 
Claudio awaiting her, and by that she 
knew that it was not all a dream. She 
rattled the paper in her hands as she 
sat with her eyes shut, half dreaming, to 
make sure and keep sure that she was not 
to wake up presently to bitterness. Clau- 
dio would come to Rome in a week, and 


‘perhaps they would be married before 


he should go back. There was no letter 
from Matteo. So much the better. 

One golden day succeeded another, 
and Silvia changed from a lily to a 
rose with marvellous rapidity. She was 
nota ruddy, full-leaved rose, though, but 
like one of those delicate ones with clouds 
ofredonthem and petals that only touch 
the calyx, as if they were wings and must 
be free to move. She was slim and frail, 
and her color wavered, and her head had 
a little droop, and her voice was low. She 
had always been thestillest creature alive; 
and now, full of happiness as she was, her 
feelings showed themselves in an uneasy 
stirring, like that of a flower in which a 
bee has hidden itself. After the first 
outburst she did not so much say that 
she was happy as breathe and look it. 

One noonday, when life seemed too 
beautiful to last, and they all sat to- 
gether after breakfast, the signora, her 
daughter and Silvia, too contented to 
say a word, the door opened, and Mat- 
teo Guai came in with a black, smileless 
face, and not the slightest salutation for 
his sister. He had come to take Silvia 
home, he replied briefly to the signora's 
compliments. She must be ready in an 
hour. The vintage was suffering by his 
absence, and it was necessary that he 
should return at once. 

Signora Fantini poured out the most 
voluble exclamations, prayers and pro- 
tests. She had forty engagements for Sil- 
via. They had had only a few days’ visit 
from her, and she was to have stayed a 
month. They would themselves accom- 
pany her to Monte Compatri later if it 
was necessary that she should go. But, 
in fine, Monsignor Catinari did not ex- 
pect her to return. 
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“Tam the head of the family, and my 
sister has to obey me till she is married,”’ 
Matteo replied doggedly. ‘I suppose that 
Monsignor Catinari will not deny that. 
The Church always supports the au- 
thority of the master of the family.” 

“Why, of course,” the signora replied, 
rather confused by this irresistible argu- 
ment, “you have the right, and no one 
will resist you. But as a favor now—" 
and the signora assumed her most coax- 
ing smile, and even advanced a plump 
white hand to touch Matteo’s sleeve. 

She might as well have tried to be- 
witch and persuade the bronze Augus- 
tus on the Capitoline Hill. 

“ Things are changed since it was prom- 
ised that Silvia should stay a month with 
you,’ Matteo replied. ‘There is work 
at home for her to do. Since she ts not 
to be a nun, she must work. Let her be 
ready to start in an hour: my carriage is 
waiting at the door. I am going out into 
the piazza for a little while. I will send 
a man up for her trunk when I am ready 
to start.” 

Silvia uttered nota word. At sight of 
her brother she had sunk back in her 
chair white and speechless. On _ hear- 
ing his voice she had closed her eyes. 

He half turned to her before going out, 
looking at her out of the corners of his 
evil eyes, a cold, strange smile wreath- 
ing his lips. ‘So you are not going to 
be a nun?” he said. 

She did not respond. Only the quiver 
of her lowered eyelids and a slight shiv- 
er told that she knew he was addressing 
her. 

Matteo went out, and the signora, at 
her wits’ end, undertook to encourage 
Silvia. There was no time to see Mon- 
signor Catinari or to appeal to any au- 
thority; and if there were, it would have 
availed nothing perhaps. Almost any 
one would have said that the girl's ter- 
rors were fanciful, and that it was quite 
natural her brother, who would lose five 
hundred scudi by her change of purpose, 
should require her to work as other girls 
of her condition worked. 

“Cheer up and go with him, figla 
gnia,’ she said, “and leave all to me. 
I will see Monsignor Catinari this very 
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evening, and post a letter to you before 
I goto bed. If Matteo is unkind to you, 
we will have you taken away from him at 
once. And, in any case, you shall be mar- 
ried in a few weeks at the most, as Mon- 
signor promised. Don't cry so: don’t 
say that you cannot go. J am sorry and 
vexed, my dear, but I see no way but for 
you to go. Depend upon me. No harm 
shall come to you. I will myself come 
to Monte Compatri within the week, and 
arrange all for you. Besides, recollect 
that you will see Claudio: he is there 
waiting for you. Perhaps you may seé 
him this very evening.” 

The Signora Fantini’s efforts to cheer 
and reassure the sister were as ineffec- 
tual as her efforts to persuade the broth- 
er had been. Silvia submitted because 
she had no strength to resist. 

“OQ Madonna mia!” she kept mur- 
muring, “he will kill me! he will kill 
me! O Madonna mia! pray for me.” 

When an Italian says that he will 
come back in an hour, you may look 
for him after two hours. Matteo was 
no exception to the rule. It was already 
mid-afternoon when the porter came up 
and said that Silvia’s brother was wait- 
ing for her below, 

The signora gave her a tumbler half 
full of wé2 santo, which she kept for spe- 
cial occasions—a strong, delicious wine 
with the perfume of a whole garden in it. 
“Drink every drop,” she commanded : 
“it will give you courage. You had bet- 
ter be a little tipsy than fainting away. 
And put this bottle into your pocket to 
drink when you have need on the way.” 

More dead than alive, Silvia was 
placed in the little old-fashioned car- 
riage that Matteo had hired to come to 
Rome in, and her brother took his seat 
beside her. The Signora Fantini and 
her daughter leaned from the window, 
kissing their hands to her and shaking 
their handkerchiefs as long as she was 
in sight. And as long as she was in sight 
they saw her pale face turned backward, 
looking at them. Then the tawny stone 
of a church-corner hid her from their 
eyes for ever. 

Who knows or can guess what that 
drive was? The two passed through 
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Frascati, and Matteo stopped to speak 
to an acquaintance there. They drove 
around Monte Porzio, and Matteo stop- 
ped again, to buy a glass of wine and 
some figs. He offered some to his sis- 
ter, but she shook her head. 

‘She is sleepy,’ her brother said to 
the man of whom he had bought. ‘Give 
me another tumbler, of wine: it isn't 
bad.”’ | 

“It is the last barrel I have of the vin- 
tage of two years ago,” the man replied. 
“It was a good vintage. If the signorina 
would take a drop she would sleep the 
better. Besides, the night is coming on 
and there is a chill in the air.” 

Silvia opened her eyes and made the 
little horizontal motion with her fore fin- 
ger which in Italy means no. 

“She will sleep well enough,” Matteo 
said, and drove on. 

Night was coming on, and they had 
no more towns to pass—only a bit more 
of lonely level road and the lonely road 
that wound to and fro up the mountain- 
side. At the best, they could not reach 
home before ten o'clock. The road went 
to and fro—sometimes open, to give a 
view of the Campagna and the Sabine 
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Mountains, and Soracte swimming ina 
lustrous dimness on the horizon; some- 
times shut in closely by trees, that made 
it almost black in spite of the moon. 
For the moon was low and gave but 
little light, being but a crescent as yet. 
There was a shooting star now and then, 
breaking out like a rocket with a trail of 
sparks or slipping small and pallid across 
the sky. 

One of these latter might have been 
poor Silvia’s soul slipping away from the 
earth. It went out there somewhere on 
the mountain-side. Matteo said the car- 
riage tilted, and she, being asleep, fell 
out before he could prevent. Her tem- 
ple struck a sharp rock, and Claudio 
missed his bride. . 

He had to keep quiet about it, though. 
What could he prove? what could any 
one prove? Where knives are sharp 
and people mind their own business, or 
express their opinions only by a shrug 
of the shoulders and a grimace, how is 
a poor boy, how is even a rich man ora 
rich woman, to come at the truth in such 
a case? Besides, the truth would not 
have brought her back, poor little Sil- 
via! MARY AGNES TINCKER. 
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N these days of pessimism in litera- 
ture, when Tourgueneff and Sacher- 
Masoch represent man as the victim of 
blind Chance and annihilation his great- 
est happiness, it is pleasant to turn toa 
writer who still believes in God, his coun- 
try and the family, and recognizes an 
overruling Providence that directs the 
world, It is not strange that these old- 
fashioned ideas should be found in Spain, 
where, in spite of much ignorance and su- 
perstition, the lower classes are deeply 
religious in the best sense of the word, 
and distinguished for their patriotism 
and intense love for their homes. 
Antonio de Trueba, the subject of this 


sketch, was born in 1821 at Montellano, 
a little village in Biscay. He thus de- 
scribes the home of his childhood in the 
preface to his collected poems: ‘On the 
brow of one of the mountains that sur- 
round a valley of Biscay there are four 
little houses, white as four doves, hidden 
in a grove of chestnut and walnut trees 
—four houses that can only be seen ata 
distance when the autumn has removed 
the leaves from the trees. There I spent 
the first fifteen years of my life. In the 
bottom of the valley there is a church 
whose belfry pierces the arch of foliage 
and rises majestic above the ash and 
walnut trees, as if to signify that the 
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voice of God rises above Nature; and 
in that church two masses were said on 
Sunday — one at sunrise and the other 
two hours later. We children rose with 
the song of the birds and went down 
to the first mass, singing and leaping 
through the shady oak-groves, while 
our elders came down later to high 
mass. While our parents and grand- 
parents were attending it I sat down 
beneath some cherry trees that were 
opposite my father’s house — for from 
that spot could be seen the whole val- 
ley that ended in the sea—and. shortly 
after four or five young girls came to 
seek me, red as the cherries that hung 
over my head or as the graceful knots 
of ribbon that tied the long braids of 
their hair, and made me compose coup- 
Iets for them to sing to their sweethearts 
in the afternoon, to the sound of the tam- 
bourine, under the walnut trees where 
the young people danced and the eld- 
ers chatted and enjoyed our pleasure.” 

The young poet's parents were simple 
tillers of the soil, who gave their son a 
meagre education. In one of his letters 
he says that his father’s library consisted 
of the Fueros de Viscaya (the old laws of 
Biscay), the /ad/es of Samaniego, Don 
Quixote, some ballads brought from Val- 
maseda or Bilbao, and two or three lives 
of the saints. Antonio seems to have had 
from his earliest childhood an ardent love 
of poetry, andinthe passage quoted above 
he mentions his own compositions. He 
continues by saying, ‘I remember one 
day one of those girls was very sad _ be- 
cause her sweetheart was going away 
for along time. She wanted a song to 
express her grief, and I composed one 
at her request. A few days later she did 
not need my aid to sing her sorrow: in 
proportion as it had increased her abil- 
ity to sing it herself had also increased, 
for poetry is the child of feeling. Her 
songs, as well as those I composed, soon 
became popular in the valley.”’ 

When the poet was fifteen years old 
the civil war waged by Don Carlos was 
desolating Spain. The inhabitants of 
Biscay espoused his cause, but Anto- 
nio’s parents were unwilling to expose 
their son to the dangers he must run if 
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he remained at home, and therefore de- 
cided to send him to a distant relative 
in Madrid who kept a hardware-shop. 
“One night in November," says True- 
ba, “I departed from my village, per- 
haps—my God !—never to return. I de- 
scended the valley with my eyes bathed 
in tears. The cocks began to crow, the 
dogs barked, the owls hooted in the 
mountains, the wind moaned in the tops 
of the walnut trees, and the river roared 
furiously rushing down the valley; but the 
inhabitants of the village slept peaceably, 
except my parents and brothers, who from 
the window followed weeping the sound 
of my footsteps, about to be lost in the 
noise of the valley. I was just leaving 
the last house of the village when one 
of those girls who had so often sought 
me under the cherry trees approached 
the window and took leave of me sob- 
bing. On crossing a hill, about to lose 
the valley from my sight, I heard a dis- 
tant song, and stopped. That same girl 
was sending me her last farewell in a 
song as beautiful as the sentiment that 
inspired it.” 

Antonio devoted himself to his duties 
during the day and pursued his studies 
with eagerness during the night. What 
he suffered from home-sickness the read- 
er can easily imagine. All through his 
later works are scattered reminiscences 
of those unhappy years in Madrid, when 
his memory fondly turned to the moun- 
tains and cherry-groves of his beloved 
Encartaciones.* Often dreaming of the 
country, which, he says, is his perpetual 
dream, he imagined the moment in which 
God would permit him to return to the 
valley in which he was born. ‘When 
this happens, I say to myself, my brow 
will be wrinkled and my hair gray. The 
day on which I return to my native val- 
ley will be a festal day, and on crossing 
the hill from which I can behold the 
whole valley, I shall hear the bells ring- 


* This is the name given from time immemorial to 
that part of Biscay that extends from Bilbao to the 
eastern boundaries of the province of Santander. It 
contains fifteen thousand inhabitants, and abounds in 
minerals, fruit and grain. The original Basque lan- 
guage, owing to the constant intercourse with Castile, 
has yielded to the Spanish, which, however, is mixed 
with many Basque words and expressions. 
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ing for high mass. How sweetly will re- 
sound in my ears those bells that so oft- 
en filled my childhood with delight! I 
shall enter the valley, my heart beat- 
ing, my breathing difficult and my eyes 
bathed with tears of joy. There will be, 
with its white and sonorous belfry, the 
church where the holy water of baptism 
was poured upon the brows of my pa- 
rents and my own; there will be the 
walnut and chestnut trees beneath whose 
shade we danced on Sunday afternoons ; 
there will be the wood where my broth- 
ers and I looked for birds’ nests and 
made whistles out of the chestnut and 
walnut bark; there, along the road, will 
be the apple trees whose fruit my com- 
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shop to enter another in the same busi- 
ness, from which he was relieved by the 
owner's financial difficulties. He then 
determined to devote himself to liter- 
ature, and became a writer for the pa- 
pers. In 1852 he published his Lz670 de 
Cantares (Book of Songs), which at once 
made his namea household word through- 
out Spain. He tells us that most of the 
poems in it were composed mentally 
while dreaming of his native country 
and wandering about the environs of 
Madrid, ‘‘wherever the birds sing and 
the people display their virtues and their 
vices, for the noble Spanish people have 
a little of everything.’’ He warns his read- 
ers not to expect from him what he can- 


panions and I knocked off with stones 
when we went to school; there will be 
the little white house where my grand- 


not give them: ‘ Do not seek in this book _. 
erudition or culture or art. Seek recol-~ 
lections and feeling, and nothing more.» 


parents, my father, my brothers and I 
were born; there will be all that does 
not feel or breathe. But where will be, 
my God, all those who with tears in their 
eyes bade me farewell so many years 
ago? I shall follow the valley down: 
I shall recognize the valley, but not its 
inhabitants. Judge whether there will 
be among sorrows a greater sorrow than 
mine! The people gathered in the por- 
tico of the church waiting for mass to 
begin will look over the wall along the 
road, and others will look out of the 
windows, all to see the stranger pass. 
And they will not know me, and I shall 
not know them, for those children and 
those youths and those old men will not 
be the old men nor the youths nor the 
children whom I left in my native val- 
ley. I shall follow sadly the valley down. 
‘All that has felt,’ J shall exclaim, ‘has 
changed or diced. What is it that pre- 
serves here pure and immaculate the sen- 
timents which I inspired?’ And then some 
village-woman will sing one of those songs 
in which I enclosed the deepest feelings 
of my soul, and on hearing her my heart 
will want to leap from my breast, and I 
shall fall on my knees, and, if emotion 
and sobs do not stifle my voice, I shall 
exclaim, ‘Holy and thrice holy, blessed 
and thrice blessed, poetry which tmmor- 
talizes human sentiment!’ 

Antonio after a time left his relative’s 


Fifteen years ago I left my solitary vil- 
lage: these fifteen years, instead of sing- 
ing under the cherry trees of my native 
country, I sing in the midst of the Baby- 
lon which rises on the banks of the Man- 
zanares; and, notwithstanding, I still 
amuse myself with counting from here 
the trees that shade the little white house 
where I was born, and where, God will- 
ing, I shall die: my songs still resemble 
those of fifteen vears ago. 
understand of Greek or Latin, of the 
precepts of Horace or of Aristotle? Speak 
to me of the blue skies and seas, of birds -- 
and boughs, of harvests and trees laden 
with golden fruit, of the loves and joys 
and griefs of the upright and simple vil- 
lagers, and then I shall understand you, 
because I understand nothing more than 
this.”’ | 

These poems are what the author calls 
them, nothing more — pure and simple 
records of the life of the people around 
him, their loves and griefs, their hopes 
and disappointments. The most usual 
metre is the simple Spanish asonante, — 
or eight-syllable trochaic verse, with the 
vowel rhyme called asonante.* They 
are pervaded by a tender spirit of mel- 
ancholy, very different from the HWedt- 
schmerz of Heine, with some of whose 


* That is, a similarity of the final vowel or last two 
vowels. Thus, jardineros and ducho, amistad and 
sacar are considered to rhyme. 


What do I -- 
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lyrics the Spanish poet's can/ares may 
be compared without losing anything by 
the comparison. In one poem he says: 
“In the depths of my heart are great sor- 
rows: some of them are known to men, 
others to God alone. But I shall rarely 
mention my griefs in my songs, for I 
have no hope that they can be allevi- 
ated; and where is the mortal who, in 
passing through this valley, has not en- 
countered among the flowers some sharp 
thorn?’ In the same poem he says: “All 
ask me, Who taught you to sing? No 
one: I sing because God wills it—I sing 
like the birds ;"’ and he explains his meth- 
od by atouching incident. One evening 
he was singing on the bank of the Man- 
zanares when he saw a child smiling on 
the breast of its mother. The poet went 
and caressed it, and the child threw its 
arms about Antonio's neck and turning 
to its mother cried, ‘Mother, Antonio, 
he of the songs, is a blind man who 
sees.”"* The poet continues: “I am a 
blind man who sees: that angel told the 
truth. With my guitar resting on my lov- 
ing heart, you may see me wandering from 
the city to the valley, from the cabin of 
the poor to the palace of the great, weep- 
ing with those who weep, singing with 
those who sing, for my rude guitar 1s 
the lasting echo of all joys and all sor- 
rows.\ I shall sing my songs in the sim- 
ple language of the laborer and the sol- 
dier, Sethe. children and the mothers, of 
those who have not frequented learned 
schools. . In this language I shall 
“extol the faith and the holy combats of 
the soldiers of Christ with the sacrilegious 
Saracen; I shall sing the heroic efforts of 
our fathers to conquer the proud legions 
of Bonaparte; and the beauty of the 
skies, and the flowers of the valley, 
and love and innocence —all that is 
beautiful and great—will find a lasting 
echo in my rude guitar.” 

Many of these songs are ingenious va- 
riations on a theme supplied by some old 
and well-known poem, a few lines of 
which are woven into each division of 
the new song. 


* The word crego, ‘‘ blind man,”’ is also used to de- 
note the blind ballad-singers with whom the country 
abounds. 
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The success of the Lzbro de los Can- 
fares was immediate and great; the first 
three editions were exhausted in a few 
months; the duc de Montpensier wish- 
ed to defray the expenses. of the fourth, 
and Queen Isabella of the fifth; since 
then others have followed. Some years 
later the poet married, and since then has - 
written chiefly in prose. 

In 1859 appeared a volume of dati 
tales entitled Rose-colored Stories ( Cuen- 
tos de Color de Rosa): these were follow- 
ed by Zales of the Country ( Cuentos cam- 
pesinos), Popular Tales (Cuentos popo- 
lares), Popular Narrations (Narraciones 


popolares), Tales of Various Colors, Tales 


of the Dead and Living, etc.t 

Before examining in detail any of these 
collections it may be well to learn the au- 
thor’s views of his task and definition of 
his subject. In the introduction to the 
Popular Tales he says, addressing his 
friend Don José de Castro y Serrano: 
“The object of this preface is simply to 
tell you why I have given the name of 
Popular Tales to those contained in this 
volume, what I understand by popular 
literature, and why I write tales instead 
of writing novels or comedies or cook- 
books. There are two reasons why I 
have called these tales popular. First, 
because many of them are told by the 
people; and, secondly, because in re- 
telling them [ have used the simple 
and plain style of the people. ... In 
my conception, popular literature can be 
defined in this manner: That literature 
which by its simplicity and clearness is 
within the reach of the intelligence of 
the people. . However, in popular 
literature the simplicity of form is not 
enough: it is necessary to reproduce 
Nature, because if not reproduced there 
will be no truth in it; and if there is no 
truth in it the people will not believe it; 
and if they do not believe it they will not 
feel it. For my part, I take such pains 
in studying Nature, in order that my 
pictures may be true, that I fear you 
will accuse me of extravagance, and will 


+ The first four of the above-mentioned volumes, 
together with the Lidro de fos Cantares, have been 
published by Brockhaus in his Codleccton de Autores 
Esparoles, Leipzig, vols. vi., xvili., xix., xxvi.,; and 
XXXili. 
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laugh at me when you read the two ex- 
amples I am’ going to cite. On a very 
severe night in January I was writing in 
the fourth story of the street Lope de 
Vega, No. 32, the tale which I named 
De Patas en el Inferno (‘The Feet in 
Hell’), and when a detail occurred which 
consisted in explaining the changes in the 
sound made by water in filling a jar ata 
fountain, I found that I had never studied 
these changes, and I did not have in the 
house at that moment water enough to 
study them. The printers were going 
to send for the story early in the morn- 
ing, and it must be finished that night. 
Do you know what I did to get out of 
my difficulty? At three o'clock in the 
morning, facing the darkness, rain and 
wind, I went to the little fountain near 
by with a jar under my cloak, and spent 
a quarter of an hour there listening to the 
sound of the water as it fell into the jar. 
A short time after I was preparing to 
write the rural tale called Las Stembras 
y las Cosechas (*Seed-time and Har- 
vest’), and the description of a sun- 
rise in the country entered into my plan. 
I had often seen the sun rise in the coun- 
try, but it was necessary to contemplate 
and study anew that beautiful spectacle 
in order to describe it exactly; and carly 
one morning, long before the dawn, ac- 
companied by two friends, I went to the 
hills of Vicalvaro, where we made some 
good studies, but were very much fright- 
ened by some thieves who attacked us 
knife in hand, believing we were pco- 
ple who carried watches.” 

These words of the author reveal bet- 
ter than we could explain his aim and 
method. He is a follower of Fernan Ca- 
ballero, in so far as he has devoted him- 
self to illustrate the every-day life of the 
Spanish people. The former writer has 
filled her pages with brilliant pictures 
of the life of Andalusia. Ter canvas is, 
however, larger than Trueba’s: she de- 
picts the society of the South in all its 
grades; Trueba has chosen a more lim- 
ited circle on which he nas lavished all 
his care. 

The volume of Roses colored Tales is 
in many respects the best that Trucba 
has produced. The dedication to his 
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wife explains the title and reveals the 
author's optimistic views. He says: “I 
call them Rose-colored Tales because 
they are the reverse of that pessimistic 
literature which delights in representing 
the world as a boundless desert in which 
no flower blooms, and life as a perpetual 
night in which no star shines. I, poor 
son of Adam, in whom the curse of the 
Lord on our first parents has not ceased 
to be accomplished a single day since 
the time when, stiil a child, I left my 
beloved valley of the Encartaciones,—I 
Shall love this life, and shall not believe 
myself exiled in the world while God, 
ee love and the family exist in 

, while the sun shines on me every 
ne while the moon lights me ev- 
ery night and the flowers and birds visit 
me every day.” 

The scene of all the stories of this col- 
lection is in the Encartaciones, and an 
examination of a few of them will make 
us acquainted with the usual range of 
characters and the author's mode of 
treatment. The first is entitled ‘ The 
Resurrection of the Soul” (La Resur- 
veccton Ael Alma), and opens with an 
account of the village of C , one of 
the fifteen composing the Encartaciones. 
Here lived Santiago and Catalina, the 
latter a foundling whom Santiago's pa- 
rents had found at their door one winter 
morning. The good people, who had 
always desired a daughter, cared tender- 
ly for the little stranger, and she grew up 
with their son, who was a few years old- 
er. It had been decided that when San- 
tiago was fifteen he should go to his un- 
cle in Mexico; which country, for the sim- 
ple inhabitants of Biscay, is still“ India,” 
and the retired merchants who return 
to spend their last days in their native 
towns are “Indians '’—a class that often 
play an important part in the dénoue- 
ment of Trucba's simple plots. At the 
beginning of the story the two children 
(Santiago was nearly fifteen) had gone 
off to play and allowed the goats to get 
into the fields. The angry father is about 
to punish Catalina, who has assumed all 
the blame, but his wife mollities him by 
reminding him that they have received 
a picce of good news. Ramon good- 
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“You women always 
have your own way,” and proceeds to 
tell a story to illustrate it. We give it 
as an example of the popular tales that 
Trueba often weaves into his stories: 

“Once upon a time, when Christ went 
through the world healing the sick and 
raising the dead, a woman came out to 
meet him and said to him, seizing hold 
of his cloak and weeping like a Mag- 
dalen, ‘Lord, do me the favor to come 
and raise my husband, who died this 
morning.’ 

“*T cannot stop," answered the Lord. 
‘Iam going to perform a great miracle 
—that is, find a good mother among the 
women who are fond of bull-fights; but 
everything will turn out well if the ass 
doesn’t stop. All I can do for you is 
that if you take it into your head to 
raise your husband, your husband will 
be raised.’ 

‘“*And indeed the wife took it into her 
head that her husband must be raised, 
and her husband was raised, for even 
the dead can't resist the whims of wo- 
men.” 

The good news that Ramon had re- 
ceived was a letter from his brother, 
who wished Santiago to be sent to him 
_by the first steamer leaving Bilbao, It 
was the 15th of August, the Feast of 
the Assumption, when Santiago, accom- 
panied by his father, preparcd to start 
for Bilbao. 

‘““Quica, who until the moment of de- 
parture had not shed a tear, because she 
had only seen her son on the way to 
happiness, as you saw yours, disconso- 
late mother, who now see only a sep- 
ulchre in the Americas, —Quica now 
wept without restraint. Poor Catalina 
had wept so much for a month and a 
half that there were no tears left in her 
eyes: she did not weep, but she felt the 
faintness and sorrow which the dying 
must experience. Santiago's eyes were 
moist at times, but soon shone with joy. 

““Come, come! You are like a lot 
of crying children,’ exclaimed Ramon, 
tearing his son from the arms of Quica 
and Catalina. ‘One would say that it is 
a matter tocry over. Don't you see me? 
I too have a soul in my soul-case. .. .’ 


humoredly says, 
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“And indeed he had, for tears as large 
as nuts rolled from his eyes. Santiago 
and Ramon departed. Quica and Cata- 
lina sorrowfully followed them with their 
eyes until they crossed a neighboring hill. 
Then the young girl made an almost su- 
pernatural effort to calm herself, and said, 
‘Mother, I am going to take the sheep to 
the mountain.’ 

“*Do what you wish, my drncniee 
answered Quica mechanically. 

“It was Catalina’s custom to open the 
gate every morning to a flock of sheep 
and lead them a stone’s throw from the 
farmhouse, where she left them alone; 
but this day she went with them as far 
as the hill that Ramon and Santiago had 
just crossed, and from that hill she went 
on to the next and the next, with her eyes 
always fixed on the road to Bilbao, until, 
overcome by fatigue and dying with grief, 
she bowed her beautiful head, and instead 
of retracing her steps to the farmhouse 
of Ipenza, she went to the church in the 
valley and fell on her knees before the 
altar of the Virgin of Solitude.” 

Santiago reaches Mexico in safety, and 
is kindly received by his uncle, who dies 
ten years later and leaves him an im- 
mense fortune. Santiago at once plunges 
into every species of dissipation, and soon 
destroys his health. His phystcian rec- 
ommends him as a last resort to return 
to his native country and try the effect 
of the mountain-air. Meanwhile, Cata- 
lina had grown up one of the prettiest 
girls of the village, and Santiago's pa- 
rents had died, leaving her a handsome 
dowry and the use of the farm until it 
should be claimed by Santiago. 

“One dark and rainy night Santiago 
returned to his home, broken down in 
health and profoundly weary of life. 
Catalina receives him, and is amazed 
at his changed appearance. : 

‘“* Are you ill, Santiago?’ asked Cata- 
lina with infinite tenderness. 

**'Yes—ill in body and mind.’ 

“How do you feel, brother of my 
heart ?’ | | 

“*T do not feel anything : that is my 
greatest misfortune.’ 

In truth, the unfortunate Santiago had 
lost all the better feelings of his heart. 
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His return to the home of his innocent 
boyhood failed to evoke any pure and 
noble sentiments: his heart continued 
paralyzed, cold, indifferent to everything. 
But it was impossible for him to remain 
in this condition under the influence of 
Catalina. He gradually began to take 
an interest in the life around him and 
employ his wealth for the benefit of his 
neighbors. Gradually he awoke from 
his lethargy and became well in body 
and mind. As the reader can imagine, 
the story closes with his marriage to Cat- 
alina, who had such a great share in his 
recovery. 

In the story called ‘“‘ From One’s Coun- 
try to Heaven” (Desde la Patria al Cielo) 
the author endeavors to show that the 
surest happiness is to be found in one’s 
native village. He begins with an iron- 
ical description of the village of S in 
the Encartaciones, in which he depicts 
the simplicity of the inhabitants and their 
backwardness in regard to the spirit of 
the age. In this village lived, among 
others, Teresa, a poor widow, and her 
only child, Pedro. One day, while pass- 
ing the palace of a wealthy “Indian,” he 
called her and said he was obliged to 
return to America, and wished her to 
take care of his house during his ab- 
sence. The poor woman now saw her- 
self relieved from want and able to ed- 
ucate her son. The latter found in the 
rich library of the “Indian” food for 
many years of study, and soon became 
dissatisfied with his quiet hfe in the vil- 
lage, and eager to travel and see the 
countries about which he had read such 
charming tales. He soon grew to des- 
pise everything around him, and treated 
with scorn his neighbor Rose, who had 
long loved him tenderly. 

‘ One day news arrived from Mexico 
that the “Indian"’ had died, leaving to 
Teresa his palace at S and a large 
sum of money besides. Pedro was now 
able to fulfil his dreams of travel, and 
started on his journey. He first visits 
the Pass of Roncesvalles, and is nearly 
killed by the indignant Frenchmen whom 
he asks about the defeat of Charlemagne 
and the Twelve Peers. Pedro then pro- 
ceeds to Bayonne, where he is so shock- 
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ed by the sight of young girls selling their 
hair to the highest bidder that he de- 
termines to leave France, and we next 
find him in a Swiss chalet, where he is 
disgusted by the lack of cleanliness. His 
feelings can be imagined when he finds 
that the peasants have no popular tradi- 
tions and are not acquainted even with 
the name of William Tell. In despair, 
Pedro directs his course to Germany, but 
finds no sylphs or sirens on the banks of 
the Rhine, while maidens with blue eyes 
and golden hair are no more abundant 
there than elsewhere. Greece next re- 
ceives the wanderer, who hears in Ath- 
ens of railroads and consolidated funds: 
on Olympus he finds a guano manufac- 
tory, and on Pindus a poet writing four- 
teen-syllable endecasyllabics. He visits 
with a similar disenchantment Constan- 
tinople, and then makes his way to Eng- 
land. There poor Pedro is disgusted by 
the sordid, selfish spirit of the people. 
An absurd scene at a village church fills 
him with horror. The bare walls of the 
temple chill his heart, and after the ser- 
vice a domestic quarrel between the cu- 
rate and his jealous wife caps the climax 
and Pedro flees to America. On land- 
ing in New York he is robbed of his 
watch: the thief is arrested, but gives the 
watch to the magistrate, keeping the chain 
for himself, and Pedro is condemned to 
pay the costs and the damages suffered by 
the thicf’s character. On returning that 
evening from the theatre he is garroted 
and robbed of all he has with him. The 
landlord tells him that no one thinks of 
going out at night without a pair of six- 
shooters, and adds that what happens in 
New York is nothing to what goes on 
at Boston, Baltimore and New Orleans. 
The next day he reads an editorial in 
the New York Herald advising Ameri- 
can merchants to repudiate their foreign 
debts. He then determines to visit the 
different States, and on passing through 
the South thanks God that slavery is un- 
known in Europe. Railroad accidents, 
murders and political and social corrup- 
tion cause him to regard with profound 
horror the young republic, which seems 
to him old in vice, and he starts for South 
America, the Spanish part of which re- 
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minds him of a virgin overwhelmed with 
misfortunes, but still full of youth and 
faith, In Vera Cruz, Pedro visits the 
sepulchre of the “Indian” to whom he 
owes his fortune. A letter from his 
mother is awaiting him there, and he 
bursts into tears, and sails at once for 
his beloved home, which he reaches one 
beautiful Sunday morning in May. His 
meeting with his mother takes place in 
the church, and there also he sees Rose, 
whose constancy is now rewarded. The 
story closes with the lines from Lista: 
‘‘Happy he who has never seen any oth- 
er stream than that of his native place, 
and, an old man, sleeps in the shade 
where he played a boy!” 

Another story of the same collection, 
and one of the author’s best, is entitled 
Fuan Paloma. he principal charac- 
ters are Don Juan de Urrutia, nicknamed 
Juan Paloma (““dovelike’’),a wealthy and 
crusty old bachelor, and Antonio de Moli- 
nar, a poor peasant, and his wife. The 
moral of the story is in Don Juan’s last 
words: ‘ Blessed be the family!’ and in 
Juana’s remark: “Alas for him who lives 
alone in the world, for only his dogs will 
weep for him when he dies!” 

The other stories of this volume, “ The 
Mother-in-Law,” ‘The Judas of the 
Household”’ and “I Believe in God,” 
all contain many charming scenes. In 
the last a young girl is educated by an 
infidel father, and after his death mar- 
ries Diego, a village lad. She becomes 
a mother, but still retains in her heart 
the seeds of atheism sown there by her 
father. Her child, a girl, becomes ill, 
and a doctor is sent for from Bilbao. 

“The doctor was long in coming, and 
Ascensita was devoured by impatience 
and uncertainty. He arrived at last, 
and examined the child attentively, ob- 
serving a deep silence, which caused the 
poor mother the most sorrowful anxiety. 

“*Will the daughter of my heart re- 
cover?’ Ascensita asked him in tears. 
‘For God's sake, speak to me frankly, 
for this uncertainty is more cruel than 
the death of my daughter.’ 

‘** Sefiora,’ answered the doctor, ‘God 
alone can save the child.’ 

‘“Ascensita fell senseless by the side 
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of the cradle containing her dying child. 
When she returned to herself Diego 
alone was at her side. The unhappy 
mother placed her ear to the child’s lips, 
and perceived that it still breathed. 

“* Diego,’ she exclaimed, ‘take care 

of the child of my soul!’ and flying 
down the stairs hastened to a hermit- 
age near by, and falling on her knees 
before the Virgin of Consolation ex- 
claimed in grief, “Holy Virgin! pity 
me! Save the child of my heart! And 
if she has flown to heaven since I left her 
side to fall at thy feet, beg thy holy Son 
to restore her to life, as He did the maid 
of Galilee !’ 
“A woman who was praying in a cor- 
ner of the temple arose weeping with joy 
and grief, and hastened to clasp the un- 
happy mother in her arms and call her 
daughter. It was her husband’s moth- 
er, Agustina, who had also gone to the 
temple to pray for the restoration of the 
child. 

‘*“* Mother,’ exclaimed Ascensita, ‘I 
believe in God! I believe in God and 
hope in His mercy! 

“My daughter, no one believes in it 
in vain,’ answered Agustina, bursting 
into tears. And both again knelt and 
prayed.” 

The mother’s prayer was heard and 
the child recovered. | 

In the Popular Narrations, Trueba 
works up themes already popular among 
the people, but clothes them in his own 
words and varies them to suit his own 
taste. He says in the preface: ‘The 
task which I undertook some time ago, 
and still continue, consists in collecting 
the narrations, tales or anccdotes that 
circulate among the people and are the 
work of the popular invention, which 
sometimes creates and at others im- 
itates, if it does not plagiarize, trying 
when it imitates to give to the imitation 
the form of the original. Some of the 
writers or collectors abroad, and espe- 
cially in Germany, who have devoted 
themselves to a similar task, have fol- 
lowed a method different from mine; 
since, likethe Brothers Grimm, they re- 
produce the popular tales almost as they 
have collected them from the lips of the 
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people. This system is not to my taste, 
because almost all popular tales, although 
they have a precious base, have an ab- 
surd form, and in order to enter worth- 
ily into the products of the literary art 
they need to be perfected by art, and 
have a moral or philosophical end, which 
nothing in the sphere of art should be 
without.” . ) a 

The subjects of some of these stories 
are well known out of Spain. ‘St. Peter’s 
Doubts" (Las Dudas de San Pedro) is as 
old as the Gesta Romanorum (cap. 80), 
and is familiar to English readers from 
Parnell’s Hevmit, Another, “A Century 
ina Moment” ( U2 Siglo en un Momento), 
is the story of the woman allowed after 
death to come back to the earth and see 
her lover, whom she finds faithless. Still 
another, 7raga/dabas, is familiar to the 
readers of Grimm’s /Youschold Tales, 
where it figures as “Godfather Death.” 

The volume of Popular Tales contains 
nineteen stories of the most varying 
description. Some are popular in the 
broadest sense, as “The Three Coun- 
sels" (Los Consejos), in which a sol- 
dier whose time of service has expired 
buys from his captain with his pay three 
pieces of advice: Always take the short 
cut on a road, Do not inquire into what 
does not concern you, and Do nothing 
without reflection. The soldier on his 
way home has occasion to put in prac- 
tice all three counscls, and thereby saves 
his life and property. Others, are legen- 
dary, as Ofero, the legend of St. Christo- 
pher, and Casz/da, the story of the Moor- 
ish king’s daughter converted to the Chris- 
tian religion by a physician from Judea, 
who proves to be Our Lord. One, “The 
Wife of the Architect” (Za Jiger del 
Arquitecto), is a local tradition of Tole- 
do, and another, “ The Prince without a 
Memory" (£¢ Principe Desmemoriado), 
is taken from Gracian Dantisco’s Galaico 
Espanol, 

We may say of this collection, as of 
the last, that, although the stories show 
much humor and skill, they are not 
among the author's best. He is most 
at home in the simple pictures of life in 
the Encartaciones or in the country near 
Madrid. The latter is the scene of the 
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stories in the. volume entitled Rural 


Tales (Cuentos cantpesinos), which con- 
tains some of the author’s most charming 
productions. They are generally longer 
than the others — one, ‘‘ Domestic Hap- 
piness"' (La Felictdad domestica), filling 
Over ninety-two octavo pages. ‘‘Seed- 
time and Harvest" (Las Stembras y las 
Cosechas) is a charming story of Pepe 
and his wife Pepa, the former of whom 
sows wheat in his fields, and the latter 
economy, love and virtue by the fireside. 


_ The best story of the collection, however 


—and, to our mind, one of the best that 
Trueba has written—is the one called 
“The Style is the Man" (£7 Estilo es el 
ffombre), which is so well worth a trans- 
lation that we will not spoil it by an an- 
alysis. Le 7 
We have said that Trueba’s works 
have been great popular successes. He 
has endeared himself to all who love 
poetry and the simple, honest life of the 
Spanish people. His beloved province 
has not forgotten him, and in 1862 unan- 
imously elected him archivist and chron- 
icler of Biscay, with a salary of nine hun- 
dred dollarsa year. The poet henceforth 
turned his attention to a history of Bis- 
cay, which has not yet appeared, though 
some preliminary studies have been pub- 
lished in a work entitled Chapters of a 
Book (Capitulos de un Libro). Trueba 
resided at this period of his life at Bil- 
bao, which he was obliged to leave in 
haste during the last Carlist war, and he 
has since lived in Madrid. He has pub- 
lished there several volumes of romances 
and historical novels, some of which have 
been very successful; but Trueba’s real 
strength is in his poetry and short stories, 
which may be favorably compared with 
the best of this class of literature—with 
Auerbach’s Zales of the Black Forest, 
for example. The reader is at once at- 
tracted to the author, whose personality 
shines through most of his stories and is 
always apparent in his poetry. Simple, 
honest, patriotic, religious, he is a type 
of the best class of Spaniards—a class 
that will some day win for their country 
the respect of other nations and bring 
back a better glory than that founded 
on conquest. T. F. CRANE, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Y first meeting with Georgy Lenox 
on the seashore was not my last. 
The habits of the family made it easy 
for us to have our interviews uninter- 
rupted, and probably unperceived, for 
although we were all early risers we 
rarely met each other till breakfast-time. 
Helen went to her father’s room at half- 
past seven, and they read and talked to- 
gether until my mother called them at 
nine o'clock. As for my mother, purest 
of all women as she was, she felt she was 
not pure enough to meet the new day 
until she had spent an hour at her Bible 
and on her knees in prayer. 
light that comes out of the west some- 
times toward evening after a stormy day 
which seems to be sent straight from the 
fount of light itself. Such light was al- 
ways in my mother’s eyes when I kissed 
her good-morning, and I knew it had 
come to her as she knelt on bended 
knees. She was tranquil in these days 
with a Heaven-born tranquillity, but I 
know now that she had a pang of dread 
for every throb of love. 

She spoke to me once of my tncreas- 
ing intimacy with Georgina. ‘There is 
nothing you are concealing from me, 
Floyd?” she said, her brown eyes read- 
ing my face. 

She had come to my bedside after I 
had gone to rest for the night, impelled 
by a restlessness to be certain that all 
was well with her dear ones before she 
could close her eyes. 

‘T cannot think what you mean, moth- 
er,” I answered. “I have nothing to 
conceal.” | : 

She sighed. ‘Georgy is a beautiful 
girl,’ she said quietly, “but she baits 
too many lures for men, Floyd. It 
seems to me she is trying to win you, 
my dear boy. She is born to make 
men unhappy. Do not trust her.. Oh, 
why is she here?” 

“Because Helen has asked her to re- 
main, mother.” 


There 1s a | 


‘Helen pities her and tries to please 
her. She is one too many in the house, 
Floyd: she will do some harm to some 
of us. She is cold and treacherous at 
heart, and she never sees us happy, 
contented together but that she hates 
us every one.’ 

I thought my mother fanciful, and told 
her that she was prejudiced against the 
girl, who had grown up from infancy 
under her eyes. 

“T know her better than you do, moth- 

” T affirmed stubbornly. 

“as smiled a patient, melancholy smile. 
“If I am prejudiced,” said she gently, 
“it is because of what her misconduct 
cost my son years ago. Do you think 
I can ever forget that but for her caprice 
and self-will you would never have had 
those years of suffering, Floyd? But we 
women know each other. It is at times 
a sad knowledge, and for our prescience 
the men whom we would serve misjudge 
us and tell us we hate each other. Geor- 
gina is in love thissummer. You do not 
guess what man she has set her Snes 
upon P”’ 

I stirred restlessly on my pillow, but I 
looked at her with something lke anger 
against her growing in my heart. 

“ Good-night, mother,” I returned. “It 
is none of my business to read any girl’s 
heart through a sister-woman’s cold train- 
ed eyes. If Miss Lenox is in love, God 
bless her! Isay. I suppose Iam not the 
lucky fellow.” 3 

My mother kissed me softly on my 
forehead and went out; and, alas! it 
was many a day afterward before there 
was perfect peace and confidence be- 
tween us again. Not that we were cold 
or constrained—indeed,-we were more 
than ever gentle and tender in our ways 
—but there was a subject which was 
heavy on our hearts of which we were 
not again to speak, and there may have 
been a meaning in my face which she did 
not venture to read, for I resented it if 
her look fastened upon me too closely, 
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But the pleasant country-house life went 
on quite unchecked by events of any 
sort. Few visitors were admitted, and 
it was understood at the Point that rigid 
seclusion from all society was the will of 
Miss Floyd. The young girl was much 
talked about: she held every advantage 
of youth, beauty, enormous wealth, and, 
almost more than all these, she possessed 
that prestige which inheres in families 
that maintain quietly and proudly their 
reserve, dignity and indifference to the 
transitory fashions of society. Georgy 
Lenox became more and more involved 
in the watcring-place dissipations as the 
season advanced and the hotels filled. 
She came and went in shimmering tol- 
lettes of all hues with an air of radiant 
enjoyment, but her outgoings and in- 
comings disturbed no one but myself. 
Helen would kiss her and tell her there 
was no one half so beautiful; Mr. Floyd 
would lean back in his chair and smile 
at her with the admiration in his eyes 
that all men who are not churls feel it 
a discourtesy to withhold from a pretty 
woman; and even my mother, with a 
conscientious wish to do her duty by 
the young girl, would inquire carefully 
about every chaperone, every invita- 
tion, and would herself direct what time 
the carriage should be sent to bring her 
home. 

I have already spoken of our pleasant 
labors together in the study over poor Mr. 
Raymond's papers. Many a treasure did 
Mr. Floyd and Helen find there. After 
the death of his daughter Mr. Raymond 
had jealously taken possession of every 
scrap of paper which belonged to her, 
and now her husband was at last to see a 
hundred testimonials of her love for him 
of which he had never dreamed. There 
was the young girl's journal before she 
was married, bound in blue velvet and 
clasped with gold: there were the letters 
the poor little woman had written, shud- 
dering before her great trial, to the hus- 
band and the child who should survive 
her. I believe all young mothers. on 
the threshold of outward and visible 
maternity believe they are to die in 
their agony, but these tokens of his 
young wife's unspoken dread touched 
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Mr. Floyd so closely we almost had 
cause to regret that he had seen them. 
‘She never told me of her premonition 
of death,” he said to my mother over and 
over again. “She scemed very glad and 
proud that she was going to bring mea 
little child.” | 

Helen had run off with her blue velvet- 
covered book. 7 

“Some time,”’ said Mr. Floyd, “I want 
to read every word she wrote, but these 
letters are enough now: I can bear noth- 
ing more.’ And even these he could 
not well endure until my mother had 
talked them over with him again and 
again. 

The quiet, happy life which we led in 
these days suited Mr. Floyd's health, and 
there was no recurrence of the alarming 
symptoms which had filled me with dread 
a few months before. ‘I begin to think,” 
he remarked often, “that by continuing 
this life, as simple as that which a bird 
leads flying from bough to bough, I am 
to grow stout and elderly, and go on 
getting gray, rubicund, with an ampli- 
tude of white waistcoat, until I am sev- 
enty years of age orso. My father and 
mother each died young, but both by ac- 
cident as it were: the habit of both fam- 
ilies was of long life and great strength. 
I confess I should like to live for a good 
many years vet. I suppose Helen will 
marry by and by. I should like to be 
a witness of her happiness, rounded, 
full, complete, sanctified by mother- 
hood. Think, Mary, of my holding 
Helen's children on my knee!” 

'“T think often of grandmotherhood 
myself,” my mother replied. “It is a 
symptom of advancing age, James.” 

I heard the talk, but Helen was far 
enough from guessing what plans her 
father was forming for his ultimate sat- 
isfaction, and I could fancy her superb 
disdain at such mention. It was easy 
for me to sce that her love for her father 
was quite enough for her: she invested 
it with all the charming prettinesses that 
a dainty coquette uses with her lover. 
She was arch, gay, imperious, tender, 
all in a breath: I confess that I often 
felt that, let her once put forth her might, 
not Georgy Lenox could be more win- 
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ning, sweet and seductive. But all her 
tenderness was for her father: with me 
she was sometimes proud and shy, some- 
times wearing the manner of a loving lit- 
tle child. IT often called her “little sister ”’ 
in those days, and so, and in no other 
wise, I held her. When she was kind, 
we had pleasant talks together: when 
she treated me with coolness and re- 
serve, I laughed and let her go. Her 
father needed her, and I did not; and 
I paid scant attention to her little ca- 
prices, although I scolded her for them 
now and then. 

“Do you wish to treat me as you treat 
Thorpe?” I would ask. “I am nota tame 
cat yet.” 

‘How do I treat Mr. Thorpe ?”’ she in- 
quired. “I intend to treat him as I do 
the man who places my chair.” 

“You don’t always manage that, my 
dear child. For instance, last night, 
when you were going to sing, you show- 
ed plainly that you were vexed at his 
officiousness in opening the piano and 
placing your stool for you, and declined 
singing at once. Now, had Mills per- 
formed those slight services you would 
have said coolly, ‘Thank you, Mills,’ 
and not have wasted a thought on the 
matter more than if some interior mech- 
anism had raised the cover of the instru- 
ment.” 

“But Mr. Thorpe looks at me as Mills 
would never dare to look. He thrusts 
his personality upon me,” exclaimed 
Helen in a small fury. ‘Let him pay 
his compliments to Georgy: I do not 
want them. Think of it! he called me 
Miss H[elen this morning !” 

“What did you tell him ?” 

“T told him nothing: I looked—” 

“IT pity him then: I know how you 
can look.”’ 

“Am I so dreadful ?”’ she asked coax- 
ingly. ‘Tell me how to behave to young 
gentlemen, Floyd. Really, [don’tknow.” 

‘To me you should behave in the 
most affectionate manner, mademoi- 
selle. Granted that, the more disdain- 
ful you are to other fellows the more 
I shall admire you.” 

“Really, now ?” 

‘Well, since you are in earnest, dear 
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child, if I were you I would show noth- 
ing but kindness to my friends. 

Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike ; 

But, like the sun, they shine on all alike, 
is a very pretty description of the man- 
ner of a successful woman.” 

“But I cannot beelike that,’’ she cried 
plaintively. “Would you lhke me to 
treat you and Mr. Thorpe in precisely — 
the same way, Floyd ?” 

“Not at all. Don’t count me in with 
the rest of your admirers: I must have 
the first, best, dearest place.” 

“Tam sure you always do,”’ she re 
monstrated in a tone of injury. “ You 
come next after papa. If I behave bad- 
ly to you sometimes, it is because I like 
to see if you mind my putting on little 
airs.’ That was candor. 

“Well, Miss Kitten,’ said I, “you 
seem to know how to behave to young 
men. I shall waste no more advice 
upon you.” 

And indeed she did not require it. 
She possessed in an exquisite degree 
that gift of a delightful manner which 
generally comes through inheritance, 
and cannot be perfectly gained by ed- 
ucation. But my suggestion regarding 
Thorpe bore fruit, and henceforward she 
was a little more queenly and indifferent 
to him than ever, but never displayed 
pique or asperity. Yet, however badly 
she treated him, he quite deserved my 
title of a “tame cat: he bore every re- 
verse patiently, and indeed at times dis- 
played an absolute heroism in the face 
of her indifference, going on in fluent 
recital of something he believed would 
interest her while she utterly ignored 
him and his subject. However, Thorpe 
was a good actor, and could play his part, 
and do it well, in spite of his audience. I 
sometimes fancied that he was less cheer- 
ful in those times than he seemed. In 
fact, I was ready to believe that he was 
in reality, as he was in pretence, secking 
to win Helen'sattention. Mr. Floyd look- 
ed at the matter in the same light. 

“When he gets his congé he cannot 
complain of having received encourage- 
ment,” he said once ortwice. “ But he’s 
no fool: can it be that he is in love with 
Miss Lenox all the time, and that he tries 
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to pique her with a show of devotion to 
Helen ?” 

“Tony Thorpe will never be in love 
with a poor girl,” I replied: ‘‘there is 
nothing of that sort.” 

‘“T don't like Helen’s having lovers,” 
said Mr. Floyd. ‘“$@Vhen I married my 
wife it was the pleasantest thing in the 
world to know that no other man had 
ever breathed a word of love in her ears. 
‘The hand of little employment hath the 
dainticr sense.’ The first sound of a lov- 
er’s voice brings a thrill to a girl’s heart 
which she never knows but once. Miss 
Lenox's perceptions in that way must be 
considerably toughened: sole-leather is 
nothing in thickness compared to the 
epidermis of a coquette’s heart. Now, a 
man can love with delicacy, fervor, pas- 
sion a score of times. Women are frail 
creatures, are they not? I would lke to 
have my little girl give her heart once, 
receive unbounded love in return, and 
never think of another man all her Hife. 
But Fate will manage her affairs for her, 
as for us all.” 

I have said that my morning inter- 
views with Miss Lenox on the beach 
continued for a time. Suddenly they 
ceased: she came to the rendezvous no 
more, and it was impossible for me to 
get near enough to her to seek an ex- 
planation. I had felt quite dissipated 
and like a man of the world when I 
jumped out of my bed half awake each 
morning with an appointment on my 
hands. I had not told myself that it 
was bliss to mect her, and in fact had 
smiled a little at the recollection that it 
had been she who had asked me to join 
her ramble. Once or twice I had desig- 
nated the whole thing a bore, and had 
wished it might rain and let me havea 
comfortable morning’s nap instead of 
an hour or two with the most beautiful 
of girls ata romantic trysting-place. But 
most men deceive themselves about their 
feelings concerning women. When the 
first time I did not find Georgina await- 
ing me (for my orders were to join her 
walk, not to have her join mine) | lay 
on the rocks and took a nap until Thorpe 
came along the beach as usual and awoke 
me. But when I had failed to find her 
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the second morning I was restless and dis- 
turbed. After two more fruitless quests 
I grew by turns insanely jealous and 
wretchedly self-distrustful. | 

Had I vexed her? What had I said? 
what had I done? I went over and over 
again every word of our talks: every 
mood of hers, every blush and glance 
and smile, lived again for me. We had 
spoken of many things those mornings 
we had met, yet there had been small 
reference to our mutual relations: and 
certainly if there were love-making on 
my part, it had colored none of our 
moods to any passion. I had travelled 
and seen many people: I had been in- 
troduced in courts, and had, by Mr. 
Floyd's influence, penetrated into an 
exclusive and brilliant continental so- 
ciety, where I had found much to ob- 
serve. These reminiscences of mine 
had delighted Georgina: she had the 
irresistible feminine instinct for details, 
the analysis of which made a masterv 
of brilliant results easily attainable to 
her who possessed, to begin with, re- 
markable beauty, and, if not tact, so 
bewildering a way of doing what she 
chose that in the eyes of men at least 
she lacked nothing which grace and 
good taste could teach her. She was al- 
ways anxious, too, to hear everything con- 
cerning Mr. Floyd—his friends abroad, his 
habits, his we zufime at certain houses 
which had been his favorite lounge for 
years while he was minister at » Gar- 
rulity was by no means my habit in those 
days, but I had talked to her very freely: 
indeed, she could do with me what she 
wished, 

But why had she suddenly given me 
up? lad she tired of me, exhausted 
me, wrung my mind dry of interest, and 
flung me by like a squeezed orange? I 
lay in wait for her tn the passages that 
I might speak to her, but she seemed 
never to be alone any more. I would 
lurk in her path for hours, only to be 
rewarded by the sight of her dress van- 
ishing in another direction. I wrote her 
notes, to none of which would she reply. 
“If a woman flies, she flies to be pur- 
sued,” I had heard all my life. Elusive, 
mocking goddess that she was, I felt ev- 
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ery day more and more ardent in my 
pursuit, yet I rarely saw her now except 
at breakfast, when she was demure, a 
little weary, and altogether indifferent 
to me. I determined to follow her into 
society. | 

It was early in July now, and the wa- 
tering-place life was at its gayest. I had 
hitherto accepted no invitations, from re- 
spect for the habits of the house where I 
was staying, but now I examined with 
interest every card and note brought to 
me. Accordingly, I set out on a round 
of pleasure-seeking, which soon trans- 
formed me from a boy whose foolish aim 
in life was to be as clever as other men 
into an impassioned lover. Other men 
may look back upon their first love with 
a certain pleasing sentimentality: in spite 
of all the years that now lie between me 
and the fever of those few months at The 
Headlands, I still suffer bitterly from the 
recollection of that time. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


I HAD gone with Georgina to a picnic 
one day at her request, mecting her at the 
house of Mrs. Woodruff, with whom she 
was Staying for a fortnight, at the Point. 
The picnic meant merely a drive for 
miles back into the country and a lunch 
in the woods prepared by a French cook, 
but it was a delightful road through shad- 
ows of tall forest trees, the glare of sun- 
light alternating with green copsewood 
coolness. They were cutting the grass 
and clover in the fields, and the air 
was fresh with the scent of new-mown 
hay: half the land on either side of us 
was covered with ripening grain, and 
the light breeze that played perpetually 
over it gave us endless shimmerings and 
glimmerings of wonderful light almost as 
beautiful as the tints that play over the 
sea. 

I had every need to find the beauty 
of the summer gracious to me that day. 
It was but another of many days when 
every throb of my fecling for Georgy 
Lenox became an anguish hard to bear. 
She was opposite me as we rode through 
the fair country, but she ncither looked 
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at nor spoke to me. I was much lion- 
ized, however, by Mrs. Woodruff, a pretty, 
faded, coquettish woman, who had been 
balancing herself on the very edge of pro- 
prieties for years, but who still, thanks to 
a certain weariness she compelled inmen, 
was yet safe enough in her position as a 
matron. Georgy'’s companion wasa titled 
foreigner just then a favorite at the Point, 
but of whom I need not speak. 

‘Did you ask me to come that I might 
hear you talk with the count ?” I asked 
her when once that day I had a chance 
to address her. 

‘But the count would talk to me,’’ she 
returned, laughing. ‘Do you suppose I 
care for him? I think him the most 
odious man I know, with his waxed mou- 
stache, his small green eyes, his wicked 
mouth and teeth. But Mrs. Woodruff 
is dying for him, and half the women 
here hate me in their hearts because he 
pays me attention. I hke you infinitely 
better, Floyd.” 

“Then come away and sit upon the 
rocks with me.” 

“Oh, I cannot afford to do those ro- 
mantic, compromising things. You sce 
that, as we are both staying at The Icad- 
lands, where everybody's curiosity is cen- 
tred this summer, we are much observed, 
much commented upon.’ 

“It seems to me you are not at all 
afraid of compromising yourself with 
other men.” 

‘Now you are cross and jealous, Per- 
haps if you betrayed a little less interest 
in me you might make me less afraid of 
concession. And you must not watch 
me so: the count himself spoke about 
your eyes ready to burn me with their 
melancholy fire.” 

“Tlang the count!’ 

“With all my heart! I am tired of 
his hanging about me, however. Now 
go away: at the dance to-night I will 
talk to you all you wish.” 

There were plenty of beautiful girls at 
the picnic, and nota few of them sat out- 
side the circle quite neglected or wan- 
dered away like school-girls in couples, 
picking ferns and gathering pale wood- 
blossoms; but since I could not speak to 
Georgina at my ease, there seemed to me 
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neither meaning nor occupation for the 
slowly-passing hours. I have some- 
times wondered how those women feel 
to whom society brings no homage, no 
real social intercourse, who sit outside 
the groups formed around their more 
brilliant sisters and behold their easy 
triumphs. They scem patient and good- 
natured, but must they not wonder in 
their hearts why one woman's face and 
figure are a magnet compelling every 
man to come within the circle of her 
attraction, while others, not less fair and 
swect, seem depolarized ? 

Georgy had many successful days, and 
this was but one of them. She understood 
allurement now not as an accident, but as 
a science, and she practised it cleverly. 
She had already heard bold language 
from the count, so held him in check 
as he sat beside her, giving him at 
times, however, “a side glance and 
look down," and to his trained habits 
of observation showed constantly that 
she was perfectly aware of his presence 
even if she seemed to ignore him. She 
was openly flirting with Frank Woolsey 
(a cousin of mine), but since she knew 
him for a veteran whose admiration only 
counted to lookers-on, she consoled her- 
self by other little diversions, and scarce- 
ly a man there but felt his pulses tingle 
as she sent him a bright word or a care- 
less smile. 

Thorpe was there, but dull, moody, 
distrait, and he joined me and poured 
into my ears his disgust at this form of 
entertainment. He had eaten ants in his 
salad, he affirmed, his wine was corked, 
his Jade spoiled. . 

“What are we here for?” he asked. 
“IT see no reason in it. I suppose Miss 
Lenox is enjoying herself, and she thinks 
the men about her are ina seventh heav- 
en. What do even the cleverest women 
know about the men they meet? Wool- 
sey hates her like poison; the count is 
on the lookout for a delle hérititre and 
is yawning over his loss of time; and I 
doubt if one of that group except Tal- 
bot would marry her. I don’t think 
many of us are pleased with that sort 
of thing. We don’t want too flerce a 
light to beat about the woman we are 
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dreaming of. She has no love or re- 
spect for sweetness and womanly virtue 
for their own sake—no faith in their val- 
ue to her, further than that the semblance 
of them may attract admirers.”’ 

‘You're out of humor, Thorpe,” said 
I: “don't vent it on her.” 

“T am out of humor,” he exclaimed, 
‘devilishly out of humor! For God's 
sake, Randolph, tell me if you think I 
have any chance with Miss Floyd.” 

‘Look here, Thorpe,’’ I returned un- 
der my breath: “I have no business to 
make any suppositions concerning that 
young lady, but I will say just this much. 
Do you see that bird in the air hovering 
above that oak tree ?” 

He followed my look upward toward 
the unfathomable blue. “I do,’’ he re- 
turned. 

‘IT think there is just as much chance 
of that bird’s coming down at your call 
and nestling in your bosom as there is 
of your winning the young lady you al- 
lude to.” 

He looked crestfallen for a moment: 


then his thorough coxcombry resumed 


its sway. ‘You see," said he, with a 
consummate air of reserve, “you know 
nothing about the affair at all, Ran- 
dolph.”’ 

“You'd much better drop the subject, 
Thorpe,”’ 1 remarked: “I assure you it’s 
much safer let alone.”’ 

I contrived to live through the long 
hours of the day. At sunset we drove 
back to the Point, I giving up my seat 
in Mrs. Woodruff’s barouche to a lady 
and joining Frank Woolsey and Thorpe 
in a dog-cart. We none of us spoke, but 
smoked incessantly, our eyes upturned 
to the sky, which was lovely, mystical, 
wonderful, with the pale after-glow thrill- 
ing it with the most beautiful hues. Be-: 
fore we had reached the town a strange 
yellow moonlight had crept over the 
landscape, making the trees gloom to- 
gether in solemn masses, while the sea 
glimmered in a thousand lines of trem- 
bling light away, away into remote ho- 
rizons. We all enjoyed the drive, al- 
though none of us spoke until we got 
down from the cart at the steps of the 
hotel. 
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“ That was the best part of the day,” 
observed my cousin Frank. “ What good 
times we fellows might have if there were 
no women to disturb us!”’ 

Thorpe growled some inarticulate as- 
sent or dissent, as the case might be, and 
went up to his room, while Frank and I 
had our cigars out on the piazza. 

A dance at Mrs. Woodruff's was to 
follow the picnic, and thither we resorted 
about ten o'clock and found the chairs 
placed for a German. Georgy Lenox was 
there, radiant in a ravishing toilette, wait- 
ing for Frank to lead the cotillon with 
her. She nodded to me pleasantly as 
she took her seat. 1 was angry with my- 
self for my disappointment, doubly angry 
with her for causing it. It cost me my 
self-respect to be so utterly at her mercy. 
What did I gain by following her into 
this gay coterie but pang upon pang of 
humiliation and pain? Why did I come, 
indeed? It was not the first time she had 
broken her promises to me. Yet what 
could I expect of her? Bright, gay, daz- 
zling creature that she was, warm and 
eager in her love of vigorous life, could 
she sit down with me in a corner and 
talk while the rest of the world palpitated 
and glowed and whirled around her to 
the music of the waltz, which stirred even 
my crippled limbs with a wild wish for 
voluptuous swaying motion in rhythm 
with the melodious melancholy strain ? 
No, I could not blame her: I was mere- 
ly out of my place. Let me go home and 
remember what a gulf of disparity sepa- 
rated me from my fellows. 

So I walked out of the house through 
the grounds into the street, and along 
the road home to The Headlands. It 
was a long walk for me, yet I overcame 
the distance quickly, and long before 
eleven o'clock gained the house, enter- 
ed quietly and sat down beside my moth- 
er on her sofa, unseen by Mr. Floyd and 
Helen, who were in the next room. 

I was half mad with baffled desire, 
blind anger and fatigue that night, and 
the sound of Helen’s voice as she sang 
some song like a lullaby was like a bless- 
ing. My mother did not speak to me; 
only smiled gently in my face and kiss- 


ed me on my forehead. Her tenderness 
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touched my heart, and my head drooped 
to her shoulder, then to her lap, and I 
lay there like a boy comforted by his 
mother’s touch, just as I was. A kind 
of peaceful stupor came over me. Hel- 
en went on singing some quiet German 
piece of which her father was fond, with 
many verses and a swect, moving story. 
Her voice was delicious in its way, with 
a noble and simple style, and a pathetic 
charm in some of its cadences I never 
heard surpassed. Mr. Floyd never tired 
of hearing her. After atime the ballad 
came to an end. 

“Floyd has come, papa,” I heard her 
Say. 

“Why, no! Has he? so early ?” 

“Go on singing, Hcelen,’’ whispered 
my mother. ‘Floyd has gone to sleep.” 

She sang something soft, cooing, mo- 
notonous, a strain a mother might sing 
as she hushed her baby at her breast: 
then she came out, followed by her fa- 
ther, and both sat down beside us. I, 
half shyly, half through dread of talk- 
ing, went on counterfciting sleep. 

‘Poor boy!"’ exclaimed Mr. Floyd. 
“He has evidently walked back from 
the Point. He was tired out with his 
dissipations, or Miss Georgina was co- 
quetting with other men or ate too much 
to suithim. If I were in love to extrem- 
ity of passion with Miss Lenox, or rather 
with her brilliant flesh-tints and her hands 
and feet, I should recover the moment 
I saw her at table. She is the frankest 
gourmandc I ever saw, and will be stout 
in five years.”’ 

‘Now, papa, Georgy’s hands and feet 
are nothing so particular.”’ 

“Helen's are smaller and much better 
shaped,” said my mother jealously. 

‘““Now, Mary, how little you under- 
stand the points of a woman! Helen 
has hands that I kiss’’—and he kissed 
them — “the most beautiful hands in 
the world; and she has feet whose very 
shoe-tie I adore; but, nevertheless, there 
is nothing aggressive about her insteps 
and ankles. She considers her feet 
made to walk with, not to captivate 
men with.” 

‘T should hope not,’’ said Lady Dis- 
dain, with plenty of her chief attribute 
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in her voice. “I prefer that nobody 
should know I have any feet.” 

“That is just it. Now, Miss Lenox 
never comes in or goes out of a room 
but every man there knows the color 
of her stockings.” 

“Tam ashamed of you, papa !—Scold 
him, Mrs. Randolph. I think him quite 
horrid.” 

“Since, my mouse, you don't want to 
be admired for your feet and hands, 
what points of your beauty may we 
venture to obtrude our notice upon?” 

“Oh, you may love me for whatever 
you like. But I don't want other pco- 
ple ever to think of me in that way at 
all.”’ 

“Your intellect is a safe point, per- 
haps.” 

‘T do not want anybody to love me 
at all, papa, except yourself.” 

“Not even Floyd?” 

“Floyd would never be silly,” 
said indignantly. ‘Floyd likes me be- 
cause we are old friends: he knew 
grandpa and you, papa, and all that.” 

“You are easily satisfied if you are 
contented with affection on the score 
of your aged relatives.” 

“ How soundly he sleeps!” murmured 
Helen; and I knew that she bent close 
to me as she spoke, for I could feel the 
warmth of her young cheeks. Half to 
frighten her, half because I wanted to 
see how she looked as she regarded 
me, I suddenly opened my eyes. 

“You weren't asleep at all!” she ex- 
claimed, laughing and quite unembar- 


Helen 


rassed. “But I think you were wicked 
to hoax us so. Did you hear everything 
we said?” 


“Indeed, Helen,” I said, “I was fast 
asleep, I do believe, until you confessed 
your affection for me. You did not ex- 
pect me to sleep through that?” 

She stared at me blankly, then looked 
at the others with dilating eyes. ‘Did I 
say anything about that?’ she asked, 
growing pale even to her ups and tears 
gathering in her eyes. 

“Why, no, you foolish child!’ said 
her father, drawing her upon his knee: 
‘the is only teasing you. As if anybody 
had any affection for one of the Seven 
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Sleepers !—Well, Floyd, how happened 
you to come back so soon? The car- 
riage was going for you at midnight.—- 
Here, Mills, Mr. Randolph has already 
returned, and the coachman may go to 
bed. 7 

‘The day was pretty long,’ I return- 
ed. ‘I had had enough of it, and so 
set out and walked back. I was well 
tired out when I came in, and that put 
me to sleep.” 

“It was a shame for you to walk so 
far,’’ exclaimed Helen imperiously: “‘you 
are not strong enough for such an effort. 
There are eight horses in the stables, 
every one of them pawing in his stall, 
longing fora gallop, and for you to be 
obliged to walk four miles! Don't do 
such a dreadful thing again, Floyd.” 

I sprang up and limped about, feeling 
impatient and cross. “In spite of my 
poor leg,” I returned, ‘I am a fair walk- 
er. Don't set me down as a helpless 
cripple, Helen.” 

I was bitter and wrathful still, or I trust 
I was too magnanimous to have wound- 
ed her so. 

“Floyd !’’ exclaimed my mother in a 
tone of reproof; but I did not turn, and 
went down the long suite of parlors and 
stood at the great window which over- 
looked the sea. It was all open to the 
summer night, and the lace curtains 
waved to and fro in the breeze. Sol- 
emnly came up the rhythmic flow of the 
waves as they beat against the rocks. 
I pushed aside the draperies and looked 
out at the wide expanse of waters lying, 
it seemed, almost at my feet, for every- 
thing else but the great silver plain of 
sea was in shadow. Above, the moon 
had it all her own way to-night: the 
constellations shone pale, and seemed 
weary of the firmament which at other 
times they span and compass with their 
myriad splendors. Mars moved in a 
stately way straight along above the 
southern horizon to his couch in the 
west: even his red light was dim. 

But what stillness and peace seemed 
possible beneath this throbbing sea? I 
sighed as I listened to the sound of the 
waves and gazed at the great golden 
pathway of the moon across the silver 
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waters. I knew that some one had fol- 


lowed me and stood timidly behind me: | 


I guessed it was Helen, but did not know 
until a slim satin hand stole into mine, 
for surely it was not my mother’s hand. 
Hers was warm and firm in its pressure: 
the touch of this was soft and cool like 
a rose-leaf. I held the hand close, but 
did not turn. 

‘Floyd!’ she whispered timidly, “dear 
Floyd!” 

“T hear you, Helen,”’ I returned wea- 
rily, | 

‘Are you angry with me? 
angry.” : 

“Tam only angry with myself: Iam 
not behaving well to-night.”’ 

She came in front of me and looked 
up in my face. “I don’t want you to 
think,’ she said in a little faint trem- 
bling voice, “that —that I—that I—” 
She quite broke down. 

“T really don't know what you mean, 
Helen.” 

‘Floyd,’ she. cried passionately, “I 
think I would die before I would wil- 
fully hurt your feelings!” 

“Why, my poor little girl,” said I, quite 
touched at the sight of her quivering face 
and the sound of her impassioned voice, 
“you did not hurt my feelings for an in- 
stant. What I said was in answer to my 
own thoughts. I like to say such things 
to myself at times, and remember that I 
do not possess the advantages of oth- 
er men. Besides, facts are facts: I am 
lame. I cannot dance, and although I 
can walk, it is with a lhmping gait: I 
should be a poor fellow in a foot-race. 
I don't suppose that my being a cripple 
will forfeit me anything in the kingdom 
of heaven, but, nevertheless, it obliges 
me to forego a good many pleasures 
here on earth.” 

“You are not a cripple!’ she burst out 
impetuously. “You have every advan- 
tage! What isit that you cannot dance? 
I despise men who whirl about like pup- 
pets: Ihave never seen them waltzing 
but they must make themselves ridic- 
ulous. I am glad you cannot dance: 
you are on the level of too much dig- 
nity and noble behavior to condescend 
to such petty things. And surely you 
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do not want to run a foot-race!"’ she 
added with an intensity of disdain which 
made me laugh, high-wrought and pain- 
ful although my mood was. Then her 
lip trembled, and I saw tears in her 
eyes as she went on. “If you were a 
cripple,’’ she pursued in a low, eager 
voice, ‘‘really a helpless cripple, every- 
body would love you just the same. 
Why, Floyd, what do you think it is to 
me that, as you say, you do not possess 
the advantages of othermen? Haveyou 
forgotten how it all came about? I was 
a little girl then, but there is nothing that 
happened yesterday clearer to my mem- 
ory than that terrible morning when I 
cost you so dear. I knowhow I felt—as 
if forsaken by the world. JI wondered if 
God looked down and saw me, alone, in 
danger, blind and dizzy and trembling, 
so that again and again I seemed to be 
slipping away from everything that held 
me. I could not have stayed one minute 
more had I not heard your voice. You 
were so strong, so kind, Floyd! When 
you reached me your hands werc bleed- 
ing, your face scratched and torn, your 
breath came in great pants, but you look- 
ed at me and smiled. And then you car- 
ried me to the top and put me in safety, 
and I let you go down, down, down!” 
She was quite speechless, and leaned 
her cheek against my hand, which she 
still held, and wet it freely with her 
tears. 

“Tf you mind your lameness,” she said 
brokenly, with intervals of sobs—‘‘if you 
feel that Fate is cruel to you—that there 
is any reason why you cannot be perfect- 
ly happy—then I wish,”’ she exclaimed 
with energy, “that I had never been 
born to do you this great injury. I love 
my life, I love papa, I love your mother 
and you, and it seems to me as if I were 
going to be a very happy woman; but 
still, if you carry any regret for that day 
in your heart, I wish I had died when I 
was so sick before you came: I wish I 
lay up there on the hill with the grass 
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growing over me. 


What was anybody to do with this 
overwrought, fanciful child? She was 
so wonderfully pretty too, with her great 
dark, melancholy eyes, her flushed, tear- 
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stained cheeks, her rich rare lips! ‘‘Oh, 
Helen,” I murmured, holding her close 
to me, “I don’t want you to go under 
the green grass: I’m very glad you are 
alive. I would have broken all my 
bones in your service that day and wel- 
come, so that you might be well and 
unhurt. Come, now, cheer up: I am 
going to be a pleasanter fellow than I 
have been of late. Dry your eyes, dear. 
Your father will be laughing at you. 
Come, let us go and take a stroll in 
the moonlight: it is quite wicked not 
to indulge in a little romance on a sweet 
midsummer night like this.” 

When [had gone tomy room that night, 
and sat, still bitter, still discontented, look- 
ing off through my open window toward 
the Point, and wondering who was look- 
ing in Georgy Lenox’s starry eyes just 
then—thinking, with a feeling about my 
forehead like a band of burning iron, 
that some man’s arm was sure to be 
about her waist, her face upturned to 
his, her floating golden hair across his 
shoulder as they danced,—while, I say, 
such fancies held a firm clutch over my 
brain and senses, devouring me with the 
throes of an insane jealousy, my mother 
came in and sat down beside me. 

“My dear boy,” she said, putting her 
hand on my shoulder, “I am going to 
give youacaution. You must remem- 
ber that Helen, with all her frankness 
and impetuosity, is still no child. Don't 
win her heart unthinkingly.”’ 

I felt the blood rush to my face, and I 
think I had never in all my life experi- 
enced such embarrassment. 

“T’'m not such a coxcomlh, mother, as 
to believe any girl could fall in love with 
me—Helen above all others.” 

She smiled, with a little inward amuse- 
ment in her smile. “You must remem- 
ber,’’ she said again softly, “that Helen 
is not a child, and you surely would not 
make her suffer.” 

‘Why, mother,”’ I gasped, ‘we are 
just like brother and sister: our inti- 
macy is the habit of years.” 

‘‘Good-night, my son,” my mother said, 
and went away still smiling: “I have per- 
fect faith In your magnanimity.” 

I remembered with a flash of guilty self- 
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consciousness one or two little circum- 
stances about our talk by the window 
two hours before which I have not set 
down here. It had seemed an easy task 
to soothe the child. If there had been 
any absurdity like that my mother hint- 
ed at, would she-—could I— No, never! 
She was a careless child, with fits of cold- 
ness, imperious tenderness and generos- 
itv. Nota woman at all. The idea was 
quite distasteful to me that Helen was a 
grown-up woman with whom I must be 
on my guard. 

However, Helen’s manner to me next 
day and at all times was calculated to 
assure any man that she was a wilful, 
self-sustained young creature of extra- 
ordinary beauty and grace, who was de- 
voted to her father, and to him alone. 
I saw Thorpe one evening pick up, by 
stealth, the petals of a crimson rose 
which had dropped from the stalk that 
still nestled in the black ribbon at her 
throat, and I laughed at him for his 
pains as he laid them carefully away in 
his pocket-book. 

“Miss Floyd,” said I, “here is another 
rose. Don’t honor that poor skeleton of 
a vanished flower.” 

She saw the accident which had be- 
fallen her rose, and took mine from me 
and replaced her ornament with a fresh 
blossom. ‘Give me the poor stem,” said 
I as she was about to throw it away. 

“What is that for?’ she asked, staring 
at me as I placed it in my buttonhole. 
‘What do you want of the poor old 
thing ?” 

And, mistrusting some mischief be- 
neath my sentimental behavior, she was 
quite tart with me the entire evening, and 
would not speak to Thorpe at all, but 
sat demurely between mv mother and 
Mr. Floyd, her eyes nailed on some em- 
broidery, and behaving altogether like a 
spoiled child of twelve years old. 

Georgy Lenox had returned from her 
visit at Mrs. Woodruff’s, and seemed a 
little quict and weary of late. I was not 
so much at her service as before; but 
had begun to console myself by teach- 
ing in song what, like other young poets, 
I had experienced in suffering. I thank 
Heaven that no eyes but my own ever 
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beheld the tragedy I wrote that summer: 
still, 1 am a little tender-hearted over it 
yet, and believe that it was, after all, not 
so bad as it might have been. At any 
rate, it enabled me to find some relief 
from my passionate unrest in occupa- 
tion, and even my own high-sounding 
phrases may have taught me some scan- 
ty heroism. After all, if one fights one’s 
own battle bravely, does it make so much 
matter about other things? Our battles 
to-day, like the rest of those fought since 
creation, show poor cause if regarded 
from any other standpoint save the ne- 
cessity of fighting them. Most of our 
fiercest struggles for life have no ade- 
quate reason: it 1s not so necessary for 
us to live as we think it is. That we do 
not get what we want, or that we sink 
beneath our load of trouble, signifies lit- 
tle in the aggregate of the world’s his- 
tory. But, all the same, our cries of de- 
spair go up to Heaven, and there seems 
no need in the universe so absolute, so 
final, as that we ourselves should live 
and be happy. 

It is hard for a man of middle age, 
with a cool brain and tranquillized pas- 
sions, to retrace the history of his youth. 
There is much that he must smile over 
—much, too, which is irksome for him 
to dwell upon. Many experiences which 
in their freshness seemed holy and sa- 
cred, in after years, stripped of their dis- 
guise of false sentiment and the aureole 
with which they were invested by youth- 
ful imagination, become absolutely loath- 
some—just as when we see tamely by day- 
light the tawdry stage which last night 
made a world for us full of all the para- 
phernalia of high romanticism—silverand 
velvet robes, plumed hats, dim woodland 
vistas and the echo of a distant high 
note, youthful beauty, rope-ladders, bal- 
conies, daggers, poison, and passionate 
love-strains. This skeleton framework 
of the illusion, these well-worn contri- 
vances, tarnished gold lace and mock 
splendors, disenchant us sadly, and what 
we took for 


Horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying : 
Blow, bugle: answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying, 


is now discovered to be a cheap-trum- 
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pet imitation of the enchanted notes we 
dreamed of hearing. 

After Miss Lenox returned from the 
Point she was, as I have said, a little 
pensive: this little shadow upon the 
splendor of her beauty lent a subtlety 
and charm to her manner. If there had 
been a fault in her loveliness before, it 
was that it remained always equal: the 
same light seemed always to play over 
face and hair, the liquid clearness of her 
eyes was always undimmed, and there 
was a trifle of over-robustness about the 
rounded contours of her figure. In spite 
of all her beauty, it had at times been 
hard for me to realize that she was a 
woman to give herself thoroughly to 
love. I had already had many dreams 
of her, yet never one where I thought 
she could have given me the infinite 
softness of a caressing touch or feel the 
motherly quality which hes at the bot- 
tom of every true woman's love for man. 
Now the splendor of her eyes was veil- 
ed, her smile was half melancholy, her 
voice less clear and ringing. 

When a man loves a woman, and her 
mood changes and softens, he reads but 
one meaning in her tenderness; and it 
was not long before J had begun fully 
to believe that there was hope for me. 
There seemed to be no one to meddle 
In my wooing. True, Judge Talbot came 
constantly to the house to see Miss Len- 
ox, and lacked none of the signs by which 
we read a man’s errand in his demeanor; 
but I did not fear any rivalry from him. 
Youth, at any rate, is something in it- 
self, independent of other advantages: 
no wonder it vaunts itself and believes 
in its own power. That Georgy would 
think for an instant of giving herself to 
this man did not seriously occur to me. 
His face was like the face of thousands 
of successful men whom we see daily in 
the great marts of the world. His fore- 
head was broad but low, his eyes in- 
clined to smallness and set closely to- 
gether, his brows shaggy and overhang- 
ing: his cheeks were heavy, and the 
fleshy formation of his mouth and chin 
denoted both cruelty and sensuality. He 
was a wealthy man: such men are always 
rich. He had the reputation of holding 
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an iron grip over everything he claim- 
ed, and never letting it go. He had 
been married in early life, and now had 
sons and daughters past the age of the 
girl upon whom he was eagerly pressing 
his suit. 

He came to dinner now and then, and 
over his wine he was noisy, boisterous 
and bragging. He had been in Con- 
gress with Mr. Floyd years before, and, 
though of different parties, they had in- 
numcerable recollections in common, and, 
much as I disliked Mr. Talbot, I recog- 
nized his cleverness in anecdote and the 
clearness and conciseness of his narra- 
tives. I could endure him among men, 
but with women he was odious, and, for 
some reasons occult and inexplicable to 
any man, plumed himself upon his suc- 
cess with them. He understood himself 
too well, and relied too entirely upon his 
natural abilities, to make any effort to hide 
his gross ignorance upon all subjects re- 
quiring either literary or mental culture. 
He had been eminently successful with- 
out any such acquirements in every field 
he entered, and consequently consider- 
ed them non-essentials in a man’s ca- 
reer—very good to have, like the cream 
and confectionery at dessert, tickling the 
palates of women and children, but es- 
chewed by sensible men. He had trav- 


elled twice over Europe, seeing every- 


thing with the voracious curiosity of a 
strong man eager to get his money's 
worth: after his experience of cities 
rich in high historic charm, works of 
art where the rapture and exaltation of 
long-vanished lives have been exultingly 
fixed in wonderful colors or imperishable 
marbles, he had carried away merely a 
hubbub of recollections of places where 
the best wines were found and his mis- 
eries at being reduced in certain cases 
to the position of a deaf-mute through 
his inability to grapple with the diffi- 
culties of foreign tongues. 

No, it did not in those days occur to 
me that I had a rival in Mr. Talbot. 
Helen and I used to laugh at his crass 
ignorance, and mystify him now and 
then by our allusions. Miss Lenox was 
never vivacious at table, and used to 
listen languidly to all of us, turning to 
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me now and then and regarding me 
with a sort of pleased curiosity when 
she thought I overmatched her heavy 
admirer. | . 

As I have said, I had turned to com- 
position as an amusement, an occupa- 
tion, and perhaps a refuge from feelings 
which were rapidly becoming an ever- 
present pain. I recall one day when I 
had sat for hours at my desk writing busi- 
ly, utterly wrapped up in my fancies—so 
engrossed, indeed, that when I had fin- 
ished my work I looked with astonish- 
ment at my watch and discovered that 
it was long past two o'clock. I rose and 
went to the window, pushed aside the cur- 
tains and threw open the blinds, and 
gazed out. I overlooked the garden, 
which was deserted except by the bees 
and humming-birds busy among the 
flowers. The mid-day heat had pass- 
ed, and a breeze rustled the leaves and 
moaned in the pine trees. It was a fair 
world, and I felt what one often experi- 
ences in coming back to reality after high 
emotion—a sort of strangeness in the 
beauty of tree and grass and sea and 
wood. 

While I stood there some one advanced 
along the garden-path, looked up, saw me 
and beckoned. It was but a moment's 
effort to join her, and almost before I 
had realized what I was doing I was be- 
side Miss Lenox in the garden. 

‘“Come and sit down in the arbor,’’ she 
said softly. 

‘““No,”’ I returned, remembering that I 
had sworn to myself not to yield to her 
caprices, ‘I am going for a walk.” 

She regarded me pensively. ‘May I 
go?’ she asked. 

“Oh yes, you may go, Georgy,” I said 
with a little laugh. ‘‘Iam only too hap- 
py, lam afraid, if you ask to go anywhere 
with me.” 

“Don't take me where it is wet,’ she 
observed simply, “for I have on thin 
slippers ;’’ and she stretched out a little 
foot. 

‘I will take care of you,’’ I answered 
her. 

She took up the folds of her full white 
dress in her hands, and we set out. The 
mood was upon me to take the old paths 
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across the sloping uplands into the woods 
on the hill that Helen and I had tramped 
over so often in our childhood. Beneath 
us lay the sea, a wide plain of placid 
waters, blue in the foreground, with opal 
tints playing over it as it spread out to- 
ward the horizon; above us were the 
woods luxuriant in their midsummer 
verdure, silent except for the occasion- 
al note of a wild bird; and about us 
were the green fields, fresh mown of 
late, with thickets of grape and wild 
convolvulus and star-wreathed black- 
berry-vines making a luxuriant tangle 
over the fences. 

Georgy walked before me in the 
narrow path, and I followed closely, 
watching her fine free movements, the 
charm of her figure in its plain white 
morning-dress bound at the waist with 
a purple ribbon. Her golden-yellow hair 
lay in curls upon her shoulders: now and 
then I caught a glimpse of the contour 
of her face as she half turned to see if 
I were close behind her. Neither of us 
spoke for a long time. 

My own thoughts flew about like leaves 
ina wind, but I wondered of what she was 
thinking. Although I had known her all 
my hfe, she was not easy for me to un- 
derstand; or rather my impressions of 
her at this time were so colored by the 
passion of my own hopes that it was im- 
possible for me to find a clew to her real 
feelings. Perhaps she was thinking of 
Jack: she was thinking—I was sure she 
was thinking—of something sweet, sad 
and strange, or she could not have look- 
ed so beautiful. 

Suddenly she stopped in her walk and 
uttered a little cry. ‘‘It is wet here,’’ she 
cried with vexation: “we must turn back, 
Floyd.”’ 

“IT said I would take care of you,” I 
exclaimed quickly, and putting my arms 
about her I raised her and carried her 
safely over the spot where a hundred 
springs trickled up to the surface and 
made a morass of the luxuriant grass. 
I did not set her down at once. For 
wecks now, sleeping and waking, I had 
been haunted by a fierce longing to hold 
her to my heart as I held her now, and 
it was not so easy to put by so great a 
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joy. When at last 1 reached the stile I 
released her, and she sat down on the 
stone and looked at me with a half smile. 

“If you call that taking care of me, 
Floyd—” said she, shaking her head. 

“You are not angry with me, Geor- 
gina?” 

“How could I be angry with you?” 
she said, putting out her hand to me and 
speaking so kindly that I dared to press 


her little rosy palm to my lips. “ But 
how strong you are, Floyd! You car- 


ried me like a feather’s weight, and yet 
I am tall and very heavy. You know 
how to take care of me, indeed.”’ 

“If I might always take care of you!” 
I said, my heart beating and the blood 
rushing to my face. ‘I can carry you 
home if you will. Don't you remember 
about the Laird of Bothwick declaring 
that no man should marry his daughter 
save the one who should carry her three’ 
miles up the mountain-side? If I could 
have such a chance with you!” 

“But about the daughter of the old 
laird: did she find a lover so strong as 
to carry her to the mountain-top ?” 

“Yes: one of her suitors took her in 
his arms and strode along, crying, ‘ Love 
gives me strength—love gives me speed.’ 
However, he was not happy after all, 
poor fellow! When he reached the goal 
he dicd. How could he have died then ?” 

“What did the young lady do?” in- 
quired Georgy, laughing. “I suppose 
another lover rode by her side as she 
walked home, and that she married him 
for his pains. That is the way the brave . 
men of the world are rewarded, Floyd. 
Don't be too generous, nor too strong, 
nor too self-forgetful. You will gain noth- 
ing by it.” 

“Do you mean that I shall not gain 
you, Georgy ?” 

“Oh, I said nothing about myself. Why 
do you ask me all these questions as soon 
as we are alone? Iam afraid sometimes 
to let you talk to me, although there are 
few people in the world whom I like so 
well to have near me. Women will al- 
ways love you dearly, Floyd. You are 
so gentile, so harmonious with pleasant 
thoughts and pleasant doings: you seem 
less selfish and vain than other men. 
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You deserve that some woman should 
make you very happy, Floyd.” 

“There is but one woman who can do 
it, Georgy.” 

“Tam not so sure of that. I do not 
know why you think of me at all: what 
is it about me that attracts you? Helen 
is younger than I am—a hundred times 
more beautiful. No, sir, you need make 
no such demonstrations. If you hke my 
poor face best, it is because we are old 
friends, and you are so true, so kind, to 
the old memories. Do not interrupt me 
yet. I think you are blind to your own 
interests when you pass Helen by: she 
is so rich that if you marry her you can 
live a life like a prince.” 

“But if I do not wish to lead a prince’s 
lite, Georgy ?”’ said I, a little nettled at 
the indifference which must prompt such 
comparisons of Helen to herself. ‘* Noth- 
ing could induce me to marry a rich wo- 
man, even if Helen were to be thought 
of by a poor fellow like me. I have no 
vague dreams about the future: my hopes 
are clear and definite. I want a career 
carved by my own industry, my own 
taste: I want—above all things, I want— 
the wife of whom Iam always thinking.” 

“And who is she, my poor boy ?” 

“You know very well, Georgy,” I re- 
turned, throwing myself beside her and 
gazing up into her face. “Since I was a 
little fellow in Belfield, and used to look 
out of the school-room window with Jack 
Holt, and sce you going past the church 
with your red jacket and your curls on 
your shoulders, I have had just one 
dream of the girl I could love so well 
that I could die for her. I used to lie on 
the hilltop then and fancy myself a bold 
knight on a white steed who should gal- 
lop down those sunshiny streets and seize 
you in his arms, raise you to the saddle 
and carry you away into Fairyland to 
live with him for ever. My longing has 
not changed: I want the same thing still.”’ 

“But when I was to marry Jack you 
did not seem to mind,” said Georgina, 
looking at me with that new pensive- 
ness she had learned of late. 

“You knew my heart very little. When 
Jack told me that you were still free, I 
hated myself, my joy, my renewal of 
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hope, seemed so contemptibly little in 
contrast with his great despair. I would 
not have wronged him. God knows, I 
pity him when I remember what he has 
lost! Still, I too loved youasachild: I 
never had it in my power to serve you, 
but I had no other thought but you. 
Why may it not be, dear? Who can 
love you better than I do? Even al- 
though I am not rich, who will take 
better care of you than I shall? Iam 
sure you love me a little. Do not put 
the feeling by, but think of it: do not 
deny it—let it have its chance.” 

She rose with an absent air. ‘We 
must go on," she said dreamily; and I 
helped her over the stile, and we walked 
slowly through the wood. She leaned 
upon my arm, but her face was downcast, 
and her broad hat concealed it from me. 

“IT wish,” I said after a time, “you would 
Iet me know some of those thoughts.”’ 

She looked up at me pale but smiling. 
“Do you know, Floyd,” she murmured, 
“T do think you could make me happy 
if anybody could.” 

“Promise me that I may have the 
chance. End now, Georgy, all your 
doubts, all my fears. You will be hap- 
pier so.” 

‘But we should be poor!” she cried 
sharply. “I could not be contented to 
marry a poor man. You may be clever, 
Floyd—I do not know much about clev- 
erness In men—but, all the same, it is 
hard for a man to make money until he 
has worked for many, many years. I 
could not wait for you. I am older than 
you, and everybody is wondering why, 
with all my opportunities, I have not 
married. You'd much better give me 
up,” she added, looking into my face 
steadily and smiling, although her lip 
trembled, “‘and let Mr. Talbot have me. 
He is rich, and can marry me at once. 
He is waiting for my answer now, and 
it is best that I should, as you say, end 
it all.” 

I shuddered as this pang disturbed my 
warm bliss. ‘For Heaven's sake, don't 
joke, Georgy!” I exclaimed. “I can't 
even hear you allude to the possibility 
of marrying such a man as that with 
equaninuty. I am not so poor. Mr. 
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Floyd—" But, after all, I could not tell 
her of Mr. Floyd’s generosity to me: it 
seemed like basing calculations upon 
his death to assure her that the course 
of events was to bring me a fortune. 

She looked at me with eagerness. 
“Tell me now,"’ she said, putting her 
hand upon my arm. “If you love me, 
Floyd, you cannot keep a secret from 
me.” 

To describe the beauty of her face, 
the fascination of her manner, the thrill 
of her touch, words are quite powerless, 
mere pen-scratches. If any man could 
have withstood her, I was not that man. 
Shame to relate, I soon had told her ev- 
erything—that Mr. Floyd had for years 
placed an ample income at my disposal 
—that I had seen his will, which gave 
me, without restriction, a clear third of 
his fortune. 

She was meditative for a while. ‘ But,”’ 
she said then with a trifle of brusqueness, 
“if, you marry me he will be angry and 
change all that: he does not lke me. 
He has different plans for you: he wants 
you to marry Helen.” 

‘Don’t say that,” I cried, “for I love 
Mr. Floyd so well, I owe him so much, 
I could refuse him nothing.” 

““You mean that if he asked you to 
marry Helen you would give me up, 
would take her?’ she retorted with a 
flaming color on her cheeks anda gleam 
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in her eyes. “You do not care for me, 
then. You are merely playing with me: 
you love her, after all.” 

‘““Now, that is nonsense, Georgy,” I 
said gently, for through her jealousy I 
had the first glimpse, I fancied, of some- 
thing like real love for me; “and I do 
not like to hear Helen’s name bandied 
about in this way. You may be sure 
that she will stand in no need of suitors: 
I shall never be one of them. Now, then, 
who is it that is coquetting ? You know 
whom I love—what I want. I am very 
much in earnest—unsettled in heart and 
mind, body, soul and spirit, until I have 
your answer. Tell me, Georgy darling, 
is it or is it not to be?” 

But I was to have no answer that day. 
Miss Lenox said it was very tiresome 
hearing me reiterate that dreary ques- 
tion, and that she saw raspberries in the 
thicket which I must gather forher. Al- 
though, when she had eaten them, she let 
me kiss the lovely stained lips, I was still 
far enough from knowing whether they 
were mine or not—whether she liked to 
raise my ardent dreams merely to dis- 
appoint them, or whether at heart it 
was, as she sometimes hinted, that she 
did care for me with something of the 
intimate, clinging habit which bound 
mie so Closely to her. 

ELLEN W. OLNEY. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


IN THE CITY. 


HE city slowly wakes: 
Her every chimney makes 
Offering of smoke against the cool white skies: 
Slowly the morning shakes 
The lingering shadowy flakes 
Of night from doors and windows, from the city’s eyes. 


A breath through heaven goes: 
Leaves of the pale sweet rose 
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Are strewn along the clouds of upper air. 
Healer of ancient woes, 
The palm of dawn bestows 
On feverish temples peace, comfort on grim despair. 


Now the celestial fire 
Fingers the sunken spire; 
Crocket by crocket slowly creepeth down; 
Brushes the maze of wire, 
Dewy, clectric lyre, 
And with a silent hymn one moment fills the town. 


Over emergent roofs” 
A sound of pattering hoofs 
And anxious bleatings tells the passing herd: 
Scared by the piteous droves, 
A shoal of skurrying doves, 
Veering, around the island of the church has whirred. 


Soon through the smoky haze, 
The park begins to raise 
Its outlines clearer into daylit prose: 
Ever with fresh amaze 
The sleepless fountains praise 
Morn, that has gilt the city as it gilds the rose. 


High in the clearer air 
The smoke now builds a stair 
Leading to realms no wing of bird has found: 
Things are more foul, more fair; 
A distant clock, somewhere, 
Strikes, and the dreamer starts at clear reverberant sound. 
Farther the tide of dark 
Drains from each square and park: 
Here is a city fresh and new create, 
Wondrous as though the ark 
Should once again disbark 
On a remoulded world its safe and joyous freight. 


Ebbs all the dark, and now 
Life eddies to and fro 
By pier and alley, street and avenue: 
The myriads stir below, 
As hives of coral grow— 
Vaulted above, like them, with a fresh sea of blue. 
CHARLES DE Kay. 
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IV.—MACHINERY. 

















APPLEBY’S STEAM-CRANE, WITIT FIXED JIB FOR USE ON TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT TRACK. 


HE machinery in the Paris Exposi- 

tion covers a larger space than any 
other of the eight departments of mate- 
rial, machinery and products which oc- 
cupy the buildings and annexes. The 
ninth department, Horticulture, is out- 
doors on the grounds or in greenhouses. 
Foreign machinery has about half the 
space, and French machinery the re- 
mainder. Few countries are without 
annexes, the space allotted to each, 
though supposed to be ample, being 
utterly insufficient to hold the multi- 
tude of objects presented. 

In preference to taking the classes of 
machinery in turn, and visiting the va- 
rious nations in search of exemplars of 
the classes in rotation, it will be more 
interesting to take the nations in order 
and arrive at an idea of the rate and 
direction of their relative progress, mod- 
ified so largely by the respective natural 
productions of the countries and by the 
habits and degrees of civilization of their 
inhabitants. When put toa trial of its 
strength, each nation naturally brings 
forward the matters in which it partic- 
ularly excels. 

Prominent in the section of the Neth- 
erlands, the name so descriptive of the 


land where not less than two hundred 
and twenty-three thousand acres are be- 
low the level of the sea and kept con- 
stantly drained by artificial means, are 
the engineering and mechanical devices 
for the reclamation and preservation of 
land, the formation of outlet-canals for 
the centres of commerce, and the bridg- 
ing of the rivers and estuaries which in- 
tersect the maritime portions of the coun- 
try. Some of the models and relief-maps 
were shown in the Netherlands section 
in the Main Building at Philadelphia, 
but the exhibition is more perfect here, 
as much has been added in the two in- 
tervening years. _ 
The works for the drainage of the 
Haarlemmer Meer illustrate the means 
employed for the last great drainage- 
work completed. This lake had an area 
of 45,230 acres, an average depth of sev- 
enteen feet below low water, and was 
drained between 1848 and 1853. Being 
diked to exclude the waters which nat- 
urally flowed into it, three large engines 
were built in different places around it, 
and the work of pumping out 800,000,c00 
tons of water commenced. The engines 
have cylinders of twelve feet diameter, 
and are capable of lifting 2,000,000 tons 
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of water in twenty-four hours from the 
depth of seventeen feet to the level of the 
boezem, or catch-water basin, of the dis- 
trict. The boezem carries the water to the 
sea, into which it discharges by sluices at 
Katwyk on the North Sea and at Sparn- 
dam and Halfweg on the Y, or the south- 
ern end of the Zuyder Zee. The land 
reclaimed is now in excellent tillage, and 
one farm on the tract is referred to in 
agricultural journals as one of the three 
model farms of the world. The three 
engines are called the Leeghwater, the 
Cruquius and the Lynden, from three 
celebrated engineers who had at differ- 
ent times proposed plans for draining 
the Haarlemmer Meer. Proposals for 
its drainage were made by one of these 
envineers as far back as 1663. The next 
enterprise in hand is the drainage of the 
southern lobe of the Zuyder Zee, which 
is stated to have an average depth of 
thirteen feet, and it is intended to cut 
it off by a dike from the northern basin 
and erect sufficient engines around it 
to pump it out in thirteen years at the 
rate of a foot a year, working night and 
day. 

Another engineering device, very ne- 
cessary in a land where foundations are 
so frequently built under water, is the en- 
closed caisson with compressed air, as 
shown in detail in this exhibit. It was 
originally invented by M. Triger to keep 
the water expelled from the sheet-iron 
cylinders which he sunk through quick- 
sands in reaching the coal-measures in 
the vicinity of the river Loire in France. 
The seams of coal in this district lie un- 
der a stratum of quicksand from fifty- 
eight to sixty-six feet in thickness, and 
they had been inaccessible by all the or- 
dinary modes of mining previously prac- 
tised. The system has been much am- 
plified and improved since, especially in 
sinking the foundations of the St. Louis 
and the New York East River bridges, 
and does not require specific description. 
An improved air-lock, by which access 
is given from the exterior to the working 
chamber at the part where the men work 
in an atmosphere sufficiently condensed 
to exclude water from the lower open 
end—like a tumbler inverted in water 
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—is the principal addition which Amer- 
ica has made to the device. 

We need not go abroad to find long 
bridges, but the great bridge, with three 
immense iron trusses and eight small- 
er ones, over the Wahal near Bommell 
would be respectable anywhere. Our 
Louisville bridge is a parallel example 
for length, but the truss is different. 

The dikes and jetties of the new em- 
bouchure of the Meuse embrace the same 
features of extending a river's banks into 
deep water, and by confining the stream 
making it scour out its own bed, as now 
so successfully practised by Captain Eads 
in one of the passes of the Mississippi 
River. Limbs and saplings made into 
gabions and staked together form mat- 
tresses, and by loading with stone are sunk 
in position. They soon become silted up, 
andare practically solid. Othersare made 
and laid upon them ad UZbitum, and at 
last raise the crest above the level of 
the sea, the last course being laid with 
the advantage of high-water spring tides. 
This foundation supports courses of pitch- 
ed masonry on its side, and these protect 
the stone or gravel embankment, which 
forms a roadbed. The river’s water, in- 
stead of, as formerly, depositing its silt at 
the embouchure as its motion is arrested 
on reaching the open sea, carries its silt 
along and deposits it farther out: if a fa- 
vorable shore-current occurs, it is swept 
away laterally, and so disposed of. 

The maritime canal of Amsterdam is 
another late success of this remarkable 
people, which leads the world in dikes 
and drainage of low lands, as the Ital- 
ian does in the art and area of irriga- 
tion. The present canal may satisfy the 
great and still rising commerce of Am- 
sterdam, the previous ship-canal, fifty- 
one miles in length, built in 1819-25 at 
a cost of $4,250,000, and deep and wide 
enough to float two passing frigates, hav- 
ing proved insufficient. 

Belgium is happily situated, and well 
provided by Nature and art to enter 
into any competitive trial. With admi- 
rable skill, great provision of iron and 
coal and a people of economical habits 
that permit them to work at low wages 
without being impoverished, she is, be- 
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sides working up her own abundant 
material, rolling the iron of England 
into rails, and making it into locomo- 
tives for Great Britain, whose own peo- 
ple lack the work thus done abroad. 
The ‘Société Cockerill -Seraing”’ has 
an enormous space devoted ,to the ma- 
chinery for the exploitation of iron. 
Compressed forgings in car-wheels and 
other shapes are piled on the floor, and 
a whole railway rail-rolling mill train is 
shown in motion. Two of the rolls are 
stated to have rolled 10,500 tons of steel 
rails, and are in apparent good order yet. 

The Belgium system of sinking shafts 
for mines and wells, invented by Kind 
and Chaudron, exhibited 
here as in Philadelphia, 
attracts great attention 
from its gigantic propor- 
tions. Imagine an im- 
mense boring-chisel (¢ve- 
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Glen Falls, Delaware county, Penn., in 
making the government note and bond 
paper, and are a marvel of art. The 
Frenchmen who invented the machine 
brought it into use in England, but they 
were much hampered and discouraged 
by difficulties, and it was never a pecu- 
niary success to them. It was a legacy 
to the future, and they have joined the 
army of martyrs to mechanical science. 
The machine in the Belgian section is 
one hundred and thirty feet long, and 
the Swiss machine, near by, is nearly as 
large. The French, with their customary 
ingenuity, have reduced the proportions 
very considerably. The Swiss machine 
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pan), weighing 26,000 
pounds and with a breadth 
of over six feet, worked up 
and down by machinery, 
the steel studs on its face 
stamping the rocks into 
dust, sothat they can be re- 
moved with a bucket with 
bottom valves which is 
dropped into the hole and 
is worked up and down 
until the detritus and water, if any, creep 
into it, when it is withdrawn and emptied. 
The repetition of these processes makes 
the shaft of two métres diameter. Then 
comes the larger trepan, with a width 
of 4.80 metres, and repeats the process 
on a larger scale. This enormous chisel 
weighs 44,000 pounds. The system is 
much in favor, and forty-five shafts have 
been thus sunk between 1854 and 1877 
in Belgium, France, England and Ger- 
many. Cast-iron lining is lowered in 
sections as the shaft deepens, the sec- 
tions being added at the top and bolt- 
ed together. 

The Belgian exhibit contains also one 
of those immense paper-machines invent- 
ed by the brothers Fourdrinier about fifty 
years ago, and now used almost univer- 
sally for the best class of machine-made 
papers. They are used by Wilcox at 
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makes paper.one mcetre and a half 
wide. 

' The remainder of the Belgian exhibit 
of machinery may be summarized: rock 
drills on the principle of those used at 
Mont Cenis; the gas-engines of Otto; 
machine tools, lathes, drills and planers; 
a very curious machine for cutting bevel 
or straight gears, built by a firm at Liege, 
and worthy of attention by Mr. Sellers or 
Mr. Corliss, whose ingenious machines for 
the same purpose were at Philadelphia ; 
the woollen machinery of Celestine Mar- 
tin of Verviers, which I recollect to have 
seen in Philadelphia also; multitubular 
boilers, rudder propeller, and hand fire- 
engines, Then we seea number of loco- 
motives and tramway engines, rail and 
street cars, winding, mining, crane and 
portable engines, and a full set of vac- 
uum-pans for sugar, with engines, cen- 
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trifugal filters and hydraulic presses. A 
glance at Guibal’s great mine-ventilator 
fan, fifty feet in diameter and with ten 
wooden vanes, and we may quit the sec- 
tion of Belgium, which is the next largest 
after England of all the foreign depart- 
ments here. 

The exhibition of Denmark is princi- 
pally agricultural machinery, its iron 
ploughs being copies of the English, 
and its reapers of the American, while 
the dairy machines and apparatus are 
its own, and very excellent. 

The embroidering-machine of Hurtu 
& Hautin is shown working in the Swiss 
section, and is a great success. The web 
or cloth to be embroidered is stretched 
between horizontal rollers in a vertical 
frame which hangs suspended in the 
machine from the shorter end of a le- 
ver above. On each side of this floating 
frame isa track on which a carriage al- 
ternately approaches and recedes. Each 
Carriage Carries aS many nippers in a row 
as equals the number of necdles, which 
in this case is two hundred and twelve. 
The needles have an eye in the mid- 
dle and are pointed at cach end. The 
carriage advances, the nippers holding 
the threaded needles, and pushes them 
through the cloth: the nippers on the 
other side are waiting to receive them 
and shut upon them, those which have 
just thrust them into the cloth opening 
automatically; the second carriage re- 
treats and draws the silk through the 
cloth with the requisite tightness, and 
then comes forward, thrusting the other 
end of the needles through the cloth to 
be grasped by the nippers on the first 
carriage, and so on. The frame hold- 
ing the cloth is moved by an arrange- 
ment of levers under the control of the 
operator, who conducts a tracer point on 
the long end of the lever over the design, 
which is suspended before him. The 
frame moves in obedience to the ac- 
tion of the tracer, but in a minified de- 
gree, and each needle repeats on a scale 
of one-twentieth the design over which the 
tracer is moved step by step between each 
stitch. Thus two hundred and twelve 
embroideries according to a prescribed 
pattern are made by each needle; and, 
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in fact, though it was not stated, to avoid 
complicating the description, a second 
row of a similar number of needles is 
carried by the same carriages and op- 
erates upon a second web stretched be- 
tween another pair of rollers in the same 
floating frame. The object of the rollers 
is to reel off new cloth as the embroidery 
progresses and to reel on the work done. 
A similar machine is shown in the French 
section, in the Salle de l'Ecole Militaire. 

The Jacquard loom is shown in many 
sections—Swiss, French, United States, 
English and others—principally upon 
silk handkerchiefs and motto- ribbons. 
The exhibit of carpet-weaving is far in- 
ferior to the Philadelphian. The Swiss 
exhibit of machinery for making paper 
of wood pulp is very large and ample, 
but the Belgian annex shows the finest 
and largest varieties of paper so made to 
be found in the Exposition. The paper, 
white and of various colors, made from 
about forty trees and twenty different 
straws, grasses and forage-plants, is 
shown in large rolls. 

Of Russia there is not much to say 
except as regards the work of the Ecole 
Impériale Technique de Moscou. This 
is a remarkable exemplification of tools, 
methods of work, parts of engines and 
machines, all finished with extreme care 
and fitted with great nicety. It ts fuller 
than it was in Philadelphia, but many 
of the portions are readily recognizable. 
The machine tools, hydraulic presses, 
stationary engines and hand fire-engines 
are closely associated with the military 
and naval objects, cannons, ambulances, 
field-forges and an excellent lifeboat, 
systeme de Boyarsky. 

Austria comes with no more striking 
exhibit than the malteries and breweries 
of Nobak Freres and Fritze. The im- 
mense extent of the magazines for bar- 
ley and hops; the size and height of the 
malteries, where by continuous processes 
the grain is damped, sprouted and dried 
and the malt ground; the number and 
capacity of the various vessels in which 
the infusions of malt and hops are made 
and mixed; and the apparently inter- 
minable scries of engines, pumps and 
pipes by which the steam and liquids 
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are conducted,—are confusing until some 
study evolves order out of the apparent 
confusion. The wort is cooled artificial- 
ly, time being a great object as well as 
the saving of aroma, and the yet inno- 
cent liquid is poured in a torrent into 
the fermentation-vats, where Nature will 
have her own way and eliminate the 
ingredients which convert the mawkish 
wort into the sparkling and refreshing 
beer. Four hundred and fifty of these 
establishments have been erected by this 
firm in Europe; which must be some 
comfort to those, not vignerons, who 
think the prospects of the vine are ma- 
terially clouded by the PAylloxera. 

But Austria is not beery alone. She 
has fine exhibits in horology, electric 
and pneumatic telegraphy, and in tools, 
grain-mills, gang-saw mills, and ma- 
chines for making paper bags. More 
important, as some might say, are the 
admirable locomotives and _ stationary 
engines, cars, fire-engines, and her col- 
lection of iron-work, in which are exhib- 
ited cast-iron car-wheels, made by Ganz 
& Co. of Buda-Pesth, which have been 
in use twenty-one years and have run 
without apparent severe injury a dis- 
tance of 549,108 kilometres, or nearly 
280,700 miles. 

The beet-root sugar interest is becom- 
ing very important in Austria, but the 
evidences of the Exhibition indicate that 
the diffusion-process holds better credit 
there than in France, where it is not 
approved of. The rotative apparatus 
shown is an immense affair, with a se- 
ries of eight tall tanks arranged on a 
circular carriage and rotating on a ver- 
tical axis, so as to bring each in turn to 
the charging and discharging positions. 
Each tank has its own system of pumps. 
Beet-root is difficult to exploit for various 
reasons, chemical and other. Like the 
vine, it is particular in its nutriment, re- 
quires great skill to remove extraneous 
substances, and can hardly be handled 
by the French system without a set of 
machinery costing about eighty thou- 
sand dollars. 

From Austria to Spain is but a step, 
but it is not productive of much infor- 
mation in the matter we have in hand. 
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A beaming-machine for cotton warps, 
red, white and yellow, stands solitary in 
its section, and next to it is a model of a 
cirque de taureau, composed of nineteen 
thousand pieces of tin laboriously put to- 
gether without solder, as if that were a 
merit, and stated to be the work of two 
years. In the arena the wooden bull 
regards with indifference two mounted 
cavaliers and seven footmen in various 
provoking attitudes. Near by are vari- 
ous machines and presses for the treat- 
ment of grapes and olives, grinders and 
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presses in variety, a sugar-cane press 
and a turbine. Barcelona would seem 
to be the most enterprising of Spanish 
cities. Several exemplifications of the 
excellent iron of Catalonia and Biscay 
suggest the direction in which Spain has 
taken its most important industrial start 
of late years. An admirable model of 
the quay of the copper-mining company 
of the Rio Tinto is another evidence in 
the same line which the maps, plans 
and ores amply corroborate. 

Two steps, in violation of all precon- 
ceived geographical notions, but in obe- 
dience to the Exposition authorities, land 
us in China, where we find things me- 
chanical in much the same state of prog- 
ress as Marco Polo viewed them some 
centuries since. The silk tissues brought 
from the far East were famous in the days 
of the Roman magnificence, and here is 
the loom. The marvel is how such a web 
can be made on such a rough machine. 
A blue silk warp of delicate threads is in 
the loom, which has nine heddles, and 
the partly-finished fabric shows a woof 
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consisting of a narrow gilded strip of pa- 
per. The sheen of the figured goods is 
something remarkable. It is a parallel 
case to that of the shawls of Kashmir, 
where the natives, trained for genera- 
tions, succeed in producing by great care 
and unlimited expenditure of time fabrics 
with which the utmost elaboration of our 
machinery scarcely enables us to com- 
pete. 

The machine for the whitening of rice 
by the removal of the brown coating from 
the pure white grain is similar to that 
shown from Siam at the Centennial, but, 
unlike the latter, the faces of the two 
round horizontal wooden blocks which 
act as. mill-stones are serrated, whereas 
the Siamese rubbers were made of sun- 
dried clay, the serrations consisting of 
bamboo strips inserted in the clay while 
yet plastic. The motion is similar, not 
being continuously revolving, but recip- 
rocatory, and:the method is customary 
in all the rice-eating regions except In- 
dia, and is well known in parts of the 
latter, though not universal. The grain 
of astern Asia, including India and 
Malaysia, is almost universally rice, of 
which two, and even three, crops a year 
are raised in some regions, and the pro- 
cesses of cooking are simple among these 
vegetarians, the variation consisting prin- 
cipally in the choice of condiments or of 
certain additional esculents or fruits in 
their season. The grinding of grain is, 
however, universally known, though meal 
forms but a small proportion of the daily 
food. The mortar and pestle in the Chi- 
nese section show the more usual meth- 
od, and there, as in some parts of India, 
the pestle is placed on the end of a poised 
horizontal beam which is worked by the 
foot of the operator at the end opposite 
to the pestle. 

We meet in the Chinese section with 
the original of our fanning-mill or win- 
nowing-machine for grain. Though Chi- 
na has had the same machines for cen- 
turics, we. have not knowingly copied 
many of them. The fanning-mill, por- 
celain and the cheng may be fairly cred- 
ited to her. The last is the original of 
all our free-reed musical instruments. 
It is shown here, and was also at the 
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Centennial, and it was the carrying of 
one overland to Russia, where it fell into 
the hands of Kratzenstein, the organ- 
builder to Queen Catharine II., which in- 
itiated the free reed in Europe, and led 
to the accordions, concertinas, harmo- 
niums and parlor organs which perhaps 
afford the cheapest and loudest music 
for a given expenditure of muscle and 
wind of anything we have. 

The spinning and winding machinery 
of China is simple enough, but so much 
like that of our great-grandmothers that 
it does not arrest particular attention. It 
is otherwise with the irrigating-machine, 
which in its various modifications pro- 
duces, by the fruitfulness induced, the 
food of scores of millions in China, In- 
dia, Syria and Egypt—the cogged wheel 
on a vertical axis, with an ox travelling 
beneath it, and a horizontal shaft moved 
thereby and carrying an endless chain 
of pots or buckets, either hanging from 
the cord or moving in an inclined chute. 

The ploughs, harrows, rakes, flails, 
spades, hoes and forks are of the usual 
clumsy description, not to be apprehend- 
ed by the reader without cuts, and many 
of them only reasonably effective even in 
the mellow soil repeatedly stirred and oc- 
casionally flooded with water. The seed- 
drill for planting one row, with a share 
on each side to turn soil on to the grain, 
is an anticipation of some later inventions 
nearer home. The thresher is a square 
frame drawn over the grain—which is 
spread upon the bare ground—and is 


furnished on its under side with steel 


blades which not only shell the grain 
out of the ear, but also reduce the straw 
into chaff, which is desirable, as storing 
for feed more conveniently. Southern 
nations have but little conception of our 
use ofhay. Grain for the man and straw 
for the beast 1s the usual division. The 
ancient Roman “&7bu/dum and the modern 
Syrian #ore7 were or are similar, and the 
“sharp "’ threshing instrument of Isaiah 
may be seen to-day in the Tunis exhibit, 
being a frame of boards with sharp flint 
spalls inserted into its under surface. 
We might linger with profit over the 
elaborate models of Chinese manufac- 
tures—sugar, rice, tobacco, paper, etc., 
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showing the stages of cultivation, man- 
ufacture, and packing for transporta- 
tion and market—but perhaps it will 
be as well to slip across the alley and 
visit the ancient island of Zipango. 
Zipango, Nipon, Ja- | 
pon, have one consist- 
ent svllabic element, 
and the rulers of the 
country are so desirous 
that it should take its 
place among the civil- 
ized nations of the 
world that they have 
not shown to any lhb- 
eral extent the native 
machinery, except in 
the form of models 
which attract but little 
attention, a few ma- 
chines for winding and 
measuring silk, some 
curious articles of bam- 
boo and ratan, fishpots 
and baskets, and cut- 
lery of native shapes. 
The _ exclusivencess 
which had marked the 
policy of Japan from 
time immemorial, and 
which was somewhat 
roughly intruded upon 
by Captain Perry, and 
subsequently by other explorers and di- 
plomatists, has given place to a change 
which amounts to a revolution. Japan, 
under the name of Zipango, took its place 
on the map of the world some time be- 
fore Columbus discovered, unwittingly 
to himself, that a continent intervened 
between Western Europe and Eastern 
Asia. When Columbus made his voy- 
age in search of Asia, assisted by those 
very estimable persons Ferdinand and 
Isabella, it was on the part of the latter 
intended as a flank movement against 
the Portuguese, who, consequent upon 
the discovery of the passage of the Cape 
of Good Hope by Vasco da Gama, had 
obtained a patent from the pope for the 
eastern route to India. The globe of 
Martin Behaim at that time depicted 
Zipango as off the coast of Asia and 


near the longitude actually occupied by 
Vou. XXIT.—48 
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the Carolinas and Florida, the eastward 
extension of Asia being fearfully exag- 
gerated. The globe of John Schéner, 
of 1520, fourteen years after the death 
of Columbus, had Zipango in the same 
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place, and Cuba alongside of it, ranging 
north and south. So loath were geogra- 
phers to give up preconceived ideas. 
Columbus died supposing he had dis- 
covered “fourteen hundred islands and 
three hundred and thirty-three leagues of 
the coast of Asia,’ and hence our group 
are called the West Indies, and our ab- 
origines Indians. Such are one’s reflec- 
tions as one wanders in the Japanese sec- 
tion, dreaming among the objects of a 
land which has just awaked from what 
may be called the sleep of centuries. 
Italy has much that is valuable as well 
as beautiful in other classes, but her at- 
tempts in agricultural machinery are 
but rude. Here, for example, is a plough. 
Well, perhaps it is not exactly that which 


_made the trench over which Remus leap- 


ed, to be slain by his twin wolf-nursling, 
but it is the plough of Bocchi Gaetano of 
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Parma, is twelve feet long and weighs 
something under half a ton. Another, 
hard by, is two feet longer and has but 
one handle. Efforts are evident, how- 
ever, to assimilate the country to the 
portions of Europe more advanced in 
mechanical matters. When we reflect 
upon how much we owe to Italy, we can 
but wish her well, but we cannot delay 
long with her in a search for objects of 
mechanical interest except to examine 
her models of tunnels, manner of scaf- 
folding, boring and blasting. The Mont 
Cenis tunnel must stand as the grand- 
est work of its kind until that of Saint 
Gothard is finished. An exemplification 
by a model constructed to a scale of the 
electric ballista of Spezzia for testing the 
hundred-ton gun lately made in England 
for Italy attracts a great many visitors, 
and the large photographs which give 
the condition of the butt after each im- 
pact of the projectiles brings up again 
the double problem as it is stated: How 
to construct a gun and projectile which 
shall be able to pierce the heaviest ar- 
mor; and how to construct armor which 
shall be proof against the heaviest shot. 
Many saw with interest in the Machinery 
Building at the Centennial the eight-inch 
armor-plating made by Cammell of Shef- 
field, tested in one case by nine spheri- 
cal shots overlapping, making an inden- 
tation of 3.12 inches with balls from a 
seven-inch gun driven by thirty pounds 
of powder at a range of seventy fect. 
They are here again, and so is the nine- 
inch armor with a much deeper indenta- 
tion from a chilled Palisser bolt. Here 
is also a newcomer, John Brown, whose 
armor of four and a half inches of steel 
welded on to the same thickness of iron 
resists the Palisser bolt, which only pen- 
etrates the thickness of the steel. What 
might happen to it with a pointed steel 
bolt from a sixty- or one-hundred-ton 
gun is another matter. To sct our minds 
at restas to what would occur in the event 
supposed comes Sir Joseph Whitworth, 
who exhibits his gun with polygonal 
rifling, the bore being a hexagon with 
rounded corners. The projectiles are 
moulded of the same shape, and are 
fired as they are cast, without planing. 
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One of these bolts, six diameters long 
and weighing twenty-nine and a half 
pounds, was fired from a twelve-pound- 
er gun through a four and a half inch 
armor-plate. The exhibit also shows a 
flat-fronted Whitworth fluid-pressed steel 
shell, three diameters long, weighing cight 
hundred and eight pounds, which was 
fired at Gavre, France, without a burst- 
ing charge, from a Whitworth twelve- 
inch, thirty-five-ton gun, and penetrated 
iron sixteen inches thick and twelve inches 
of oak backing. The shell remained en- 
tire and was only slightly distorted. The 
question seems to be answered, unless 
the plates are made twenty inches thick, 
and that is impossible on a vessel to be 
manceuvred. 

Sweden comes next, and the scene 
changes; for the weapon which suggest- 
ed the remarks was only, as it were, one 
gun in a garden. Instead of wine and 
olives we find iron and furs. Except 
some Indian steels, there is no better 
metal than that of Sweden, and _ horse- 
shoe nails are made of it all over Eu- 
rope and the United States. Iron in ore, 
pig, rails, bars, rods, wire; iron in tools, 
files, wheels, balls, shells, pans, boilers, 
stoves, springs; iron ad “0, 

The agricultural machines of Sweden, 
like those of Denmark, are copies of the 
American and English, and the same is 
true to a large extent of the engines, saw- 
mills, water- wheels and wood-working 
machinery. The statement would not 
be true of the very elaborate exercising- 
machines (/a gymnastique médicale me- 
canigue) invented by Gustave Zander of 
Stockholm. They embrace every con- 
ceivable variety of effort, and also an- 
other class of applications which may be 
termed shampooing, as they consist of 
kneading and rubbing. Among the twen- 
ty machines are those designed for flex- 
ing, stretching and extending the limbs, 
for kneading the back and neck, for rub- 
bing the body and limbs to induce circu- 
Jation and simulate the effect of exercise 
in the cases of weak persons or those con- 
fined to their beds by casualties. Some 
of these were in Philadelphia in 1876. 

Stecring-apparatus and gun-harpoons 
for whaling testify to the maritime cha- 
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racter of the people, as do the boats and 
ropes. The great exhibit of Date de bots 
shows the anxiety of the people to turn 
their extensive forests to good account 
in the markets of the world. White pine 
seems to be the principal wood 
thus used. Norway and Sweden 
have been shipping timber for 
some centuries, and yet seem to 
need no laws to restrain the de- 
nudation of their hills; certainly 
not to encourage rainfall. Ber- 
gen has 88.13 inches per annum, 
which is just double that of Phil- 
adelphia, and four inches great- 
er than that of Sitka, where the [y_ 
people say it is always raining. 2.3 
Of course these figures are small 2 
when compared to spots on the 
Himalayas, where Hooker ob- J 
served a fall of 470 inches in 
seven months, and on one oc- 
casion 30 inches in four hours; 
the latter equal to the average 
annual rainfall of France. 

The American machinery, 
which occupies a position be- 
tween Norway and England, is 
creditable in kind and quality, but fails 
very far in giving a correct idea of the 
multiplicity of our industries. Almost 
the only evidence of our textile manu- 
factures are two of Tilt’s Jacquard silk- 
weaving looms. The telephones of Ed- 
ison and Gray excite unremitting aston- 
ishment and admiration, and have both 
received the highest possible awards. 
Our wood - working is practically shown 
in a large varicty by Fay & Co. of Cin- 
cinnati, and onc or two other special ma- 
chines by other makers. The Wheelock 
envine, which drives all the machinery 
in our section of the main building, has 
very properly been awarded a grand 
prize. It is all that can be desired in 
an engine, and has a singular simplicity 
of construction, with few working parts. 
It is the same which drove the machi- 
nery in the Agricultural Building at the 
Centennial. The steam is admitted and 
exhausted by a valve at each end of the 
cylinder placed directly below the port. 
The cut-off valve is behind the main 
valve: the mechanism for operating the 
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valves is on the outside of the steam- 
chest, and easily accessible. The valves 
and seats are made tapering in their 
general diameter, and the pressure of 
steam comes on one side, also acting 
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TWEDDELL’S HYDRAULIC RIVETING-MACHINE, 


to keep the collar in contact with the 
sleeve. 

The Waltham Watch Company is con- 
sidered by some of the most influential 
European journals as the most import- 
ant in the American section on account 
of the revolution it is making in that im- 
portant industry. When the Swiss com- 
missioner went home from the Centen- 
nial he published a letter fairiy throwing 
up the sponge, and when the company’s 
exhibit appeared for the first time in Eu- 
rope atan International exposition it was 
regarded as carrying the war into Africa. 
The American system of making by ma- 
chinery all the parts of an article—say, 
of a watch—of a given grade by means 
of gauges and templets, so that the parts 
may be ‘‘assembled,’’ and of such sin- 
gular exactitude in their making that 
any part may be replaced by the corre- 
sponding piece of any other watch of the 
same grade, has in this manufactory at- 
tained its highest results, greatest precis- 
ion and most perfect illustration. The 
whole collection of watches was sold with- 
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in a few weeks after the opening. The 
latest improvements in the balance to 
secure perfect isochronism under vary- 
ing conditions of temperature would de- 
light the soul of Harrison, who worked 
from 1728 to 1761 on the problem of a 
compensator for the changes of rate due 
to the expansion and contraction of the 
metal, and received the reward of twen- 
ty thousand pounds sterling offered by 
the Board of Longitude. 

Tiffany's exhibit has been admired and 
patronized, but is not quite within my 
range of subjects. Darling, Brown & 
Sharpe have thetr machine-tools and 
gauges, Bliss & Williams their presses 
and dies. We have the Baxter, Snyder 
and Lovegrove portable engines, Tay- 
lor’s and Aultman's agricultural engines. 
Our railroad exhibit is not very full: we 
have a Philadelphia and Reading coal- 
burning locomotive, a Pullman car, the 
Westinghouse brake, Stephenson's street- 
cars, car-whecels from Baldwin's and Lob- 
dell's: the latter also sends calender-rolls 
of remarkable quality. As a sort of set- 
off to the Austrian car-wheels which have 
run for twenty-one years, as previously 
mentioned, Lobdell has a pair which have 
run 245,000 miles on the Missouri, Iowa 
and Nebraska Railway. The Fairbanks 
scales in great variety, both of size and 
purpose, and of a finish and an accuracy 
which have become proverbial; the Howe 
scales; the Goodyear boot- and shoe-ma- 
chinery; Stow’s flexible shaft; Lechner's 
coal-mining engine; Allen & Roeder'sriv- 
eting-machine; and Delamater’s punches 
and shears,—are a few more of the rep- 
resentative machines. 

Sewing-machines are not in as great 
variety in the American section as they 
were in Philadelphia. There are, how- 
ever, enough of American and Luro- 
pean to foot up about eighty exhibitors, 
Wheeler & Wilson's have been award- 
ed the grand prize, and there are vari- 
ous medals for others, both home and 
foreign—the American machine, Cole's 
and Wardwell’s among the number. 
The various hardware exhibits, such as 
the Disston saws, Ames shovels, Collins 
axes, Batcheller forks, Russell & Erwin 
builders’ hardware, as well as the Rem- 
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ington, Colt, Winchester, Sharpe and 
Owen Jones rifles and revolvers, and the 
Gatling and Gardner guns, area little on 
one side of my present line of subjects. 
The United States has preserved its 
ancient reputation in its agricultural ma- 
chinery. Weare especially strong in the 
class which we term “harvesters,’’ the 
name including reapers, automatic bind- 
ers, mowers, horse-rakes and hay-load- 
ers. Our baling-presses also are in ad- 
vance of competitors. A juryman may 
perhaps stand excused for supposing 
that more than an average amount of 
interest is felt in the machinery which 
happens to be in his class, but on Class 
76—‘‘ agricultural implements in motion 
and in the field’’—additional interest was 
conferred by a series of competitive trials 
extending from July 22 to August 12, and 
embracing reapers, mowers, steam and 
ordinary ploughs, hay - presses, thresh- 
ing-machines especially, but also includ- 
ing all the other machines for working 
in the ground, gathering crops and the 
storage and preparation of feed for ani- 
mals. In this series of competitive trials 
eleht different countries entered the lists. 
The prizes were twelve objets d'art placed 
at the disposal of Monsieur Tisseraud, 
the ‘director-general of agriculture and 
horticulture of France,” and the jury 
selected to attend the trials. Eleven of 
them were accorded to machines of “ ex- 
ceptional merit,”’ the idea of novelty be- 
ing included in the definition of the term. 
These objets d'art are Sévres vases worth 
one thousand francs each, and in view 
of their exceptional value, and the large 
share that America has in the award, a 
list of the names may very properly be 
appended.* Several hundred machines 


* Special awards of objects of art to competitors in 
the trials of agricultural implements in the field: 

McCormick (grand prize), binding reaper, United 
States. 

Wood, binding reaper, United States. 

Osborne, binding reaper, United States. 

Johnston, reaper, United States. 

Whiteley, mower, United States. 

Dederick, hay-press, United States. 

Mabille, Chicago hay-press, France. 

Meixmoron-Dombasle, gang-plough, France. 

Deere, gang-plough, United States. 

Avcling & Porter, steam-plough, England. 

Albaret, electric light for field- work at night, 
France. 
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competed: for instance, twenty-six reap- 
ers, sixteen mowers, fifty-four ploughs, 
and so on of numerous kinds of agricul- 
tural implements and machines for work- 
ing in the soil, gathering crops and for 
the work of the homestead and barn. 
Last on the foreign side is the British 
machinery, and the collection is very 
much larger and more varied than any 
of the preceding. There are few lines 
of manufacture which are not represent- 
ed here. Machines for working in iron 
and other metals, for sawing and fash- 
ioning wood, for the ginning, breaking 
or carding of cotton, flax, wool, jute and 
hemp, for working in stone, glass, leath- 
er and paper, are shown. Then, again, 
the finished productions; prime motors, 
such as stationary engines, locomotives 
and fire-engines; lifting-machines for 
solids or liquids, cranes, jacks, eleva- 
tors, pumps, each in endless varicty. 
Prominent in the hall, and employed 
in driving the machincry, is the large 
double compound horizontal engine of 
Galloway of Manchester. This form 
of engine is coming to the front, as is 
evinced especially in the marine ser- 
vice. Maudslay & Sons of London ex- 
hibit a model of the four-cylinder marine 
compound engine as fitted on the ‘* White 
Star line’’ vessels, the Germanic, Britan- 
nic, Oceanic, Baltic and Adriatic, and on 
the steamers of the “Compagnie Générale 
Transatlantique,” the Ville de Havre, Eu- 
rope, France, Amérique, Labrador, Can- 
ada. The vessels of the New York and 
Bremen line have the same class of en- 
gines, built in Greenock, Scotland. 
Amid so large a mass of machinery 
one can but sclect the most prominent, 
and among these we may choose such 
as, while not necessarily imposing in 
size, are suggestive of ideas which we 
may find valuable for home introduc- 
tion. Appleby & Sons lead the world 
in the completeness and capacity of 
their great cranes and lifts for docks 
and wharves, machine-shops, erection 
of buildings, and travelling cranes for 
railways or common roads. We must 
make one exception—the clevators for 
hotels and warchouses, in which Amer- 
ica is in advance of all other countries. 
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While we have many varieties of these, 
we must give credit where it is due, and 
the ascenseur Edoux of Paris is the or- 
iginal of all those in which the cage is 
placed upon a plunger that descends 
into a vertical cylinder into which wa- 
ter is forced to elevate the plunger, and 
from which it is withdrawn to allow the 
plunger and cage to descend. Very fine 
specimens of this class of elevator are in 
the New York Post-office building. The 
gantry crane of Messrs. Appleby Bros. 
of London is the most complete engine 
of its kind in the world. It was original- 
ly constructed for the growing require- 
ments of the docks of the North-eastern 
Railway Company of England at Mid- 
dlesborough. The term “gantry” is ap- 
plied to the movable scaffold or frame, 
which in this case rests upon a pair of 
rails twenty-three fect apart, one of them 
being close to the edge of the quay. The 
clear height is seventeen and a half feet, 
which allows the uninterrupted passage 
of locomotives and all kinds of rolling- 
stock on each of the two lines of rails 
which are spanned by the gantry. The 
crane is designed for a working load of 
five tons, with a maximum radius of twen- 
ty-one feet from the centre of the crane- 
post to the plumb-line of the lifting chain, 
with a capacity for altering the radius by 
steam to a minimum of fourteen feet. The 
crane has capacity to (1) lift and lower; 
(2) turn round completely in either direc- 
tion simultaneously with the hfting and 
lowering; (3) alter the radius by rais- 
ing or lowering the jib-head; (4) travel 
along the rails by its own stcam-power. 
All these motions are easily worked by 
one man, who attends to the boiler. The 
travelling motion is transmitted from the 
crane-engines by suitable gear and shafts 
to the travelling wheels, and warping- 
drums or capstans are fitted on a coun- 
tershaft on the inner side of each frame, 
which drums can be driven independent- 
ly of the travelling wheels for moving 
trucks into position below the crane as 
they are required for loading and un- 
loading. Smaller cranes may pass with 
their loads below the gantry, and a num- 
ber of these large cranes may be assem- 
bled so as each to work at the different 
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hatchways of a large screw steamer, or 
two may be associated together for any 
exceptionally heavy lift. The value of 
elevation of the crane is not only in al- 
lowing the loaded cars to be brought on 
tracks beneath it, but in giving it capa- 
city to work over the sides of large ves- 
sels, which when light may rise twenty 
feet above the level of the quay, and 
to load or discharge from trucks on 
two lines of rails on the land-side 
of the gantry, overhead of the trucks 
on the two lines which run below the 
gantry.* 

Blake's stone-breaker, though only rep- 
resented by model in the United States 
section, where it belongs, 1s shown by 
two English firms; and though some 
Europeans profess to have improved 
upon its details, no efficient substitute 
has been found for it, but it remains the 
premium stone-crusher of the world, and 
has rendered services in the exploitation 
of gold quartz and silver ores, and in the 
crushing of stones for public works and 
for concretes, which can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. In testimony taken in the 
United States in 1872 it was put in evi- 
dence that five hundred and nine ma- 
chines then in service effected a direct 
saving over hand-labor of five million five 
hundred thousand dollars per annum. 

Steam-pumps are here in force—direct 
by Tangye and others, and rotary by both 
of the Gwynnes, whose name has been 
so long and is so intimately associated 
with this class of machines. 

The emery-wheels of Thompson, Sterne 
& Co. of Glasgow have the same variety 
of form and application usual with us, but 
the firm claims that while it uses the true 
corundum emery of Naxos, the Ameri- 
can article is only a refractory iron ore, 
which soon loses its sharpness and be- 
comes inefficient. This is a question of 
efficiency or of veracity which we leave 
to the trade. The machine adapted as 
a tool-grinder has six emery-wheels for 
varying characters of work. Four are 
assorted fur gauges of different radii, for 
moulding-irons, etc. One has a square 
face for plane-irons, chisels, etc. One is 


* The cut shows a smaller crane, which has a fixed 
jib for use on a permanent or temporary track. 
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an emery hone to replace the water-of- 
Ayr Stone. 

In examining the English locomotives 
exhibited two things were apparent: one 
half of them have adopted the outside 
cylinders and wrist-pins on the drivers, 
three out of four have comfortable cabs 
for the engineers. These are, as we view 
them, sensible changes. Outside-cylin- 
der engines are also coming into exten- 
sive use in France. The machine tools 
shown by Sharp, Stewart & Co. of Man- 
chester are remarkably well made, and 
their locomotive in the same space is an 
evidence of the efficiency of the tools. 

The exhibit of hydraulic-machine tools 
by Mr. R. H. Tweddell is a very admira- 
ble one, and shows a multitude of sta- 
tionary and portable forms in which the 
idea is developed soas to reach the vary- 
ing requirements. When work is more 
conveniently held to the machines, the 
latter are adapted to reach it whether pre- 
sented vertically or horizontally, or with 
one arm inside of it, as with boilers and 
flue-pipes. When it is more convenient 
to handle the riveter, the latter is sus- 
pended from a crane and swung up to 
its work, and the peculiarity of the vari- 
ous sizes and shapes for different kinds 
of work is remarkable. The cut shows 
one of the latest for riveting girders. 

The Ingram rotary perfecting press, 
on which the //ustrated London News is 
worked off, prints from a web of paper 
of the usual length, and is claimed as the 
final triumph in the line of inventors, 
which ts thus stated in England: Nich- 
olson, Konig, Applegarth and Cowper, 
Hoe and Walter. We should be dis- 
posed to add a few names to the list, 
among which would be Bullock and 
Campbell. A is the roll of paper, con- 
taining a length of, say, two miles; B B 
the type and impression cylinders for 
printing the inner form; C C calender- 
ing rollers to remove the indentation of 
the inner form type; D D the outer form 
type and impression cylinders; E E cylin- 
ders with a saw-tooth knife and an inden- 
tation respectively to perforate the sheet 
between the papers; F F rollers to hold 
the sheet while the snatching-rollers G G, 
which run at an increased speed, break 
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the paper off where it has been indented 
by E E. The folder is in duplicate to 
give time to work, as each only takes 
half the papers. The vibrating arm H 
delivers the sheets alternately to K and 
J, which are carrying -tapes leading to 
two folding-machines. If the sheets are 
not required to be folded, the arm H is 
moved to its highest position, and there 
fixed, without stopping the machine: it 
then delivers the sheets to the roller L, 
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and by means of a blast of air and a 
flyer they are laid on a table provided 
for them, 

The rise of British factory-life and great 
energy in manufacturing began with the 
invention of the spinning-frame by Ark- 
wright, the power-loom by Cartwright, the 
spinning-jenny by Hargreaves, and the 
mule by Crompton —all within a space 
of twenty years ending 1785. To these 
must be added the steam-engine by 
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Watt, which made it possible to drive 
the machinery, and the gin by Eli Whit- 
ney, which made it possible to get cotton 
to spin. Much as iron has loomed up 
lately, the working of the various fibres 
—cotton, wool, flax, hemp and jute — 
constitutes the pet industry of her people, 
and very elaborate and beautiful are the 
machines at the Exposition, especially 
attractive and less commonly known be- 
ing those for working long or combing 
wool, flax, hemp and jute. The United 
States is not doing as much as it ought 
in the working of these fibres, and the 
money which is paid for the purchase of 
foreign linens and fabrics made of other 
-materials than cotton and wool might, 
some economists think, be employed at 
home in making them. The day will 
come probably, but does not seem to be 
hastening very fast, when we shall con- 
clude to make our own linens, as we 
have within a comparatively few years 
past determined in regard to all the 
staple varieties of carpets. 

One of the most important machines 
in the Exposition, from the American 


point of view, is the ‘double Macarthy 
roller-gin,’’ exhibited by Platt Brothers 
& Co. of Oldham, England. It is a cu- 
rious instance of how machines some- 
times revert to their original types. The 
oldest machine for ginning cotton is un- 
doubtedly the roller-gin, and it was known 
in India, China and Malaysia long before 
Vasco da Gama turned the Cape of Good 
Hope and opened the trade of the East 
to the Portuguese and their successors. 
The common roller-gin of Southern Asia 
was shown at the Centennial from Hin- 
dostan, Java and China, and is exhibit- 
ed here from Java. It has a pair of roll- 
ers about the size of broomsticks, close 
together and turning in different direc- 
tions, which pinch and draw the fibre 
through, while the seeds are prevented 
from passing by the closeness of the roll- 
ers. Whitney’s invention of the saw-gin 
in 1794 revolutionized the business and 
changed the whole domestic aspect of 
our Southern States. In it the fibre is 
picked from the seed by means of saw- 
teeth projecting through slits in the side 
of the chamber in which the seed-cotton 
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is placed. But the roller-gin has again 
come upon the stage, and with the late im- 
provements is likely to become the gin of 
the future. When the close of our civil 
war put an end to the “cotton famine,” 
as it was Called, in Europe, and Ameri- 
can cotton resumed its place in the mar- 
ket, the export of the East Indian and 
I¢gyptian cottons would have been im- 
mediately suppressed if they had not 
possessed the roller-gin in those coun- 
tries. Ten thousand of the double Ma- 
carthy gin are used in India, and five 
thousand of the single roller-gin in Egypt. 
It is understood that the saw-gin is used 
in but a single district in India. While 
the saw-gin injures any varicty of cotton 
by cutting, tearing, napping and tangling 
the fibres, its action upon the long and 
fine staple called “sea island"’ is ruin- 
ous, and the roller-gin alone is suitable 
for working it. The slow action of the 
single roller-gin, cleaning about one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of lint per day, 
made its cultivation too expensive, but 
the double roller-gin will clean nine 
hundred pounds in ten hours, or one 
hundred and twenty pounds an hour of 
the common upland short-staple cotton. 
It is thought by Southern members of 
the United States commission that the 
introduction of the double roller-gin into 
our country would greatly increase the 
profitableness of the culture of cotton, 
and especially of the ‘sea island,” which 
is at present much neglected, and in the 
growth of which we need fear no rivalry. 
Each roller is made of walrus leather, 
and rotates in contact with a fixed knife. 
dragging by its rough surface the fibres 
of cotton between itself and the knife. 
A grating holds the secd-cotton. Besides 
these parts there are moving knives to 
which are attached a grid or series of 
fingers. At each elevation of the mov- 
ing knives, the grids attached thereto 
lift the cotton to the elevation of the fix- 
ed knife-edge and of the exposed surface 
of the rollers: on the descent of each 
moving knife the seeds which have be- 
come separated from the fibre are dis- 
entangled by the prongs of the moving 
grid passing between ‘those of the lower 
or fixed grid about seven hundred and 
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fifty times per minute, and are by this 
rapidity of action flirted out. 

It would be scarcely fair to neglect al- 
together the English annex in which all 
the agricultural implements are exhibit- 
ed, nor that which contains its carriages. 
So much commercial intercourse, so 
many journals published in the respec- 
tive countries, have made each pretty 
well acquainted with the agricultural ma- 
chines and methods of the other. The 
principal difference is in the splendid 
plant for steam-ploughing exhibited by 
Fowler & Son and by Aveling & Por- 
ter, and in the great number and variety 
of the machines and apparatus for pre- 
paring food for animals — chaff-cutters, 
oat- and bean-bruisers and crushers, 
oilcake- grinders, boilers and steamers 
for feed and mills for rough grinding 
of grain. 

A shed by the annex contains two cu- 
rious machines for working stone—one a 
dresser, belonging to Brunton & Triers, 
which has a large wheel and a number 
of planetary cutters whose disk edges as 
they revolve cut the stone against which 
they impinge. The other machine, by 
Weston & Co., is for planing stone mould- 
ings. The stone-drills are in the same 
annex; also the Smith and the Hardy 
brakes, the former of which is the Eu- 
ropean rival of the Westinghouse, act- 
ing upon the vacuum principle, and al- 
ready in possession of so many of the 
lines in Europe that it proves a serious 
competitor. 

Perhaps nothing in the French Expo- 
sition excites more surprise in the minds 
of those who are conversant with techni- 
cal matters than the immense advance 
of the French since 1867 in the matter 
of machinery. The simple statement 
of the names of the exhibitors, their res- 
idences and the subject-matter occupies 
a large volume, and the quality and va- 
ricty are equal to the quantity. 

Reference has becn made to the web 
perfecting printing-machine in the Eng- 
lish section, but quite a number are shown 
in the French department, three of them 
by Marinoni of Paris, one of which prints 
the journal La /rance, eighteen thousand 
an hour. It prints, cuts, counts, folds and 
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piles the papers. Another by the same 
maker prints twenty thousand an hour 
of the Weekly Dispatch (English paper), 
and counts and piles them in heaps of 
one hundred each. A third works on 
the Petit Fournal, printing forty thou- 
sand per hour with two forms. Alauzet 
& Co. have also a web perfecting press, 
a double touche, for illustrated papers and 
book-printing. This wets, prints, cuts, 
counts and folds in octavo four thou- 
sand per hour of super-royal size. They 
also show a double railway topographic 
press, printing in two colors. Vauthier's 
roller-press is arranged to work on an 
endless roll of paper or on sheets fed in 
as usual, and prints in six colors. Elec- 
tro shells are secured in position on the 
respective rollers, which are in horizon- 
tal series, and the paper is conducted by 
tapes to the rollers in succession. The 
French section shows a great variety of 
polychrome, lithographic and zincogra- 
phic printing-machines, and also a great 
number of ordinary job and card presses, 
the most interest, however, centring in 
the large number and variety of the 
web perfecting presses for newspapers 
and for bill-work where long numbers 
are required. 

France has a right to exemplify the 
Jacquard in its fulness, for it is hers. 
The original machine of Vaucanson and 
that of Jacquard are in the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Métiers, as well as a long 
series of exemplifications of successive 
improvements. The Grand Maison de 
Blanc of Paris has a large one, making 


an immense linen cloth of damask fig- 


ures, all in white, and representing what 
I took at first to be an allegorical picture 
of all the nations bringing their gifts to 
the Exposition. I found afterward that 
it was called /’ées du Dessert. Itisabout 
three métres wide, and just as long as you 
please to make it, but the pattern is re- 
peated every five métres. The design, 
on paper, is hung against the wall, and 
is twelve by eight metres, all laid off in 
squares of twelve millimétres, and these 
again into smaller ones exactly a square 
millimétre in size. The number of small 
squares on the sheet of paper is ninety- 
six million, which represents the num- 
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ber of the intersections of the warp and 
woof in the pattern. There are nine thou- 
sand and sixty-six perforated cards in the 
Jacquard arrangement for floating the 
threads which form the damask pat- 
tern, and the whole machine stands on 
a space of about twenty by twelve feet 
and is eighteen feet high. It is worked 
by one man, without steam - power, the 
shifting of the harness being done by 
two foot-levers and the shuttle thrown 
by a pull-cord. 

We may here observe the looms that 
weave the marvellously fine silk gauzes 
realizing such fanciful Indian names as 
“morning mist,’ which poetically ex- 
press the lightness of a web that when 
spread upon the grass is not visible un- 
less one stoops down and examines close- 
ly. To even name the various looms here 
would be to make a list of ribbons, vel- 
vets, cloths and other tissues. The sub- 
sidiary machines for dressing the fabrics 
are here also—for napping, teasling, 
shearing, stretching and brushing, for 
measuring, folding and packing. 

The other modes of making fabrics 
shown are a machine for making fish- 
ing-nets of great width, and a number 
of knitting-machines, from the stocking- 
frame of cighty years ago to the small 
domestic machine, and the larger one 
with nine hundred needles in the circum- 
ference and making a circular seamless 
fabric eighteen inches in diameter. The 
march of improvement is eminently 
shown here, where an old man Is pa- 
tiently knitting a flat web of ten inches 
with a series of five motions between 
the rows of stitches, while just by are the 
circular machines, whose motions are 
so rapid that the clicks of the needles 
merge into a whir, and a man is able 
to attend to six machines, making one 
hundred and thirty pounds of knitted 
goods per day. 

Passing the large exhibit of machines 
for the working of fibres preliminary to 
the loom—the carding, roving, spinning, 
reeling and warping—and the allied but 
different machines which make wire- 
cloths of different meshes and size, we 
come to the ropemaking- machines for 
hemp and wire, which are shown prin- 
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cipally in their products, the manufac- 
ture taking an amount of room and ma- 
terial which could hardly be expected to 
be efficiently shown in a crowded build- 
ing where space is valuable. 


The French plant for boring small. 


shafts to find water or obtain sections 
of the strata, and the larger ones for 
sinking large ones for mines, are shown 
by several exhibitors. The annular drills 
remove cylindrical sections of the strata 
from ten to sixty centimétres in diam- 
eter: the large chisels resemble those 
described in the Belgian exhibit, having 
a diameter of four métres and a weight 
of twenty-five thousand kilos. 

The department of mining has some 
excellent large models of mining dis- 
tricts, in which the face of the country 
is represented with the natural undu- 
lations, the villages, roads, fields and 
streams, and made in removal-sections 
which expose the underlying strata, the 
galleries, drifts and shafts of the subter- 
ranean world. 

An attempt to describe the steam-en- 
gines, of such various size, shape, posi- 
tion and capacity, would exhaust all the 
space permissible in a magazine article. 

The wood-working tools of France are 
excellent, and our manufacturers must 
look well to their laurels. We have 
as yet the advantage in compactness 
and simplicity, with adjustability and 
adaptation to varying classes of work. 
The band-saw is claimed as a French 
invention, and the crowds around the 
workman who saws a roomful of dolls’ 
furniture out of a single block as large 
as one's fist are as great here as they 
were at Philadelphia. The Blanchard 
lathe for turning irregular forms is here 
in a varicty of forms. This is an inter- 
esting object of study, as illustrating the 
usual course of invention, in which a 
master-hand grasps a subject which has 
been suggested in an incomplete and 
comparatively ineffective manner from 
time to time by others. De la Hire and 
Condamine during the last century de- 
scribed lathes adapted to turn irregular 
shapes, and the scoring-machine for 
ships’ blocks invented by Brunel and 
made by Maudslay for Chatham dock- 
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yard in England, 1802-8, was as perfect 
an exemplification of the idea as the na- 
ture of the work to be done required. 
Blanchard, however, in 1819 gave the 
finishing stroke, and the lathe will bear 
his name for long years. Inventors of 
three nations attacked the problem, and 
each aided the result. 

Brickmaking, diamond-cutting; ma- 
chines for making paper bags, enve- 
lopes, cuffs and collars; distilleries, su- 
gar-mills, with the successive apparatus 
of vacuum-pans, pumps and centrifugal 
filters; soap, stearine, paraffine, wax, 
candle, candy and chocolate machines 
and apparatus,—succeed each other, and 
we next find ourselves in a busy factory 
of cheap jewelry, Exposition souvenirs 
and medals, chains and charms. The 
leather machinery is deserving of a care- 
ful description, but it would be too tech- 
nical perhaps, and there is no romance 
in the handling of wet hides, the scrap- 
ing, currying, stretching and pommel- 
ling which even the thickness, prepare 
the surface and develop the pliability 
of the leather. Near this is the boot- 
and shoe- making, sewing and cable- 
screw wire machines, but none for peg- 
ging. Sewing-machines, copies of the va- 
rious American forms, occupy the end of 
the hall. 

Separate buildings around the grounds 
and on both banks of the Seine contain 
groups of machinery at which we can 
but glance. Two long pavilions have 
agricultural machines, and one each is 
appropriated to materials for railways, 
to civil engineering, pumps, gas-works, 
the forges of Terre Noire, the iron-works 
of Creusot, the ministry of public works, 
stoves, the government manufacture of 
tobacco, navigation, life-saving appara- 
tus of floats and boats, fire-engines and 
ceramics. Add to these two annexes, 
each one thousand feet long, containing 
locomotives, cars, street-cars, telegraph- 
apparatus and many acres of the surplus 
machinery of all classes excluded from 
the large building for want of room, and 
a person may form some adequate idea 
of the immense extent and variety of this 
wonderful collection. 

Ik-DWARD H. KNIGHT. 
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THE COLONEL'S SENTENCE: AN ALGERIAN STORY. 


| ae known many clever fellows in 

my time,’ said Paul Dupont, French 
sous-lieutenant in the —th of the line, as 
he sat sipping his coffee in front of the 
Hotel de la Régence at Algiers, “ but by 
far the cleverest man I ever met was our 
old colonel, Henri de Malet. Pcople 
said he ought to have been an avocat, 
but that was giving him but half his due, 
for I'll be bound he could have outflank- 
ed any lawyer that ever wore a gown. In 
his latter days he always went by the 
name of ‘Solomon the Second,’ and if 
you care to hear how he came by it I'll 
tell you. 

“Before he came to us De Malet was 
military commandant at Oran, and it was 
there that he did one of his best strokes— 
outgeneralling a camel-driver from Tan- 
gier, one of those thorough-paced Moor- 
ish rascals of whom the saying goes, 
‘Two Maltese to a Jew, and three Jews 
toa Moor.’ Now this Tangerine, when 
pulled up for some offence or other, swore 
that he wasn’t Muley the camel-driver at 
all, but quite another man; and as his 
friends all swore the same, and he had 
managed to alter his appearance a bit 
before he was arrested, he seemed safe 
to get off. But our colonel wasn’t to be 
done in that way. He pretended to dis- 
miss the case, and allowed the fellow 
to get right out into the street as if all 
was over; and then he suddenly shout- 
ed after him, ‘Muley the camel-driver, 
I want to speak to you.’ The old rogue, 
hearing his own name, turned and came 
back before he could recollect himself; 
and so he was caught in spite of all his 
cunning. 

“The fame of this exploit went abroad 
like wildfire, and it got to be a saying 
among us, whenever we heard of any 
very clever trick, that it was ‘one of 
Colonel de Malet’s judgments ;’ and so, 
when he was transferred from Oran to 
Algiers, it was just as if we all knew 
him already, although none of us had 
ever seen him before. But it wasn't long 


before we got a much better story than 
that about him; for one night a man 
dined at our mess who had known the 
colonel out in India, and told us a grand 
tale of how he had astonished them all at 
Pondicherry. It seems that some things 
had been stolen from the officers’ quar- 
ters, and nobody could tell who had done 
it. The first thing next morning the col- 
onel went along the line at early parade, 
giving each of the native soldiers a small 
strip of bamboo; and then he said, very 
solemnly, ‘My children, there is a guilty 
man among us, and it has been revealed 
to me by Brahma himself how his guilt 
is to be made clear. Let every man of 
you come forward in his turn and give 
me his piece of bamboo; and the thief, 
let him do what he may, will have the 
longest piece.’ 

“Now, you know what superstitious 
hounds those Asiatic fellows always are; 
and when they heard this announcement 
they all looked at each other like chil- 
dren going to be whipped. The colonel 
took the bamboos one after another, as 
solemnly as if he were on a court-mar- 
tial, but when about a dozen men had 
gone past he suddenly sprang forward 
and seized one of them by the throat, 
shouting at the full pitch of his voice, 
‘You are the man!’ 

“Down went the fellow on his knees 
and yelled for mercy, confessing that he 
was the man, sure enough. As for the 
rest, they looked as frightened as if all 
the gods in the caverns of Elephanta 
had come flying down among them at 
once; and from that day forth they sa- 
laamed to the very ground at the mere 
sight of the colonel half a mile off. 

“* Flow on earth did you manage that, 
colonel ?’ asked the senior major, a great 
fat fellow, as stupid as a carp.* 

“*Nothing simpler, my dear fellow,’ 
answered De Malet, laughing. ‘The 


* Why this unfortunate fish should be so distin- 
guished I have never been able to learn, but the 
saying is universal in the French army. 
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strips were all exactly the same length, 
and the thief, fearing to get the longest 
piece, betrayed himself by dztng off the 
end,’ : 

“This, as you may think, added a good 
deal to the colonel’s reputation ; and when 
we had that affair with the Bedouins at 
Laghouat we soon saw that he could fight 
as well as manceuvre. In the thick of 
the skirmish one of the rogues, seeing De 
Malet left alone, flew at him with drawn 
yataghan, but the colonel just dropped on 
his horse’s neck and let the blow pass 
over him, and then gave point and ran 
the fellow right through the body, as 
neatly as any fencing-master could have 
done it. You may be sure we thought 
none the less of him after that; but all 
this was nothing to what was coming. 

“Well, De Malet had been with us 
about a year when the railway was 
begun from Algiers to Blidah, and the 
directing engineer happened to be one 
of my greatest friends, Eugéne Latour, 
as good a fellow as lever met. It was 
quite a féte with us whenever he dined 
at mess, for his jokes and good stories 
kept every one brisk; and then to hear 
him sing! ma fot, it was wonderful! One 
minute some rattling refrain that seemed 
to set the very chairs dancing, and then 
suddenly a low, sad air that fairly brought 
the tears into your eyes. They were in 
mine, I know, every time I heard him 
sing those last two verses of ‘The Con- 
script’s Farewell :' 


I thought to gain rich spoils—I’ve gained 
OF bullets half a score: 

I thought to come back corporal— 
I shall come back no more. 


Feed my poor dog, I pray thee, Rose, 
And with him gentle be: 

He’ll miss his master for a while— 
Adicu! remember me! * 


“Well, as I was saying, Eugéne had 
been put over the work, and I don't 
know where they could have found a 
better man for it. Whether it. poured 
with rain or came on hot enough to cook 
a cutlet without fire, it was all one to 
him: there he was at his post, looking 


* This is a paraphrase rather than a translation, 
the patois of the original being impossible to render 
exactly. 
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after everything, with his eyes in ten 
places at once. You may think that 
under such a chief the laborers had no 
chance of idling; and everything was 
getting on splendidly when one morn- 
ing, as he was standing on the parapet 
of a bridge, his foot slipped and down 
he went, I don't know how far. The 
fall would have killed him outright if 
by good luck there hadn’t happened to 
be an Arab underneath (the only time 
that an Arab ever was of any use, I 
should say), and Eugéne, alighting upon 
him, broke his own fall and the Bed- 
ouin’s neck to boot. 

“ Now, if there had been nobody there 
to tell tales, this wouldn’t have mattered 
a pin, for an Arab more or less is no such 
great matter; but, as ill-luck would have 
it, there were three or four more of the 
rascals near enough to see what had 
happened, and of course they raised a 
hue-and-cry directly. And when it was 
noised abroad that a Christian dog (as 
they politely call us) had killed a Mus- 
sulman, you should have seen what an 
uproar there was! The people came 
running together like vultures when a 
camel drops down in the desert, and 
there was a yelling and dancing and 
shaking of fists that made one's very 
head turn round. Poor Eugéne would 
have been torn to pieces on the spot if 
the guard hadn’t formed round him and 
defended him; and the only way we 
could pacify the mob was to promise 
them justice from the district magis- 
trate; so away to the magistrate we all 
went. 

“Now, I dare say Mr. Magistrate was 
a very good fellow in his way, and I 
don’t want to say a word against him, 
but still, it must be owned that he wasn't 
exactly the kind of man to stand firm 
in the midst of a rabble of wild Moham- 
medans, all howling and flourishing their 
knives at once under his very nose. To 
tell the plain truth, he was frightened 
out of his wits; and the only thing he 
thought of was how to shift the respon- 
sibility on to somebody else’s shoulders 
as fast as possible. So he said (and it 
was very lucky he did, as it turned out) 
that Latour, being in government em- 
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ploy, must be tried by military law; and 
he packed them all off to the command- 
ant, who, as I’ve told you, was no other 
than Colonel de Malet. 

“It was no easy matter for the colonel 
to get at the facts of the case, for all the 
rascals kept shrieking at once, one loud- 
er than another; but at last, bit by bit, 
he managed to get a pretty clear idea 
of what had happened; and then he 
said, very solemnly, ‘A French officer 
does his duty, let it be what it will, You 
have come here for justice, and justice 
you shall have.’ 

‘There was a great roar of triumph 
from the crowd, and poor Eugéne look- 
ed as blank as a thief in the Salle de la 
Police. 

“* Before I pass sentence, however,’ 
pursued De Malet, ‘I wish to ask this 
young man’ (pointing to the son of the 
dead Arab, who was the ringleader of 
all the mischief) * whether he will accept 
of any compromise.’ 


STARLIGHT. 
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No, no!’ yelled the young brigand 
—'life for life!’ 

“So be it,’ said the colonel gravely, 
‘and you, by Mussulman law, are your 
father’s destined avenger. Therefore, let 
the engineer be taken back to the very 
spot where his victim was standing, and 
do you go up to the top of the parapet 
and jump down upon him! 

“Tounerre de ciel/ what a roar of 
laughter there was! The very Arabs 
couldn't help joining in. As to the 
young villain himself, he stood stock- 
still for a moment, and then flew out of 
the court like a madman; and that was 
the last of him. We gave Eugéne a fa- 
mous supper that night at the Café Mili- 
taire in honor of his escape; and the 
story was in all the papers next morn- 
ing, headed ‘A Judgment of Solomon.’ 
And from that day to the end of his life 
Colonel de Malet never went by any 
other name among us but ‘Solomon 
the Second.’ ”’ DAVID KER. 


STARLIGHT. 


bE OW dark against the sky 
Loom the great hills! 


Over the cradled stream 


They lean their dusky shadows lovingly, 
Watching its happy dream. 


The oil-well’s little blaze 
Gleams red and grand against the mountain’s dark: 
Yon star, seen through illimitable haze, 
Is dwindled to a spark. 


Far greater to my eye 
The swimming lights of yonder fishing-boat 
Than worlds that burn in night’s immensity— 
So huge, but so remote. 


Ah, I have loved a star 
That beckoned sweetly from its distant throne, 
Forgetting nearer orbs that fairer are, 
And shine for me alone. 


Better the small and near 
Than the grand distant with its mocking beams— 
Better the lovelight in thine cyes, my dear, 


Than all ambition’s dreams. 


CHARLES QUIET. 
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THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE OF 1878 IN VENEZUELA. 


N Friday evening, the 12th of April 
1878, we were collected, as. usual, 
in our drawing-room in Caracas, and 
were in the act of welcoming an old 
friend who had just returned from Eu- 
rope, when there came suddenly a crash, 
a reverberation—a something as utterly. 
impossible to convey the impression of 
as to describe the movement which fol- 
lowed, or rather accompanied, it, so con- 
fused, strange and unnatural was the en- 
tire sensation. It was like the rush of 
many waters, the explosion of cannon 
—like anything the imagination can 
conceive: and at the same. time the 
earth appeared to leap beneath our 
feet, then swayed to and fro with an 
oscillating motion: the panes of glass 
rattled in the windows, the beams of 
the flooring above creaked ominously ; 
lamps, chandeliers and girandoles vibra- 
ted and trembled like animated crea- 
tures. The great bells of the cathedral 
suddenly rang out a spontaneous peal 
of alarm with a sonorous, awe-inspiring 
clang, while the clock in the tower struck 
the ill-timed hour with a solemn, unearth- 
ly reverberation. 

This was but the work of a few sec- 
onds: a few more and Caracas would 
have been a heap of ruins, as in the 
earthquake of 1812. But even in these 
short moments we had time, horror- 
stricken and pallid with terror as we 
were, to cry out, “An earthquake! an 
earthquake !""—to seize upon our Euro- 
pean friend, who did not seem to real- 
ize the danger, to drag him from the chair 
which he was just about to take, I push- 
ing him before me, while my sister pull- 
ed him by the arm down the long draw- 
ing-room into the corridor which sur- 


rounds the central court, while still the. 


earth rocked beneath our feet“and every- 
thing around us trembled with the vi- 
bration. 

By this time the city was thoroughly 
alarmed. Cries of “ Misericordia! mi- 
sericordia !’’ resounded on every side, 


and every one prophesied another and 


a greater shock. These fears were not 
entirely uncalled for, for at twenty mi- 
nutes past nine there was a second, and 
several more before daybreak, although 
none proved to be as severe as the first. 

In a short time carriages began to roll 
by in all directions, bearing the more tim- 
orous to the villages and plantations out- 
side of the city: the open public squares 
or plazas filled rapidly with the excited 
population, especially when telegram 
after telegram began to arrive from La 
Guayra, Puerto Cabello, Valencia, La 
Vittotia and the intervening towns— 
all having felt the violence of the shock, 
and anxious lest the capital might have 
been destroyed. This proof of the ex- 
tent of the oda setsmica, as the scien- 
tists termed it, served to increase the gen- 
cral alarm. Tents were improvised in the 
plazas, composed of blankets, counter- 
panes, etc., stretched across ropes at- 
tached to the trees in the square, those 
who had no such appliances at hand re- 
maining all night upon the public benches 
or upon more comfortable seats which 
they caused to be transported for their 
accommodation, 

The scene in the principal square of 
Caracas, the Plaza Bolivar—upon which 
front the cathedral on the eastern side, 
the palace of the archbishop on the south- 
ern, the presidential residence (called the 
Casa Amarilla, or “ Ycllow House ”’) on 
the western, and a number of other public 
buildings on the northern—was one which 
under less terrifying circumstances would 
have been most imposing, for the arch- 
bishop left his palace and descended by 
the great stairway into the plaza, accom- 
panied by a train of his attending priests, 
to raise the fainting spirits of the terrified 
multitude, who, with pallid faces upraised 
to Heaven or crouched upon the bare 
ground in attitudes of supplication, im- 
plored mercy from on high. And inas- 
much as calamitous events, such as the 
appearance of comets, earthquakes or 
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pestilences, are usually the signal for 
great moral reforms, doubtless many a 
promise of a purer life was registered in 
that hour of terror by those self-accused 
by their quickened consciences. 

The archbishop—who is a young man, 
devout, fervent and sincere, a very an- 
chorite in his habits and mode of life, 
thin, spare of frame, and with features 
eloquent with the fire of intellect, mor- 
ally and physically the splendid ideal of 
what a true priest ought to be—wander- 
ed among his flock, exhorting, comfort- 
ing, admonishing and cheering them ; 
while the Hermandades, a religious 
brotherhood, headed by their color- 
bearer, upon whose banner the effizy 
of the Virgin, their patron saint, was 
emblazoned, walking two by two In pro- 
cession in the long gowns of their order 
—some red, some black, some white— 
and each carrying a lighted taper, trav- 
ersed the plazas and paraded the streets 
the whole night. The glimmering heht 
of the tapers falling upon these dusky 
shrouded forms in the gloom of this 
awful night, the melancholy refrain of 
the prayers which they chanted as they 
passed through the awestruck city, the 
lessening glimpses of the flickering ta- 
pers as the train passed solemnly by into 
some distant strect,—all served rather to 
intensify than to tranquillize the alarm. 

The excitement and agitation of the 
people were so great that no one thought 
of going to bed: those who, lke our- 
selves, went neither to the country nor 
to the open squares, sat in their windows 
and compared their experiences or gath- 
ered news from every passer-by ; for they 
feared to separate from their families, lest 
a worse shock might overtake some one 
of them apart from the rest. Besides 
this, the danger in the streets was great- 
er than at home, because of their nar- 
rowness and the likelihood of the walls 
on either side toppling over upon pedes- 
trians. 

The night had been beautifully clear, 
and the moon brilliant as it is only 
in the tropics, but toward midnight the 
weather became cloudy and a drizzling 
rain fell at intervals, driving us within 
doors between one and two o'clock, but 
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only to lie down fully dressed upon our 
beds, with lights burning and doors left 
open, so as the more readily to facilitate 
our escape if necessary. One or two 
slight shocks recurred during the night, 
but morning dawned at Jast, finding 
us unhurt; and with returning day our 
courage too returned, so darkuess ‘doth 
make cowards of us all."’ It was then 
ascertained that the cathedral had sus- 
tained some slight damage; the image 
of the Virgin in the church of the Can- 
delaria had been thrown to the ground 
and broken to pieces; and the Nation- 
al Pantheon, the observatory of the new 
university and other public buildings, with 
many houses, had been injured, but none 
thrown down and no lives lost. 

No one, however, could dwell long in 
lamentation over these accidents when 
the news reached us the next morning 
of the terrible calamity which had over- 
taken the beautiful valley of the Tuy. 
This valley lies to the south of the city 
of Caracas, at an elevation of twelve or 
fifteen hundred feet above the sea, and 
is noted for being one of the most fertile 
of the many rich agricultural districts 
in which Venezucla abounds. The river 
Tuy, two hundred miles in Iength and 
navigable for about forty miles, flows 
through the centre, fertilizing the soil 
and causing it to become the granary 
of the capital, its abundant crops usual- 
ly sufficing, in fact, for the consumption 
of the whole province. Indeed, were 
there more public highways its surplus 
products might find their way to still 
more distant portions of the republic. 
The whole valley is studded with towns, 
villages and plantations: of the former, 
the principal are Ocumare, Charallave, 
Santa Teresa, Santa Lucia and Cua. 

The city of Cua was beyond compar- 
ison the richest and most flourishing of 
all, being situated at the head of the 
valley, where it opens toward the vast 
Llanos or plains, and being also the em- 
porium of many extensive districts pro- 
ducing the staples of the country, such as 
coffee, cocoa, sugar and indigo. There 
too had been transported enormous tim- 
ber from the still virgin forests—timber 
of the most valuable kind, whether for 
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ornament, for building or for dyeing 
purposes. Nor was the city more re- 


markable for its advantageous situation — 
and the importance of its commerce than | 


for the refinement of its society. Unlike 
the generality of inland towns in South 
America, where the constitution of so- 
ciety is apt to be rather heterogeneous, 
Cua was the residence of many of the 
principal families of the country—gen- 
tlemen at the head of wealthy commer- 
cial establishments, or opulent planters 
owning large estates in the neighbor- 
hood, but making the city their perma- 
nent abode. Hence the society was far 
beyond what might have been imagined 
as regards position and general cultiva- 
tion. Cua, lke all Spanish American 
towns, was laid out at right angles, while 
many of the houses rivalled the hand- 
somest in Caracas, and were furnished 
with cqual splendor. 

Such was the state of things in this 
smiling valley when, at the same mo- 
ment precisely at which we in Caracas 
felt the shock of the earthquake, all the 
above-mentioned towns—Ocumare, San- 
ta Lucia, Charallave, etc.—were shaken 
to their foundations. The latter espe- 
cially suffered greatly, for not a house 
was left uninjured or safe to inhabit, al- 
though the occupants had time to escape. 
But Cua— unhappy Cua! — was utterly 
destroyed. Without a moment's warn- 
ing, without a single indication of their 
impending fate, all the inhabitants were 
buried beneath the mass of ruins to which 
in a few seconds it was reduced. Per- 
haps it is not strictly correct to say there 
had been no sign. The heat had be- 
come so intense between seven and eight 
o'clock that numbers of persons were 
scated outside of the houses or had be- 
taken themselves to the open squares to 
endeavor to scize a breath of fresh air, 
while many of the lower classes were 
sleeping under the open sky; to which 
fact, indeed, they owed their lives. The 
only habitations which survived the vio- 
lence of the shock were the huts of the 
poor, being what is called dajaregue, 
made of posts driven into the earth and 
otherwise formed of a species of wild 
cane tied together and cemented with 
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mud and straw, these primitive dwell- 
ings being usually considered earth- 
quake-proof. . 

Besides the extraordinary heat, a fnend 
of ours, who was riding from his planta- 
tion into the town, observed another in- 
dication of some disturbance in the usual 
processes of Nature. While crossing the 
river he noticed that the fishes were leap- 
ing in great numbers out of the water, 
and called the attention of several per- 
sons to the fact. They attributed this, 
however, to the discomfort occasion- 
ed by the intense heat, for the tem- 
perature of the water had increased so 
much that it had become disagreeable 
to drink. 

The gentleman to whom I have al- 
luded, Don Tomas de la G , de- 
scribes the subterranean noise at Cua 
during the earthquake as something ter- 
rific, like the discharge of hundreds of 
cannon, while the earth rose simulta- 
neously under his feet. There are two 
kinds of earthquakes—that of #epida- 
ction, which comes directly from below, 
with an upward motion; the other, de 
osctlacton, where the earth sways to and 
fro like a pendulum, and which is gene- 
rally less dangerous. Unfortunate Cua 
expcrienced both: the first shock was 
one vast upheaval, the whole town be- 
ing uprooted from its foundations and 
every house uplifted and overturned, 
and before the bewildered population 
could realize what was happening they 
were buricd beneath the ruins. The 
shock then changed into the oscillatory 
movement, and set all this mass of de- 
struction to quivering as if it were the 
dire agony of some living creature. All 
was so sudden that few were saved by 
their own exertions, those who survived 
having either been dug out of the ruins 
afterward or cast forth by the counter- 
motion as the earth rocked to and fro in 
the second shock. It was as if the city 
had been hfted up e# masse, and then 
thrown back with the foundations up- 
permost—upside down, in fact. Don 
Tomas de la G happened to be in 
the plaza in front of the church when the 
shock came: in the endeavor to steady 
himsclf he grasped a tree close by; the 
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tree was uprooted, throwing him violent- 
ly forward; then suddenly reversing its 
course in an exactly opposite direction, 
it lung him off to a great distance, bruis- 
ing him severely. While clinging to the 
tree he beheld the church in front of him, 
a new and handsome edifice, literally lift- 
ed up bodily into the air and then over- 
turned with an appalling crash, “not one 
stone left upon another.’’ If this had oc- 
curred an hour or two previously, hun- 
dreds would have perished within the 
walls, for there had been religious ser- 
vices tn the church until a late hour, 
it being the Friday before Holy Week, 
termed by Spanish Catholics l’zernes del 
Concilio. 

Don Tomas de la G described the 
whole scene as something too terrible for 
the imagination to conceive. After the 
stupendous crash caused by the falling 
of the houses, for a few moments there 
ensued an awful silence: then, amid 
the impenetrable darkness caused by 
the cloud of dust from the fallen walls, 
which totally obscured the murky light 
of a clouded moon, there arose a cry of 
anguish from those without —a wail as 
of one great voice of stricken humanity ; 
then the answering smothered groan of 
those buried beneath the ruins—a cry like 
nothing human, rising as it did from the 
very bowels of the earth. 

There ensued a scene the harrowing 
details of which can never be fully given 
—the search of the living and uninjur- 
ed for those dead, dying or imprisoned 
ones who lay beneath the great masses 
of stone and mortar. Sometimes, in an- 
swer to the desperate cries of those out- 
side or already rescued, smothered, al- 
most inaudible cries for help might be 
heard, so faint as to seem scarcely hu- 
man, and yet growing fainter and faint- 
er still, until those who were working for 
the release of the captive became aware 
that their labor was in vain, and that only 
a corpse lay beneath their feet. No light 
could be obtained in this stifling Erebus 
of dust and darkness: all means of ob- 
taining light had been buried in the un- 
distinguishable mass, and where light- 
ed lamps were overturned in the crash 


they had set fire to beams and rafters 
Vor. XXIL.—49 
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in the houses, and many who escaped 
being crushed were burned to death. 
Even proper instruments were wanting, 
and the number of persons who had col- 
lected to assist in the work of searching 
the débris was totally inadequate to the 
occasion. Many instances of distress I 
can vouch for as authentic, as the vic- 
tims were intimate friends of my own, 
and all the individuals I am about to 
mention were persons of the highest 
respectability, the upper classes having 
suffered more than the lower, who, liv- 
ing in huts such as I have described, 


-were generally uninjured. 


One of the richest commercial houses 
in Cua was owned by three German 
gentlemen, brothers. The eldest, hav- 
ing married a Spanish American lady of 
the place, had lately built himself a mag- 
nificent mansion, and one of his broth- 
ers resided with him. The lady was 
seated between her brother-in-law and 
husband when the shock came: a huge 
beam from the ceiling fell across her 
brother-in-law and literally divided him 
in two, while the side wall, falling at the 
same time, buried her husband from her 
sight. She herself was saved by the great 
packages of hemp and tobacco which fell 
around her and prevented the wall from 
crushing her. Blinded by the darkness 
and choked by the dust, she yet man- 
aged with the only hand at liberty to 
tear an opening which allowed her to 
breathe, and through which she called 
for help. Faint accents answered her: 
they were the tones of her husband's 
failing voice. She called to him to have 
couraye—that she had hopes of release. 
“No,” he replied, ‘I am dying, but do 
not give way. Live for our child’s 
sake."’ As well as her agitation and 
distress would permit she endeavored 
to sustain him with words of encourage- 
ment, but in vain. About fifteen minutes 
passed in this sad colloquy: the replies 
came more and more slowly, more and 
more painfully, and then they ceased: 
the imprisoned lady comprehended in 
her lonely agony that she was a widow. 
She, a living, breathing woman, fully 
conscious of her awful anguish, lay help- 
less between the stiff and stark corpses 
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of her husband and brother-in-law, and 
quite ignorant of the fate of her infant 
child, which had been left in another 
part of the house. Her cries were heard 
at last by a muleteer, who made some ef- 
forts to release her, but alone and inthe 
darkness he could accomplish little. He 
went in search of aid, but his compan- 
ions, after he had returned to the house, 
refused to endanger their lives, as the 
shocks were incessant and a high wall 
still standing threatened to topple over 
upon them at any moment. They even 
endeavored to dissuade the muleteer from 
any further effort, but the good creature 
replied that he was indebted to the im- 
prisoned lady for many kindnesses, and 
that he was willing to risk his hfe in her 
behalf. One or two remained with him, 
and they succeeded at last in releasing 
her, but were obliged to cut her clothes 
from her body, as they seemed immova- 
bly nailed to the floor, the Good Samar- 
itan of a mulcteer covering her with his 
own cloak. The bodies of her husband, 
brother-in-law, two clerks and several ser- 
vants were recovered the next day and 
buried. 

Another lady was found, when the 
ruins of her house were cleared away, 
upon her knees, with her children sur- 
rounding her in the same attitude—all 
dead! Their bodies were uninjured, so 
that it is probable that they were suffo- 
cated by the dust of the falling walls. A 
gentleman named Benitez, who had been 
standing at the door of his house, ran into 
the centre of the street and fell upon his 
knees: a little boy from the opposite door- 
way rushed in his terror into Benitez’s 
arms. At that moment the two houses 
fell, and in this attitude the bodies of 
the man and the child were found the 
following day. A bride of twenty-four 
hours was killed with three of her chil- 
dren by a previous marriage. <A fourth 
child was supposed also to have been 
killed, but on the third day a soldier 
who was passing the house pierced a 
basket which was among the ruins with 
his bayonet out of curiosity, when to his 
amazement a childish voice cricd out, 
“Tengo hambre”’ (“Tam hungry’), and 
the basket being lifted a living child 
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was discovered, thus almost miraculous- 
ly saved. 

One lady was crushed to death under 
the weight of the body of her daughter, 
who could not move a limb, although 
she knew her mother was dying beneath 
her. A beam had fallen transversely 
across the daughter, and in this position 
she crouched, listening in agony to the 
death-struggles of her parent. More, 
almost, than the bitterness of death it- 
self must have been the horror of sucha 
situation and the terrible contact during 
long hours of silent darkness with a cold, 
rigid corpse. This lady belonged to the 
family of Fonseca- Acosta, one of the 
most distinguished in Cua, its head be- 
ing the eminent physician Dr, Acosta, 
now of Paris, one of the favored circle 
of the ex-queen Isabella of Spain, with 
his wife, who was Miss Carroll, a sister 
of the present governor of Maryland. 

The Acosta family suffered perhaps 
more than any other, no less than four- 
teen of its members having perished, 
among them Dofia Rosa, a still young 
and remarkably handsome woman, with 
her son, a lad of fifteen, and her baby 
grandchild. It was to save the life of this 
grandchild that Dofia Rosa forfeited her 
own, as she ran into the house to snatch 
it from its cradle. Of the same family 
two little boys had fallen asleep at their 
play: one lay upon a sofa, and the oth- 
er had crept beneath it. The earth- 
quake literally turned the room upside 
down, the sofa being overturned by the 
falling wall, the child beneath thrown 
out and killed by the descending raft- 
ers, while the boy who had been sleep- 
ing upon it fell beneath the lounge, and, 
being thus protected, actually remained 
in this position uninjured for the greater 
part of two days. He had been num- 
bered with the many dead in that house 
of sorrow, and was only found when the 
mourning survivors were searching for 
his remains to inter them—alive, but in- 
sensible, and entirely unable to give any 
account of what had befallen him. 

IXvery member of the police force, 
twenty-five in number, was killed, to- 
gether with nine prisoners under guard. 

But it is impossible to give an adequate 
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description of that night of horror in Cua 
by enumerating individual instances of 
suffering. Those that I have given are 
merely a few out of hundreds of others 
equally distressing. 

The survivors encamped upon the 
banks of the river Tuy, where they 
might well repeat those tender lines of 
the Psalmist: “By the waters of Baby- 
lon we sat down and wept.’ Even the 
discomfort of the heavy rains which set 
in could make no impression upon hearts 
bowed down and crushed by the terrible 
calamity which had swept away their all 
—home, friends, everything that makes 
life worth having—at one quick blow. 
Not a house was left standing in their 
beautiful city: even the outlines of the 
streets were no longer visible: it was 
with the greatest difficulty that any par- 
ticular building or locality could be rec- 
ognized. 

Tents of various materials were im- 
provised upon the river-side, sheltering 
without regard to age, sex or social con- 
dition the wounded, and even the dead. 
Many were in a state of delirium, some 
in the agonies of death, hundreds wecp- 
ing for their lost friends and relatives, 
and many unable to recognize the re- 
covered bodies on account of their hav- 
ing been burned beyond recognition by 
the fire caused by the upsetting of petro- 
leum lamps. For the first two days the 
bodies were buried in the usual manner, 
but on the third decomposition had set 
in to such an extent that it was found 
necessary to burn them. An eye-wit- 
ness exclaims: ‘‘Of all that I have seen 
in what was the rich, the beautiful, the 
flourishing city of Cua, now a cemetery, 
nothing has made so profoundly melan- 
choly an impression upon me as the cre- 
mation of the bodies of the unfortunate 
victims of the late disaster, tied together 
with ropes and dragged forth from the 
ruins, one over another, the stiffened 
limbs taking strange, unnatural atti- 
tudes, and upon being touched by the 
flames consuming instantly, on account 
of their advanced decomposition.”” The 
body of a little child was thrown upon 
this funeral pile, when suddenly the eyes 
opened, and the voice cried out, “Jaz / 
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pan!” (“ Bread! bread!’’) Imagine the 
feelings of the spectators at bcholding 
how nearly the little creature had been 
immolated ! 

The explosion and principal strength 
of the subterranean forces were concen- 
trated in the town of Cua and within a 
radius of four or five leagues (twelve or 
fifteen miles) around it. Within this dis- 
tance great chasms of various widths had 
opened, all running from east to west. 
From some of these streams of a fetid 
liquid issued, intermingled with a gray- 
ish-tinted earth, which caused many per- 
sons to surmise that a volcano was about 
to burst forth, especially as the earth- 
quake-shocks still continued for many 
days, accompanied by loud subterra- 
nean reports. Although the catastrophe 
was confined to the valley of the Tuy, 
the shocks were felt for many hundred 
miles in every direction, even as far as 
Barquesimeto and other places toward 
the Cordilleras. 

As the population of Cua had entirely 
deserted the city and encamped upon the 
river-side, and as large sums of money 
and other valuables were known to be 
buried beneath the ruins, some heart- 
less, lawless wretches took advantage 
of the unprotected state of things, under 
pretence of assisting in the work of extri- 
cating the victims, to appropriate every- 
thing that they could secrete without be- 
ing discovered. Only one of the public 
officials, General E , had escaped: 
the police had perished. It was a situ- 
ation where only prompt and stringent 
measures could avail. General E : 
therefore, with Don Tomas de la G : 
whom I have before mentioned, as- 
sumed the responsibility of issuing a 
most energetic order of the day, and 
Don Tomas was commissioned by the 
general to draw up the document. In 
relating the anecdote to me, Don Tomas, 
avers that the order had to be drawn upon 
the back of a letter which he discovered 
in his pocket, and that great delay was 
caused by its being an impossibility to 
procure ink. A poor black woman, how- 
ever, hearing of his perplexity, announced 
that her son had been learning to write, 
and that as her rancho or hut was still 
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standing, the bottle of ink would prob- 
ably be found tied to a nail in the wall, 
as well as the pen; that is, provided the 
thieves had not made away with it, of 
which she appeared to be somewhat 
suspicious. She consented to go for 
the articles herself, stipulating, however, 
that Don Tomas and one or two others 
should accompany her, believing, ap- 
parently, that numbers would guarantee 
her against injury from the earthquake. 
The ink was found where she had de- 
scribed it, but, unfortunately, no pen. 
Here was another dilemma! She be- 
thought herself at last that a neighbor 
of hers possessed a pen; so the party 
was obliged to retrace its steps to the 
encampment for further information, 
The neighbor was sufficiently generous 
to lend the pen, but stoutly refused to 
re-enter the stricken city. She described 
its ocale, however, as being between a 
rafter and a ca#a in the roof at the en- 
trance of herhut. The thieves, it proved 
upon investigation, had spared the pre- 
cious implement, although, probably, if 
they had surmised the use to which it was 
to be put, that of fulminating destruction 
to their machinations, they might not have 
been so honest. All difficulties having 
been at length overcome, the import- 
ant document was drawn up, and duly 
published the following morning by dando 
—that is, by sound of the trumpet, drum 
and fife—a body of citizens doing duty in 
lieu of troops, and the individual with the 
most stentorian lungs thundering forth the 
edict from where the corner of the streets 
might have been supposed to be. The 
proclamation was to the effect that any 
person or persons discovered robbing 
houses or insulting females should be 
shot on the spot, without trial or benefit 
of clergy. This measure of lynch law 
had the desired effect, and proved suffi- 
cient to maintain order until the arrival 
of a corps of three hundred soldiers sent 
by the government for that purpose. 

As soon as the disaster was made 
known, General Alcantara, the presi- 
dent of the republic, sent carts laden 
with provisions, blankets, shoes, hats, 
etc., besides money, and coaches to 
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convey the unfortunate Cuans to their 
friends in the adjacent towns. The pres- 
ident also recommended the unfortunate 
people of Cua to the generosity of Con- 
gress, which was then in session. Asum 
of one hundred thousand dollars for re- 
building the city was immediately voted 
—a large sum for so impoverished a na- 
tion—and subscriptions from neighbor- 
ing states, as well as private ones, have 
been most liberal. But these are but a 
drop in the bucket. Some of the finest 
plantations in the country surrounded 
Cua—coffcee, sugar, cocoa, indigo, etc.— 
all with handsome mansions and expen- 
sive offices, with stores, sugar-mills and 
steam-engines, many of them worth from 
fifty to a hundred thousand dollars. Af- 
ter the disastrous 12th no one for many 
miles in the vicinity slept under roof, but 
all encamped on the adjacent plains: not 
even the rainy season, which soon set 
in with great violence, sufficed to drive 
them from their hastily-contrived shelter. 
From the 12th of April to the 30th there 
were nincty-eight or ninety-nine shocks 
of earthquake. 

In Caracas too the people still con- 
tinued to sleep in the public squares, al- 
though the capital had hitherto escaped 
the greatest violence of the shocks. Va- 
rious rumors among the most ignorant 
part of the population, however, still 
kept up the general excitement. A cer- 
tain astronomer or professor of the oc- 
cult sciences, a Dr. Bricefio by name, 
had even the audacity to circulate a 
paper throughout the city, headed by 
the ominous ttle, “Vfe7/emos f°" (Let us 
watch /). He prophesied that on the 
17th of April, at twenty-nine minutes 
past one, there would certainly occur a 
great cafaclismo, connecting the move- 
ments of the moon with the occurrence 
of earthquakes, and assuring the popu- 
lace that at that hour this heavenly body 
would be in the precise position to pro- 
duce this extraordinary ca/aclismo, what- 
ever that might prove to be. The pub- 
lic excitement was intense, but the fatal 
day and hour arrived, passed, and found 
the city still safe and unharmed. 

ISABELLA ANDERSON. 
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THE HISS AND ITS HISTORY. 
‘‘] warrant thee, if I do not act it, they will hiss 
me.”’—Aferry Wives of Windsor. 
ISSING is a custom of great an- 
tiquity. Cicero, in his Paradoxes, 
says that “if an actor lose the measure 
of a passage in the slightest degree, or 
make the line he utters a syllable too 
short or too long by his declamation, he 
is instantly hissed off the stage.’’ Nor 
was hissing confined to the theatre, for 
in one of his letlers Cicero refers to Hor- 
tensius as an orator who attained old age 
without once incurring the disgrace of 
being hissed. Pliny notes that some 
of the lawyers of his day had paid ap- 
plauders in court, who greeted the points 
of their patron's speech with an wulalus, 
or shrill yell. This Roman manner of 
denoting approval. seems akin to the 
practice of the Japanese, who give a 
wild shriek as a sign of approbation, and 
hoot and how! to show their displeasure. 
But the sound of the goose—the simple 
hiss—is the most frequently -employed 
symbol of dissent. “Goose"’ is, in the- 
atrical parlance, to hiss; and Dutton 
Cook, in his entertaining Book of the 
Play, remarks that the bird which saved 
the Capitol has ruined many a drama. 
The dramatist is of all creative artists 
the most unfortunate. He can never 
present himself directly to his critics ; 
he must be seen through a medium over 
which he has but slight control; he must 
depend wholly on the actors of his play, 
and too often he is leaning on a reed. 
Colman accused John Kemble of hav- 
ing been the cause of the original failure 
of The /ron Chest, and Ben Jonson pub- 
lished his Mew /ux as a comedy “ never 
acted, but most negligently played by 
some of the king's servants, and more 
squeamishly beheld and censured by 
others, the king’s subjects, 1629; and 
now, at last, set at liberty to the read- 
ers, His Majesty’s servants and sub- 
jects, to be judged of, 1631.” 
Nor are Colman and Jonson alone in 
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their tribulations. Sheridan was hissed, 
and so were Goldsmith and Fielding and 
Coleridge and Godwinand Beaumarchais 
and About and Victor Hugo and Scribe 
and Sardou, and many another, includ- 
ing Charles Lamb, who cheerfully hissed 
his own Jf. /7. 

The operatic composer is even more 
unfortunate than the dramatist, for he is 
dependent not only on the acting but on 
the singing of his characters; and he is 
also at the mercy of the orchestra. Wag- 
ner's Zannhaiiser led a stormy life at the 
Paris opera for a very few evenings, and 
its failure the composcr has never been 
willing to let the world forget. Rossini 
was more philosophical. On its first per- 
formance the Barber of Seville, like the 
comedy of Beaumarchais, whence its li- 
bretto is taken, was a failure; and when 
the curtain fell, Rossini, who had led the 
orchestra, turned to the audience and 
calmly clapped his hands. The anger 
at this openly-expressed contempt for 
public opinion did not prevent the opera 
from gradually gaining ground, until by 
the end of the week it was a marked suc- 
cess. Had it been a failure, the composer 
would have borne it easily: Mr. Edwards 
informs us that when Rossini’s Szg¢swon- 
do was violently hissed at Venice he sent 
a letter to his mother with a picture of a 
large fiasco (bottle). His Zorvaldo e Dor- 
liska, which was brought out soon after- 
ward, was also hissed, but not so much. 
This time Rossini sent his mother a pic- 
ture of a flaschedto (little bottle). 

Nor is it, in modern times, authors or 
actors alone who are subject to the hiss. 
The orator may provoke it by a bold 
speech in support of an unpopular mea- 
sure or an unpopular man. But here the 
hisser 1s not so safe, nor the hissee—to 
coin a convenient word—so defenceless. 
The orator is not hampered by the stud- 
ied words of a written part: he has the 
right of free speech, and he may retort 
upon his sibilant surrounders. Macready 
records that on one occasion, when Sheil 
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was hissed, he “extorted the applause of 
his assailants by observing to them, ‘ You 
may hiss, but you cannot sting.’”’ Even 
finer was the retort of Coleridge under 
similar circumstances: ‘*When a cold 
stream of truth is poured on red-hot 
prejudices, no wonder they hiss.” 

Sir William Knighton declares that 
George II. never entered a theatre save 
in fear and trembling from dread of 
hearing a single hiss, which, though it 
were at once drowned in tumultuous 
applause, he would lie awake all night 
thinking about, entirely forgetful of the 
enthusiasm it had evoked. He must 
have felt as Charles Lamb did, who 
wrote: ‘A hundred hisses (hang the 
word! I write it like kisses—how differ- 
ent !)—a hundred hisses outweigh a thou- 
sand claps. The former come more di- 
rectly from the heart.”’ It is hard to en- 
tirely agree with Lamb here. Hissing 
seems to me to proceed for the most 
part from ill-temper, or at least from 
the dissatisfaction of the head. Ap- 
plause is often the outburst of the heart, 
the gush of a feeling, an enthusiasm in- 
capable of restraint. No wonder that the 
retired actor longs for a sniff of the foot- 
lights and for the echo of the reverbera- 
ting plaudits to the accompaniment of 
which he formerly bowed himself off. 

Indeed, applause is the breath of an 
actor’s nostrils. Without it good acting 
is almost impossible. Actors, hke other 
artists, need encouragement. Applause 
gives heart, and, as Mrs. Siddons said, 
‘better still—breath.”” Mrs. Siddons's 
niece has put on record her views, as 
valuable as her famous relative’s: ‘’Tis 
amazing how much an audience loses by 
this species of hanging back, even when 
the silence proceeds from unwillingness 
to interrupt a good performance: though 
in reality itis the greatest compliment an 
actor can receive, yet he is deprived by 
that very stillness of half his power. Ex- 
citement is reciprocal between the per- 
former and the audience: he creates it 
in them, and receives it back again from 
them,” 

To one set of actors a hiss takes the 
place of applause. Itis the highest com- 
pliment which can be paid to a “heavy 
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villain,” for it bears witness to the truth 
with which he has sustained his charac- 
ter. 

Sometimes the performer mistakes re- 
proof for approval. An amateur singer, 
describing to her father the great success 
she had achieved at her first concert, con- - 
cluded by saying, ‘‘Some Italians even 
took me for Pasta.’’—‘ Yes,”’ corrob- 
orated her mother: “before she had 
sung her second song they all cried, 
‘Basta! basta !’"’ (Enough! enough !’’) 

Pasta herself is the heroine of an 
amusing anecdote. She gave her ser- 
vant, a simple confadina, an order for 
the opera on:a night when she appeared 
in one of her greatest parts. That even- 
ing the great prima donna surpassed her- 
self; she was recalled time and again; 
the audience were wildly enthusiastic; 
almost every number was encored. Re- 
turning home, she wearily asked her maid 
how she had enjoyed the play. “Well, 
the play, ma’am, was fine, but I felt sorry 
for you,’’ was the reply.—‘‘ For me, child ! 
And why ?’—" Well, ma’am,” said the 
waiting - maid, “you did everything so 
badly that the people were always shout- 
ing and storming at you, and making you 
do it all.over again.” 

There are situations even worse than 
Pasta’s, as Pauline Lucca has recently 
discovered in Vienna, where she was 
fined fifty florins for violating the law 
which forbids the recognition of ap- 
plause. It seems cruel to mulct a pret- 
ty prima donna for condescending to ac- 
knowledge an encore. 

Whether or not it be law in Austria to 
prevent a courtesy and a smile, reward- 
ing the enthusiasm of an audience, it 
is certainly law in England and France 
that a dissatisfied spectator shall be at 
liberty to express his dissatisfaction. It 
has been held by the Court of Queen's 
Bench that, while any conspiracy against 
an actor or author is of course illegal, yet 
the audience have a lawful right to ex- 
press their feelings at the performance 
either by applause or by hisses. The 
Cour de Cassation of France has de- 
cided in the same way. When Forrest, 
therefore, hissed Macready for introdu- 
cing a fancy dance in “am/let, he was do- 
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ing what he had a legal right to do, though 
the ultimate result of it was the Astor 
Place riot and the death of many. In 
ancient Rome the right to hiss seems 
also to have existed in its fulness. Sue- 
tonius in his life of Augustus informs us 
that Pylades was banished not only from 
Rome, but from Italy, for having point- 
ed with his finger at a spectator by whom 
he was hissed, and turning the eycs of the 
whole audience upon him. But as time 
passed on, and Nero took the impcrial 
crown and chose to exhibit it himself 
to the public on the stage, all the spec- 
tators were bound to applaud under 
penalty of death. 

The French law forbids disturbance 
of any kind except when the curtain is 
up. In France the boistcrousness of the 
Dublin gallery-boy would hardly be tol- 
erated. The Parisians would have been 
amazed at a recent incident of the Irish 
stage. When Sophocles’ tragedy of 
Antigone was produced at the Theatre 
Royal with Mendelssohn's music, the 
gallery ““gods"’ were greatly pleased, 
and, according to their custom, de- 
manded a sight of the author. “Bring 
out Sapherclaze,” they yelled. The man- 
ager explained that Sophocles had been 
dead two thousand years and more, and 
could not well come. Thereat a small 
voice shouted from the gallery, ‘ Then 
chuck us out his mummy.” 

There is a delicious tradition that Mrs. 
Siddons, when playing in Dublin, was 
once interrupted with cries for '‘ Garry 


Owen! Garry Owen!" She did not heed’ 


forsome time, but, bewildered at last and 
anxious to conciliate, she advanced tothe 
footlights and with tragic solemnity ask- 
ed, “What is Garry Owen? Is it any- 
thing I can do for you?” 

Actors are not always willing to stand 
baiting quietly: they turn and rend their 
tormentors. Mrs. Siddons herself took 
leave of a barbarian audience with the 
words, “Farewell, ye brutes!"’ George 
Frederick Cooke, describing his own 
failings, said: “On Monday I was drunk, 
and appeared, but they didn’t like that 
and hissed me. On Wednesday I was 
drunk, so [ didn't appear; and they 
didn't like that. What the devil would 
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they have?’ Once at Liverpool, when 
he was drunk and did appear, they did- 
n't like it. He reeled across the stage 
and was grected by a storm of hisses. 
With savage grandeur he turned on 
them: ‘‘What! do you hiss me—me, 
George Frederick Cooke? You con- 
temptible money-getters, you shall nev- 
er again have the honor of hissing me. 
Farewell! I banish you!’ He paused, 
and then added, with contemptuous em- 
phasis, “There is not a brick in your 
dirty town but is cemented by the blood 
of a negro.*’ Edmund Kean treated one 
of his audiences with less vigor, but with 
equal contempt. The spectators were 
noisy and insulting, but they called him 
out at the end of the piece. ‘What do 
you want?” he asked.—* You! you!"’ was 
the reply.—"“ Well, here Iam!” continu- 
ing after a pause, with characteristic in- 
solence: ‘I have acted in every theatre 
in the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, I have acted in all the 
principal theatres throughout the United 
States of America, but in my life I never 
acted to such a set of ignorant, unmiti- 
gated brutes as I now see before me.” 
J. B. M. 


A NEW TOPIC OF CONVERSATION. 


THERE can be no doubt but what the 
increase of interest in the decorative arts 
has lightened the general tone of society 
in ourcities. ‘I buy everything new that 
I can find,” a lady remarked the other 
day when her bric-a-brac was praised: 
“not that I care anything in especial for 
this sort of thing, but because it is such 
a blessing to have something to talk 
about."’ One shudders now to remem- 
ber the drawing-rooms of a generation 
ago—a colorless, cold, negative back- 
ground for social life; rich sweeping cur- 
tains of damask satin and lace muffling 
the windows; impossible sofas and im- 
practicable chairs gilded and elaborated 
into the most costly hideousness; an en- ° 
tire suite of rooms utterly barren of inter- 
est; a place given over to the taste of the 
upholsterer ; nothing on any hand which 
contained a suggestion of life or emotion, 
thought or effort; every sign of occupa- 
tion banished — nothing tolerated save © 
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the dullest uniformity, which depressed 
originality into inanity. 

No wonder that this barrenness of 
household resource had its effect upon 
women, and that every one complained 
of the meagre results of ordinary social 
intercourse. Now-a-days, when tables 
are crowded with bric-a-brac, cabinets la- 
den with porcelain and faience, and rich- 
ly-hung walls brightened with plaques 
and good pictures, the female mind has 
received a fresh impulse, almost an in- 
spiration, which will show clear results 
before many years have passed. 

Enthusiasm for bric-a-brac and _ pot- 
tery, for embroidery and general deco- 
rative art, is strongest among practical 
and unimaginative people — people who 
know little or nothing of the world of 
thought opened by books, and who have 
hitherto been somewhat disheartened by 
a conviction of their own dulness. To 
them the present mania is an undoubt- 
ed lease of the finer uses of intellect, and 
their mental horizons have widened until 
the prose of their lives is brightened into 
poetry. Every one now-a-days feels the 
stirring of the artistic impulse, and is able 
in some way to gratify it. 

The American mind Is always extrav- 
agant, and Is certain to aim at too much 
and leap too high, and in this renaissance 
of decorative art carry its admiration of 
the beautiful and rare entirely too far in 
one direction—in the matter of dress at 
least. The costly velvets and satins and 
silks, which outweigh and surpass in 
beauty those of the early centuries, are 
seen on every side cut up and tortured 
into intricate and perplexing fashions of 
toilette. Inthe olden times these fabrics 
were wisely considered too rich to be al- 
tered from one generation to another, but 
were passed from mother to daughter as 
an inheritance. So far as the ornamen- 
tation of her own person Is concerned, the 
American woman is too expensive and 
prodigal in her ideas, and wastes on the 
fashion of the hour what ought to grace 
a lifetime. 

But in turning her talent to the fitting- 
up of her house the American woman is 
apt to be thrifty, ingenious and econom- 
ical; and since she has learned what 
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| decorative art really is, she works mira- 


cles of cleverness and beauty. And, as 
we began by saying, it is a real bless- 
ing to have a new topic of conversa- 
tion. True, there can be nothing more 
fatiguing to those who are free from the 
mania for pottery and porcelain than a 
discussion between china-lovers and chi- 
na-hunters concerning, for instance, the 
difference between porcelain from Lowe- 
stoft and porcelain from China. Then, 
again, in the society of a real enthusiast 
one is apt to be bored by a recapitula- 
tion of his or her full accumulations of 
knowledge. You are shown a bit of 
‘“crackle.”” You look at it admiringly 
and express your pleasure. Is that 
enough? Can the subject be dismiss- 
ed so easily? Far from it. ‘This is 
real crackle,” the collector insists, with 
more than a suspicion that you under- 
value the worth of his specimen; and 
then and there you have the history of 
crackle and the points of difference be- 
tween the imitation andthe real. And 
in glancing at his collection your tongue 
must not trip nor your eye confound 
styles. It requires a literal mind, be- 
sides a good memory and practised ob- 
servation, to be an expert, and diffus- 
ed and generalized knowledge amounts 
to little. 

We have in mental view a lady who 
five years ago possessed apparently nei- 
ther powers of thought nor capacity for 
expression, but who has, since she be- 
came a collector of china and antique fur- 
niture, developed into a tireless talker. 
Formerly she sat in her pale gray-and- 
blue rooms dressed faultlessly, ‘splen- 
didly null,’ and you sought in vain for 
a topic which could warm her into in- 
terest or thaw out a sign of life from 
her. Now her rooms are studies, so 
picturesquely has she arranged her cab- 
inets of china, her Oriental rugs and 
hangings, and her Queen Anne furni- 
ture; and she herself seems a new crea- 
ture, so transfused is she by this fine fire 
of enthusiasm which illuminates her 
face and warms her tongue into elo- 
quence. There is no dearth of subjects 
now. The briefest allusion to the Satsu- 
ma cup on the table beside you, and the 
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lady, well equipped with matter, starts 
out on a tireless recapitulation of the 
delights and fatigues of collecting. She 
is a better woman anda much less dull 
one from this blossom of sympathy and 
interest with something outside of the 
old meaningless conditions of her life. 

We all remember that it was a point 
of etiquette inculcated in our youth nev- 
er to make allusion to the furniture and 
fittings of the houses where we paid vis- 
its. That rule is far more honored in the 
breach than in the observance now-a- 
days. It would show chilling coldness 
not to inquire if our fair friend herself 
embroidered the curtains of velvet and 
mummy-cloth which drape her doors 
and windows, and if that plaque were 
really painted by one of the Society of 
Decorative Art, and not imported from 
Doulton. 

It would, in fact, seem as if this initia- 
tion in fresh ideas and aims—which, even 
if trivial, are higher than the old uncrea- 
tive forms of occupation and interest— 
was an answer to the yearning of the 
feminine mind for something to sweep 
thoughts and impulses into a current 
which results in action. And certainly 
any action which lends interest, worth 
and beauty to domestic life, which draws 
out talent and promotes culture, is de- 
serving of all encouragement. L, W. 


THE STORY OF THE TROCADERO. 


THERE is no portion of the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1878 which has excited more 
attention or attracted more visitors than 
has the Palace of the Trocadéro. Yet 
few of the visitors who pass beneath its 
lofty portals ever imagine that the site 
of the sumptuous edifice is haunted by 
historical associations of no slight de- 
gree of interest. In fact, before the pal- 
ace “rose like an exhalation ”’ at the bid- 
ding of the skilled architects employed 
by the government few persons knew 
anything about the Trocadéro at all. 
That lofty eminence, incomparably the 
finest building -site in Paris, with its 
graduated slopes gay with flowers and 
verdure, has long been a favorite loung- 
ing-place for Parisian artisans when out 
for a holiday, or for tourists secking for 
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a good view of the city and shrinking 
from the fatigue of climbing to the top 
of the Arc de Triomphe. Yet no one 
seemed to know anything of its history, 
or even why a hill in Paris should bear 
the name of a Spanish fort. And yet,toa 
certain extent, the spot is one of genuine 
historical interest. Successively a feudal 
manor, a royal domain, a cloister, and 
the site of unrealized projects of the later 
monarchs of France, religion, ambition, 
sorrow and glory have there at different 
times sought a refuge or a pedestal. 
The Trocadéro occupies a part of the 
site of the ancient village of Chaillot, 
whose existence can be traced back to 
the eleventh century. In its earlier days 
this village was celebrated for its vine- 
yards and gardens and for its enchant- 
ing view; which last charm its site still 
retains, It was bestowed by Louis XI. 
on the historian Philippe de Comines, 
from whose heirs the domain was pur- 
chased by Catherine de Medicis. The 
building-loving queen caused a palace 
to be erected there, but of that edifice 
no trace now remains. After the death 
of the queen, Chaillot and its palace be- 
came the property of the President Janin, 
who probably tore down and rebuilt the 
royal abocle, as he is accused in the me- ° 
moirs of the time of being largely pos- 
sessed by a mania for pulling down and 
rebuilding all the mansions in his pos- 
session. An engraving of the edifice as 
he left it exists in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale. It shows a very charming struc- 
ture in the Renaissance style, erected, 
apparently, at a point halfway down the 
slope, since there are two lines of ter- 
races behind it, as well as many in front. 
The next owner of the domain of Chail- 
lot was Francois de Bassompicrre, former 
friend and boon-companion of Henri IV. 
He did not occupy it very long, being 
sent to the Bastile by Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu a very few years after the purchase 
was completed. During his imprison- 
ment he lent Chaillot to his sister-in-law, 
Madame de Nemours. One day Riche- 
lieu sent to the Bastile to request his 
prisoner to let him occupy Chaillot as 
asummer abode. Bassompierre accord- 
ingly sent word to his sister-in-law that 
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she must make way for the all-powerful 
minister. Richelieu remained at Chail- 
lot for over six weeks, and declared that 
the furniture of the apartments was far 
finer than anything in that line which 
the king possessed. 

The sad figure of Henriette Marie, 
the widowed queen of Charles I. of 
England, and youngest daughter of 
Henri IV., comes next upon the scene. 
She it was who, having purchased Chail- 
lot after her return to France, established 
there the convent of Les Dames de la 
Visitation. A chapel was added to the 
extensive structure left behind by her 
father’s old comrade, and it was in 
that chapel that her funeral sermon was 
preached by Bossuet—one of the first of 
those marvellous pieces of funereal elo- 
quence which more than aught else have 
contributed to render his name immortal. 

Next we have a vision of Louise de la 
Valliére, “like Niobe, all tears,’’ flying 
to the arms of the abbess of the Visi- 
tandines for refuge from the anguish 
of beholding the insolent De Montespan 
enthroned in her place. It took all the 
eloquence and persuasive powers of Col- 
bert to induce the fair weeper to return 
with him to Versailles. She yiclded at 
‘last, but not without many sad forebod- 
ings that were destined to be only too 
perfectly fulfilled. “ When I left the king 
before, he came for me: now, he sends 
for me,” she sighed. She bade farewell 
to the abbess, assuring her that she would 
speedily return. But when, after three 
years more of suffering and humiliation, 
she finally retired to a convent, she did 
not enter that of the Visitandines, but 
that of the Carmelites, then situated in 
the Faubourg St. Jacques. 

In 1707 a dispute between the Supe- 
rior of the Visitandines and the officers 
of the king led to the abolition of the 
feudal privileges of Chaillot, and it was 
created a suburb of the city of Paris. 
Henccforward the quict convent belongs 
no more to history. From the windows 
of their cells the nuns could bchold the 
laying out of the Champ de Mars and 
the erection of the new military school 
decreed by Louis XV. But they were 
not destined to witness the Festival of 
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the Republic, which took place on the 
Champ de Mars, since in 1790 the con- 
vent was suppressed and the nuns dis- 
persed. The buildings still remained, 
and were devoted to various public uses 
till they were swept away to give place 
to the gigantic project of the First Na- 
poleon, whose plans, had they been car- 
ried out, would have totally changed that 
quarter of Paris and rendered it one of 
the most beautiful portions of the city. 

Percier and Fontaine, the architects of 
the emperor, have left behind them a full 
account of the projects of their imperial 
master relative to the heights of Chaillot. 
Being commissioned to erect a palace at 
Lyons, they opposed the idea on account 
of the difficulty of finding a suitable site 
for the projected building, and proposed 
instead the hill of Chaillot as being the 
finest site that it was possible to find in 
France. Their proposition was accept- 
ed: the buildings then occupying the 
height were purchased and torn down, 
and the works were commenced. The 
plan of Napoleon was a grandiose one, 
including not only the palace, to which 
he gave the name of his son, calling it the 
“Palace of the King of Rome,” but also 
a scries of buildings filling up three out 
of the four sides of the Champ de Mars, 
including two barracks, a military hos- 
pital and a palace of archives, as well 
as edifices for schools of art and in- 
dustry. As to the palace itself, it was 
to have a frontage of over fourteen 
hundred fect on the Quai de Billy—an 
extent which is about that of the present 
Palace of the Trocadéro. The whole of 
the plain of Passy, which was but little 
built upon at that epoch, was to be trans- 
formed into a wooded park stretching to 
and including the Bois de Boulogne. The 
grounds surrounding the palace were to 
be joined to the Avenue de Neuilly, to 
the Arc de Triomphe and to the high 
road of St. Germain by wide avenues 
bordered with trees. 

This splendid project was destined 
never to be realized. Hardly had the 
foundations of the palace been laid when 
the disastrous campaign of Moscow put 
an end to the works. Money was want- 
ed for soldiers and ammunition more than 
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for palaces and parks. After the battle 
of Leipsic, Napoleon had the idea of 
making of his scarcely-commenced pal- 
ace a Sans Souci like that of Frederick 
the Great—a quiet retreat where he could 
escape from the toils and cares of empire. 
But hardly had the works been recom- 
menced on this diminished basis when 
the abdication of the emperor and his 
exile to Elba came to put a stop to them 
anew, and this time a decisive one; for, 
though a few workmen were employed in 
levelling the grounds and building the 
walls during the Hundred Days, there 
was neither spirit nor conviction in the 
work: the illusions of other days had 
fled, and were not to be revived. It 
was impossible for even the most san- 
guine partisans of Napoleon to imagine 
that the palace would ever be completed 
and receive him as a tenant. 

Under the Restoration it was decided 
to utilize the deserted foundations and 
to erect thereon a barrack, The laying 
of the cornerstone of the new edifice was 
made the occasion of a solemn festival in 
honor of the successes of the French 
army in Spain. The day chosen was 
the anniversary of the taking of the 
fort of the Trocadéro at Cadiz by the duc 
d’Angouléme, andthe better to mark the 
occasion the height on which the new 
barrack was to stand was solemnly re- 
baptized by the name of the fort in ques- 
tion. Theprogramme of the féte was long 
and elaborate. It consisted of a represen- 
tation of the taking of the Trocadéro, a 
sham battle in which twenty battalions 
of the royal guard took part. Then came 
the laying of the cornerstone, which duty 
was performed by the dauphin and dau- 
phiness. But the projected barrack of the 
Bourbons shared the fate of the palace 
of Napoleon. It was never built, and 
for nearly thirty years the ruins of the 
abandoned foundations and terraces were 
left to be picturesquely clothed with weeds 
and wild grasses. Only the name bestow- 
ed upon the height remained, and it was 
still called the Trocadéro. 

Under the Second Empire the laying 
out of the numerous handsome avenues 
which extend around the Arc de Tri- 
omphe, and have it for a centre, neces- 
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sitated the clearing and levelling of the 
deserted site. It was at first proposed to 
erect there a monument in commemora- 
tion of the victories of Magenta and Sol- 
ferino, and the plans were actually drawn 
up: it was to have consisted of a lofty 
column, surpassing in its dimensions any 
similar monument in Paris. At the base 
of this column a fountain and a vast cas- 
cade were to be constructed, and the 
slope was to have been laid with turf 
and planted with trees. But this proj- 
ect, too, came to naught, and the Ex- 
hibition of 1867 only impelled the au- 
thorities into grading and laying out the 
ground, strengthening and repairing the 
flights of steps that led to the summit, 
and embellishing it with grass-plats and 
flower-beds. Later, the project was con- 
ceived by Napolcon III. of erecting on 
the summit of the Trocadéro a Grecian 
temple in white marble, destined to 
receive the busts of the great men of 
I'rance with commemorative inscriptions 
—a project which the downfall of the 
Second Empire found unrealized. The 
ancient site of the village of Chaillot 
seemed like one of those spots of which 
we read in monkish legends, which are 
haunted by a demon that destroys the 
work and blights the existence of who- 
ever attempts to build upon them. Pal- 
ace, barrack, monument and temple alike 
never existed, and were but the shadowy 
precursors of disaster to their projectors. 
It was reserved for the Third Republic 
to break the evil spell, and to crown the 
picturesque and historic emimence with 
an edifice worthy of the beauty of the 
site and of its associations with the past. 
bs dy 


SWISS ENGINEERING. 


SWITZERLAND, Of all the countries of 
[Furope, presents the most grave and nu- 
merous obstacles to intercommunication. 
The number and size of the mountains 
and glaciers, the depth of the valleys, 
the torrential character of the rivers,— 
everything unites to make the highways 
cost enormously in money, while the 
feats of skill they necessitate are “the tri- 
umph of civil engineers, the wonder of 
tourists, the despair of shareholders and 
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the burden of budgets.” Among these 
triumphs are the viaduct of Grandfey ; 
the railroads that climb the Righi and 
the Uetliberg; the Axen tunnel and quay; 
and the Gotthard tunnel, over nine miles 
long—a solid granite bore through a 
mountain, One that was honored by a 
national celebration on the 16th of last 
August was the reclaiming from the wa- 
ter of the vast plain called Seeland, the 
territory occupying the triangle bounded 
by the river Aar and the Lakes of Bienne, 
Neufchatel and Morat. It was wholly 
under water, and had slowly emerged 
after many centuries; but despite an 
extensive system of drainage the land 
was never dry enough for serious cul- 
tivation. In rainy years it was even 
covered with water, making, with the 
three lakes, a shect nearly twenty-five 
miles square. 

The great work celebrated last August 
was no less than the changing the bed 
of the Aar and the lowering of the three 
lakes mentioned. The Aar in this re- 
gion is about the size of the Seine at Paris 
or of the Hudson at Troy, but it is sub- 
ject to sudden floods that are the terror 
of dwellers and property-owners along 
its borders. A Swiss colonel named La 
Nicca was the author of the grand scheme 
for reclaiming Seeland. The proposition 
he made was accepted in 1867, and, thanks 
to the sacrifices of the citizens in the com- 
munes and cantons immediately interest- 
ed, and also to a heavy national subsidy, 
the enterprise was commenced, and so 
vigorously and ably prosecuted that in 
ten years it was finished. 

To-day the Aar, turned out of its an- 
cient bed near Aarsberg, runs nearly 
west instead of north-east toward So- 
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leure, and empties into Lake Bienne 
near its middle. The new bed or canal 
made for this river is over five and a 
half miles long, and some of the way it 
is three hundred and twenty-eight feet 
deep. But this is only a part of the 
work. Another vast canal, also over 
five anda half miles long, at the east- 
ern extremity of the lake, not far from 
the pretty village of Bienne, receives the 
overflow not only of Lake Bienne, but of 
Neufchatel and Morat, which are all three 
connected by broad canals, and are now 
in communication with the Rhine by 
steam navigation. The canal at the 
eastern extremity of Lake Bienne opens 
into the Aar some seven miles below 
where that river was cut off. It is in 
fact the bed of the river Thiéle, deep- 
ened and reconstructed. 

The deepening of the bed of the Thiele, 
the natural outlet of Lake Bienne, was ef- 
fected according to principles that would 
ensure the lowering of the water-level of 
all the three lakes some ten feet! Thus 
a vast territory of swampy land, which 
once bore only reeds, now yields abun- 
dant harvests of grain and fruits. Of 
course the lowering of these three lakes 
had to be effected gradually, for the vol- 
ume of water removed—no less than 
three thousand two hundred and eighty 
million cubic feet—represents a stupen- 
dous force. By this enterprise the whole 
plain of Seeland has become higher than 
the surface of the lakes, and consequent- 
ly drains into them naturally. Already 
a beautiful village, Witzwyl, has sprung 
up, surrounded by some seven hundred 
and fifty thousand acres of fine arable 
land reclaimed from a forbidding, ma- 
laria-exhaling marsh, M. H. 
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The Ceramic Art: A Compendium of the 
History and Manufacture of Pottery and 
Porcelain. By Jennie J. Young. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


‘““More crockery !’’ exclaims one aweary 
of the ceramic craze. ‘ And the biggest 
book of all!—the winding -up shower, let 
us hope,” quoth another non-sympathizer. 

This portly octavo, with its four hundred 
and sixty-four wood - cuts, a seemingly ex- 
haustive compend of the subject, may indeed 
be accepted as the peroratory rain destined to 
give the soil its last preparation for the rich 
growth to follow under a clear and sunny 
sky. What pen and print can do to perfect 
the requisite conditions for a Periclean age 
of pottery must by this time have been done. 
The case is summed up and stated. The issue 
rests with the jury of millions who use and 
admire burnt clay. Their wants, their sense 
of beauty and their purse will render the ver- 
dict. We might more safely and properly say 
that they will render a number of verdicts, all 
in their way and sphere just and true, since in 
no one of thearts so much as in this ofall times 
and all nations is it so difficult to subject the 
infinitude of styles and fancies to one rigid 
canon. That the Greek vase is an absolute 
exemplar in grace and elegance of form 
every one hastens to concede. But who 
would hesitate to give up a part of what the 
Greeks have bequeathed us rather than lose 
the marvellous filigree in clay of “ Ilenri 
Deux,”’ the rich realism of Palissy or the 
wild and delightful riot of line and color 
and unequalled delicacy of manipulation 
presented to us by the Japanese? One 
and the same eye, as highly and soundly 
educated as you please, may be charmed al- 
most equally by works of each of these schools 
and of others not here named; and that almost 
without wishing to see the peculiar merits of 
each combined and merged in one. A per- 
fect eclectic vase is not to be expected, if de- 
sired, any more than a fruit or a wine which 
shall unite the best flavors of all orchards or 
all vintages. What can be done is to strive 
in that direction, as the French cook seeks, 
by “composing,” to attain in one supreme 
plat the ne plus ultra of sapidity. We shall 
not be able, any more than he, to reach that 
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climax or to dull the charm of variety. The 
fusing of the Greek brain and the Oriental 
eye and finger in the alembic of Western 
Europe and the New World will still con- 
tinue to be attempted. 

Trade, the great amalgamator, is promot- 
ing this end. Chinese porcelain has long 
been sent to Japan for decoration, the re- 
semblance between the styles of the two 
countries, due primarily to race, being thus 
increased. American biscuit is sent to Eng- 
land for the like purpose; and we read with 
more surprise that the unfinished ware of 
Dresden seeks ornamentation in the same 
country, whence it is returned to be placed 
upon the market as true Meissen. A firm 
of New Yorkers, again, have migrated to 
France and built up the beautiful fabric of 
Limoges with the aid of French artists. The 
craftsmen of Japan and China are year by 
year borrowing Western forms and methods, 
as comparison of the ancientand modern work 
of those nations will show clearly enough. 

While national idiosyncrasies the most op- 
posite and the most widely separated in every 
sense ally themselves in behalf of progress, in- 
dividual effort is encouraged by the reflec- 
tion that no walk of art offers a more open 
field to original genius. Della Robbia, Ber- 
nart, Palissy and Wedgwood each found his 
own material and created his own school. 
Neither of them possessed the facilities, edu- 
cational or mechanical, now at the command 
of hundreds. Neither had as wide or as eager 
a market for his productions as the coming 
artist in clay may command. Surely, such 
an artist is at this moment maturing his 
powers in some one of the scores of training 
institutions which have sprung up, under pub- 
lic or private auspices, within the past quarter 
of a century. Thorwaldsen was nota man of 
great originative genius, and nothing at all of 
a potter, troubling himself little about hard 
or soft paste or this or the other glaze; but 
he infused the love of classic form into the 
bleakest corners of Scandinavia, and made 
her youth modellers of terra-cotta into shapes 
unexcelled by any imitators of the antique. 
The prize awaits him who should, upon 
such knowledge and discipline, graft a study 
of Oriental designs, an cye for color, an inde- 
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pendent fancy, and such minute precision of 
manual dexterity as seems the hardest thing 
of all for the Western to acquire. He will 
not have, like his great forerunners, to invent 
his material. Science does not repress, it 
invites and assists him. It offers him min- 
eral colors and modes of graduating heat 
unknown to them. All the secrets of porce- 
lain are open to him; and were they not, 
Europe did all her best things in ceramics 
before she was able to make a porcelain tea- 
cup. Te may find room for improvement in 
material too. Pottery is the most durable of 
fabrics so long as it is not broken. But it is 
fragile, as bronze is not. Why may not that 
defect be remedied, as other defects have been 
by the Japanese and our bank-note printers in 
that particularly evanescent texture, paper? 
Some day, perhaps, burnt clay will be held 
together by threads of asbestos as greenbacks 
are by threads of silk and the sun-burned 
Egyptian bricks were by straw. Malleable 
glass we have already. Why not malleable 
faience ? 

The book before us presents the art, its 
history, its processes and its results in a 
manner every way satisfactory. Its account 
is full without being prolix. The author’s 
taste is catholicenough. The different styles 
are placed before the reader side by side, with 
an evident purpose to do justice to all of them. 
There is little of the jargon of the connois- 
seur. Marks are curtly dismissed with the 
sound dictum that “the art and not the mark 
should be studied.” Much use is made of 
the engravings, which are more closely con- 
nected with the text than, unfortunately, is 
generally the case in illustrated works. They 
are strictly illustrations of it, and serve as good 
a purpose in that way as cuts without the aid 


of color could well do. Nothing is more. 


difficult to reproduce than a first-class work 
in clay or porcelain. Color, drawing, form, 
surface and texture present a compound of 
difficulties not to be completely overcoine by 
the resources of the graver, the camera and 
the printer in colors. Only on the shelves 
of the museum can it be studied understand- 
ingly. It must speak for itself. The chromo 
undertakes to duplicate, with more or less 
success, the painting in oil or fresco, but 
the vase is a picture and something more. 
It is the joint product of the painter and the 
sculptor, and the substance whereon they be- 
stow their labor has a special and varying 
beauty of its own. 
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In the pages devoted to the history of 
American pottery we confess that we have 
been chiefly attracted by its antiquities. The 
specimens given of remains from all parts 
of the two continents show at a glance their 
common origin. They all come unmistaka- 
bly from the hands of the same Indian, civ- 
ilized or savage. The Moquis, the Mound- 
builders, the Aztecs and the Peruvians all 
wrought their mother, Earth, into the same 
fashion, and adorned her countenance, puri- 
fied by fire, with scrolls and colors in the same 
taste. The pigments employed have proved 
as lasting as those in the Egyptian tombs, and 
the forms are often as graceful as in a major- 
ity of the Phoenician vessels found in Cyprus, 
In the representation of the human head the 
Peruvian artist, so far as we may judge from 
these relics, excelled his rival of Tyre and 
Sidon, 

That this will become a handbook on the 
subject of which it treats cannot be doubted. 
If we might venture to suggest an amend- 
ment to the second edition, it would be the 
addition to the illustrations of two or three 
figures carefully executed in colors—Grecek, 
Japanese and Sévres. 


Like unto Like. By Sherwood Bonner. (Li- 
brary of American Fiction.) New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Sherwood Bonner has been singularly hap- 
py in her choice of a subject for this, her first 
nove]. She has broken new ground on that 
Southern soil which seemed already for lit- 
erary purposes wellnigh worn out, and she 
has touched upon a period in the struggle 
between North and South which, so far as we 
know, has been little treated by novelists. The 
antagonists are represented not in the smoke 
of battle, but at that critical and awkward 
moment when the first steps toward recon- 
ciliation are being made. <A proud but so- 
ciable little Mississippi town is shown in the 
act of half-reluctantly opening its doors to 
the officers of a couple of Federal regiments 
stationed within its bounds. The situation 
is portrayed with much spirit and humor, as 
well as with the most perfect goed-humor. 
Thoroughly Southern as the novel is, it is not 
narrowly so: its pictures of Southern society 
are drawn from within, and show its writer's 
sympathy with Southern feeling, yet its tone, 
even in touching on the most tender spots, is 
entirely dispassionate, and at the same time 
free from any apparent effort to be so. 
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The first chapter introduces us to a triad 
of charming girls, whose careless talk soon 
turns upon the soldiers’ expected arrival in 
Yariba and the proper reception to be given 
them by the Yariba damsels. Betty Page, 
Mary Barton and Blythe Herndon are, ina 
sense, typical girls, and represent the three 
orders in which nearly all girlhood may be 
classified—namely, frivolous girls, good girls, 
and clever girls or girls with ideas. Ideas 
are represented by Blythe Herndon, whose 
outspoken verdict in favor of tolerance and. 
forgetfulness of the past draws upon her the 
patriotic indignation of Miss Betty Page. 
How long the fair disputants preserve the 
jewel of consistency forms the mofzf of the 
book. Betty dances and flirts, neglects her 
loyal young Southern lover—who, we hope, 
is consoled by Mary—and finally surrenders 
to a handsome moustache and the Union 
with a happy unconsciousness of any aban- 
donment of her principles. Blythe, with her 
ardent nature and youthful attitude of intol- 
erance toward intolerance, is easily attracted 
by the intellectual freedom which appears 
to open before her in the conversation of an 
enthusiastic New England radical. [ler mind 
is, however, not wholly thrown off its balance 
by this vision of culture: she awakens to the 
fact that the breach is wider than she had at 
first dreamed, and shrinks from the sacrifice 
not only of prejudice, but of first principles 
and affections, which is demanded of her. 
Lovers who are separated by hereditary or 
political strife have ever been a favorite theme 
with poet and romancer. Inthe majority of in- 
‘stances these unhappy beings have regarded 
the barrier between them as a useless obsta- 
cle erected by a perverse Fate in the way of 
their happiness. But Mr. Roger Ellis ad- 
heres with narrow obstinacy to the least ar- 
ticle of his broad political creed, without a 
particle of consideration for the different one 
in which Blythe has been nurtured. Ife 
flourishes the American flag in his conver- 
sation in true stump-orator style, kisses black 
babies in the street —when, as Betty Page 
remarks, no man was ever known to kissa 
white baby if he could help it—and refuses 
to eat without the company at table of a lit- 
tle black protégé. 

Plot there is none in Like unto Like, and 
of incident very lite. Light, often spark- 
ling, conversations and charming bits of de- 
scription follow each other in ready succes- 
sion like beads upon a string. Lack of in- 
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cident is atoned for by charm of writing, 
and in the vivacity of the scenes the reader 
disregards the slenderness of the connecting 
thread, or perhaps forgets to look for it. The 
style is easy and pleasant, while free from the 
slips to which “easy writers’ are so prone. 
Of bright, witty sayings a number could ea- 
sily be gathered as samples, but the readers 
would still have to be referred to the book 
for many more. Perhaps the main charm 
of Like unto Like lies in its description of the 
quaint life in Southern provincial towns, where 
the people “all talk to each other as if they 
were members of one family,’’ where married _ 
ladies are still called by their friends “ Miss 
Kate,” “ Miss Janey,” or “ Miss Ada,” and 
where, “ when a youth and maiden promise 
to marry each other, they become possessed 
immediately with a wild desire to conceal 
their engagement from all the world.” There 
clings to the book a suggestion of that South- 
ern accent which in the mouth of a pretty wo- 
man has such a piquant foreign sound. 


His ITeart’s Desire: A Novel. Philadelphia : 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

We can complain of no lack of plot or 
paucity of incidents in //’s L/eart’s Desire. 
Were the material less ably handled we should 
suggest an unnecessary redundancy, but we 
hesitate to pronounce superfluous anything 
which is so exactly fitted, so neatly dove- 
tailed into the main structure, as is each in- 
cident and character in the present novel. 
About a dozen individual and more or less 
finished personages contribute their life-his- 
tories to the book, yet each of these lives 
has some bearing upon that of the heroine, 
Nora St. John, and notwithstanding these in- 
tricacies the plot never becomes confused. It 
has been too firmly grasped by the author’s 
mind to be a puzzle to the reader’s. Its va- 
rious ramifications are never allowed to get 
into a “snarl: the mystery all turns upon 
a single point which we will not spoil the 
reader’s pleasure by mentioning, and, arrived 
at the last pages, the various threads of the 
story unwind themselves easily and naturally 
like a single coil. The same skill is display- 
ed in the management of the characters. 
Though drawn with unequal power, many 
of them being seized with much vividness, 
whilst others must be accounted failures, they 
are well grouped. Numerous as the figures 
are, they never crowd or jostle each other, and 
elaborated as they are in many cases, all are 
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subordinate to that of Nora, whose character 
and story stand out in a strong relief not easy 
to obtain upon so varied a background. This 
character is finely conceived and drawn 
with real power, being impressive by the 
very truth of the rendering, for she is not 
invested with any strikingly heroic qualities. 
A strong, passionate nature made cold by 
suffering and the constant struggle to keep 
the secret of her one season of passion from 
rising again to confront her—a woman of 
forty, who has no longer any illusions or 
pleasure, in whose character intense pride 
is the only motive- power left, and even 
pride is weary of its loneliness and the as- 
saults made upon it—Nora excites interest, 
and even pity, by her position and by the 
aspect of a strong nature under subdued but 
real suffering. In the later pages of the 
book, and notably in the scene with Mr. 
Sistare, in which revelations are made by 
both, the changes gradual or sudden in 
her feelings and thought are portrayed 
with the delicacy of light and shade, the 
picturesqueness and scelf-forgetfulness, with 
which a fine actress renders a part. This 
dramatic quality is perhaps the most strik- 
ing trait in //7s //eart’s Desire. Many of its 
scenes are intensely dramatic, full of passion, 
striking in situation, and showing a rather 
rare accomplishment—that of conducting a 
dialogue which shall be equally brilliant on 
both sides without resembling a monologue. 

In praising this novel so highly we do not 
forget its faults. But, though perhaps as 
numerous as its merits, they are by no means 
equal to them in importance. Something of 
naturalness and simplicity has been sacrificed 
to the exigences of the plot; and, while the 
higher truth is adhered to in the principal 
scenes and characters, some of the minor 
ones appear to us rather highly colored. By 
distributing the fatal gift of beauty with a 
less lavish hand the author might, we think, 
have subdued this color: a few commonplace 
figures would have added to the naturalness 
of the scene. . 

Sensational the book may be pronounced 
from a glance through its chain of incidents, 
yet neither by its tone nor its writing does it 
belong to the class which we call sensational. 
Its tone is earnest and sincere, grave social 
questions being handled with a purity and 
fecling which makes the book, in spite of 
its apparent unconsciousness of purpose, a 
distinctly moral one. 
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Books for Bright Eyes, embracing ‘On the 
Farm,” “ More Happy Days,’’ “ Moun- 
tain-Tops,”’ ‘One Day in our Long Va- 
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York: American Tract Society. 
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